




JB0SN*3 VABIOUS UBMABim 


&oet]i0'i WoxliB, tnmslAted into £ii|^ 
Jlsh. InSvolst 

' VOI 0 . 1, uid Anioblogcap^, 13 Books $ 
atxl Travels In XtalYj Fronoe, kq 4 
Bwllzerland. ForfnuK. 

VoL 3. Fauat, It^lgenlo, Torqtuito 
Tasdo/kKgmont, ka., ty MIbb Svtak- 
vrirK ; and Qtftz von Berllcblngen, by 
Sir Waltrk Soorr. J^ofOit^iiaee, 

VoL 4. Novels and Tales. 

Yol. 6. WUholm Melster's Apprentloe- 
.. ship. 

0regrot7’8 (Dr.) EvidenoeSt DootrizLeB, 
aiiU Duties of the Christian Bellgloa 
Ouizot’BBeprbsentativeGovenunent * 
Triuialuted by A. K. Scouts. 

History of the English Bevo- 

, luthon of 1610. 'i'Touslated by Wiluam 
Hazlitx. Portrait, 

—History of Civilization, Trans- 
lated by WiiaiAM Ha2uit. In 3 vols. 
Portrait. 

Hall’s (Bev. Bobert) Miscellaneous 

Works and llomalns, with Memoir by 
Dr. Gkegoby, and an Essay on his Cha- 
racter by .Toiin Fosriut Portrait. 

Heine’s Poems, complete, fi'om the 
Gonnan, by K A. llowuiNo, New Edi- 
Uun, enlarged. 5s. 

Hungary; its History and Bevolu- 

tioiis; with u Memoir of Kossnth from 
new and au then lie sourcea. Portrait. * 

Plutchinson (Colonel), Memoirs of, 

and au Account ol the Siege of Lathom 
House. I*m trait. 

James’s (0. P. B.) Bichard Coeur-de- 

liion, Itlug of England. Portrait*, la 
U vols. 

Louis XIV. Portraits, In 

2 vols. 

J’onius’s Letters, with Notes, Ad- 
ditions, and an Index. In 2 vols. 
Lamartine’s History of the Oirond- 

lats. pin ti aits. In 3 voU. 

^ Restoration of the Monarchy, 

^ with Index. PoittaiU. Jn 4 vols, 

s French Kevolution of 1848, 

wi'l) ft ime Frontispiece. 

Dauib's (Charles) Elia and Eliana. 

l^lmmediatilt/. 

Lanzl’s History of Painting. Trans- 
lated by Koscob. Portraits. In 3 vols. 
Locke’s Philosophical Works, con- 
taining an EtSfiay on the Human Cnder- 
btanding, &c,, with Notes and Index by 
J. A. St. Joint, Portrait. In 2 vols. 

Life and Letters, with Ex- 
tracts Irom his Comraou-i’lace Books, by 
Lord Kino. 

Luther’s Table Talk. Tian,slutcJ by 

\Vji •! \ I IT J'in trait 


Maohiavftlli’e Hktoxar 0^ Hmm 
The Prinoeb and other 
MenzeViffiitoryofGimaKy. 

traits. InstoU. 

UielMUt’iUftefliVtlwr. Tw^tad 

by WlUiAK Steam. 

BomanB^blie. Tnui^ted 

by WaLLLK Hoxurr. 

— Prenbh Bevolmtiim» with 

dex. Frontispiece. 

Mignet’s French Bevoliitiiea ftm 

' 1769 to 1814. Portrait. 

Milton’s Prose Works, with Indez. 

Portfxiiti. la 5 vols. 

Milford’s (Miss) Ottr VlUagO. Im- 
proved W., complete, illustrated. 2 vota.^ 

Heander’it Church Histoiy. Trans- 
lated: with General Index. Li IP vole. 
Lifb of Christ Translated. 

First Planting of Christi- 
anity, and AntigaosUkus. Translated. In 
2 vols. 

History of Christian Dogmas. 

Translated. In 2 vuls. 

Christian Life in the Early 

and Middle Ages, Including hla ‘Light Ua 
Dark Hoces.* Translated, 

Ockleys History of the Saracens. 

llovlsed and completed. Portrait. 

Pearson on the Creed. New Edition* 
With Analysis and Notes. [Shortly, , 

BShke’s History of the Popes. Trans- 

lated by E. FoerxK. In 3 vols. 

Servia and the Servian ^ 

volution. 

Beynolds’ (Sir Joshua) Idterary 
Works. Portrait, In 2 vols. 

Boscoe’s Life and Fontidcate of f. 

Leo X., with the Oopyrigkt Notes, and on 
Index. Portraits. In 2 vols. 

Life of Lorenzo de , Medici, 

with the Copyright Notes, &c. Portrtal. 

Bussia, History of, by Waltbb K. 

Eeuz. Portrait. In 2 vols. 

Schiller’s Works. Translated into 

English. In 4 vols. 

Vol. 1. Thirty years’ War, and Bevoll^ 
of the Netherlands. 

Tol. 2. Continuation of the BevottSi 
of the Netherlands; Wallensteln’e 
Camp; the Plcoolouiinl; the Death, 
of Wallenstein; and Wllham TelL * 
VoL 3. Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 
or Orleans, and Bride of Mesetno, 

Vol, 4 The Kobbers, Flesco, Low and 
Iur«'»gin‘ HM'J Ilf ►Sfvv, * 



A CATALOGUE OF^ 


Phl}oiO|>by of Lift and 

«f Language, tran^ated by A. J. W. Mon- 

* fiXBON. 

— History of literature, An- 

dent and Modem, Xow first completely 
tnmalated, with Cteheral IhdeiL. 

Philosopliy of History, 

Translated by J. B. Bobhbtson. i'or- 
IratU. 

Dramatic Literature. Trans- 
lated. J Portrait. 

Modem Hijitory. 

, .Sistlietio and MisoeUaueous 

Works. 

Sheridan’s Dramatie Works and 

Idfe. Portimt, a 

Sismondi’s Literature of the South 

of Etiypope. 'IVatwlated by Boscoc. Por- 
traits. In 2 vols. 

Smith's (Adam) Theory of tiie Moral I 

Sentiments; with tats Ebssyon the First j 
Fbnnatlon of Lsnguagdh. ^ ‘ 


Smyth’s (Proftssor) Lectures on 

Modern History. In 2 vols. 

•— Lectures on the Prenoh Ke- 

volntion. In 2 vols, 

Sturm’s Morning Communings with 

God, or Devotional MeditatiSna lor Evei y 
Day In the Year. 

Taylor’s (Bishop Jeremy) Holy Living 

and Dying. Portrait. 

Thierr^s Conquest of England by 

the Normans. Translated by William 
Hazlitt. Portrait. In 2 vols. 
Thierry’s Tiers Etat, or Third Estate, 
In France. Translated by F. B. Wklm. 
2 vols. in one. fix. 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, 

Sculptors, and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs Fostbr. fi vols. 

Wesley's (John) Life. By Robert 
Southet. New and Complete Edition. 
Double volume, fix. 

Wheatley on the Book of Common 

ITayer. Frmtispitce* 


n. 

Uniform with Bohn’s Standard Library. 


Bailey's (P. J.) Pestus. A Poem. 

• Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged, 
fix. 

British Poets, from MUton to Kirke 

White. Cabinet Edition. In 4 vols. 

X4X, 

Cary’s Translation of Dante’s Hea- 

ven, Hell, and Purgatory. 7x. 6<i. 

Chillingworth’s EeUgion of Pro- 

taatanta. 3i. 6d. I 

dassic Tales. Compi-iaing in One | 
volume the most esteemed works of the . 
tanagiodtlou. 3x. fid. 

Demosthenes and JEschines, tbe 

Orations of. Translated by LelaiO). 3e. 

XUokson and Mowbray on Poultry. 

Edited by Mrs. Lounux. JUustratums by 
^ ffarwy. fix. 

Guieot's Monk and His Contem- 
poraries 3s. fid. ' 

Hawthdme’s Tales, In 2 vols., 

* 9s. fid. each, 

Vol. 1. Twioe Told Tales, and the 
Snow Imagia 

Vol. 2. Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 
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i Henry’s (Matthew) Commentary on 

the Psalms. Numerous lUustratimis. 

4x. fid. 

Hofiand’s British Angler’s Manual. 

Improved and enlarged, by Ei)WARuJEf>.sk, 

Esr;. Illustrated with fiO Nugravinas. 

Is. fid. 

Horace's Odes and Epodes. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. W. Se-v\ ell. 3s. fid. 

Irving’s (Washington) Complete 

Works. In lu vols. 3x. fid. each. 

Yol. 1. Salmagundi and Knickerbocker. 
Portrait of the Author. 

Yol. 2. Sketch Book and Life of Gold, 
smith. 

Vol, 3. Bracebridge Hall and Abbots- 
tord and Newstead. 

YoL 4. Tales of a Traveller and the 
Alhambra. 

Vol. 6. Conquest of Granada and Con- 
quest of Sjiain. 

Vols. 6 and 7, Life of Columbus and 
Companions of Columbus, with a now 
Index. Pine Portrait. 

Vol, 8. Astoria and Tour in the Prairies. 

Vol. 9. Mahomet and bis Successors. 

'VoU 10. Conquest of Florida and Ad- 
ventures of Captain Bonneville. 



B0EN*8 VABIOUB LIBBABIE8. 


Irving's (Washington) Life of Wash- 

Ingtuu. Portrait. In 4 voIb. 3s. 6d each. 

I (Washington) Life and Lot- 

ten. By his Nephew. PtHauus £. iavoro. 
In 2 vola. 3i. 6a. each. 

Ftn- sepa/fote World, m Cheap Bertu, 
f. 16. 

Joyce's Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. With Examination Qneatlona. 
3S. 6(t 

Lawrence’s Lectures on Compara- 
tive Anatomy, PhyHlology.ZooloRy.and the 
Natural History of Man. musirated. 6«. 

Lilly’s Introduction to Astrology. 

With numeroub Emendations, by Zadxikl. 
6ft. 

Miller’s (Professor) History, Philoso- 
phically considered. Xn 4 vois. 3l. 6d. 
each. 


Parhes’s Elementary Chemistry. 

3s. 6d. 

Politioal (The) Cyclopesdia* ^lu 4 

vols. 34. ed. each. 

Also bound in 2 vole, with 

leather badis. 16i. 

0hal(espeare’t Works, with Lift, 

by CaaiiHERS. In diamond type. 31. 6d. 
or, with 40 Engraimgs, 6«. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. With Introduc- 
tory Remarlft, by the Kev. J. Shssman. 
Printed tn a laipe clear type. lUustra- 
tions. 3s. 6c2. 

Wide, Wide Wmrld. By Elizabstth 

WBTHBhAtiL. nitrated ivith 10 higUy^ 
ftnished SUd Hhiffrawr^M, 3t.ed. 


m. 

Bohn's Historical Library- 


UNIFORM WITH THE 6TANDAR1 

Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence. 

nirntrated unth nurnerous Portraits, «tc. 
In 4 vols. 

Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence. 

Kdited by liOrd Braybrnoke. WitlT Im- 
portant Additions, including numerous 
IjCiiers JUusCrated with many Poi'traUs. 

Ill 4 VOlfl. 

Jesse’s Memoirs of the Beign of the 

Stuarts, including the Protectorate. With 
tjlcneral Index. Cpwards 40 Pentraits, 
In 3 volB. 


LIBRARY, AT 5s. PER VOLUME. 

Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Aclherenta 6 Portraits. 

Kugent’s (Lord) Memorials of 

Humpden, hla Party, and TlmoB. 12 
Portraits. 

' Strickland’s (Agnes) Lives of*the 

' (Queens of England, fh>m the Norman 
{ Conquest. From oiRcial records and 
[ authentic documents, private and public, 

1 KevlseA Edition, In 6 vols, 


IV. 


Bohn’s Library of French Memoirs. 


UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY, AT 3s. 6tf. PEE VOLUME. 


Memoirs of Philip de Commines, 

containing the Hietonoa of Louis XI. and 
aiarles Vlll., and of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. To which Is added, 
Ihe Scandalous Chronicle, or Secret 


History of Louis XL Portraits. I In 
2 vols. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Prime 

Minister to Henry the Great. Portraits. 
In 4 vols. 


V. 


Bohn’s School and College Series. 

UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Bass’s Complete Greek and English 

Lexicon to the New Testament. 2x. 6d. 

Hew Testament (The) In Greek. 

Grlesbach’s Text, with the varions read- 
ings of Mill and Sebolz at foot of page, and 


Parallel References In the margin; atsC’a 
CriticM Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Two/ao^mUes of Oroek Manu- 
scripts. (660 pages.) 3f. ; or with tiie 

Lesucoo. Si. 



A CATALOGUE OF 


TI, 

Bohn’s Philological and Philosophical Library. 

UNirOEM WITH THU STANDARD LIBRARY, AT 5s. PER YOLUMK 
(excepting THOSE MARKED OTHERWISE), 


Hdgel’B Lectures on the Philosophy { 

of History. Troaslated by J. SiiiftKK, M. A. | 

Herodotus, Turner’s (Dawson W.) | 

Notes to. With Map, &c. ! 

— Wheeler’s ikLalysis and | 

Summary of. 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Beason. | 

'^'auslated by J. M. D. Mkiklejohn. | 

Logic ; or, the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Dbvet. j 

Lowndes* Bibliographer’s Manual of ' 

KuRlIsh LUeraiure. New Edition, cn- i 
Uiijed, by H. (i. liouv. Parts I. to X. (A i 


to Z). 3ff. 6d. each. Part XI. (the Ap- 
pendix Volume). So. Or the 11 paits in 
4 vols., half morocco, 2l. 2t. 

Smith’s (Archdeacon) Complete Col- 

lection of Synonyms and Autonyms. 

[In t/ie Press. 

TeWemann’s Manual of the History 

of Philosophy. Cuntmu(;!d by J. R. Mouell. 

Thucydides, Wheeler’s Analysis of. 
Wheeler’s (M.A.) W. A., Dictionary 

of Names of 1< ictitious Persoiis and Places. 

Wright's (T.) Dictionary of Obsolete 

and i^rovinclal English. In 2 vols. Gf. 
each ; or half-bound in l vol., lUc. 6<2. 


vn. 

Bohn’s British Classics. 

DNIFOBM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY, AT Sff. 6 ( 1 , PER VOLUME, 


Addison’s Works. With the Kotes 

of Itibhup Huud, much oddiltonHl matter, 
and upwards of 100 Unpublished Letters. 
Fkiited by H. G. Buiur. Portrait and 8 
2i ifframnga an Steel, in 6 vole. 

Burl’s Works, lu 6 Volumes. 

Vol. 1. Vindication of Natural Society, 
On the Sublime and Beautiful, and 
T’olitlcal Miscellanies. 

Vol. 2. French Revolution, &o. 

Vol. 3. Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs ; the Catholic Claims, Ac. 
Vol. 4. On the Affairs of India, and 
Charge against Warren Hastings. 

Vol. b. Conclusion of Charge against 
Htttitlngs ; on a Regicide I'ruce, Ac. 
Vol. 6. Mlscplltuieous Speeches. Ac. 
With a General Index. 


Burke’s Speeches on Warren Hast- 
ings; and Letters. With index. In 
2 vota. (forming vola 7 and 8 of the 
-works). 

" ■■ Life. By Prior. New and 

revised Edition. Portrait. 

Defoe’s Works. Edited by Sir Wal- 

TKit Scott, lu 7 vols. 

Gibbon’s Boman Empire. Comfdete 

and Unabridged, with Notes; including, 
in addition to the Author's own, those of 
Gul/ot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Ncauder, 
•lud other iuieigii scholars; and an eUi- 
boiate Index. Edited by an EuglibU 
Chuicluuau. In 7 vols. 


vni, 

Bohn’B Ecclesiastical Library. 


UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY, AT 5s. PER VOLUME. 

Cusebins* Ecclesiastical History. 

With Notes. 


Bhilo Judasus, Works of ; the con- 
temiH^rary of Josephus. Translated by 
0. D. Yonge. In 4 vols. 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, in 

cuiitlQualluu of Eube>)ius. With the Notes 
of Vfilcsius 
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Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical History, 
from A.D. 324-440 ■ and the Ecclesiustual 
History of PbilosUngtus. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. Ecclesias- 
tical Histories, from a.d. 332 to a.d, 427 ; 
and irom a.d. 431 to a.d. 544. 


BOHN’S VABIOUS LIBBABIEB. 


a. * 

^ Bohn's Antiquarian Library. 

tmirOBU WITH THX BTANDABD UBBABY, AT 6s. FEB VOLCME. 


Bede’s Eoelesiastical History, and 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Boethius’s Consolation of Philoso- 
phy. In Anglo-Saxon, with the A. 8. 
Motros, and an Eugliah Translation, by 
the Itev. S. Fox. • 

Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. BySlrHKNuir 
£lus. Jn 3 vola. 

Browne's (Sir Thomas) Works. 

Kdited by Simon Wilkin, In 3 vols. 

Vol. 1. The Vulgar Errors, 

Vol 2. Rcliglo Medici, and Garden of 
Cyrus. 

Vol. 3. Urn-Bnrial, Tracts, and Corre- 
spondena*. 

Chronicles of the Crusaders. Richaid 
of Dovires, Godfrey de Vluuiuf, lx>rd de 
Join vi lie. ^ 

Chronicles of the Tomhs. A Collec- 
tion oi Jlcnmrkable Epitaphs. ByT. J. 
J’KiTionEW, F.K.S., F.8.A. 

Early Travels in Palestine. TVilli- 

liiild, Siuwulf, Uci\)auiin of Tudela, Mnn- 
dcville, La Broaiuioic, and Mauiidrell; 
nil unabridged. Edited by Thomas 
WniGUT. 

Ellis’s Early English Metrical Bo- 
maiiccB. lleviacd by J. O. Halliweix. 
Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, 

with tho Two ConLlnujirions : cornprialng 
Amiiils uf English History to the Ueign of 
Edward J, 

Giraldus Cambrensis’ Historical 

Works : Topograpliy of Ireland ; History 
f of the Conquest of Ireland; Itinerary 
through Wales; and Description of Wales. 
With Index. Edited by Tiios.WniaiiT. 

Handbook of Proverbs. Comprising 
all Kay’s English I’roverbs, with additions; 
his Foreign Proverbs ; and an Alphabetical 
Index. 

Henry of Huntingdon’s History of 

the English, from the lioman Invasion to 
Henry 11. ; with the Acts of King Stephen, 
&c. 

Ingulph’s Chronicle of the Abbey of 

Croyhmd, with the Continuations by I*eter 
of Blois and other Writers. By H, T. 
Biley. 


Zeightley’i Fairy Mythology. AW>n* 

tiy>ieoe by CruiJaluitik. 

LamVs Brqnia^o Poets of the Time 

of Elizabeth; including his Selections Irom 
the Garrick Plays. 

Lepsius’s Letters from Egypt, Ethio- 

pia, and the Pcignsula uf Sinai. ^ 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. By 

Bishop Pkrct. With im Abstract of the 
Eyrblggla Saga, by Sir Walteu Scoti’. 
Edited by J. A. Blackwhu.. 

Marco Polo’s Travels. The Trans- 
latl<»n of Mursden. Edited by Thomas 
WUIQBT. ♦ 

Matthew Paris’s Chronicle, la 5 

vols. 

Fihst Skotion : Roger of Wendover'a 
Flowers of English History, ihim the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 12a!i. 
Translated by Dr. Gilws. In 2 vols. 
Sk(X)ni) Section; Prom 1235 to 1273. 
With Index to the enUi'c Work. In 
3 vols. ^ 

Matthew of Westminster’s Flowers 

of Hlbtory, especially such as relaU* to the 
affairs of BiiUun ; to a.d. 1307. I'rauslated 
by C. D. "i'oMiE. In 2 vols. 

OrdericuB Vitalis’ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England and Noimaady. 'I'niiis- 
lated with Motes, by T. Fokkstkr, M.A. 
In 4 vols. 

Pauli’s (Br. B.) Life of Alfred the 
Great. Translated from the Gemian. 
Polyglot of Foreign Proverbe. With , 
English Translations, and a General Index, 
bringing the whole into parallels, by H. G, 
Bohn. 

Boger Be Hoveden’s Annals of Eng- 
lish History ; from a.i>. 7.32 to A.n. 1201. 
Edited by H. T. Ru.ky. in 2 vols. 

8iz Old English Chronicles, viz. 

Asser's Lite of Alfred, and the ClirdRicles 
of Ethrhverd, Glldas, Nennius, Gtxiffrey 
of Moumouth, and Kichard of Ctffn- 
cester. 

William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle 

of the Kings uf England. Translated by 
Shawk. 

Yule-Tide Stories. A Collection of 
Scandinavian I'ales and Traditions. Edited 
by B. Tohki'B, 
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A CATALOOUS OF 


• z« 

Bolm’a Illufttrated Libraiy. 

UNirOEM WITH THE 8TANDAED LIBEABT, AT 6s. PEE VOLUME 
(excepting those MAEKED otheewise). 


Allen’s Battles of the Bzitirii IffaTy* 

Revised and enlarged. JftMuroug Jine 
i^artraitt. In 3 vola. 

Andersen’s Banish Legends and 

Fairy Tales. Witb rnany'J'ales not in any 
other edition. Translated by Caboume 
pK^oHEr. 120 Wood JUngravingi. 

Ariosto’s Orlando Fn^so. In Eng- 
lish Verse. By W. S. Roaa. Twdve Jme 
Engravings.^ in 2 vols. 

Bcohstein’s Gage and Chamber Birds. 

including Sweet’s VVarblera. Enlarged 
edition, numerous jAatcs. 

All other editions are abridged. 

With tJie plates coloured. Is. 6c?. 

Bonomi’s Nineveh and its Palaces. 

New Edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged, both in matter and Plates, in- 
cluding a Full Account of the Assyrian 
Sculptures recently added to the National 
Collection. Vpioards ((f 300 Engravings. 

Butler’s Hudibras. With Variorum 
Notes, a Biography, and a General Index. 
Edited by Hrxbt G. Bohk. Tlivrty beau- 
tiful Ittustrations. 

— — ; or, further illustrated u'ith 
63 Outline, rortraits. In 2 vols. 10s, 

Cattennole’s Evenings at Eaddon 

Hall. 24 exquisite Evaravings <m Utecl, 
from designs by himsdf, the Letterpress 
by the Bakokbss Db Cakaiiella. 

China, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, with some Account of Ava ar.d 
• the Burmese, Siam, and Anaiu. nearly 
100 Illustrations. 

Craik’s (G. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge 

under Difflculties, illustrated by ..inec- 
dotes and Memoirs. Revised Edition. 
With numerous rortraits. 

Cruikshank’s Three Courses and a 

Htipsert. A Sertos of Tales, unth 50 hu- 
morous Illustrations by VruiUhanJe. 

Ddlito. Translated by I. C. Wright, 
M A- New Editiori, carefully reviivd. 
Jprtixdt and 34 Illustrations on Steel, 
efter Flaxman. 

Didron’s History of Christian Art; 

or, Christian Iconography. From the 
lYench. Upwards of 160 beautiful out- 
line Engravings. Yol. I. (Mona, llldrun 
has not yet written tbs second volume.) 
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Plaaunan'i LeotUPM^eii 8<mlpttird. 

I Ifumei‘02ts Illustrations. 6«. 

I Gil Bias, The Adventures of. 24 

E^ravings on Steel, after Smirke, and 
10 Etchings by Geor^ Cruikskunk. (612 
pages.) 6i'. 

I Grimm’s Gammer Grethel ; or, Ger- 

I man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories. 
I Translated by Edgar Tayi on. Numerous 
Woodcuts by Cruikshanh. 3s. 6d. 

Holbein’s Dance of Death, and Bible 

Cuts. Upwards of 160 subjects, beauti- 
fully engraved tn facsimile, with intro- 
duction dhid Descnptluus by the late 
Fuakcis Docck and i>r. T. F. Dibdik. 
2 vols. In 1. ^s. 3d. 

Howitt’s (Hary) Pictorial Calendar 

ot the Scasions. Embodying the whole of 
Aiken's Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 
lOU Engraoiugs. 

(Mary and WDliam) Stories 

of Knglisn and Foreign Life. Twenty beau- 
tiful Engiavings. 

Hunt’s (Leigh) Book for a Comer. 

Eighty extremely beautiful Engravings. 

India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, from the Earliest i'lmes to the 
1‘rescnt. Lpu aids of lOO jine Engi avings 
on Wood, and a Map. 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. New Edi- 
tion, with large additions. Numerous fine 
1 Wovdituts after Harvey, Jieunck, and others. 

[ «— — -j or, with the addition of 1^4- 
I highly-J'niishfid Steel Engravings ^ after 
\ Cooper, Landseer, dec. 7s. 3d. 

I Xitto’s Scripture Lands and Biblical 

Atlas. 21 Maps, bewuUJuIly engraved on 
Sted, with a Consul ting index. 

■ ■ ; or, with the maps coloured, 
7s. 6d. 

Krummaoher’s Parables. Translated 
trom the German. POriy /Uustraltons by 
Clayton, engraved by Laltiel. 

Lindsay’s (Lord) Letters on Egypt, 

J<:dom, and the Holy Lsnd. New Edition, 
enlarged. J'hirty-svo beautiful Engrav- 
j ivgs, and 2 Maps. 

I Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Per- 

I Buiuiges of Great Britain, with Memoirs. 

I 3'wo Hundred and EOrty Portraits, beuM- 
I t fully engraved m Sted. 8 vola. 



BOHN’S STANDAED LIBEARY. 


HISTORY 

OF THE 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 


OF 1848. 









histor¥. 



FRENCH REVOLUTION" 




OF 1848. 


ALPHONSE De‘ LAMAKTINE, $' 

LATE MINISTER Ofe* rOB]&T(4N ^FFAIRS OF THiH FRi&NOB 
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HISTORY 

ov 

THE RRVOLtTION OE 


BOOK I. 

The revolutions of the Kuman xniim are gradu^ lika the 
periods in the progress of nations. They resemble the process 
of vegetation, which eillarges the plant, though the eye is* 
unable to measure that increase while it is being efibctecL 

In all beings God has proi^rtioned this period of growth to 
the length of existence which J^e destines to them. Man, who 
is to live for a century, grows for five and twenty years, or 
even longer. Nations, which are to live through two or three 
thousand years, have revolutions of development — of childhood, 
youth, manhood, and at length old age, which last not less 
than two or three centuries. The difficulty with the vulgar is, 
amid those convulsive phenomena which mark the revolutions 
of a nation, to distinguish the crises of growth from those of 
decay, youth from old age, and life from death. 

Superficial philosophers deceive themselves in this : they 
imagine a nation in decline, because her ancient institutions 
are giving way. In their eyes she is about to expire, when 
ip fact she is renewing her youth. This was said of France 
when, at the commencement of the first revolution, her abso* 
lute monarchy perished. It was said at the dissolution of 
the feudal system; it was said at the fall of theocracy; it 
is repeated this <lay on the extinction of constitutional mo- 
narchy. 

But they are deceived. France is young. She may ex- 
haust many modes of rule before she will have exhausted 
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vlgorotia inteUaotofJ life with which God has endowed 
her race. 

There is one sure means of avoiding error respecting the 
character of such crises; it is to ma^ well the governidg 
eletnent in a revolution. BevplntiouB produced by a vice, by 
an individual, by the crimes or ilie Isolated greatness of a 
man, by ambition, whether personal or national, by rivalry 
between two dimasties, by thirst of* conquest or of blood, by 
unjust ideas of aational glory, qbove all, by hatred between 
different classes of citizens ; such revolutions are the pnlndes 
of decay, the signs of decomposition and death, in a nation or 
' a race. But<if revolutions are the product of a moral prin- 
ciple, of an idea, of a logical process, of conviction, of senti- 
ment; of an *aspiration, undefined and vague though it be, 
towards an improved order of government and society, of 
a desire to develop and perfect the relations between citizen 
and citizen, between people and people ; if they embody 
a lofty ideal, instead of an abject passion, such revolutions 
attest, even in their catastrophes and temporary abcirations, a 
youth and vitality which promises long and glorious seasons 
of growth. 

Such was the character of the French revolution of 1789 ; 
and such is the character of the second French revolution 
of 1848. 

The revolution of 1848 is nothing more than a continuation 
of the former, with fewer elements of disorder, and greater 
elements of progress. In both it was a moral idea which 
exploded on the world. This itlea, this principle, is the 
PEOfLE; — the people who, in 1789, relieved themselves from 
the pressure of servitude and ignorance, from privileged 
classes and an absolute monarchy ; the people which, in 
1848, freed themselves from the oligarchy of tho few, and 
a too stringent and exclusive constitutional monarchy ; — the 
germination in the government of the rights and interests of 
the masses. 

This principle or idea of the people, this accesrion of the 
masses to political power, whatever difficulties a democratic 
phenomenon so novel presents to statesmen, is a moral trhtli 
equally palpable to tho understanding and the heart of the 
philosopher. The revolution whicli, bears^ in its bosom such 
an idea is a vita) not a mortal reyolutioi;/^ With God s help, 
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■be nation shall eonio forth fi^m it fortified m rights in ^ 
luid in virtue. 

I Its^oour^ may be impeded by the iptoannee of the maseee^ 
fcy tbe^impatienoe of the nation, by the faoiions pt eophi^s ' 
iof men who desire to substitute their bidividualitied for the 
people. But it will end in the removal of such men ; it will 
fathom their sophisms, and will develop those germs of reason, 
justice, and virtue, which Ood has implanted in the blood of 
the French race. • * 

In this second crisis of the French revolution I have borne 
my part. I am about to attempt to detail its history, so as 
to be useful to my country, by showing her her Otirn image at * 
one of the greatest epochs of her existence, and to illustrato 
our own times before the eyes of posterity. * 

I shall devote very few words to explain the causes of the 
present revolution ; other writers will devote to it more of 
space and leisure. I hasten to my narrative. 

The revolution which was enacted during the years be- * 
tween 1789 and 1800, had wearied France and the world by 
its debates, its convulsions, its magnificence, and its crimes. 
France, by a reaction equally melancholy and natural, be- 
came enamoured of despotism-^the despotism of a soldier of 
genius. I have said genius — let me explain myself; I speak < 
only of the genius of victory, and the genius of absolutism. 

Napoleon, who possogsea the genius of the camp, was far 
from joining with it the* genius of society. Had he been so 
endowed, the revolution itself would have marched in anuy 
beneath his eagles. On the contrary, he made it recoil, ancl 
thrust it back to the middle ages. Ho either betrayed his 
times, or he did not comprehona them, llis reign was but a 
severe discipline imposed upon a nation. He was to France 
what fatalism is to free-will — a degradation, adored and 
sublime, but a degradation still. A people can only bo great 
in and by itself; never in or by the grandeur of him who 
crushes whilst he rules it. The greater Napoleon became, 
the more attenuated were philosophy and freedom. 

After the fall of Napoleon, the exiled brothers of Louis XVI. 
returned, somewhat impressed with the ideas of 1789, and 
acclimatized to liberty by their long sojourn among a fiee 
people in England. 

Strange it is, but true, that the counter revolution fell from 
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* tW imperial threBe in the perscm of Nopoleon^ and bjtte 
hands of foreigners. With her ancient dynasty, the pro- 
serihad ratoe ^ the BouzhoBs^ the rerolation of 1760 re-entered 
S’ratioe*, ^ • ' 

^ It was with the constitutional charter in hand that tliey 
wet© accepted by France. With their return to power, she 
rcoc^iaed the doctrines of Mirabean, and the testament be- 
queathed to her by her constituent asBembly. Louis XVIII, 
observed it faitlifully, and diecUin peace overshadowed by the 
idea of 1789. Charles X^ bad too keen reminiscences of bis 
^ descent. He bought he might sport with the charter, which 
secured to France all that she retained of her revolution. He 
grejr grey and died in exile, and dragged thither his grandr 
son, punished in the very cradle for his ancestor's antiquated 
ideas and frivolity of character. ( 

Louis Philippe d'Orldans was called to the throne as the 
living and crowned revolution of 1789. That prince is still 
living, but as’ the distance between the throne and exile 
is scarcely less than that between life and death, I shall 
speak of him wdth the same freedom as if he had ceased to 
exist. Living, I never flattered him; 1 held myself at a 
respectful distance from his sovereignty and from his favours ; 
exiled and dead to our empire, 1 will not offend him. Exile 
and old age demand from the heart of man even more respect 
than d<je8 the tomb. Franco had the right to dismiss him 
from the throne; history, as 1 think, will neither have the 
right to hate or to despise him. The man, of himself, holds a 
conspicuous place in the reign, and his reign will also fill a 
couspicuous place in history. Nothing is so little as to vilify 
an enemy; the people which has succeeded Louis Philipj)e 
needs not to employ the royal subterfuge of loading its pre- 
decessors with opprobrium. The people is high enough to 
measure itself against a dethroned monarch, and can afford 
to allow his full stature to the sovereign whom it has super- 
seded. 

Louis Philippe d'OrUans, although a prince of the blood, 
was of a revolutionary race. His father had stained himself 
witli some of the most melancholy excesses of the Convention. 
He was associated rather with the crimes than with the glory 
of the epoch. In the eyes of the revolution of 1830, the 
faults of the father were pledges for the son. 
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ftttfil to tiie totol4ti<m Wfaioh 

gumag^ ^rOiniseB itnpliod hy hia fuuo^oi His^i^ibad mado li^ 
a ttisaa, pf pi^obity aod laodamtidp ; exile and expexiimpe bad 
made bim a peHtician. ^ The diffipnltj whidi in eai^lj life h^ 
had found in playing his part as a prince ainoiiget democrats, 
and as a democrat amongst princes, had made him sup|de to 
circumstances, patient of erents, and tempo^ng Vith for- 
tune. He had a presentimmit that destiny decreed him a 
tlirone. Meatitihie he reposed in the quiet enjoyment of 
domestic life, characterised by all the amenities and virtnes ^ 
by which it can be graced. He at the same ti&e preserved 
deference for the reigning sovereign, and had a smile in- 
telligence for opposing parties, without however at any time 
encouraging them by a criminal compKoity* 

Studious, reflective, enlightened, profoundly versed in aM 
matters which concerned the internal regulation of empires, a 
diplomatist equal to Mazarin or Talleyrand, possessed of easy* 
fluency of expression which resembled eloquence as far as cbn^ 
vefsation can resemble dissertation, a model as a husband and 
father, to a nation which lores to see domestic virtue upon 
the throne, gentle, humane, pacific, bom brave, but with a 
horror of bloodshed, it may be said that nature and circum- 
stances had furnished him with all the qualities, one only 
excepted, which make a king beloved. That exception was 
greatness. * 

For the greatness that he wanted, he substituted that 
secondary qi^ity which men of mediocrity admire and great 
men disdain— .cleverness. He used it, and he abused it. In 
some of the manifestations of this political dexterity, he 
descended frt^ra his character to tricks which would have 
been condemned in a private individual. What were they, 
tj^en, in a king ? ^ 

* Snell was 4he disfionour which he permitted his ministers 
to cast upon a princess of his house. The duchess of Berry, 
his niece, disputed fcbe throne with him. Pie suffeted the 
veil of private life to be lifted. If this act, the most 

immoral of liis reign, was done to avoid bloodshed, he must 
bo pitied ; if it was permitted by i^ersonal ambition, it should 
be stigmatized. 

Three parties wore struggling around the throne : the 
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^a^ubUcan part j, Irani whom the timid indeoisiah of Lafia^* 
ette Buiferea the republic to be wrested in I B30 ; the legiti* 
matistA, who adorn the eldest branch cl the Bourboi}^ as a 
dogma» and abhonied the younger as a profahatian of hkh 
narchy ; and the liberal and coostitutiond pcuty, compcunng 
tJie great majority of the nation; This party recognised in 
Louis Philippe the liring union between royalty and a 
republic, the last embodiment of an hereditary dynasty, the 
last hope of monarchy. * 

It does not fall within our plan to show how the king 
^ baffled the r^ublicana who never ceased to conspire against 
his reign, wuilst particular fanatiOs plotted against his life ; 
how ^ he circumvented the legitimatists, who for eighteen 
years maintained towards hi's government a hostile neutrality ; 
how he manoBUvred between the different shades of the con- 
stitutional party, obtaining sometimes a compliance, some- 
times permission, until he finally surrounded himself by a 
contracted oligarchy, cither blindly devoted to him, or cor- 
rupt ; by shortsighted courtiers ; by public fnnctio'naries sup- 
ple and acquiescent ; and by electors sold to his fortunes. 

Master of al} parties within his dominions, inoffensive or 
obsequious to foreign states, to whom he sacrificed every- 
» thing to obtain their tolerance of his dynasty ; happy in his 
family, surrounded by sons who would have been eminent 
citizens if they had not been princes ; seeing his race per- 
petuated to the third generation, in grandsons whom he com- 
placently nursed for the throne, surrounded by princesses 
equally pious, lovely, and aocoruplisbed — ^respected or admired 
—the future appeared to him to be secured to his family by 
his happy star, and history seemed conquered to his name by 
his success. He could bequeath to France a monarchy 
restored and reinvigorated, to the world peace, and to his 
race three European thrones. His green old age, whose 
powers he had economized by tbe purity of^his ripening 
years, formed the anticipated triumph of prudence over the 
trials of life and the fickleness of fortune. 

Such was Louis Philippe at the commencement of the year 
1848. All this perspective was a reality. His enemies 
acknowledged themselves vanquished. All parties deferred 
their hopes. until the day of his death. Refiection was lost 
in the contemplation of sagacity so remarkable, and fortune 
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fo coustaiifv He waated but the base' <m wbicb ^ 

and fortune should have stood — ^the pebple. ; , ^ 

Louis Philippe had never eompi^hended 
entire character. Serv^ by deyer and ebqtieht inmistiM/ 
who were, however, rather parliamentury men than stat^ 
men, he had narrowed democracy to the measure an elec^d 
dynasty, two chambers, and three hundred thousand eldiitors ; 
the rest of the nation he had left without the pale of political 
ri^ht and action. He had made the sign and title ^ sove^ 
reignty to consist in a sort of quit-rent, instead of recog- 
nizing and basing that sovereignty on the divine rights of ^ 
man as a being capable of discernment and 'oT will. In a 
word, he and his short-sighted ministers had placed ^their 
faith in an oligarchy, instead of 'establishing it on unanimity. 

If Frenchmen were no longer slaves, they were at least con- 
demned to see themselves governed by a handful of electoral 
dignitaries, those electors only being law-makers ; while the ^ 
masses were only raassesi supporting a government in which 
they had no share. Such a government could not hut become 
selfish. Such masses could not but become disaffected. 

Other faults of the king, the natural efiects of that intoxi- 
cation of spirit which attends upon uninterrupted success, had 
contributed insensibly to alienate the masses from royalty. * 
The people, ignorant of the science of politics, but imbued 
with a vague political sentiment, were quick to perceive that 
the nation was sacrificed to the interests, the security, and 
the aggrandizement of a dynasty ; that the relations of France 
with foreign states were established with these objects ; that 
Louis Philippe's peace was humiliation ; that his alliance 
with England, bought at any price, caused him sometimes to 
wear before Europe the attitude of a British viceroy upon 
the continent; that the treaties of 1815, the natural but 
transient reaction of tbb unjust conquests of the empire, would 
under bis dynasty become the habitual conditions of the con- 
tinent with respect to France ; that whilst Britain, Bussia, 
Austria, and Prussia, would from year to year extend their 
power on the seas, in the East, in Poland, in Italy, in 
Germany, on the Lower Danube, beyond the Caucasus, and 
on the side of Turkey ; France, interdicted from aggrandize- 
ment, whether maritime, territorial, or political, was propor- 
tionally sinking in the scale of nations, and would find her- 
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gmdindi^ induced to the condkion of % 
aecoB^i^y pwer. ■ 

OpimOo^: <$Ste^ly OT Opieinly declared by the entire mps^s, 
begei^' lO p^oune^ that- touis Philippe bad betrayed the 
rer^Moa ^that be was adopting^ one by onO, the notions of 
tke nbdea^t monarchy, and of the right divine of kings, 
instead: of conforming to the democratic spirit of the elective 
immarcby of 1830; 

A parliament&ry oligarchy appeared to be the ruling ideo 
of this prince, trained in the school of the British govern- 
ments 

* The oligai^hy itself was frustrated by the construction of 
the government. A chamber of peers, without power of its 
own, *apd without the independence given by an hereditary 
constitution, was but the shadow of a senate, whose majority 
could be at an instant controlled or modified by the monarch, 
in tbe creation of hew senators at will. A chamber of depu- 
ties composed of public functionaries, chosen or rejected by 
the ministry, reflected back the image of the king, under the 
name of public opinion. 

Undisguised corruption had become a working power of 
the state. Finally, peace, which had until now been the 
t blessing and the merit of this reign, was suddenly compromised 
by the ambitious and impolitic marriage of the king's son, 
the duke of Montpensier, with the eventual heiress of the 
crown of Spain. 

The alliance, made simply to promote the interests of a 
dynasty, interrupted the concord of France with England, 
which the nation had maintained somewhat impatiently, but 
which it tolerated for the sake of the interests of commerce 
and industry, and the liberty of tbe sea. When she saw this 
alliance suddenly given to ike winds for the sake of family 
aggrandizement, France became conscious that in the com- 
plaisant tone, heretofore adopted by her king towards Eng- 
land, there was nothing genuine but ambition ; that on the 
^ first opportunity her blood, her industrial interests, her com- 
merce, her marine, would be postponed to the establish- 
ment of a prince of the house of Orleans at Madrid. She 
beesame convinced that the pacific policy itself was but poli- 
tical hypocrisy,— a form ot dynastic selfishness. 

From that day forward the sovereign, rendered unpopular 
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iritk tbe rei^ublicand an acoonnt of tbe ihrcnto Which ']:»6 
and with the legitiniatiets by hie nsnrpation, heeanne obnoxidlti^ 
to the^peaoe paHy, whidi had lathenso iiaUied aronnd hie 
government, beeauee he had by the Spanish inarjiage hting 
over Franco the menace of war. 

The king still possessed an eloquent ministry, powerful in 
parliament, and agreeable to the court, with strong ms^ori* 
ties in both the Cambers. He thought hiinself invincible 
with this organisation of powe^at his commana; but in truth 
he had ni his hands but the mechanism, or, So to speak, the 
vestment of the country ; upon the nation he had no hold ; 
opinion had passed from him. * 

Those politicians of the opposition who were attache(| to 
the monarcliical system, but impatient adversaries of the 
ministry, had spent their strength and energies for seven 
years in severe struggles at the tribune to restore themselves 
to power. 

M. Thiers was the ^soul, the head, and the mouthpiece of 
this opposition ; nature had formed him rather for the internal 
asjitator of an assembly, tlian for the tribune of a nation. 
Tlvero was more of Fox or of Pitt about bim than of Mira- 
beau. His orations, which had done so much to consolidate 
t'lo monarchy of July during its^rst years of feebleness, now 
«>orve(l to root itbut from the estf^em and the heart of the nation. 
The republican party, too small in the chamber to make 
itself heard there, applauded with secret complaisance the 
cutting and spirited attacks directed by this orator against 
the crown. 

The audacious assaults, and the personal criticism of the 
opposition, had indeed acquired an accession of moral force 
most ruinous to royalty, by borrowing the eloquence of one of 
its old ministers and fiicuds. In the mouth of a worshipper 
of the throne the opposition assumed somewhat of the charac- 
ter of sacrilege. 

The constant, moderate, and even liberal opposition of M. 
Odillon Barrot, which never descended to personality, daily 
nursed in the country the honest and healthy notion of 
liberty, without proportionately degrading the respectability 
and authority of the throne. The legitimatists laying aside 
their principles, and confining themselves to tho hostility of 
disaiFectiou and aspersion, found in M. Berryer one of those 
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JK) Wilful orators whom God resets as tho oo&solation of ft 
noble, but lost cause. ' ^ . 

Guiiot^ an author, an orator, and a philosophor, ^ras the 
etatesman of a stationary monarchy. His character, his wit, 
hie talent, his very errors and his sophisms, were marked by 
antiquated proportions. 

All these men are still living — some of them in actire Hfe, 
others thrown aside, or in exile. It would be rash or 
cowardly to pifes judgment upon them. Time has not placed 
them in such a position of remoteness from ourselves that we 
may view them with impartiality. Truth lies only in the 
distance. In characterizing them at this moment, we might 
risk, on the one hand, failing to yield the respect which their 
characters demand, and on the other, the tenderness* due to 
fallen fortunes. It suffices for the present to have named 
them. 

The nation was calm at the surface, but agitated below. 
There was something like remorse in its prosperity which 
destroyed its peace, France felt that in her rfeep she was 
being robbed one by one of all the philosophic truths of 
the revolution of 1780 ; that her governors were materializing 
her, in order to deprive her of the memory and the passion 
of that moral and popular progress, by which, fifty years 
before, she had moved the world. Her happiness seemed 
the price of an apostasy. Again she felt herself humiliated, 
and her national existence threatened, by a policy which re- 
quired her to bend too much to Europe. She did not wish 
for war, but she ddbired to hold her fair place in the 
rank of nations, to exert her due influence in the world, to 
possess liberty of action, of alliance, and of principle. She 
had lost the dignity of her external aspect. She felt herself 
virtually betrayed by the dynasty which she had imposed 
upon herself iu 1830. The king lived too much for bis 
family, too little for his people. 

The journals, the daily symptom of the state of the 
country, expressed, almost unanimously, the general discon- 
tent, They constitute the universal tribune. In them men 
of immense and varied talents spoke to the public with ex- 
haustless perseverance, and with unswerving boldness. Law 
can but lake cognizance of the words, it cannot arrest the 
spirit of oppositions or of factions. 

Writers of deep sagacity and transoendant controversial 
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ubility baTe a4oi*»©d ihe mrp^ of tbe ftomAt^^ • 

Clienier to tbo :wnteTa of our own day. Cam'H© D<5amonUHi^ 
Hirab^n, Benjamin Coni^nt, Madame do 

Chateaubkand, Thiers, Carrel, and Guizot, Bertin, Saoy^ 
Girardin, Marrast, Cfaambolle, and a circle of anthojm, of 
thinkers^ economists, and socialists, a new political generation, 
at leasts equal in talent, and superior in diversity of pov^ers, 
to that which preceded it. They disputed the empire of the 
intellectual world. • 

The Journal des I>4batB^ which, as being the necessary 
expression of the most essential and })ennanent interests of 
society, supports successive governments by tumislj was edited 
by men matured beneath the influence of authority. It was 
marked by the gravity, the elevation of tone, the disdainful 
sarcasm, and sometimes also by the pungent provocation 
which indicate the sense of power. It appeared to share the 
monarchy, and to live amidst the recollections of the empire. 
The names of all those great official writers who had com- * 
binod in conducting it, from the time of M. de Fontanes to 
that of M. Villemain, gave it a prestige of superiority over 
a periodical press younger in years and passions. The copious- 
ness and the impartiality of its parliamentary reports, its 
foreign correspondence, and the accuracy and universality of 
its information, gained for it the lead in all the courts and 
diplomatic circles of Europe. It was the daily note-book of 
the cabinet of the Tuileries. Science, literature, the arts, 
the theatre, philosophy, criticism, were analyzed, reported, 
and reviewed in its columns, whose gravity was never dull, 
and w'hose very trifling was racy, with the salience of Aristo*- 
phanes, and of Sterne. It was by no trifling literary effort 
that it was enabled to maintain itself for upwartls of fifty 
years, and to form, as it may said to have done, an 
integral part of the history of France. 

Le Constitutxonnel and Le Courrier Frangau had each 
taken a leading part in the struggle of public opinion against 
the restoration. They had popularized among the masses the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. Under the younger 
branch they no longer contended against dynasty, and con- 
fined theinselv^es to attacks upon the ministry and the majori*- 
ties in the chambers. 

' La Presse^ more recently established, had in a few years 
gained to itself a wide territory of public opinion. Its spitit 
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#a« that' of Weotiiciam applied to Ihe times ; of 
o^fc prejodjces ; and of ooostititioiial monareW 

Wf^oc^ mlnfetori^ serriUt j* A mslo of a tniod aad styh 
oI3tk^nBg,hM&rdeddUM^ thisjoari^. Atopo 

t|me i^^portiog, 4t atiotl^er tindermitimg, bat alWa;^d standing 
alotiW Mis foarlessdoss first astonished, and th^ sdbja^ted 
opinion. The pnblie, even while it censured, wa^ attr^ted 
by the boldness of his pen. A lady, alre^y illastrlous 
by her poetry, added her gracb to his strength. Her 
on politicss, manners, and oustoins, appeared weekly under 
a fiotitious signature. All France was in t^ secret, and read 
beneath the^ disguise an already celebrated name. She only 
varied the charm of that name by making over to the public 
her intellectual grace, her eloquence, and her good sense. 

Xa Bidcle^ less elevated in its tone and ideas, was cir» 
culated amongst the people engaged in business, as well in 
the country as in the cities. Its rectitude and impartiality 
gained for it success. It did much good, without making 
great noise, by seeking to familiarise to tlie people the spirit 
rather than the forms of a republic, and undertaking tbe 
education of that laborious country class, who need a coinage 
of ready-struck ideas as their daily circulating medium. 
M. Cambolle stamped it with the iippress of his own honesty, ' 
and his courageous, persevering moderation. The SUcle., in 
his hands, became the embodiment of a healthy democratic 
opinion. It was more than a journal ; it was the catechism 
of the constitution. 

La Gazette de France less represented a party than a 
man. M. de Genoudo, with a spirit at once supple and im- 
perious, bowed to the times, in the delusive belief that he 
would at length succeed in bending the times to himself. 
Born to the political world 'Srith the restoration, a priest and 
a citizen ; a pupil and friend of BoUald, Sommenais, Chateau*- 
briand, and VillSlc, he held the legititnacy of hereditary 
power as a dogma of conscience. States were but families 
in his eyes. He deceived himself t states are nations ; and 
nations, once beyond infancy, are only destined to the tutelage 
of reason and morality. The family is the human race. 
The father is not the king, but God. 

M, de Genoude, however, and his school, with persistive 
artifice, accommodated their dogma to the spirit of the times. 



Xei^^^atidt as he w^. he ym ^cme Bher^thaa rep^ ^ 
Beaes. Ail that activity, add^ess^ fertility of 

«ourc©^ could bne^ to aid a rcmse he enlisted in his / 

.He sapped suecessive admiaiatratioDe; hiit whiUt ; 

, mined them, he was left alone m hi$ dogma and hi^ jbmn 
riduaJity. Jt was the opposition of the iright, divine to ey^ ; 
human attempt at government independentty. He exiilied 
over every disaster. He prophesied every ^1* His eyeiy 
denuneiation of men and systems was stamped with in&dli* 
bility. 

Numbers of disaffected spirits, left behind by the times, 
enjoyed his continual reproaches of govemmeiit, whom he • 
ch^ged with impotence, and his constant defiance of the 
supporters of the reigning dynasty. Oppositions holding 
views diametrically diverse, afi alike atta^ed the common 
enemy. M. do Oenoude was no more an individual > 1^ 
become a system. The Gazette de France whs no longer h 
mere journal ; it was the anathema of the dynasty. ^ 

Le National was the journal of republican opinion, the 
corner-stone of the coming revolution. The republic being, 
however, to the masses nothing more than a remote presenti- 
ment, that journal had not very wide circulation in the coun- 
try. It was read with a certain curiosity of mind which ^ 
desired to penetrate into the possible or probable events of the 
future. It was the prophetic satire rather than the philosophy 
of the republican party wliiqh found embodiment in its columns. 

It maintained a sort of neutral and undecided ground between 
the acceptance of the monarchical government and the absolute 
profession of republican faith. Sometimes it ‘appeared too 
closely allied with the mere dynastic opposition. The journal 
lost few occasions of supporting the opinions, tactics, and poli- 
tical views of M. Thiers. It was suspected of a secret under- 
standing with that statesman touching the reversion of the 
Jlyuasty, or at least of complacence for bis party. « 

Marrast was its editor. He was the moderate Camille 
Desmoulins of the future republic. Never did ease, flexibility, ^ 
startling effect, colouring, French or Attic saliency, adorn with 
more artful graces the weapon of a polemic in the band of a gay 
Aristophanes. His wit resembled' the lightning, which daz4:les 
and menaces at the same moment, whilst it exhibits its fishes 
^‘at once in every point of the horizon. So capricious and so 
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I likilfol ^wibis tt^ tliat H amused aad dasded aren thoso wiiom it 
abont to Bat sooUeioas ai^biiess mifaer tl^u 

]ia<^ tras tlie geatas of hisetyle« Bis pages we^ unsaUied 
by a saagaiaary pictme^ m ili-omened leoolleotion^ or^u 
ca)led-dbr piovoeation. Beneatb hls brilliaacea*^rjit of im- 
pattiallty^ possiMy of scepticism, might be disi^raed. His wfis' 
tim Volupiuousoess of the political artist^ rather than the grim 
fanaticism of the sectary* Horror of the vulgar, disg^ist at 
Jacobinism, haired of prQscriptk>n, taste for letterjs, eloquence, 
tolerance, exultation in liberty — ^these farmed the republican 
ukaUoi Marrast. His revolution was the creation of an 
imaginative mtind, and of a heart of feminine tenderness. 

Another journal gained a place in public opinion, which in 
somb degree rivalled the National. It was the R^formo, 
That paper represented the extreme left, the uncompromising 
republic-— democratic revolution at jUI hazards. It was sup- 
posed to embody the political inspirations of M. Ledru RoUin, 
and of three or four important' deputies of the chamber. It 
was a revival of the voice of the Convention fifty years after its 
struggles and its terrors. It was the Mountain with its fury 
and its thunder, in the midst of a time of peace and serenity ; 
it spoke the accents of Danton in a political academy ; of. 
Jacobinism exhumed from the souls of those who perished in 
1794. It was antagonistic to the forthcoming republic, by 
seeking to constitute it on the model of the former one^ amidst 
totally dissimilar circumstances. 

Za R^forme^ in order to stir the people more deeply, and to 
gain the adherence of practical iiien, whom it desired to lead 
on to the accomplishment of its objects, now and then bordered 
on. what is termed socialism. Without joining itself with any 
of the sects devoted to the radical subversion and recon- 
struction of the social system, such as those of St. Simon, or 
Fourrier, that for the organization of labour, or for the pro- 
motion of communism, the hurled anathemas against 

the existing order of things. Beneath the surface of the 
political revolution it allowed a glimpse of another, which 
consisted in the equalization of property and labour.' More 
habitually, however, this journal, repudiating chimerical 
theories, confined its political opposition to direct and mortal 
attacks upon royalty. 

It was edited for the most part by M. Floeoti, a man of in- , 
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trepid flction^/of r^isolole iB]nd« anj dTifi^ 
the war pf waged witb bk opponeata^ M^ JFlocoa wia 

one republicaus of the fortaer goBeratioB'wiio liad per 

triced tlfeir m aecret ao^ties, canapiraeios; md daiigeaBs* 
Cold in maoner, rough in ph^iognomy atid ian^age, l^ough 
with au exqumto amrle^ simple and sober in hm general ex» 
preasioD) ho had in his person, In his will^ and in his Otyle, 
something of jEtoman rusticity. Under this rude exterior he 
possessed a soul incapable of bepding to fear, biS^ always to be 
influenced by pity* He had one administratiYe ^quality rar^y 
found in men bred in tbe habits of the opposition. He knew 
what he desired, and be desired it at any price. He aimed at 
an end ; that attained, he desired no more. In' a wordy ho 
knew how to content himself with what appeared to him j«st, ' 
practicable, and reasonable, and he could turn and defend the 
boundaries of his scheme against his own partisans. In M. 
Flocon tbe practical man lay beneath tbe conspirator. 

A sort of tacit coalition between al) the parties represented 
by these journals, and by other eminent public organs of 
various shades of difl'erence, such as Le Vourrier JFrangau, 
La JO^mocratw Pmijiqm^ and Le Commerce^ was formed 
against the ministry of M. Guizoi. 

At the dose of the session of 1847, the leaders had oon> 
certed together a plan of general agitation of Paris and the 
provinces under the form of political banquets. The opposors 
of the reigning dynasty had taken the initiative in this agi- 
tation ; their impatience was more keen than that of simple 
republicans, in proportion as their ambition was greater. 

M. Thiers, however, held, at least in his own person, in some 
degree aloof from the concerted plan. Perhaps his prescience 
as a statesman and historian admonished him from afar of its 
dangers. Perhaps his hope in perspective of ministerial func- 
tions, after his friends should have triumphed, imposed upon 
him a prudent reserve which he dared ooucageously to main- . 
tain against his party. 

M. Dovergier de Hauranne, a former friend of Guizot and 
a rwent friend of Thiers, eager in a struggle, disinterested after 
a victory, of qualities eminently parliamentary, more proud to 
sway than to reign, with no other passion than that of influenc^ 
a sincere and courageous patriot, sober in his views of glory, 
and proof against the more vulgar forms of ambition, drew the 

UtTf«TT>!ira Jailtrishna Public tib' 
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:&kii^A ii M. 13kijei**S4 itiiose of }^i a^d M. Barrot hijtft- 

self, into^ihcr inoir^a^^^ tlie tralxjhvom of which became*— 
4iedoral ^ 

; littaehed to t}i 0 a«d to the i!^- 

^oeivod with the foresl^ of zeel, aod with jxtopof- 
tiofl^e ^loltatioii aad pleaaupe, die tendency and bearing of 
v^js proposition for the hanqnets^a de^rate and revolntion- 
Aiy nieasnre adopted by the dynastic opposition. The repub- 
licems, too liable in nnmbev, and too mnch tiie objects of 
. so^icion, to dare or to act, alcn% were about to have as 
auxiliaries ^e very friends of the dynasty, the founders of 
the throne of July, the authors of the repressive laws^ and 
eoDstltnting the half at least of the national guard and the 
el^tors. The conspiracy once in movement, where would it 
stop ? Would it be at a simple change of ministry? W ould it be 
at a slight addition of privileged electors to the two hundred 
thousand who by themselves represented the sovereignty of 
the people ? Would it be at the abdication of the king ? Would 
it be at the regency of a woman or a prince daring the 
minority of the child ? Any of these contingencies must toeht 
their cause. They hastened to subscribe their influence to 
the Paris banquet. The men opposed to the dynasty did not 
dare to repulse the republicans, since in them they would 
have alienated all the number, ««i]l the noise and turbulence, 
and all the menace of their demonstrations. The people 
would have lost their interest in them when they no longer 
saw among them their friends and their tribunes. Their 
cause was in appearance identical ; their cry Tvas the same — 
‘‘ Eoform ! " 

A somewhat Carthaginian coalition bad been fomed in 
1839 by the repugnant components of the opposition chamber; 
and in the press, between M. Guizot and M. Thiers ; M. Bar- 
rot and M. Berryer; M. Dufaure and M. Gamier Pagiis; 
the republicans and the royalists. This coalition had done 
violence to the constitutional king, borne M. Thiers to power, 
disooumged the sincere opposition, ruined our foreign affairs 
in 1840, and demoralized the representative government. 

The same parties, with the exception of Messrs. Berryer 
and Dufaure, committed the same error in opposing the 
ministry of M. Guizot in 1848. They united to overturn 
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the existimg ordifer ol tilings, Tint tlie iinicwi 

%ould have enabled them te rcamBtf^uct^ Buek doalluewsi’^ 
cannot bnt engender rnin by necessary odneequentiej 
alitiorft, impotent to effect good, are wessnrily 
Revolutions alone can turn them to profit^ and they do |)ro^dt 
by them in effect. ^ The existing republic is the in voluntary wrotk 
of the coalition itt parliament of 1840, and of the coalition for 
agitation in 1848. Guizot and Thiers formed the first junction,; 
Dnvergier de Hauranne andeBarrot, in fending the eecond, 
wete, though unconsciously, the real authors of the republic. 

The Parisian banquet was the signal for a series of opposi- ^ 
lion banquets in the principal towns of tho Mngdom. In 
some of them the republicans were united with those men 
whose animosity was chiefly directed against the reigning 
dynasty ; and the coalescing parties covered the incongruity 
and diversity of their objects by vague, elastic phrases. In 
others, as at Lille, Dijon, Chalons, and Autun, they openly 
separated. Odillon Barrot and his friends, Ledru Rollin and 
his, refused to lend themselves to a hypocritical alliance. 
They aimed each at his own ends ; the one at a moderate and 
monarcliical reform of the electoral law, the other at the 
radical reform of tho government that is to say, at a republic. 

This schism first developed itself at the banquet of Lille. 
M. Barrot refused to sanction it, unless it were consented 
that the token of adhesion to the monarchy should be given, 
by a toast to the king. 

At Dijon and Chalons, M. Flocon and M. Ledru Rollin 
more distinctly marked it, by speeches which were regarded 
as preludes to a revolution already accomplished in the deter- 
mination of their partisans. 

Some members of the parliamentary opposition, of various 
shades of opinion, such as Thiers, Dufaure, and Lamartine, 
abstained from appearing at these ‘ banquets. Such turbulent 
demonetrations ‘ appeared to them either not to reach, or else 
to exceed, the limits of their opposition ; they feared by their 
presence and sanction to associate the one party in a struggle 
for revolution, or the other in an ambitious and purely minis- 
terial opposition. They, therefore, with many other members 
of the chamber, maintained their conscience and their indi- 
viduality, and held aloof. 

. Another banquet exciied much attention in France at this 
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® time; ii ibat given to M. de I^maptine on id<8 return 
from dmmber, by his compatriots of JH^om This had 
no political design^ M. de Lamartine had refused to i^are in 
the reform banquets, which, in his opinion, were toS vague 
and indefinite in their object Having been adverse to the 
parliamentary coalition from 1838 to 1840, he could not, as 
he thought, consistently with himself join the aggressive 
parliamentary coalition of 1847, He advanced alone to a 
l^rpose deteroSued and defined in his own mind. It would 
have been repugnant to his nature to throw himself into a 
mixed opposition without a common cause, to walk in oom- 
pany with his opponents to some unknown goal. He had 
openly avowed these sentiments in the Bien Public of M4oon, 
a little journal, widely echoed and quoted by the entire press 
of Paris and the departments. 

The object of the banquet of Mficon was to congratulate 
Lamartine, who was exceedingly beloved by his follow- 
citizens, on the success of his History of the Girondists, then 
recently published. 

The book had already been read not only in France, but 
throughout Europe. In Germany, Italy, and Spain, trans- 
lations of it had multiplied, as though it formed the daily 
' food for men's spirits. By it hearts were moved and intel- 
lects excited to activity. It led imagination and thought 
back, to that great epoch, and those mighty principles, which 
the eighteenth century, pregnant with futurity, hud be- 
queathed to the world as it expired, to deliver it from pre- 
judice and tyranny. Its pages mourned the blood guiltily 
shed in anger, ambition, or eowanliee, by the actors in the 
drama of the republic. They Mattered nothing in the dema- 
gogue, excused nothing in the executioner, and sympathized 
with the victims. But ho was not warped by his sympathy for 
the vanquished. Whilst he had pity for men and tears for 
women, he still adoicd philosophy and liberty. The vajmur 
that l^ose frotn the bloody scaffold did not hide from Him the 
sacred truths whioh loomed in the future through the steam of 
the horrid sacrifice ; he boldly dissipated that cloud, punished 
the murderers with the scourge of history, but restored to the 
new idea its proper rightfulness and iunoccnoe, avenging it 
from the crimes which had sullied it under tlie pretence of ad- 
vancing it. He covered tlie demagogue with opprohrium^ 
and restored true glory to the revolution. 
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: In reply to a epeeoli of the iipiay©?^ of M. 
a youDg> man who had compromised his oUco by bis 
tioal opinions and alliances, M. do Lamartine took occasion 
onoe ftoro to explain his sentiments to the oountiy. , Ho 
spoke as a man devoted both in mind and heart to the cause 
of the liberty of the human mind and the progress of organs 
isod democracy. 

Citizens and friends,*' he said, before 1 comment on the 
impatience which 3 rou are vi, present dispd^d io exhibit 
allow me to thank you for endurance and constancy 
which led you to braro with vigorous and imperturbahje 
energy the severity of the storm, the blaze of lightning, and 
the peals of thunder beneath this crumbling roof and these 
tattered tents. You have shown that you are truly* the 
children of those Gauls, who, in more solemn circumsknces, 
cried, ‘ If the heavens fall, we will beiir them up on the 
points of our lances.* 

But, my friends, let us go at once to the bottom of this 
demonstration. My recent book wanted a conclusion ; you 
have supplied it. That conclusion is, that France now needs 
to study the spirit of her own revolution ; to imbue herself 
anew in her own principles, purified and severed from the 
excesses which disgraced and the blood which stained them ; 
and to draw from her past, lessons for her present, and her 
future. 

“ Yes, to seek again, after the lapse of half a century, 
beneath the still glowing embers of events, under the still 
disturbed dust of the dead, the original, and, as I trusty the 
immortal spark which kindled in the soul oi a great people 
that ardent flame by which the whole world was lighted up, then 
fired, and then in part consumed. To rekindle, I say, in the heart 
of succeeding generations, that flame too nearly extinct, to fee<l 
it lest it should die out for ever, and leave France and 
Europe plunged a second time into the gloom of the dark 
ages. To watch over and purify it, lest its very compression 
should cause explosion, conflagration, and ruin. This is the 
sentiment of my book ; this is the sentiment of the times ; 
shall I, my friends, err, if I say this is your sentiment? 
(Cries of ‘ No, no/) 

From the earliest age of political reason, that is, from 
the age at which we form our opinions, after having lisped as 
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^ ih^ colons und prejadioes of our aurse?, 1 have 

iBek(?d Wbat^ thaa, ie tho FrOnoh revolution ? 

^ Was as the worsliippers of the past represeni, a great 
sedi^on of the people, who agisted they knew not wlSy, and 
trho^ in their inad eonvulsions, destroyed their church, their 
moiM^rchy, their ranks, their institutions, and their nationality^ 
a^d tore up the very map of Europe ? No, the French revo- 
Idsion was not a p^try insurrection of the French ; for aedi« 
tSoh subsides 8s it arose, add leaves behind it only mihs 
and Corpses. The revolution has left its ruins and scalTolds, 
ii is true ; that is, its remorse and its curse ; hut it has left 
also a doctrfne, it has left a spirit which will endure and per- 
petuate itself as long as human reason shall exist. 

The first doctrines of the beneficent revolution, which this 
philosophy desired to promote in the world, was ‘ peace 
the extinction of hatred between people and peo]))e; the re- 
cognition of fraternity between nations. To that we are ad- 
vancing : we enjoy peace. I am not one of those who throw 
back upon the governments they condemn even the benefits 
they confer. Peace will be, as I think, at sonm future day, 
the expiation held to countervail the faults of this govern- 
ment. Whether with the government or against it, whether 
as an historian or as a deputy, as a man or Jis a philosopher, I 
will ever supp(»rt the doctrine of peace. War is but whole- 
sale murder ; wholesale murder is not progress. (Long-con- 
tinued applause.) 

” If we continue for some years to come to abandon with 
weak inconsistency all that the French mind won in the late 
struggle, we shall abandon not only all the pi-ogress, all the 
intelligence, all the conquestvS, that modern mind has gained ; 
not only our name, our honour, our intellectual rank, our 
guiding influence over nations, but the memory and the blood 
of those millions of men, combatants or victims, who died to 
secure our conquests, 

“ The wild people of America say to tiro Europeans w’ho 
come to drive them from their soil, * If you require us to quit 
our land, suffer us at least to cariy with ns the hones of our 
fathers/ And wo too will have the hones of our fathers. 
They consist in the truths, the intellectual light, won by them 
iot the world, and which a continually-increasing reaction 
of opinion, but one which must eventually be arrested, would 
fain compel us to repudiate. 
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But fihall we ewoceed ? Hero let un e^samine ; fo« Watdiy * 
teibcb^es all ilung?^ erm the fttture, Ex|)i^6iice is the ody 
prophs^ insparatiQH of the wise. 

Let us not ho too much alarmed by reactions. Ihey 
' constitute the natuml moyement~-^tbe flux atid reflux of the 
human mind. Allow me to avail 'myself of an image bor* 
rowed from the implements of war that many of you have 
handled by land or by sea in the conflict /or our rights. 
When cannon has given for^ its explosion and its^diarge 
upon the field of battle, the shock of the detonation gives an 
impulse^ which forces the pieoc back. This is wljp/t artilleiy- « 
men call the recoil of the cannon. Political reactions are 
like the recoil of the cannon ; they are the recoil of ideas. 
The human mind, affrighted by the new truths Whidh the 
revolutions wrought in her name have thrown out before the 
world, shrinks back before her own discoveries, and weakly 
ubandons the territory she had gained. But, gentlemen, tho 
recoil is only temporary ; other hands step forward and r©^ 
charge the pacific artillery of human thought, and new ex- 
plosions, not 01 ball, but of light, restore their empire to the 
truths which seemed surrendered or vanquished. 

Let us not, however, dwell too long on the duration of 
these reactions ; let us consider rather what will take place 
when they shall have achieved their exceptional retrograde 
movements. In my opinion, it will be this : ^ 

If that royalty, monarchical in name, democratic in fact, 
adopted by France in 1830, comprehends that it is nothing 
more than the sovereignty of the people, reposing above 
electoral storms, and with a crowned head to represent the 
apex of the state — the unity and ])erpetuity of national power ; 
if modern royalty, the delegated authority of the people, so 
different from ancient royalty, the proprietorship of the 
throne, considers itself as a magistracy decorated by a 
title which has changed its meaning in the minds of men ; ff 
it confines itself to be a respected regulator of tlie meebanisnv 
of government, marking and moderating the movements of 
the general will, without thwarting or falsifying them, without 
changing or corrupting their legitimate source — ^public opiniem ; 
if it contents itself with being in its own eyes like the froniis- 
piece of some old temple, rebuilt by moderns, who place it in 
a conspicuous part of their now construction, in order to 
impose on the superstitious respect of the crowd, and to 
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bestaw m tltd ii«w edifice eomei of the traditiotis md aeeo* 
eiatioQs of the old one, it may eubsiet, repi^ntatife 
ro^ty, daring a sufficient len^h of timo to enable it to 
ame^e its work of preparation and transfer ; but the diiri^ 
tion ht its uses will, with our children, be the exact measure 
of "the duration of its existence, (Cries of ‘ Hear, hear/) 
Let us hope better things from the wisdom of govern- 
ments which have been enli^tened late indeed, yet early 
enough) let ns trust, for the preservation of their own 
interests I Let us hope well of the probity and energy of 
the public piind, which has recently been agitated by jaiw- 
sentiments of fear for the public safety. May the presenti- 
ments which we entertain and avow be for the ruling powers 
as warnings, not as threats. They are not inspired by 
the spirit of faction! There is nothing of faction in our 
thoughts ! We are not faction, we are opinion, which is more 
dignified, stronger, and more invincible than faction. (‘ Hear, 
hear/) 

‘‘Well, my friends, sjrmptoms of amelioration in opinion 
strike me, and perhaps will strike yon, too ; between the two 
parties who shall decide ? Who shall be judge ? Shall the 
deciding power be vested, as in our first strug^es, in violence, 
oppression, and death ? No, my friends, thanks to our 
fatiiers, it shall be in liberty, the liberty which they have 
bequeathed to ns ; liberty, which can now wield its own 
pacific arms for its defence and its development, without 
passion or excess* (Applause.) 

“ Best assured that by these means we shall triumph, 

“ If you ask what is the moral force which slinll bend 
the government to the national wUl, I reply to you, it is the 
sov^eignty of ideas, the monarchy of mind, the republic, 
the true republic, the republic of intellect. In a word, 
our republic is opinion, that modem power whose very name 
was unknown to antiquity. My friends, opinion as a power 
was bom on the day when Guttemberg, whom I have 
designated the author of a new world, produced in the 
invention of printing, the reproduction and indefinite com- 
munication of human thought and reason. The irrepressible 
power of opinion does not need, for tlie maintenance of 
its sovereignty, either the dagger of revenge, the sword 
of justice, or the scaffold of terror. It preserves the 
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cq^librium a<lea« a^d Inetitutiom ; it 

balance of tbe himiaii mio^ 

“ Ii)fo one of iiie i^es of ibis balanoo, matk you 
men will long continue to throw credulity, prejudices 
styled useful), the light divine of kings, distinction i^ts 
between divers ranks, hatred between nations, the demre of 
conquest, simoniaoal compact between the church and the 
empire, censorship of opinion, the compelled silence of the 
tribunes, the indolence and de^dation of the masses 1 

Into the other scale, gentlemen, we will throw that 
thing the most impalpable, the most imponderable of all 
the creations of God. We will throw in lighi^ — a ray of 
that light which the French revolution shot forth at the ejose 
of the lost century from a volcano indeed, but from a volcano 
of truths.” (Long-continued applause.) 

This oration, printed on the following day by the entire 
press, expressed in fact the sentiments of the country; — ^ 
smothered discontent with the system pursued by the King, 
which sacrificed the real and foreign interests of France to 
the aggrandizement of the Orleans family, and philosophic 
and rational Ipve of democratic principles, unshackled by a 
narrow oligarchy of two or three hundred thousand electors 
easily gained over or debauched by the ministry ; and, lastly, 
an unaffected fear, shared by almost all, of a revolution which 
would abandon the country to unknown contingencies ; — the 
desire of seeing the measures of democracy successively car- 
ried by a representative government extended and strength- 
ened — an appeal to moderation, joined with energy in the 
people, and to prudence and reflection on the part of govern- 
ment- The harangue contained no sentiments out of har- 
mony with the honest political conscience of the speaker ; it 
pointed to the fruits promised by the first revolution, as those 
which were to be, reaped, if possible, without a new one ; but 
to the spirit of the revolution as preserved and embodied in 
institutions, under pain of disgrace to France, and oblivion 
to the ideas which constitute the greatness and sacredness of 
the human mind. It v'as the faithful expression of the 
public sentiment, the prophetic cry of the soul of the countiy. 
All that went beyond that language went beyond the spirit 
of the times. 

■ M. de Lamartine, fearless of losing the popularity which 
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he anjoyei, iipl ouly in iiis wa depaaiaaeat, htit tfareaghout 
Fi'aace, holdly combated, a few days alter, the dobtrinec 
etpreased.hy jf* Ledru llollm and hie friends at the levoln- 
banquet of Dijon ; exposed to shame the symbols of 
17^3, exhibited, it was said, by the same parj^ at the banquet 
ci Ohdlons,"^ and denounced the antisocial doctrines which, 
from the lips of a young orator, had been applahded at the 
communist banquet of Autun* 

The banquets," be said, sf>eaking of those of Dijon itnd 
of Chalons, “ are the tocsin of opinion. Sometimes they 
strike correctly; sometimes they break the metal. Daring 
these manifestations, language has been held which might 
wel)^ make the soil to tremble beneath us, and associations 
revived which the present character of democracy might 
enable us to forget. Why call back from a past period wW 
ought to be buried with the occasion ? Why these imitations, 

. or rather parodies, of 1793? Do we now wish to deliver 
ourselves from liberty as our fothers then wished to deliver 
themselves from courts ? I assert that it is not only a folly, 
but an absurdity. It gives to the rational and orderly demo- 
cracy of the future the character and complexion of the past 
reign of demagogues. It caricatures the public feeling, and 
thus causes it to be misconceived. It cruelly recalls to some 
the terrors under which thdir fathers died, to others their 
confiscated property, or of their temples profaned ; to 
those days of sadness, mourning, and terror, which have left 
their gloom upon the country. Each epoch should be consist- 
ent with itself. We are not in 1793, we are in 1847 ; we 
aro the tribes who have crossed the Red Sea, and will not’ 
retrace our march ; who have planted their feet on the other 
shore, and desire still to advance, but to advance in peaceful 
order, towards democratic institutions. We see our govern- 
ment self-deceived, and we will warn it ; but in raising our 
voice to do so, we will neither alarm peaceful citizens, nor 
endanger honest opinions or just interests. 

** Let ns watch over ourselves. If we, as leaders of the 
orderly democracy, suffer ourselves to be confounded with 
demagogues, we are ruined in public opinion. It will be staid 
of us, ‘ They have their complexion — ^no doubt they are bitten 
with their insanity/ " 

Speaking on the 14th of November, in reference to the com * 
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batifiuet . of Autu% M« do JDtaijrtko e^iOMd 
witli tbe ftoedom. 

Ea^ eontinient Has its due He oHserred, ^ 

it cannot pass witbout being misunderstood and ,sul^ring tbe ^ 
just punishment^ assuming the guise of either opinions fey iijK 
curring the discredit 'which apaches to tHem^ A re yon honesty 
moderate, patient, in your democracy and yom opposition to 
[the government ? Oome th^n with us. Are you a faction ? Go 
and conspire in the dark. Art you communilts t Go and 
Support your brethren of the banquet of Autun. Until these 
things are ei^plained, we stand aloof. We desire to rein^ 
vigorate our country*s political existence, to givd to public 
Opinion the consciousness of 4ts power, to create a democnmy 
^capable of acting by its own intelUgenoe, restrained by its sense 
of dignity ; we desire to combine without awakening alarm,, 
>?ithoat injuring the rich or the poor, tlie arifitociacy or the 
bourgeoisie, the people or religion, the family bond or the 
rights of property. We wish to give to France senates worthy 
of her great national assemblies, senates worthy of old Athene 
or of Rome ; but we do not wish to reopen the Jacobin dab I ^ 
During these controversies between men who desired to 
meliorate, and men who desired to destroy, other demon 
Rations, inspired and directed by opposition to the reigning 
amily, were multiplied in the north of the kingdom. 

In these M. Odillon Barrot assisted, and gave utteranoe to 
^rave, considerate sentiments, honest and reserved, like his 
character. He and his friends stimulated the parliamentary 
opposition. His orations raised more indignation against the 
government, notwithstanding their reserve, than a, banquet-^ 
mg-hall could contain. The people listened at the doors, 
applauded the orator and other speakers of kindred sentiments, 
and escorted them on their entrance or departure from a town. 
The people were becoming accustomed to intervene between 
the ministers and the tribunes. 

At the close of the autumn, the original promoters of these 
anti-ministerial movements tried in vain to moderate them. 
They had been commenced with the idea of recruiting forces 
for Messrs. Thiers and Barrot, and for the opposition ; they 
|had in fact recruited for a revolution. 

Public impulsion always exceeds the limits designed by 
politicians. Reason Or ambition makes the calculation. Pae^ 
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it, mi of tlii» passion t|be foopto Ihe 
bodinaent. The wishes of the lea<te had (b^en limited to a 
change of ministry, eifected by the pressum of the ^ 

|>0ople already contemplated a change of gbrempient ; then 
^hind the main body of the people were sects and factions 
who dfcmmed of the entire orerthrow of the social compact. 


BOOK IL 

Buch was the state of feeling \n France at the close of 
1^47, when the king convoked the chambers. The ministry 
and the monarch, astonished but not alarmed by these demon- 
strations of opinion, regarded them as purely factitious indi- 
cations, as the wordy parade of sentiments and discontents 
which did not exist in men's minds; they tru^ed in the 
immense majority that the government possessed in the 
chambers; in the fidelity of the army, commanded by the 
princes ; and in the interests of property, industry, com- 
merce, all repugnant to change. 

A government essentially material in character despised 
the merely intellectual elements of opposition. In their eyes 
M. Odillon Barrot was but an eloquent man without a pur- 
pose M. Ledru Bollin they regarded as a noisy and popular 
man, throwing down the magnificent challenge of a republic, 
without believing in it, in order to mislead' and get rid of the 
opposition. The press and the banquets they regarded as 
the organs by which impatient ambition appealed to the popu- 
lace under a mortifying sense of its impotence in the national 
represen tation. 

Guisot fortified himself in his own self-trust, and in disdain 
of the vulgar, — a fundamental part of his nature. Diichfitel 
sought strength in the skilful management of the different 
parties in the senate, and in the regulation of votes which he 
held under his control. The king comforted himself by the 
recollection that he had been necessary to the people in 1830 ; 
W the belief that the firmness of his throne was important to 
Burope at large, and that the continuance of the continental 
relations witli France depended on its st&ility ; and lastly, 
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by that smile of Which, having long attmided smd 

dazzled him, ended by blmding him. Tl^se three personagos^ 
>vho initheinselves constituted the prestige, the Strength^ and 
the vigour of the cabinet, vraited, in undoubting confidence that 
all this movement and noisy opposition vronid expire at ihe 
foot of the throne and of the tribune, under the ekHjuence of 
Ouizot, the tactics of Duchfitel, amd the old authority of the 
king. , . . . • 

They aouoted not but that the majorities in the two cham- 
bers would emphatically belie the agitation and menaces of 
parties^ In order to elicit this contradiction, jrhich they 
desired to be given in the most marked and solemn manner, 
they agreed that the king's speech to the chambers shoidd 
comment on the conduct of those deputies and peers who bad 
assisted in the^^reform banquets. 

This speech of the king to the chambers characterized the 
men who had associated themselves with the reform banquets 
as being hostile to himself, and blind to resulta Many of 
the deputies in the lower chamber, and a few of the peers, had 
been so associated. These imprudent expressions served as the 
principal text in the discussion on the address. That debate 
was animated, hot, and angry. M. Thiers condemned the 
‘foreign policy which had surrendered Switzerland and Italy ; 
M.de Lamartine, from his own particular point of view, charac- 
terized this exclusively dynastic policy Austrian at Rome, 
sacerdotal at Berne, Russian at Cracow, counter-revolutionary 
everywhere. On the question of the banquets, M. OdiHon 
Barrot spoke with the authority of a leader of the constitu- 
tional opposition ; M. de Lamartine, although he had abstained 
from personally attending them, yet maintained that the 
ministry ought to regulate and not suppress by brute force 
the exercise of the right of meeting. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, addressing the ministers, “ do not 
deceive yourselves ; this is not, as* you imagine, an artificial 
agitation. This fire has not Imen fanned with the breath of 
man. Were it so, it would not by its universality present a 
character which justly alarms you this day, 

“ Whence this phenomenon in a country which has remained 
for seventeen years patient and tranquil ? It is that France 
has at length aroused to perceive the obstinacy which has so 
long sacrificed her trne policy, her dignity, her very security ? 
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Yos, alW biWag mtardy teftected, die baa fomed a dj^i 
estimate of that obstinate system legal i^e^riedoa wl^ 
m|>^k|e ber btemal resources; sbe marks a 
fixbg itself permaueullj in the place of that gn^ 
iMrd #der}j democracy prcmaised to her in 1830 ; die ohe^rw 
the aystem changing hands, withent a change of measur^ ^ 
ybitiiig the same results nnder diiferent adiUmistrators ; she 
beholds this vgry year corruption rising like an impure wave 
to the very feet of the ruling powers, and the%oum^ the most 
sordid vkes rising to the surface of political society, instead of 
lying, as elsewhere, in the sink of nations ; she sees the foreign 
policy of tlJe last seventeen years, the policy with which your 
names have been actively and gloriously couple, the policy of 
peace, suddenly sapped by your own hands, in order to pro» 
mote the^ personal interests of a family, and the ^ory of a 
dynasty, by the Spanish marriages ; she finds her natural and 
constitutional alliances sacrificed, and opposite alliances formed 
with the oppressors of Switzerland and Italy; she sees 
Fmnce, aS it were, systematiailly surrounded by yon with a 
frontier of counter-revolutions, and seeing all this, she is 
deeply moved, proving by that emotion, that she is a wise 
and prudent country 

« What would you have' thought and said, if, instead of 
exhibiting disquietude and carrying on constitutional agi- 
tation in open day, a perfidious silence had been observed, 
until the germs of disafiection sown by you for so many years 
had grown up in the mind of the people, and at length, at 
some period, instead of constitutional agitation, instead of 
public dissatisfaction muttering like thunder in the sky above 

J on, you would have had mines exploding m all directions 
eneatb the feet of government ? Then you would have 
lavished your accusations ; you would have said to your oppo- 
nents, *Your agitation is factious; you agitate after the 
manner of conspirators ; you have deceived the government 
by imposing periGidious silence on public discontent/ Yet it 
is because this course is not pursued, that you now accuse 
the people, and threaten to use, for the repression of their 
demonstraridns, not the recognized laws^ to which every 
good citizen hows, but arbitrary power, unsupported by law 
at air; you menace the Fq}resentative8 of ^e i^on, that you 
will place the hand of the police on the mouth of the country. 
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^ Govenwttiatet k iwtoed by the power of W ; but efuppoeli:^ 
tbatnO kw e3cisle4 which met the present uaee^ aud ^icmldl 
ve^atCi the demouetratioui so esuiultaneously e^ibite^ 
course sliouid be to digest aud propose Ur protectiye» hbend, 
uniform kw, establiehiug rights, not abridging them^ akw 
which we might first discuss without restmint, and,, when 
carried, might obey as becomes good citiaeus/' 

* The great majority of the chamber applauded these words^ 
and demanded the proposition df % law on the ngbt of assem* 
bly. The supporters of the existing order of things thwf. 
selyes felt the danger of a ministerial cliallenge to the repre- 
sentation of the country. • 

Remember that you are about to create an imminent 
peril," — Lamartine said to the ministers as ho closed his cGs- 
course, — '‘remember the Tennis-court and its consequences. 
Now, what was the Tennis-court of Versailles in 1.789 ? 
It was only the place of a political meeting of the states- 
general, closed by the ministers, but forced open by the hand of 
the nation, for the entrance of its outraged representatives." 

M. Guizot maintained, in opposition to M. Duvergier de 
Hauranne and M. Barrot, the righh of government and the 
chamber to attack in the senate those deputies who had 
insulted thm by attendance at the banquets, and to brand 
such agitators as blind or malioious. 

M. Hubert, keeper of the seals, exposed in a talented 
speech the danger of assemblies of the kind in question, un- 
subjected to any legal restraint. He deemed it expedient to 
revive the law of 1T91. He “ embroiled the fray** by carry- 
ing the arbitrary doctrine to its utmost limits. 

M. Lodru Rollin replied with a brilliance and force, which 
placed him thenceforth in the first rank of the orators of the 
opposition. 

Anger was excited on both sides. A diversion that might 
cool thtv passion of the chamber was much to be desired to aid 
towards au honourable issue of the conflict. This diversion 
would have been found in the proposition of a reasonable law 
to determine the extent and the limitations of the right of 
public meeting. The Conservative party desired such a law 
in common with Messrs. Duvergier de Hauranne and Lamar- 
tine. It was refused. The knot which prudence neglected to 
imtie w'as about to be summarily cut by a revolution. 
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llietwelltlk motidisj^meEit of iWis bad or|aiiue4 ib]baiH 
€^ei* Tbo o^posi^da pi^ise4 to maiotaitt fts politieal 
ngbta hy asaistmg in ibd oelofaraticm. TbO to 

take m the SOth of Februaiy, ’ ^ • 

The mitiisti^ deeltned to adopt iorce in opposing it, deterr* 
miniag tsither to establish the offence by a commissary of 
p^ibe, and then to bring it for judgment to the tribunals. 
Whe opposition wes unammous in accepting the oonte^ 4m 
theft ground. 'All was in prefaration for this peoiiic demons 
stration. , * ^ 

The eyening preceding the day appointed lor the bam|uet, 
the ministi^, alarmed at an inrltation giTon by the impatient 
republicans to the unarmed national guards, declared at the 
tribune, that it retracted its concessions, and would put down 
the demonstration by force. 

M. Barrot immediately convoked the constitutional oppo- 
sition at his own house for deliberation It was there pro- 
posed to yield before the violent resolution of the government ; 
M. Barrot and his friends fell in with this proposal. 

The following day a second conference was summoned at 
the house of a restaurateur in the Place de la Madeleine. M. 
de Lamartine, M. Berryer, and M. de LarochejacqucUn were 
invited to it,, and accepted the invitation. About two hun- 
dred deputies, holding the various shades o| opinion which 
marked the moderate opposition, were present. The course 
to be pursued was the subject of discussion, which was pro- 
tracted, full of variance, embarrassed, and without the issue of 
a dignified condition worthy of any party. 

Should the opposition recoil and fall backwards at such a 
moment, it would almost annihilate iteelf, it would dishonour 
its name, and lose its moral authority in the country; it 
would be enclosed in the Furcee Caudinm of the ministry. 
Should it> persist, it would run the risk of gaming too much, 
and of giving the victory whkh it might achieve to a party 
who desired that from which it shrunk. A revolution would be 
the consequence ; but the risk attencUng a revolution in 
favour of progress appeared to some minds preferable to the 
shame of a revolution of a retrograde character. The debate 
was prolonged. 

M. Lamartine, though, like M. Thiers and M. Dnfaure, 
inclined to disapptove the. system of agitation pursued in the 
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mvii Bbt ixikuiQ jfU bi^mSiatiQii oi) a. oubmiasioii * 
dlishonourahle;io liberal opin&ti. He mddeijJy to reply 
to M. J^ei^er, who ba4 mule a morisg epeec^h^ in 
however, without pointing at any; ooiidiiu|pnvti^ ineref^ 
proteated*''' 

‘‘ In liatenittg to M. Berryer,** he aaid^ who has, ep 
frankly and eo eloquently opened ^ you his great hiind» 1 
hare deeply aympathised in hie hesitations aS a* go<^ wm^ 
his patriotiq anxiety^ the eibrtaof his mind to tiiscoyer righi) 
truth, and light, at the terrible crisis in which the folly of an 
aggressive ministry has placed good citizens, whatever ehade 
of political opinions they may hold. I recognise my own 
thoughts and the sentiment of my heart in his. 

1 also, like him, and like yourselves, have meditated upbn 
‘the most honourable and patriotic, the most prudent and 
dignified course we can take, under the cruel alternative 
to which we are as it were shut up by circumstances. I also 
have perceived, with him and with you, the combination of 
opposite parties complicating our difficulties both present and 
future. Moreover, I observe that since the approach of the 
crisis, our ranks have been thinned, ^but 1 do not therefore 
pause irresolute. 

“ In crises like the present, our business is not with the 
absent. It is not the time for me to ask, where are such and 
such persons ? It is the moment when 1 am to inquire, 
what are the rights of my country ? 

We are told, the crisis is imminent ; traps are set ; tlie 
responsibility and the danger of those firm-spirited men who, 
in the name of their country, now take the lead of events, 
will be great. Gentlemen, I know all this ; I am more 
deeply sensible of it than those who have already declared it. 

Not to see it 'would be blind indeed ; to attempt to dissemble 
it, would be a weakness. 

“ A multitude is always a peril, even when it is gathered 
together by the just and legitimate sentiment of its duties and 
its rights. We know this, and acknowledge it ; we feel the 
triith of that axiom of antiquity, ‘ He who draws the people 
together moves them by the very act of assembling them.’ 

‘^Yes* gentlemen, the political horizon, the near horizon, 
the horizon of this week, is charged with anxieties and eonr 
tingenciee, which my mind, like yours, coutemplatefl with 
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awe» f Itiwr^ ■ tefleot^ imd I poaic? stilly in ^ wl porptoty, 
on tli^ p^tb wliifsb iles befoi« us- lu a tm& so in^purtaujt^ in 
'*(rHch W 0 are reepensiye for acting a^ men olf Veirtli 
asid Mu cf hearty I cousuk uoi my iiitcUect alone* l^deseetid 
into the deeper parts of my nature ; I strike updn%y hreaer, 
; and^ as in tne presence of the Supreme Judge, a^ my eon- 
ac^enee to rendiw acoourtit of its mtenrions and its acts ; and 
thus I state the question on trhieh have to deliberate. 
(Sensation,) * i# 

** What is our situatihn ? 

^‘We are placed by the provocation of government be- 
tween danger and disgrace. (Assent.) 

‘‘ This is the true description of our circumstances, I feel 
if so ; and your assent strengthens my conviction. Yes, wo 
are placed between danger and disgrace. 

^ Perhaps, gentlemen, we might he generous enough, great 
enough, devoted enough, to incur disgrace for ourselves, were 
we ^one concerned ; for my own part, I feel tlmt 1 could 
accept it ; I could accept my millionth or roy hundred 
millionth portion of shame ; I should suffer it with blushes 
indeed, but yet with satisfaction, to prevent at that price an 
accidental commotion from shaking the foundations of mv 
country, and to insure that no drop of the generous blood of 
a French citizen should stain the pavement of Paris ! 

“ I feel myself capable, you all feel yourselves capable, of 
this sacrifice I Yes, we would accept personal shame rather 
than a drop of blood of the people or the military should flow 
On our responsibility ! 

“But disgrace to our country, disgrace to the cause of 
constitutional liberty, disgrace to the charjicte^, and outrage 
to the rights of the nation, this we cannot, we ought not, 
in honour and conscience to permit. The character, the 
rights, and the honour of the nation belong not to us but to 
the French people. We may not traffic with that whicli is 
not onr own ! 

“ And if we did so, what should we say on returning to 
our departments, to those who confided to us the defence of 
their rights and the care of their dignity as a free people ? 
What attitude could we assume, what pa»i could we play in 
their presence ? ^ 

“ (>n the &ith of the right to assemble established cua« 



tom ^Ijl^ onjtlbe &ith of tfel m^5a$Koi^ 

erett oil tbe of tlte ^the re^ttUon of 

wlio t^ieiiiselvo^ etomsed iJie logal ngfat of olesembly/iilQd 
gave m oOr exaaii}kle, we h&^ bold politicqtl mootwga; wo 
We authorized. by our presentse, or, like myself, if uot by 
otir preaenoe, ut least by our consent, Ibose {mdfio meetii;^ 
through whii^ optnion, constitution^ly expressed, r^udi^s 
the ears of deputies and authorities ; we have endhura^d bur 
fellow-citizens wisely, constitufionaily, and ihoaeratdy^ to act 
upon this right of public agitation ; we have said to them, 

* If this right is attacked in your jjersons, wo will defend and 
preserve it for you. We will restore it to you immolate, iHt at 
least invested with the guarantees and the rules which the law 
alone can impose for the regulation Of its exercise/ 

“ This has been our language to them in time post ; but 
now pusillanimously yielding not to a law which I have 
myself inviNid from the chamber — ^but to the capricious ah/ 
arrogant order of a minister from the elevation of the tribune, 
shall wo take his prohibition for ’laW? Shall we sur- 
render to him, without even a legitimate demonstration 
of our resistance to coercion ? Shall we lay at the feet 
*'f Ills absolutism our tionstitutiohal weapons ? Shall we 
betray the trust reposed in us, and resign what we believe to 
bo a fundamental security for the liberty of the nation ? 
Shall we allow France to be despoiled of one of her liberties, 
the guarantee for all the rest, the liberty of opinion, and that 
without even a verbal protest against the spoliation ? Shall 
we return to our towns and to our departments, and say to 
our constituents, ‘ Behold the trophies we bring you back 
from the political arena to which you sent us to fight 
your battles, the wrecks of your constitution, the ruins of 
your freedom, of opinion, ministerial absolutism in exchange 
for national right ! ' 

“We have placed the neck of France under the feet ol 
a minister. (Acclamation.) 

“ No, no ; it is impossible ; we should no longer be men ; 
Franco would no longer be a nation. We ought rather in- 
stantly to give in our resignations, to disappear, and become 
annihilated in public disesteem. (Renewed acclamations.) 

“ Do not suspect that my words conceal a miserable eenti^ • 
meat of personal pride. I repeat, that to degrade and aum- 
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is 4 small matter; but to 

os^ oomEk^ dUsg^aoa^ crimo sit4 m 

wbiobiiSNS'Ooaldiiotsttstwn'r ' „:'.m 

me speak coolljr^ tke oecniisifa Coms^s 
it ; ;$fie j^i^gle. Wween tho fe^ersmont sjo 4 oiimlipss, is 
iBieiiiOntem tiet us fuilj uudorstaud wbat we doaii^ ^uld 
done by France on Tjoesday. Do we wish jbr a sodition ? 

Do wo dei^.a ravolution ? No* May (Jod defer for 
tte kmgest possible time the Qecessiiy of a reyoiation in o;ur 
QOUfitry ! Wliat, then, do we desire ?, An act q£ the national 
will and 0^ the national faith in the omUipotonoo of the kgal 
rights of a great country* 

France has often, alas! during the last £fty years, too 
often, and perhaps too impetuously, rushed upOn revolutionary 
acts ; she has not yet performed a great national and civil act. 
It is each an, act of her citizens that we now dj^sire from her, 
an act of legal resistance to those absolutists against whom 
she has not hitherto known how to defend herself by con* 
stitutional means, and with no other arms than her attitude 
aUd her will. (Applause.) 

It is an act of her citizens that we propose, and of which 
France will be witness by the eyes of the people of Paris ! 
iLet us learn 9 for once, to guard, to defend, and to establish by 
such an aict, by a firm attitude calmly maintained, by an 
appeal to the justice and not to the violence of the country, to 
gum^d and keep that which we have before been able to con* 
<juer, but never to defend. (Applause.) 

“ This act will be dangerous in the ex,ecution ; we do not 
deny it ; but, the renunciation of her rights by tho nation, the 
submission to ministerial absolutism, the encouragement of 
attempts at ministerial usurpation, the humiliation of the 
national character, before all governments, would be no lees 
dangerous. 

There is danger on both sidea Cease, kowever, to speak 
of danger, lest you deprive us of the coolness necetoury to 
avert it ; lest you present to us the tempjbation needlessly to 
brave it! , 

‘"It will not be in our power, ^ntlemen, by all the 
moderation, reserve, and prudence of word and action re* 
commended to us by our committees, to avoid danger. It 
e:j^ists. that is in God's band, not in ours. He alone 



^ insi^l!^ ihe qpirit ^ peace md oirdet iato the bearts «€• 
thOBe crowds who iriU flock to assist in ibe iniciflc demon-* 
stm1i<)p mtendtfd to pic6er?e out k^itntions^ I^t os b^ech 
bim to g^raat m that token of bis proteiotilig flavour to the 
eau^ of liberty and |Hro|tress» and to avc^rt all fearful col-^ 
kmm between our mtismis who bear arms, and our citisens 
wbo bear them not. Let us hope and let mco^ure all 
citmeus that it may be oo* Then let us leave issues to 
Providence, and to the responsibility of t&e goverumeUt, 
which has, by its acts alone, provok^ and brought on this 
ikngerous manildstation. ^ 

“ I cannot tell whether the arms confided to our brave 
soldiers will be all managed by prudent bands. 1 would 
hope this ; 1 would believe it ; but should it happen |hat 
their bayonets transgress the law, that their muskets should 
b6> loaded, one thing I know, gentlemen, thatv we shall 
defend, first with our voices and then with our breasts, the 
institutions and future liberties of our people, and that those 
bullets must penetrate our hearts to wrest from, thence the 
rights of our country. Let us now no longer deliberate! 
Let us act !*' 

Such were Lamartine's words. Enthusiasm rather than 
reflection drew them from him. Until that moment, he had 
carried his scruples so far as to object, and to avOw his 
objection, to the agitation of the political banquets, as an 
allurement to revolution. At the last moment he appeared < 
to change . his tone. It ^was no longer the question of a 
reform liquet, but of the legal right of assemblage, forcibly 
contested with the deputies by the ministry. 

The struggle between the opposition of every shade and < 
this government was embodied in this political ,du^. Lamar^ 
tine thought he saw the honour of the opposition lost, if it 
should recede, after having advanced thus far. The opposition 
of the left centre was losing its strength, and thereby enfeebling 
those other parties which it Lad involved in its manosuvres 
or its manifestations. Lamartine bad not been associated 
with this branch of the opposition; he deemed it more per- 
sonal than national, more ambitious than politicaL The secret 
satisfaction of finding it now in undisguised weakness, the 
gloxy which would attend gaining a march upon it, and con- 
victing it of impotence and ineonsisteucy, might perchance^ 



irnooDsciaiviljr to UmsoU^ lend W9>rmth to his woj^iL 4^uy 
sueh teae^iA Mkwg^ howem, e;^por»ted in his isijpoook 

The oppoMtioo of the left centre once more melt^^jeway^ 
That |>$rty abaOjEloned the faaQq[oet. The ooo9eq:aeQoes which 
liamar^ne^s harangue might have produced were thus pre^ 
vealedf e,ikd it went lor nothing in ihe issue of events, which 
Smother course* 

But If these considarations excuse Lamartine's &ult 9 they 
do not ahsolv^ it. The incil^ent which he gave ^ the 
Opposition mi^it have resulted in a conflict j it was oo less 
, calculated to have such result, than was the hliudness and 
obstinacy of^^overnment. 

^^ama^ne left something to chance ; rirtae leaves every- 
thing'^to prudence, when the repose of states and the lives of 
men are in question. He tempted God and the people. His 
self-reproaches for this > fault have since been extremely 
severe ; it is the only one which weighs upon his conscience 
in the whole coarse of his political career ; he does not wish 
to extenuate it either to himself or to others. It is a serious 
crime to throw back upon God that which he has been 
pleased to impose upon statesmen — responsibility. By this 
speech Lamartine threw down a challenge to Providence. 
The wise man will never tempt fortune, but always anticipate 
and conciliate it. 

In the evening of the day, some few deputies and peers, 
about seven or eight in num^r, repaired, spontaneously to 
Lamartine's house. They had come to the resolution to aocepv, 
though alone, the challenge which government offered, and 
which had been declined by the loft centre ; they were deter- 
mined to repair to the banquet, in order to protest, by their 
presence there, agaiust the arbitrary interdict of the ministry. 
They agreed, on the morrow, to re*assemble at the house of 
the duke d'Harcourt. A few moments later they learned mat 
no banquet would take place, and dispersed. 

The government, however, foreseeing the events woich 
might arise from such an agitation and tension of the public 
mind, had drawn a large number of troops into Paris or 
around it* They were rated at fifty-five thousand men. The 
artillery of Tincennes had orders to present itself on the first 
summons at the Faubourg St. Antoine. By dispositions 
carefully studied, and made as fiir back as 1030, in anticipa-. 
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ooionpied by a etroiog garrison, ini^nted .the r<^ between 
tPairis and Saint Cloud* Thirty-^seren battaMons of inlrnitiy, 
one, battalion of Chasseurs a Orleans, three companies of 
<mgineers, twetcty sqnadrotis, four thousand yeteraus of the 
muhimpaji guard, and five Utteries of artill^, formed the 
garrison of the capital. 

The night was passed in silence, — ^the silence of a city re- ^ 
fleeting before action. The morning did not pi^bgnoBticate a 
day of fate. There were no arms concealed under the gar- 
ments ; no rage was painted upon men s countenances y cuiious 
and inoffensive crowds continually moved along the boule*- 
vards, gathering numbers as they went ; other crowds streamed 
from the suburbs of Paris ; they appeared, however, rather to 
observe what’ was passing than to meditate any act The 
event seems to have been engendered by the curiosity which 
awaited it 

The youths of the schools, evea the vanguard in revolu^ 
tions, assembled in groups from various quarters of the city, 
and gathering numbers and courage as tliey rolled along 
chanting the Marmllam^ directed their course to the Place 
de la Madeleine. The electrified people responded to the 
hymn. The column increased, crossed the Place de la Con- 
corde, passed the Pont Royal, forced the palisades of the 
deserted Chamber of Deputies, and spread without a leader or 
a specific object into the gardens of the palace and upon the 
quays. A regiment of drag<wns advanced, and easUy, and 
unresisted, dispersed the youths. The infantry next arrived ; 
the artillery took its position in the street de Bourgogne ,* the 
bridge was defended by the military. 

The deputies, saddened but not disquieted, assembled in 
their ball without being subjected to insult ; they ascended 
the steps of the portico which faces the bridge, and from • 
thence contemplated the increasing force at the disposal of 
government, and the advanced waves of the multitude which 
the cavalry were pushing back in tlie Rue Royale* No cries 
were heard, not a single shot. The band of a rejdmeut of 
chasseurs played its pacific notes before the palisadels of the 
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asat ^altted Me place, went ap to the deck, perused the acca*^ 
sa^ioii, mi sm^ed dkdainfmly* He had read and written 
hbi^lj# His, bold and l^fty spirit loved its toagnificent 
scenes ; his eloquenoe sought opportunities for di^kys, wMoh 
,. would be pe^etuated to future times ; his eye welcomed the 
strife. He Craved an aceusation, against which he was de-* 
fended within the bhatnber, by the large majority which he 
commanded, and without it, by a monarchy and an army. 

The diiltmcted chamber, meantine, was engaged in the dis- 
cussion of the laws of administration. 

The day, short and gloomy as one of winter, beheld the 
wandering crowds augment, and some barricades arise^ staking 
out the field of this revolutionary conflict. 

Committees of insurrection eat constantly in the secret 
societies, and in the offices of the republican journals. We 
are iguorant of what passed there. They were probably 
rather engaged in observation than in action. The limited 
power of a conspirator, who has but scanty numbers at his 
disposal, only possesses influence as it ministers to a sentiment 
generally entertained, or a pre-existing passion. 

The governments, t 3 rrannies, or desj)otisms of old days 
might perish by a plot. Under liberal governments conspi- 
racy evaporates. The only all-powerful conspirator of mod^ 
states is opinion. 

Night fell, and no blood had been spilt. That night was 
silent, like the day, but restless, as is the eve of a great event. 
The rumour of a probable change of the ministry, who were 
relaxing their hold of power, reassui-cd the citizens in some 
degree. The troops bivouacked in the streets and open spaces. 

* Some wooden chairs and benches belonging to the Champs- 
Elysibs, which had been set on fire by boys, illuminated the 
horizon, and disclosed the disorder of the scene. The govern- 
ment was everywhere in possession of the streets of Paris, 
except in a kind of citadel fortified by the nature of the 
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that .revdlutieieaxy teetinel wUeh is fl^taneeee aad ed^ne^ 
in its c^peratieB. :7heit very leasts dtsapi^i^d IkBk 
obstinacy EBd teme^ty^, m th^irein at i&eibB)at 
four or five hundred in numW. Another detaobttient of 
r^ubUcans, altogether without leaders, disarmed the national 
guards of the Batignolles during the night, Jbtimed' the 
station at the barrier, and fortified themselves in anei^fa^ 
bouring quarter, where they awaited the event. No Attempt 
was m^e to dislodge them. 

At break iof day, the roads which led to th^ several 
gates of Paris were covered with columns of cavalry^ infantry^ 
and artillery, summoned by the orders of government These, 
troops presented an imposing e&ct ; they were obedient and 
in perfect discipline, but silent and dejected. They carried 
in their countenances their grief at being called to act in a 
civil war. They successively took up positions in the quarteirs 
where the multitude of Paris chiefly reside. The mob did not 
combat in mass on any point. Scattered groups attacked atid 
disarmed isolated posts, forced their entrance into armourers* 
shops, and from concealed situations fired random shots at the 
troops. ^ 

Barricades, commencing with, and radiating from, the 
centre, formed by the church of St. M6ry, were raised from 
distance to distance, and built and multiplied almost before 
the very fiEujes of the soldiers: they were no sooner erected 
than abandoned. The troops had only stones to oppose. The 
battle was a silent one, — its progress was felt; its sound 
unheard. 

The national guard, summoned by the call to arms, was 
assembling legion by legion. It preserved a neutrality, or 
limited its manifestations to an interference between the troops 
and the people, whilst it loudly demanded the dismissal of the 
ministry, and reform. Thus the national guard became the 
shield of the revolution. 

Such, on the dawn of the 24th of Februa^, was the state 
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oaval^) enveloped in thrix grey oloaks^ and bolding Cbe naked 
$^b;re in bandy might be mm* They bad been in the same 
spoty and xnain|aland! the sapie posiliony for tbirty^ix hours; 
their Wses slept under them,* and they themselv^es shivered 
from cold and hanger. Officers were passing at hard gallop 
up down the streets at every second, carrying orders and 
counter < orders, from one part of Paris to another. 

(h the distance, home from the quarter of the H6tel de 
TiUe, and the deep and intricate labyrinths of the surrounding 
streets, occasional firing might be heard from the platoons ; but 
as the day drew on, the sounds riackened, and at length eeased. 

Few people were in the streets. They seemed to leave 
their battle to be fought by the invisible spirit of the revoln* 
tion, and by that small number of obstinate combatant who 
were dying for tbe cause in the heart of Paris. Between the 
great masses of the people, and the small group of republicans 
who actively fought, there seemed to be a watchword or a 
secret intelligence which said to tbe one party, Resist yet a 
few hours longer and to the other, “ Forbear to mix in tbe 
straggle, and to shed French blood ; the genius of the revolu- 
tion fights for all ; the monarchy is upon the decline ; it suffices 
to give it a gentle thrust, and tofore tbe sun sets the republic 
will have triumphed/' 

The fate of the day was at the disposal of tbe national 
guard. Hitherto tbe government had forborne to sound the 
doubtfurallegiance of this body by requiring it to take an 
active part in the event, and fire uimmi the Parisian people. 

General Jacqueminot, commander-in-chief of the force, 
intrepid and adventurous, but at that moment ill. doubted not 
but mat his officers and soldiers shared with him the devoted 
martial resolution Vhich he found in himself. 

The king, who during eighteen years had pressed the hands 
of the greater number of individuals forming the civic guard 
of Paris, and who, knew better than any other man how 
closely tlieir interests and hU own were welded together, be- 
lieved himself sure of tlieir Imarts and their bayonets. 
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nitota of this eotpa^ had long since diseoi^ered to Mm an 
existing within it, a smo^e^ discontent, a dSsaff€M:^iion 
which, bowe^^et nngratefol it mj^t be, nras md, and whicfat 
though it had not as yet grown Into sedition, might manifest 
itself in desertion at the hour of danger^ He had warned 
the king of this, and the king had rejected the warning with 
a smije and motion of incredulity, — Go,*' Louie Philippe had 
said to him,—** go, and take yon care of Paris ; I will, answer 
for the rest of the empire/' ^ ^ 

The faithful magistrate had withdrawn distressed, because 
alarmed by the profound security of his master. 

The national guard, called to arms on the morning of the 
24th, and ordered to interpose between the people and the 
troops of the line, obeyed the summons slowly and with inde~ 
rision. 

In the prolonged movement of the pe6ple, the guard saw 
an anti-ministerial manifestation, an armed petition in favour 
of electoral reform, which it was far from disapproving, and 
which it secretly fttvoured. 

The name of Guisot was become hateful to this body ; his 
long- COD tinned power was burdensome to it. If it approved 
his general principles of government, it bore persona) dislike 
to the man. His policy with regard to England had never 
been satisfactory to it ; that policy appeared in its eyes to 
have been in time pfist too complacent, and more recently 
vexatious and imprudent. In Portugal he had bought peace 
at the price of political servility ; and at Madrid waa* had 
been rashly risked for the aggrandizement of the Orleans 
fiimily. It would rejoice, therefore, in the humiliation of a 
minister equally unpopular in peace and war. 

Nor was the guard alarmed to see the people vote 
with fire-arms against the wom-^out system of the king. 
Louis Philippe h^ declined in its afibctioris as he had de- 
clined in years.. His wisdom appeared to the Parisians 
petrified into obstinacy ; and that this obstinacy should he 
shaken pr conquered by the insurrection, appeared to tile 
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in the judgment of the natioiial guard, the eot^e^^nenoea 
of ^0} rising wo^d be confined to a <iange of ministrr 
fenoed upon the king by the attitude ol the people^ whm 
'eNNild admit the preBOut opposition, in (he j^rsons of It, 
Thiers and H. Odillon Barrot, to the oondnet of aSkirs ; to a 
moderate tefocm of the eleetpral law ; and to a Chamber of 
De|)(atie% which riiould be negenemted and conformed to the 
6|irit of the nation. The most far-sighted only saw in it 
a posrible ^abdication of the sovereign, and a regency. In 
fine, the national i^iard* imagined itself introducing tlie oppo- 
sition to power, ' when in fact it was introdnchig a revointioii 
to France. ^ 

Farther, the guard felt confident that during the past night 
events or persons would have counselled concessiion to the 
king, and that a new ministry would be annottneed during 
the inorning ; whereupon it conceived that, the object of the 
popular demonstration attained, the insurrection would termi* 
Bate in cries of joy and a general illumination. 

The Chamber of Deputies had been assembled since eight 
o'clock in the morning, in order to await the communications 
that the king might have to addicss to it by his ministers. It 
was as full of security as the monarch ; the majority of the 
deputies, confiding in their own strength and in the number 
and fidelitjr of the troops, were quietly talking on their benches 
of the vanous ministerial combinations wbicli the next hour 
was about to disclose to the chamber. All parties saw an 
approaching transference of power from the hande of the 
ministry ; none as yet anticipated a change of govern- 
ment. 

The adherents of ministers, however, .were amazed and 
appalled ; ambitious spirits exulted in the glimpse of coming 
fortuna Men of independent character contemplated with 
sadness the struggle of two embittered parties, which might 
issue in the total ruin of the country. 

Painful auatiety weighed upon the assembly, though it was 
not dsaracteriaed by de<ipondency. Whenever an important 
person entered the hall, deputies flocked around him, as if 
eager to leam from his lips the secrets of the future. 

One of these men, and one tp whom Proridenoe h^ 
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XaiaartiBesiras.tlie eon of a oonotir genilem^ on tW 
b^ka of the ^one. Hia eariy life bad been obeeam ; he bad 
passed it in study, in trarei, and in retreat. Hie kter- 
cburse bad been with natoi^ wi^h letters^ andaritb his owb 
thoughts. He had been educated in hatred to the empire i 
he felt that that slavery was only glorious in its e^teisial 
aspect, that it was gloomy and sad within. Tba study of 
Tacitus bad inspired his heart against the tyranny of a 
modern Csew. ' • 

The scion of a race characterised by its religion, its mili- 
tary ardour, and its attachment to the royal ^Imnse, Itamar- 
tine, in common with many other sons of the old nobility, 
had entered the king^ s gnaids on the restoration of the Bour^ 
bona. Impatience and disgust of that service in time of’ 
peace had induced him to quit it ; he had resumed his inde* 
pendence, and occupied himself in extensive travels. His 
poems, written almost involuntarily, had introduced him to 
fame, and* had led the politicians of the day to pay him 
court prematurely. 

Under the auspices of M. de Talleyrand, M. Pasquier, 
M. Mounier, M. Royar-Collard, M. de Broglie, M. de 
Bonald, and especially of M. Lain 6, he was introduced to 
diplomacy. 

His opinions, aiid those of his family, growingly liberal, 
were' not pleasing to the court. His independence retarded 
his advancements It was only in 1830 that he was ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary in Greece., 

After the revolution of J uly, he resigned his appointment 
from feeling of resjiect for the tottering royal house which be 
had served, and from some sentiments of reserve towards the 
ascendant fortune of the new line. He bad passed two years 
in Eastern traveL The horizon of the world had given ex-* 
pansion to his thoughts ; the spectacle of ruins of empires, 
while it strengthens philosophy, tinges it 'with melancholy. He 
had, as It were from a geographical elevation, seen races, 
ideas, religions, and empires spring up, attain maturity, and^ 
perish. Peoples had disappeared, and while nations passed 
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ww advancing on 4u infinite career. At thg cloi^ of 
au^ a train of national lustones, ^od is niore 
Hen seek to estimate tke divine ^esi^ in kumjan civitiaati^* 
iTbey glimpses of it, and talce an article ^ |a|iih ike 
unlimited progress of man, Local and kmporat^ polmcai in*- 
dwindle and vanish, A nuiven^ and eternal polio; 
Wnes in view. The traveller sets out a man and returns a 
philpsoplier. Henceforth he belongs to no party hot thi^ of 
0od* Opinion becomes philosophy, and politics religion. 

Such kdthe effect of long wandmngs and profound modi* 
tation in the East, 

«' It is only after the ocean is dried up that the secrets of its 
bed can be discovered. Thus it is with the ocean-bed of 
nations Histoiy does not comprehend them until they have 
ceased to exist 

During his Eastern travels Lamartine had been chosen 
deputy for the department of the Nord. 

For twelve years he had kept liimself isolated from parties, 
Seeking the path of truth and the light of philosophy ; speak- 
ing sometimes for, sometimes against, the acts of government. 
Equally witlmat animosity against the new dynasty, and 
without affection for it. He witnessed its reign^ He was 
ready to aid and support it, if it would support the growth of 
democratic power and right ; to resist it, if it manifested dis- 
position to fall back upon the past. 

The political principles of Lamartine w^re those of that 
eternal truth, of which the Gospel is but one page, — ^the 
equality of men before Gcd, .to be realized on earth by laws 
and forms of government, giving to the largest number, and 
in time to all citizens, the right of personal intervention in 
government, and thereby the means of promoting the moral 
and material welfare of human society. 

Lamartine, however, recognized the rule and government of 
reason as superior to the brutal sovereignty of numbers ,* for 
in his eyes reason was the reflection of the deity in man ; the 
fiovereigniy of reason was the sovereignty of God, He never 
pushed his uepiratibne for equality to the diimera of a violent 
attempt toj produce that which cannot by possibility exist — ^the 
actual sociid equalization of all classes and conditions. He 
bold no society as mvilized^unless it was founded on three 
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S uenoi?,. to ^A^itixiimidtn & %i ves, ohitdren, a^d pamtis, aad 
Jbruiblikatidii of the i^eiee, be bald in iborroj'* l^cialistn in 
its dijBfbii*ant forn^ oir ^yled by ite varied names ctf 
Simmisiky Pourruttinh and Exprymatidn <^f mpii^ imdar 
|»ret63tt of thnlriplying fwoduce, %nd rdKeving if 
tion, inspired him with pity. 

It appeared to him^ itidc^ that property, in eommon^Vith 
all else that appertains to man, may be ameliorated by instir 
tutions calculated to develop, not to destroy it But pnv' 
tected wages appeared to him as the most free and periect 
form of association between capital and labour ; b^ose 
wages, fairly competed for, is the exact proportion belwoon 
the value of labour and the requirements of capital; a pii^* 
portion expressed in every fi^e country by what is c^ea 
competition. 

Nevertheless, as the labourer, pressed by hunger, has not 
always, and on the instant, complete ^liberty to wOigh his 
right, and to proportion thus the price of his labour to the 
service which it renders to capital, Lamartine admitted that 
the state might be, to a certain measure, the umpire or go- 
between of the two contracting parties. 

He further wished that the state, which should take the 
oversight alike of the strong and the weak, should, in cer- 
tain extreme oases, determined by the administration, furnish 
assistant labour (travail d*a$sutance) to those operatives who 
could by no means procure bread for their families. He pro- 
posed a tax for the poor. 

He could not endure that a highly civilized society should 
say to its workmen without food or shelter, Go and die ; '* 
he desired that it should rather ofier him labour and bread. 

Finally, deeply impressed with the advantages of property, 
he earnestly wished to destroy the levelling policy by making 
the possession of property accessible to the greater poiption, 
and dually to the entire mass of the citizens. But the first 
condition necessary to this distribution of property, to its 
gradual sjpread and difiusion, must be, he strongly asserted, 
respect for property ; that is, req>ect for its inviolability and 
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mch were the ideas entertained by Latnartine with respect 
to the, character of any social rfiyoliition, or rather of any 
ftenges in ff>renment intended , to result in benefit for tte 
ma^s. 

l^ith regard to the form of goTernment desirable to a 
ns^tibn^ h#had, in his Histoiy of the Oirondins, giren his 
ideas fully. There Jie had written largely, as well on the 
ihonarcbical, as on the republican form of govemmont. 

As the character of the man is much displayed in those 
pa^, we shall reprint them at the close of this volume- 
From that extract it will appear that, in Lamartine's view, 
the question as to form of government was rather one of cir* 
cumstancea than of principles- If the constitutional govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe had mncerely devoted its wifl and 
energies to the gradu^ advance and amdiioration which the 
times demanded, whether moral or material, he would hare 
supported it ; for in his appreciation, after having cslmfy and 
rationally pondered on the happiness of nations or individuals, 
stability and order appeared the grand conditions of repose. 
Repose is good ; but Lamartine knew that settled powers 
(^^pouvom assis*'), to borrow the experience of which he has 
availed himself in the History of the Girondins, obstinately 
resist those measures of a transforming or progressive eba* 
raoter^ which nece^rily shake the existing state of things. 

Whilst his conscience forbade him to excite a revolution, 
yet should circumstances produce one, he would gladly accept 
it« lie was resolved to brave its storms and its perils in order 
to make it tend to tbe refilimtion of principles which he con- 
sidered had been sufficiently matured whilst he would seek 
to restmln it, so far as he was able, within the bounds of jus- 
tice, prudexme, and humanity. 

The two grand ends that he believed sacred enough to be 
worth the struggle of a revolution in no way touche^ open 
his own personsd interests. They only served the cause of 
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Isi; The acoesmoQ of the masses to political rights a$ a 
prepaia^on lor tb^r progressive, inoiensive, and gradual ac- 
eesskm to justice, to equality of inteliigence, and f>f relative 
well-being in society. 

2nd. The true emancipation of the conscience of mankifiS, 
not by the destruction, bpt by the endre freedom of reli^ous 
opinion. The means to this was, in his view, the complete 
separation of the ehureh from the state. So long as the .State 
and the church should be linked to one another by simoniacal 
contracts; by wages received and invesdtures conferred, the 
slate appeared to him to be an interposing object between Ood 
and the human conscience ; whilst, on the other hand, reli- 
gious institutions appeared to him adulterated and profaned 
in descending from the dignity of independent beli^ to ^he 
servile condition of political offices* 

The revolution of 1789," he had said at the tribune, “ has 
won liberty for all except for God, Religious truth is die 
captive of the law, or is enslaved by the salaries and partial 
favour of government. It is our duty to restore to it its inde- 
pendence, and to leave k to radiate itself by its oWn laws over 
the human mind. In becoming more free, it will become 
more genuine ; and in becoming more genuine, it will become 
more holy ; in becoming more holy and more free, its efficacy 
will be increased, That which is now mere law, will then 
faith ; that which is now dead letter, will then be spirit ; that 
which is now barren l^rm, will then be actiod." 

Lamairtlne was created religious as the air was created traus 
parent. The sentiment of the deity was so inseparable from 
his Soul, that his politics could not be distinguished from his 
religion. All progress which failed to conduct man to clearer 
knowledge add more devoted adoration of the Creator, the 
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Sftit wHbt hm aspim^om and bis a0k jp|pgi*es0 in 
amd greater depth in adorathm/ he Wly dem^d (ibis 
tbroQgh the aeiioii of the general reason on a^ and 
of individnal reason on eaob. He beM ini berror the per** 
seontion, the violence, and even tbe seddctlon of conscience. 
Hof^cerely re^ect^ in others that faculty^ the most in- 
violable of all with which man is endowed— faith. 

venerated faith and piety under whatever satered form 
they might animate, enlighten, and console his brethren. He 
tooK deep note of the many holy virtues of whidh Catho- 
licism, understood otherwise than ho understood is the 
divine parent, in the heart of believers. 

He would have died to secure the inviolability of his sin- 
cere and conscientious worship to the humblest of believers. 
Whilst he wished that religions would lay aside the anti- 
quated dress in which they were disguised, he did not wish 
that they should be violently or irreverently despoiled. 

His sole apostle was liberty, the only worthy minister of 
Ood in tbe mind of men. He respected the priesthood, 
provided this priesthood was the voluntary magisiiacy of the 
soul, armed with faith and not with law. His system of 
liberty of worship on the principle of voluntary association 
was ratio:?al, pious, and anii-revolutionary, in the bad sense 
of that word. 

These two principles formed the secret eprings winch 
induced Lamartine not to bring about a revolution^ but to ac- 
cept one, or'rather the completion of one. He did not close his 
eyes to the difBculties, dangers, and catastrophes that every 
revolution brings with it. He loved dmnociacy as justice. 
He abhorred demagoguiran as the (grranny of the many. 
Humanity in the gross, as each man ^particular, is com- 
posed of a good and an evil element. virtue and vice are 
mingled in the multitude as in the individual. The vicious 
parts of human nature are stirred and developed by revolu- 
tion. 

All that tends to bring the vicious elements into play 
appears to multiply and increase them for the passing time ; 
when calm is restored, these elements rink again to the depths 
of society. It is the strife of the foam against the ocean. The 



odium 6^ k $MMidsi 1^ otw atid 

boi St dic^ not eadif^ ita ^ ^ 

knew (^t* ; He ^lembled it nnik^ of tbe of 

detnngo^i^. He was deiermbea te iFesiM !t^ ^and die. 

if needasaiTj, to pfeisisrve the pnre p<ttibe of the people from 
its deliHutn and its fttry, atd to protect the cslm majesty of 
a revolution. 

While he was Hstenihg to and observing yithont fnlly 
understanding it, a movement, Vesembibg lather an ^peufe 
than a revolution, which was in progress in a few streets of 
the centre 6{ Paris, the oou:^ of events was, as follows. 
On the evening of the 23rd, felldttly after the decline of day, 
the populace, assured of a change of ministry, rollcki along 
the boulevards and the streets, hailing with applause the 
illuminations which lighted up the fa 9 ades of the houses. 

A feeling of peaceful joy filled the breasts of the citisenS. 
There was a sort of tacit proclamation of reconciliation be- 
tween king and people, after an outburst of anger. It was 
known that the king, shaken but not subdued, had suc- 
cessively summoned to the Tuileries M. Mol^ M. Thiers, and 
M. Barrot ^ 

M. Mol6, a man of political temperament, of ability for a 
crisis, agreeable to the court, honoured by conservatives, 
and loved by the superior bourgeoisie, was one of those 
natural aristocrats whose character accords with their birth, 
and whose native sujieriority wins for them bonour and 
aficction, even fiom the most jealous democracy. 

M. Thiers, the leader of the personal opposition to the 
king, witli talents fitted for anything, and capable of the 
most unexpected combinations, could equally amaae the con- 
servatives, govern the king, or fascinate the people. 

M. Barrot, hitherto unsuited to office, on account of the 
inflexibility and democratic character of his principles, but 
whom the extremity of the danger now rendered neces- 
sary, and whose veiy name promised the people an ad- 
ministration as nearly republican as was possible under a 
monarchy, 

M. Barrot was, indeed, placed by his opinions on the utmost 
limits of monafTchy. He was the Lafayette of 1848. His 
eloquence was such as to bring strength and brilliancy to a 
niinistry. His character, above reproach, and though some- 
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Jbykiirfly feelmg or aaiftjtal ind^tioion, yot uevor 
Iby Riay ^eot of principle, rendered Mm itlie eheriob^ idd 
of r people. He was ike op^sition j^eirscmifie^ bit Rfl 
Qppo^timi li^nbiassed by any ambition esoept that of bonest 
gloiy* Suck a ikan might seem to have been kept in ''reserye 
eighteen years in order at the last honr to save tbe 
njumaroh who threw himself into his arms* 

The ministerial negotiations had not closed on the erening 
of the 28rd,*the king obstildately refusing to listen to the 
conditions proposed to him by M. Mo]6. 

A change of men appeared to Louis Philippe a sufficient 
sacrifice fc the exigence of* the moment* A change of 
measures seemed to involve a renunciation of his own saga- 
city* The names of Thiers and Barrot were repugnant to 
him as the visible and palpable signs of bis personal defeat* 
He reserved those names in his mind, as a last spell in a last 
emergency* He could not bring himself to believe that he 
was destined to avail himself of it. The night was left him 
to ponder ; he would decide according to the more or less 
menacing appearances of the following morning. Nothing 
indicated that the evening commencing amidst the splendours 
of illumination was the last of the monarchy* 

, A small number of combatants concentrated in that quarter 
of Paris, which forms by its obliquity and by the narrowness 
and crookedness of its streets the natural citadel of insurrec- 
tionv preserved a hostile attitude and impregnable position. 
These men were almost all the veterans of the republic, 
formed to voluntary discipline in the secret societies of the 
two monarchies, inured to conflict, and even to martyrdom, in 
those days which had inundated Paris with blood, and wit- 
nessed a contest for the establishment of the monarchy. None 
knew by whom they were commanded. Their invisible chief 
had neither name nor rank, Jt was the inarticulate whisper 
of the revolution, the spirit of the soul of democracy, 
enduring the present, but yearning to give birth to the future. 
It was that disinterested fanaticism, und that cold courage, 
which delights to die, if in that death posterity may find the 
germ of amelioration and of life. To men like these, two 
other Species of combatants gave their adherence ; classes 
who ever throw themselves into the tumultuous movements 
of sedition; savage natures, who luxuriate in blood and 
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delight in de^ti^ oatuvet, '^hom attmots 

and tiyeta^ the ^nine eUldsen of Pam Bat tmehtos 
did nf9t et^rge. It Mpt nmteh in alienee, socket in luind. 
It was satii^ed thus to give time for the geneml rise* 

No s^jptoms of this rise appeared ; a wazsc^jr was neees^ 
sary to osteite it— a oiy of horror to sow fury and vengeance 
in. that doating mass of population who are equally ready to 
retire %6 their dwellings, dr tp sally from for the sul^ 
version of the government. ' A few silent groups alone 
assembled here and there at the extremity of the fimbourgs 
of the Temple and of Saint- Antoine. Other ^irouj^s, compost 
of few individuals, appeared at the mouth of the streets wMoh 
lead fiom the Chaussee d*Antin on to the boulevards. » 
These two classes of groups exhibited cbaraoteristic differ- 
cmee of air and costume. The one was composed of young 
men belonging to the rich and refined mercantile classes, to 
the schools, to trade, to the national guard, to literature, and 
more particularly to the periodical press. These harangued 
the people, inflamed popular indignation against the king, 
the minister, and the chambers ; spoke of the humiliation of 
France before the foreigner, of the diplomatic treasons pf the 
court, and the insolent corruption and servility of deputies, 
who had sold themselves to the sovereign will of Louis Phi- 
lippe ; they openly gave out the names of popular ministers 
whom insurrection was to thrust upon the Tuileriea. The 
numerous promenaders and bystanders, whose curiosity was 
excited by whatever was new, crowded around these orators, 
and applauded their expressions. The other class was com- 
posed of the lower orders, summoned within the last two days, 
from their shops, by the sound of firing ; clad in their working 
dresses, with their blue shirts open, and their hands still 
blackened with the smoke of the forge. These came down in 
silence, in little knots, skirting the walls of those streets which 
open upon Clichy la Villette and the Canal de FOureq. One 
or two workmen, better dressed than the rest, with long skirted 
cloth coats, walked before them, addressed them in a low 
tone, and seemed to be giving them the word of command. 
These were the heads of the sections of the Bights of Man 
and of Families. 

The Society of the Bights of Man and of Families consti- 
tuted a sort of democratie freemasonry, established by soma 
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actifo in 18 d 0 v These societies fnssserred tuidef 

the destmction cf the fir^ repnbtic^y 
B^ttaparta^ ili<> galling sense of libc^y itQd some 

txadHional featnres of Jacobinism, banded <|oifn &om &ibeiif 
to Btonafotti, and frcmi Buonarotti to the jming republicans 
of that school The mexahen of these pdrejy jpoBtical socie- 
ties were almost entirely recruited from the prmcipal mecimr 
nice, smiths, cphinet-^m^ers, printers, joiners, and carpmters 
of Faria ^ 

Coincidently with these permanent conspiracies ag^st 
royalty, as^, the key^stone of the arch of privilege, divers 
philosophical societies were organized, composed, for the most 
part, of the same elements, under the auspices of St. Simon, 
others of Fonrrier, some of Cabet, others of Raspail, Pierre 
Lerottx, and Louis Blanc. These were orert conspiracies 
organized by the sole propagandist influence of harangues, 
association, and the public press. These heretofore pacific 
societies now discussed, and promoted the freest discussion of, 
their piinciplea 

The essence of these was a chimerical fraternity to be 
realized on earth, and tending consentaneously to me sup- 
pression of individual property. By a direct conseijuence, 
they also tended to the suppression of the family compact 
That compact is the trinity of the father, the motWr, and of 
the child. The father, the mother, and the child which per- 
petuates their being, unceasingly reproduce that trinity, 
wliich of itself completes and continues the race. Without 
personal and hereditary property, that compact, the source, 
the charm, and the perpetuating cause of human nature, 
has DO root whence to germinate and maintain its earthly 
existence. The man is the male, tho woman the female parent, 
and the child the epitome of the human flock. The soil 
without a master ceases to be fertile ; tho civilization pro- 
duced by wealth, by leisure, and by competition, vanishes 
and disappears ; the annihilation of the family compact is the 
suicide of the human race. 

These elem^tary truths were consigned to the catego^ 
of prqudioes, and insulted with the epithets of tyranny by 
the ruling spirits of these schools. Philosophers or sophists, 
ideal adv^turers, men for the most part honest, acting on 
conviction, the fanatics of their own chimerical speculations, 
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iu tliw fani^ liejpoii^ t)te |K>kt to wtiidi tliox^ lo^ 
social ilfC ?ee| of man. In theit Oto^nonb^ t^y 

loi^ tbftp y^y in the cMois of Unhappily, with t'ho& 

own bowildbrinmit they cahsel simple-minded, auffedng,^and 
crodalotts pefsons^to iocie ^ir way, m like xna;nner, amidst 
nattow view^ #omot inin^ions, and theories deranged by 
adromty and dissatisfal^ii with real life. These systems 
ware the poetry of oomtnnnism, intoxicatin# with ntopkn 
aspirations, and avenging the cause of men dissatisfied With 
social order. 

The nomadic population of the workshop, evicted ftdm 
its native soil and from tho prlneiples of home^ thiC’# itself 
into, the system without perceiving its emptiness, and grieved 
over the long delay which postponed the realisation of the 
prospects in which they had been tanglit to confide. Every 
shock to tho government appeared to the rnembem of these 
anti-social societies as the approaching fulfilment of their 
dreams. Without in any degree entertaining tho purely 
republican and levelling doctrine of the Society of the Eights 
of Man, and of the Society of Families, the Socialists joined 
heart and hand in the strife, hoping to find their treasure 
beneath the ruin. The difference between these revolutionary 
classes was, that the first was inspired by the hatred oft*oyalty, 
the second by the progress of the species. Hepublicanimi and 
equality were the object of the one ; social renovation and fra- 
terniiy of the other. They had nothing in common but impa- 
tience of the existing order of things, and the hope of what 
they descried looming through an approaching revolution. 

About six o'clock in the evening, a little column of repub- 
licans, of the younger trading population, issued from the 
Bue Lepelletier, and formed a silent group before the door of 
the National newspaper, as though it were the appointed 
place of rendezvdne. In all our revolutions, counsel is kept, 
the word of command is given, and the impulse is directed to 
the office of a journal. These ain the comitia of public 
opinion, the moveable tribunes of the people. A long con- 
ference took place between the republicans within and the 
lepublicane without. Expressions, brief but energetic, were 
exchanged through the low aufl barred window oHhe porter^s 
lodge. The group, inspired with the flame they were about 
to spread, advanced with cries of Reform ! Down with the 
ministers ! To the boulevard I ** 
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it quHted the offiba of wlieti 

anothe? eoloiahr-^tbe workmen and pofitblar xmHldaae^preh 
eented it^lf at the eame plaee and balM at me cMi&nd of 
tixek IbadeK Theyseeihea to ha^e been expeetod t^dapping 
of jban^ la hoird within the hoitfie ; e^.jonns man, of dight 
etature, with a fiery eye^ with lips agitated by enthnsiaam, 
md, hair diahevelled by the breath of inspiration, mounted 
the inner wall of the window, «aiid harangi^ the assembly. 
The spectators saw but gestures and heard but the sound of a 
roiee and some thrilling expi^ssions, emphasized by lips of 
a southern ccntour. The tenor of his eloquence was popular, but 
that cultivated and imaginative popularity of dyle had nothing 
about it frivolous ; it exalted the streets of Paris to the loftiness 
of the Boman forum ; it was modem passion expressed by the 
lips of a man nursed in antiquity. By the light of a lamp 
they discerned a man of high qualifications, but unadvanced 
to tbe tribune: It was Marrast, tbe editor, who by turns 
ddighted as a wit and hurled in thunder the sarcasms and 
the indignation of the republic opposition. 

A feeling correspondent to this address soon showed itself 
in the . impatient expression, the attitudes, and inaHicnlate 
mnrmurs of this martial group ; they retired and united with 
the former body which seemed to direct thoir niovementB. 
Two other bodies, in similar silence, advanced at the same 
instant, like a detached corps, towards a position which had 
been previously resolved on. Tbe one seemed to come from tbe 
populous and ever-disturbed region of the boulevard de la Baa- 
tille. Tbe other came from the centre of Paris, having formed 
its nucleus in the office of the journal. Imbued with 

the spirit of the most undaunted conspirators against royalty, 
at whose head marched men of action rather than of words, 
these had arms beneath their clothes. They marched like a 
troop inured to war and grown old amidst firing, every 
soldier in which leaned with careless confidence on the well- 
tried atm of his comrade. 

The column of the boulevard de la Bastille was more 
numerous, but less com|iaGt and less adult ; It brought to 
recollection those revolutionary processions of the same class, 
which made a descent into P^is in those days that de- 
cided our iSdl commotions. There were seen a number of 
women and ragged children, the migrating refuse of our fau- 
bourgs, who come from time to time to startle the affluent 
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afid Tduptnious o| <mr eapiialii ^th tl^ tbe 

ixidigmm md %h^/mmlj ^ aur primitive populitioi* 
To mVfy iSome m<ito pop^W groups, some visible and striking 
symbols are required;, ibejb^ong to tbe herd, end they need 
the leader ; tibey bebng to &e army, and they need th^ dug, 
the drum, the eolour% and the tumult. They oan^ two or 
three ensigns, torn hi the struggles of yesterday and to-day, 
and on these might be read SQ|ne familisir anathemas print^ 
on the white stripe of the tricolor. 

A man of about forty years of age, tall, thin, with hair curled 
and Mling upon his shoulders, dressed inn* wbitg froi^, well 
worn and stained with dirt, marched with a militaiy step at 
their heaA His arms were folded over his chest, Us hend^ 
slightly bent forward, with the air of one who was about to 
face ballets deliberately, and to brave death with exultation. 
In the eyes of this man, well known by the multitude, was 
concentrated all the fire of the revolution ; his physiognomy 
was the living expression of the defiance of opposing force'; 
his lips, incessantly agitated as if by a mental harangue, were 
pale and trembling. Still his perfectly martial figure betrayed, 
as at the bottom of his soul, somewhat* of pensive and of com* 
passionate reflection, which amidst his courage excluded all 
idea of cruelty. There was, moreover, in his carriage and his 
expression a devoted fanaticism, a bewilderment combined with 
heroism, which might suggest the idea of the Delhis of the 
East, who get drunk with opium before they plunge into death. 
We are told that his name was Lagrange. 

In the neighbourhood of the caf§ Tortoni, the rendezvous 
of idlers, these bodies united their momentum. They 
cleared a way through the inquisitive and idle throng, which 
undulated with the natural wave of multitudes to the great 
thoroughfare of the boulevards, A crowd of inoffensive 
people followed mechanically in the train of this silent 
column, A small detachment, composed of workmen armed 
with sabres and pikes, separated from the principal body at 
the top of the Rue de Choiseul, and silently took possession of 
that street. The object of this detachment appeared to be 
to flank the Hotel of Foreign Affairs, which was ocoupi^ 
by troops, while the head of the column presented itself in 
front. An unknown system of operation evidently com- 
bined an<l controlled these movements. The unanimous 
whi?9per of a revolution raises the masses. None but conspira- 
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tord ,om fluch jpr^cisioti govern its dbaBosSBad^d# its 

1b tbs midst of the smoke of toi^s a md ^vrnted over 
the rank of this multitude. They advaneed, mBl%lying 
in tkeir progress. A miagiriBg eraosaty attaJdied^^ this 
dou4 of men, yrho seemed to carry m their 'midst the mys- 
tery of the day. . In front of the Hotel of Foreign Affairs 
a battalion of the line, drawn up in battle array, 
loaded arms and their eomm&der at their head, obstructed 
the boulevard. Before this hedge of bayonets the column 
suddenly halta The flapping of the flag and the flafih of the 
torches frighten the horse of the commander ; recoiling in 
J&rtOT on lus haunches, he plunged into the battalion, which 

r ned to receive its chief. In the confusion of the moment 
report of a musket was heard* Did it come, as was said, 
from some concealed and disaffected hand, fired on the people 
by one of their own agitators, to revive by the sight of blood 
the ardour of a struggle which was subsiding ? Did it come from 
the hand of one of the insurgents directed against the troops? or 
rather, which is more probable, did it accidentally arise from 
the motion of a loaded musket, or from the hand of one of the 
soldiers who supposed that his commander was wounded when 
he saw bis horse take fright? This no man knows. Whether 
by crime or accident, this explosion created a revolution. 

The soldiers, considering themselves attacked, presented their 
guns ; the whole line instantaneously fired. The discharge, 
reverberated by lofty houses and by the enclosed streets of 
the centre of Paris, throws the whole boulevard into excite- 
ment. The column of the people of the faubourgs falls deci- 
mated by the balls. The cries of mortal agony and the groans of 
the wounded mingle with the affrighted shouts of those who 
had followed from curiosity, and of flying women and children. 
They rush into the adjoining houses, into the lower streets, 
and beneath, the archways. By the light of torches, half- 
extinguished in the blood upon the pavement, heaps of dead 
bodies are perceived strewing the thoroughlare in all direc- 
tions The terrified multitude, supposing thmuselves pur- 
sued, fly with cries of vengeance to the Rue laffitte, leaving 
between themselves and the battalions an empty space in 
silence and darkness. 

The multitude supposed that they bad been treaeberously 
fired upon in the midst of a demonstration of joy and of 
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(lavony^/ooc^ioiied hy a <jiaiigd oi ministry. Tjbtny imM 

their ra^ agnin^ i^ho wer^ bo perfidious sb to 

arengeweir faU hj tomrents of blood, and agsinst a Hag 
obstinate enough to f re oa that tery people who bed erowniS 
him at the sacrifice of their||yes in IfiSO, Tim s<ddie^ . cla 
their part^ were into oonstomation by this undesig^ 

massacret Ko ahe had giren orders to fire j nothing had 
been heard bu^ ihe w^ of eommand to fix baypnets, to resist 
the fire expected from this su<?den movement of the people. 
Darkness, confusion, chance, and precipitation had done the 
deed. The footing of the soldiery was deluged *^tli blood ; 
the wounded dragged themselves along to die at the feet of 
their murderers. Tears of despair fiow^ from the eyes of 
general. The officers dropped the point of their swords upon 
the pavement, deploring this imintentional crime. They 
foresaw the necessaiy effect of this involuntary murder of the 
people, upon the mind of the population of Paris, The com- 
manding officer hastened to prevent this misunderstanding hy 
entering into an explanation with the people. He orderm 
a lieutenant to convey to the crowd assembled at the corner 
of the Rue Laffitte expressions of sorrow and explanation. 

The officer presents himself at the caf6 Tortoni, which 
occupies the angle furmed by this street and the boulevard, 
IIo attempts to address them. The multitude crowd around 
him and listen. But scarcely has he uttered a few words when 
a man, amed with a muskeg thrust the bystanders aside 
and put an end to his address. Tho national guards prosmit 
themselves under arms, and the murderer is driven away and 
sent back to his corps. 

Meanwhile the news of this event spread, with a rapidity 
equal to that of the firing, through the whole line of the bou- 
levard and through the one-half of Paris. The body which 
had marched from the faubourg, scattered and thrown in con- 
fusion for a moment, soon regained their order and began to 
collect their dead. Large waggons, perfectly prepared, were 
found at hand, even at this advanced hour of the night, ad 
if they had been previously obtained in order to exhibit through 
Paris those lifeless bodies, the mere sight of which was 
dcstioed to rAindle the fuiy of the people. They collect the 
corpses and tir^ge them on the waggons, with their arnw 
hanging over tbe side, with their wjounds exposed and their 
blood dripping on the wheels. They carry them by torch* 
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ligy; bel^re tlio office of ilie iifaiioMt^ as the sjAbol 
of atiproiMdiiiig Tengeaoce exhibited on the cradle of the 
republic ' . ' 

Altot a monmlia) pause, the procession tahes its way to the 
Bne Montmartre, and halts beSie the office of the Riforme 
papeiN-^ new appeal to the irreconcilable hatred flubeaeting be- 
tween the monarchy and the republic. Deep and confused cries, 
as if smother^ by indignatiop and by the Sobs of the proces- 
sion, rise to the windows of the houses. A man, standing upon 
the carriage with his feet bathed in blood, raises from time to 
rime, from, the lifeless heap, the corpse of a woman, exhibits it 
to the multitude, and lays it again in its bloody bed. At this 
rnum^t the pity of the bystanders assumes the character of fury, 
a:^ they rushed to their houses to arm. The streets become 
empty. A close array of men, armed with muskets, parades 
around, and enters the gloomy lanes of the densely- x>opulated 
centre of Paris, In the direction of the square of St. Martin, 
the Mount Aventine of the populace, they rapped at everj' door 
in succession to summon new combatants to vengeance. At the 
spectacle of these victims, exhibited to the reproach of royalty, 
these districts arise, rush where they are summoned by the 
bells, sound the tocsin, unpave the streets, and raise and 
multiply barricades. From time to time the noise of firing 
echoes, and forbids sleep to assuage the anxiety and the 
indignation of the capital. Peals from church to church carry 
even to the ears of the king, at the Tuileries, those sounds 
which were the feverish precursors of to-morrow's insur- 
rection. 


BOOK III. 

WhiIiST the insurrection, roused hy vengeance and favoured 
by the darkness of the night, was extending through Paris, 
the king was meditating, amidbt the sounds of the tocsin, on 
the means of quieting the people, and of putting down the 
revolurion, which he still persisted in regarding as a mere 
&meuU, The aliandonment of his system of foreign politics, 
embodied in M. Guizot, M. Duchatel, and tlie majority of the 
chambers, who were entirely devoted to his interest* must 
have been a greater sacrifice than a resignation of his crown. 
It was the abdication of his theory, of his sagacity, of his 
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lialo of iofiJlibiliiy^ Moi« oyos of Earopo, of bk 
and of iia people.* To b gm^t mind it is a small mafetcir to 
Burrenddb a t&one to adverse fortnne; but to yield oneTs 
renown and moral iniuenoe to triumphant opinion and 
inexorable histoiy, this is thamosi painful struggle whieb ^ 
agitate the heart of man, for it is one 'whieh humbles and 
which breaks it 

But the king was not on^ of those rash end blood* 
thirsty natures which coolly stake the life of a people 
against the gratification of their pride. He had deeply 
read history, abundantly traced in bis own experience 
events and their Consequences, and much reflected. He did 
not conceal from himself that a dynasty which should bard*" 
reconquered Paris by cannon-balls and grape-shot would be 
perpetually besieged in it by the detestation of the people. 
Public opinion had ever been his field of battle, it was upon 
it that he wished to act, and he was desirous of promptly 
reconciling himself by concessions ; but, as an accomplkhed 
and a careful statesman, he bargained with himself and with 
public opinion to obtain this reconciliation at the smallest 
possible sacrifice of bis system and his dignity ; he thought 
that he had many gradations of popularity to descend before 
descending the steps of the throne. The remainder of the 
night seemed to him a sufficient interval in which to escape 
from the exigencies of the situation with which he was 
threatened by the approaching day. 

In this state of mind the king awaited the arrival of 
M. Mole, with whom he had already had an interview in 
the course of the day. The events of the evening had 
inclined him to some important measures. M. Mol6, whose 
nature was prudence and carefulness itself, would, doubtless, 
three days sooner, have meted out with precision what was 
required by the preservation of the monarchical principle^ to 
which he had through life been attached, and by the demands 
imposed by the irritation of parliamentary opposition. But 
M. Mol6, discouraged by the conversation of the preceding 
morning, kept away. 

The king then sent for M. Thiers. This minister, bom 
with the monarchy of July, loaded with the favours of the 
crown, endeared to parliament by his eloquence, often que- 
rulous, and sometimes an agitator at the tribune, but never 
unforgiving, had pledged his heart and his word to the eer- 
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Ti<5e of dynasty which had adopted him. iThe leader of 
opposili^on for eeren years, M. Thiers could brio^ oyer to 
the !klbg and to monarchy, all that section of the count]^ 
whose tepublicamsm was only a'^ym, name of M. 
Thiers imported the victory of the oppci^ifioh over the per- 
sona} obstinacy of the kW ; but it did nbt iidport victory 
over royalty itself. Obtruded upon the king in 1840, by an 
almost factions coalition of diiferent parties in the chaml^er, 
M. Thiers had shown that he was not the man to misuse his 
victory. Master of the king at that time, he had snflered 
himself in his turn to be honourably conquered by the mo- 
narch. He had resigned office into the hands of M. Gubot 
**nnd of the conservative party, at the very moment when he 
might have compelled the king to retain hiin, and have thrown 
Europe into confusion for the gratification of hia^ ambition. 
But he did not choose to be the Neckor of the Orleans dynasty, 
though the imprudence of the fused party of the opposition had 
assigned to him the part of a minister who was master of Ms 
sovereign. 

He had confined himself to serving the king with the feJse 
notion of placing royalty in a citadel by the fortification of 
the capital, and of agitating Europe by his diplomacy to 
the very verge of war, in order to attach to his cause a 
degree of martial popularity in his negotiations with relation 
to the East. This unfortunate conception of the French 
cabinet must have issued in the retirement of the minis- 
try, or in plunging France, without allies, into a universal 
wan- M. Thiers, who at a distance liad resolutely ad- 
vanced towards the precipice, had stopped when he saw it 
at his feet. He did not add a guilty obstinacy to his error ; 
Ms personal considerations' were obliterated before the danger 
.which threatened his country. He would not illustrate his 
name by the bloodshed of a European war, and this repent- 
ance invests his fall with dignity in the eyes of the good. Ho 
retired, humbled in the opinion of statesmen, unpopular 
with extreme and reckless factions, but raised in the qpteem of 
impartial men. Such, at all events, is our conception of his 
rash accession, Ms troubled administration, and Ms hononrable 
retirement. In the estimate of such a statesman, conscience 
should be admitted to the counsels of history. - 

M. Thiets, summoned at midnight, did not hesitate to obey 
the invitation. Province seemed to have predestined him 



to at^d at ^6 hveih aad tke' ojbeeqoios of this looniiarclty* 4t 
the mom^iit when M. !X1uei« enteiod the Tuileriee, 
was agam king. Beoeptioo aa to tlie natuse of the 

moTementy aad wstakeo coti&decroe in the powei: of his 
wUi and in tine infalUbUity ci hie designs, forbid na to 
pose that i^tiiaoing o£ hia steps, that an j eelf^reproaoh, 
oattsed the mid^ of the minister to hesitate at this exideal 
moment* His kst aot was a defiance of pablic opinion ; hj 
retiring, he provoked it stil] ^farther. The king and the 
minister, dissatisfied with the military arrangem^t intrusted 
to Oene^fal Jacqueminot and General SebastianL hi^ just 
dgned tW nomination of Marshal Bugeaud' to tne military 
command of Paris* Marshal Bugeand, while he possess^ 
the confidence of the army, was at that time most unpopular 
at Paris ; the very mention of hia name was the declaration of 
an uncompromising struggle. 

A simple colond in 1830, and rendered illustrious in that 
rank by neroic bravery and an intuitive knowledge in the art 
of war. Marshal Bugeaud had devoted himself without reser- 
vation to the new dynasty. As commander of the fortress, of 
Blaye, he had had the Duchess de Berri as his prisoner. The 
unfortunate captive bad quitted her place of confinement, 
respected as a princess for her heroism, but stained in her 
honour as a woman. This exhibition of frailty had served 
the political interests of the Orleans dynasty, but it bad 
given pain to natural feelings. Marshal Bugeand had un- 
doubtedly neither counselled nor approved that political course 
which trampled on the ties of relationship, but he had had 
the misfortune to be placed in embarrassment between his 
duty as a soldier and his feelings as a man. His position 
bad been constituted a crime. A deep-seated resentment 
existed towards him from this period in the opinion of the 
royalists. Since then, he had, as was said, treated some 
quarters of Paris like a besieged town rather than a capital, 
in those insurrections which constituted the latest efforts of 
the republican party. That party, in ^its curses pronounced 
against the rigours of the throne, never forgot the name^ of 
the marshal. But the general command in Algeria, combining 
the functions of the civil magistrate, during a period of five 
years, the subjugation and pacification of Africa, indefatigable 
campaigns, a totle illustrated by the name of Isly^ the 
government of a province at once supreme and minute, the 
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salimtude <Kf a father as mach as a geoeitd for the army^ and 
4lie i^ttaciiineat of the troo^ ; — all this had reconciled France 
ndth name of Marshal ^geaud^ His intellect aicpeared to 
lia¥6 risen and enlarged with his honours* There was in his 
exterior^ in his style, in his laconic mode of ei|>re8sion, which 
cat without giving pain, a rough good sense, a military 
frankness, and an authoritative air, which, While it attracted 
the attention of the masses, and inspired confidence in his 
troops, struck terror into his foes. Such a man, placed but 
the night before at the head of 60,000 men, tho arm^ of 
Paris, would liave rendered the victory of the people either 
impossible or bloody* Summoned at the moment when the 
««aninister was giving way, his very name contradicted the 
proposals of concession ; he render^ them suspected on the 
part of the throne, and unacceptable on that of the people* 
Messrs* Thiers and Guizot met at the door of the king's 
apartment, the one entering and the other leaving it. Both 
seemed summoned in rain to the aid of a throne, which the 
politics of both had equally damaged. M. Thiers took upon 
himself the formation of a ministry, on the condition that 
Odillon Barrot, the bead of the oldest and most powerful 
opposition, should be a member of it. In order to settle 
monarchical power, it was necessary entirely to change its 
position. Parliamentary revolution could alone arrest a 
popular revolution. The mere instinct of preservation dic- 
tated this measure, and the king acceded to it. The new 
minister perceived at once that the appointment of Marshal 
Bugeaud to the general command of the troops would be 
regarded as an additional provocation, and would still more 
“embroil the fray." He wished for a suspension of hos- 
tilities, in order to make terms with x>ublic opinion. This 
suspension he ordered for the following day, and drew up a 
proclamation to the people. The proclamation, having been 
intrusted to the police, was placarded before daylight ; and 
satisfied with these pacific measures, of whose efficacy he 
entertained no doub^ M. Thiers withdrew, Guizot, who 
had not left the palace, returned to the rojral closet, where he 
remained another hour, in close conversation with the king. 
The object of this last interview between the monarch and 
his minister is unknown. It doubtless embraced provisions 
for the future rather than retrospections of the past. Power- 
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M wills are d<6lue^n, but nerer * 

Saeh E Wl was the graxid dmmcteristio Gmzfit Ttat 
will flight be broken^ but the hand of God bimself oeald mi 
bend it 

At this mmmi IWis seemed lulled in silence md &<- 
tigne. The tocshi had ceased to sound ; a silest host, cenoen- 
trated in the beairt of the ancient city, around the square oi 
Bt Martin, had broken up the streets, and piled up the pa^e* 
ments, thc^ fortiBcations of the campaigns Si people; 
numberless barricades arose in all directions, and the reports 
of Bre-arms reverberated far and wide at the earliest Aawn of ^ 
jday^ The Tnileries was aroused by .the firing. *The tardy 
l^oelumation, placarded with dilSculty in the insurrectionary « 
districts, was not even signed* The people regard it as an 
anonymous snare, designed to trip them up in the struggle. 
Instead of disarming, they arm, recruit, rally, and group 
themselves, here in tumultuary bodies, there in close column. 

M. Thiers returns to the Tuileries to complete his ministerial 
arrangements. 

The principal members of the constitutional opposition, ' 
attached by principle to liberty, and ,to the throne by de- 
votedness, are joined there by seveml generals, who oiSer 
the aid of their swords in the perils of the day. There were 
seen arriving in succession, the Marshal Geraixi, a veteran of 
the empire, bound by affection to the royal person, the oonn- 
sellor and friend of the monarch in his days of difficulty ; 
General Laraoricitire, adorned with the lustre which his 
name Jiad won in Africa, and now the commander of a 
brigade in the army of Paris ; M. Duvergier de Hauranne, 
whose ambition is rather to be the invisible director than the 
ostensible possessor of power ; M. de Kemusat, a minister 
under M. Thiers; M. Cr4mioux, M- de Lasteyrie, and 
several other members of both chambers. The common 
danger seems to recalrto the Tuileries men who ' for a long 
period had never crossed its tlireshhold ; an hononiable but 
ineffectual attempt to prop up what was destined to fall ; a 
tumultuous assembly, interrupted every minute by fresh 
arrivals, and incessantly influenced by contradictory reports 
from without, touching the dispositions of the capital and 
the success of the insurrection, bolds its sittings in the ante- 
chambers of the royal closet. The king, worn out with 
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aQxiotios, With matching, and with diatotbaiices of ihe 
Eight, was i!oposing, dressed tua he was, i^oe a soio^ amidet 
the of coEVoimtioDS, of whidi the sahjeets his 
triomph, his defeat, or his ahdicatioo. 

DB^riEg the brief interval of the repose, every hour 

brought accessions of strength to the insurrection. The rumour 
of a lUBSsaere of the people in the houlevards had spread 
throughout the night, and produced a universal influenGe. The 
tocsin had sprdad to the yery suburbs that feverish spasm which 
makes man incapable either of sleep or of quiet. The whole 
population was on foot, armed, and prepared for extreme 
measures. * The students of Paris, that embodied intelli*^ 
^euoe of tbe populace, which natur^ly assumes the guidance 
of the blind force of the masses, ’were in agitation within 
tbe walls of their colleges. They forced the gates, sallied 
forth in companies from the Polytechnic School, fraternized 
with the company of workmen, and sihging the Jlarsei/^aifa 
and the Qirondins^ descended from their elevated region into 
the centre of Paris, A general inspiration pervading the mind 
of the people seemed s|)ontaneously to direct them to those 
military positions which could most embarrass the troops and 
control the fortune of the day. Every minute narrowed the 
circle of iron and stone with which the barricades enclosed the 
palace and approaclies of the Tuileries. It seemed as if the 
paving of the streets had risen of its*^ own accord, to bury 
toyalty beneath its heaps. 

Between ten and eleven o'clock in the morning, on the Placo 
da Palais Royal, on the Place de la Concorde, and on the 
two wings of the Louvre, the troops who had been concentrated 
there were passively listening to the shouts, and gazing at the 
attacks of the multitude which thronged around the palace of 
the Tuileries and the principal hotels of the government 
The men wore an air of astonishment, languor, and dulnesa 
The soldier who is not acting loses all the impulse and enthu- 
siasm of the charge : so much easier is it to death than 
to await it The national guard, evidently divided^ showed 
themselves m small numl)ers, endeavoured by exhortation to 
pacify the crowd and check the violmice of the insurgents ; 
but yielding to the pressure from without, to the infection of 
example, and to their own normal habits of discontent, they 
fomu^ a line to let Ihe insurrection pass, and cheered it on by 
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ito M ^boi^ <^ir ^^liq^bnv 

tliiaAi^ n^d^ri^ ^ristiof it with theit 

The PiswsA du PaWs EoJ^ had j«st beea liiStefiL by tlia 
peof^le/ That aiM^t atid atatdy i^dd^hoe^ 

Orleans %ad%^%^^bkod by ^6 O(m<|tioro^. 
whh^ had ftooffien imed ftom its freciaotsia lT^l^i^^ 
the oiadlo of lie Fi^bh sreralttj^ob, whic^ hi^^^pub^d to it^ 
to seek thelt Idhg k t SdO, lOturned thiithet alter ha¥ ao^taiy 
as the^Kemoiiis Of a fatal ^ptdarity^ The fumkare^ pietnleSi 
fuid titatues were beidg destroyed, m the spirit rat| 2 ^ of kge 
tWa of plunder. A battalion of infantry, whieh had etacuam 
the court and crossed the sq^^uare under a fire lit^oni the wmdo#a^' * 
had retired to the station at the Oh&teau d*£u, whieh was 
already filled with wounded znunieipd guards. A capitulaticm 
was presently entered into, and they were sufiered to with- 
draw, while the Edifice was ravaged by flames, in whiph not 
a few Wounded men, unable to eiTect their escape, are said to 
have perished. 

AH ^is passed within a few paces ot large bodies troops, 
motionless, and stunned as it were to insensibility, nnder’^tho 
orders of commanding officers, whom the king and las n#sr 
ministry had forbidden to fight* 

The Place du Carrousel and the court of the Tuileries 
occupied by horse, foot, and artillery. Within the palace they 
seemed to be expecting, in a state of unconcern, that the news 
of the change of ministry and the promised concessions would 
of themselves cause the insurrection to subside. M. OdiBon 
Barrot rode through the boulevard, surrounded bv a few pop- 
lar officOiWof the national guards. He hoped that hknaane, 
his presencCt his veihal assurance, and his accession to power, 
would be the visible and sufficient pledge of victory and con* 
cession to public opinion. But the lengthened agitation of thO\ 
people; excited at fhe banquets of his party, went beyond that ^ 
honourable and courageous democratic feeling. HC was sacri- 
ficing himself to thedangerof the d^asty. M. Barrot, 
universally respected as a naan, had been rejected as 
maker. He returned in mortification to his residence^ " 
made preparation foi* assuming, by an appeal to the king, to ito 
ministry of the interior, a power which had alr^y, hy anl^ci- 
pation, been broken in his hands. At the same instant a brave 
VOL. I. F 



Ifjpebpis^ itiflkm^ wiii ^ 4®|ir^ of gfcoppiM tfciS 
0ff{i^M of Uood^ tBiow himself, on the j^entiirneous impuM <1 
hie om leelmgS} before the armed nmltiinde which leiis butt- 
tbtiug the Baee 4u Palais«Bo^h to attack the Carm^L 
^ W&t4o jott want? '' said he ;, what isueceiKary to iuduce 
you ttjby cCown these fratriddal arms ? Eoyidty ooncedeo to 
puhiie o]^iui<m aB that you can possibly demand. Do vou 
wuut reform It b already promised you. Do you etipuI^tSi 
in the dismissal of mimsters^ They have already retired. 
Who/thsu, are the men of your choice aiid oonfidencet in whose 
hands you ^ould consider your liberties secure and your widiee 
met ? The king has just aumiuoned M. Thiers i Does that 
pu ? No," shouted the multitude. What, if Im 
^appoints M. Barrot?" ‘‘No, no," was again the ciy# 
^ Would you, then,” rejoined the peacemaker, “ky down 
your arms, if the king would send for M, de Lamartine? ” 
“Yes, yes,*' cried the multitude, “ Lamartbe for ever t That 
is the man wawant Let the king give os Lamartbe, and 
everything may be presently settled. He is tire muu of our 
confidence.” To such a degree did the isolation of l<amartine 
in a confined Chamber of Deputies cause his popu&rky to 
burst forth within the deep and settled sentiments of the 
people. 

But neither the king, nor the chamber, nor the opposition 

C y of M. Thiers, nor that of Barrot, nor even the repuh- 
i party of the National or the B^forme^ ever dreamed of 
putting forward Lamartine before the people, either as their 
minister, their peacemaker, or their tribune. He was neither 
the man of the Tuilories, nor of the opposition journals, nor of 
the reform banq[uet3, nor of the plot« against ropJty. He 
was powerless and unsupported, pmd did not doubt that he 
was named by the people in a moment of unpremeditated 
confidence. M. Jo Prebois made bis escape froiu^tho armed 
groups which surroixnded Um, and with difficulty regained tlie 
TuUenes, where he detailed to some of the courtiers what he 
had ^ast seen and heard. But the time had paased when it wa^ 
posmble to discuss the choice of one or another who, wa$ 
absehi fiom tbo court. The king was compelled to avail 
hinself with precipitatiou of whomsoever happened to be at 
hand ; and, bemdes, Lamartine was the last man whom tlm 



king ^uld bat« isomniisn^ io nnwnr at % moment of oni^ 
gein^. He liked liijmrtine and be nnden^d kliii 
kfi$. derein }4^ tto reai eaneeef 4e estxnngment. 

The family of 1$. de Lamartin^ on Ide mother's side, had 
nnd^ the edd regime been adherents of the house of Orleans ; 
&mi it they ked I'ooeivied both honours and fhyoiixi^ jmd 
Lamartine himself had been educated in sentiments of gmtei> 
fhl rmmeet for Imnoh oi the royal ^onHy. He had 
never for^iten those afieotionate reooUections of that royal 
house wmeh had been instiiled into hk mind by his mother. 
But hie father's family ^ere constitutional royalists, and con- 
sequently opposed to those revolutionary opinions and preten- 
Mons which had placed a usurped crown on the bead of the 
diiike of Orleans. Nevertheless, at the return of the Bourbons 
in 1815, tbe father of M. de Lamartine had presented his 
yonthful son to the dnke of Orleans, afterwards Louis Phi- 
lippe, and had requested for him the office of aide-de-camp or 
Maff-officer about his person. The prince, thinking M. de La^ 
niartine too young, or wishing rather to attach to himself 
some familioB who had been devoted to the empire, had refused. 
Subsequently M. de Lamartine had seenHho prince from time to 
time, but without in any degree entertaining the hope of power 
oir sharing the oonfidential position of those who were wor- 
fhtpping the rising sun. Having been at a later period 
elected to chamber, he maintained, with respect to the 
new monardi, a perfect independence and a respectful reserve. 

The king doubtless concluded that de Lamartine was 
either an enemy of his dynasty, or that he was an insulated 
political theorist, who preferred chimeras to the substantial 
realities of power. From this time the prince, although the 
member sometimes did homage to him, and not unfrequeutly 
good service at the tribune, had always spoken of Lamartine 
as a dreamer, always hovering above the world and never 
alighting; a man whose vision was incapable of distinguishing 
shadows from realities. In this resi^ect the king entertained the 
views of tbe middle and commercial class. Ihere are certaiti 
nmn whom these can never forgive for not holding the 
platitudes of the vulgar, or sharing in the vices of the times. 
The name of Lamartine was the last which the lips of the 
king could pronounce. Tbe peo|>le alone could think of him ; 
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and evan tiiej only Um natna by and an aa 

echo tetittufl an expiiesmon i>rhieb im boon 
At tbo moment when that name wae resoniidiiii^/or iba 
time amidst tlm reporta of musketry on tbe Place da 
Oaa^nsd, and in tbe vestibule of tHe ^ace, 6umot» wbo 
bad kept in an inner 'apartment of tbe kio^ to tbe last 
mintite, as if watcbing for a symptom of tbe returmxtg fortunes 
Of royalty^ secretly escaped from tbe Tnileries, in order fo 
6y from a revolution which had been provoked by bis namOf 
^ing recognized as he issued from a wicket which commu^ 
aicates with the Carrousel, he was. corapelied by some shots 
fired at him to retnme his steps, and took sanctuary in a 
^ part of the Louvre which was occupied by the staff officera. 
There ho remained in concealment until the darkness of night 
allowed of his seeking a safer asylum at the house of a female 
artist whom pity induced to receive him. He* could descry 
through the open windows of the Ixjuvre the occupation of 
the Carrousel by the populace, the defection of the national 
guards, the'passivenesa of the troops, the ineffectual efforts of 
the generals, the last retrospective effort of the king, the flight 
of tbe whole royal family on foot, and the short and mortal 
struggle of that dynasty to which he had consecrated so much 
of effort, so much earnestness, so much of character, and such 
ruinous pertinacity of devotion. What a spectacle for a 
statesman ! What a recapitulation of ^ a life condensed into 
an hour 1 How many errors might not be expiated ; how 
much of revenge might not have been satisfied, and even 
melted into pity, by that crash before the eyes of a man, oi 
all the purposes of a life. These purposes, however, of the 
statesman, whether right or wrong, all tended directly to 
these disasters and to this pitiable result. There often remains 
after a while to statesmen, wracked by such storms, only the 
consciousness of having been misled with right intentions. 

Ifeanwhile, what was occurring at the palace amidst the 
ever rising deluge of the insurrection ? The king had given 
orders thai the troops should cease firing, and only maintaiii 
their , position. The Marshal Bugcaiid, who had already 
mounted his horse to fight, was recalled by the announce- 
ment of the cessation of his functions as commander4n-chirf 
of Paris. M. Thiers inmgined tliat in thus putting a stop to 
resistance, he had also disarmed aggression. The duke de 



Nemt/btf repeated in ail 4iredia»»tke nrder to aici^ 
liee^ duetoss e{ Orleans^ in he? own i^pa^^tnientB, 
abandoned herdaif to the anxieties of bet inind and tbe penis 
of ber position. Tbe <ineen, in whose veins was the mod 
of Maria Hjeresa^ ;of MaJdanAntoinette; and of tbe <]neea of 
KapieS) exhibited that maioaliiie conm^ whidh neglects 
tieal considerations.' said ,idiey to tbe king, and &ow 

yourself to the disheartened ;ttooi^ to^the irrescdute 
national guard. I will place myself in the baJteony, with my 
grandchildren and my prinoeas daughters, and I wUl see you 
die in a manner worthy of yourself, of your threnej, and of our 
common misfortunes.** The countenance of this beloved wife, 
and of this so long ha|^y mother, was animated for the 
^first time with the energy of her twofold concern for her 
husband and for her children. In her anxiety for their honour, 
all her teudernei^ for them became concentrated and impas* 
filonecL Their life came but second in her love. Her grey locks, 
contrasting with tbe fire of her eyes and tbe animated llush 
of her cheek, impressed upon her countenance something at 
once tiagical and sacred, — the combination of the Athalia and 
the Niobe. The king soothed her wkh expressiops of con- 
fidence in his own experience and wisdom, which had never 
yet deceived him. At eleven o'clock he felt Ik) sure of con- 
trolling the insurrection, and of reducing the crisis to such a 
change of ministry as would be acceptable to the people, that 
he came down with a smiling countent^nce, and in a negligent 
dress, to the dining-room, to partake of the family breakfast 
Scarcely had tbe meal commenced when the door opened, 
and two intimate and trusty counsellors of the crown hastily 
entered, intended, it ivas said, by M. Thiers, for ministerial 
office. These were Messrs, de B4musat and Duvergier de 
Hauranne. They requested a private audien<^ of the duke 
de Montpensier. The prince rose, made a gesture of uueon*- 
cem to the king and queen, and ran to the two messen- 
gers ; but tlieir majesties^ unable to restrain their impa- 
tience, rose at the same moment, and interrogated R^musat 
by their looks. ‘^ Sire,** said he, your majesty must know 
the truth; to conceal it at such a moment would be to 
render oae's-self ah accomplice in the result. Your unconemm 
proves that you are under a delusion. Three hundred paces 
from your palace the dragoons are surrendering their swords 
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and tho snidiers ih«lr muskets to tbe people/ ImposAUe F* 
cried the king, drawing back widi astonisbment A staff 
officer, 3(. de l*Aub4pin, respectfully repHeji to i^e king, 

I saw it.*' 

At these words the whole ibrnily arose from, the table. The 
king retired to bis chamber topnt onbis nnifonn, and mounted 
his horse. His two sons, the dukea de Nemours and Mont- 
pansier, and a Ij^ody of faithful gjenerals^ accompanied him. He 
rode slowly past the line of troops, and before the SCanl^ batta« 
lion of national guards who occupied the Place dn Carrousel 
and the conj t of the Tuileries. The air of the king was down-* 
cast ; that of the troops cold ; that of the national guard irre- 
solute. A few cries of ““ Vim le rot,'* mingled with shouts of 
“ Vim la reformed' issued from the ranks. The queen and the" 
princesses, standing at a balcony of the palace, like Marie- An-* 
toinette, on the morning of the 10th of August, followed the 
king and the princes with their eyes and with their hearts. 
They saw the military salute of the soldiery as they pre- 
senl^ arms along the front of the line, and heard the con- 
fused echo of cries, the words of which they were imaWe to 
distinguish. They thought it a return of loyal enihumasm, 
and withdrew in exultation to their apartments 

But the king could not mistake the coldness of his recep- 
tion. He had marked the restless and the hostile glances ; 
he had heard the cries of Vim la H forme** bursting, like 
the shell of revolt, at the very foot of his horse, and reverbe- 
rating to the gates of his palace* He returned dispirited 
and perplexed, fearing alike to provoke or to await tbo struggle 
— in that state of compelled passiveness which seizes on men 
who are encompassed on all ^ides by equal difficulties — situa- 
tions in which action alone can save., but in which action itself 
is impossible. Despair is the presiding genius of desperate 
circumatances. The misfortune of the king was, that he had 
not felt it sooner. He had been habituated to good fortune, 
and the last hour of his reign was beguiled by the prosperity 
of a long life. 

M. Thiers, a witness of this accelerated oataslrophe, waited 
upon the king to give back the power which was escaping 
from his hand ere he had grasped and exercised it., He saw 
the fugitive popularity of a single night glide away from his 
name to that of another. To the king he recommended 
M. Barrot alone* It was impossible to go to a greater length 
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xo% hadalmdy «xperMw>e4 Wo tbe pea|^e of ikm Boulovibt^ 
the pow^lessneit ii/Bd tihe|i^ty of a owe. He demoted hl» 
self, eeTerthek^s, to the kin^, aod to^tW task of paeidca^oo^ 
^thoat coosiderijig that he was about to throw away iu a 
i^w hoiurs a popuhmty of eighteen years. This devotedness to . 
the monaifch at the moment when fortune deserted him shows a 
genmosity of d^aracterandof ooumge whioh must exalt anymau 
in the opinion Of future times. It may bo tbe tlfeme of raiUery 
for the frivolous creatuius of the day, but it will be his title to 
esteem with an impartial posterity. Informed in a few mo- i 
mehts of his nomination by tbe king, he did m( hesitate to * 
go and take possession of the ministry of the home depart- . 
ment, and to grasp the shattered helm of tbe state. 

At that moment the king himself constituted the whole of 
the couucii at the Tiiiieries« Three administrations had melted 
aw^ in his hands in a few hours, — that of Guisot, of Mold, and 
of Ikiers. The queen, the princes, the deputies, the generals^ 
the subordinate odicers of the army and of the national 
guard, prei^ed around' him. They besieged him with inform 
ttiation and opinions, interrupted by fresh information and 
contrary suggestions. There was paleness on the che^ aud 
tears in the eyes of the ladies. Hie children of the royal 
family affected tho hearts of all by the careless unoouscious- 
ness expressed in their countenances. All betrayed in their air 
and gestures, their agitation and their language, that oscilla- 
tion of thought and resolution which gives time to misfortune 
and discourages fidelity. The doors and windows of the lower 
apartments opening upon the court made the soldiers and ilte 
national guard almost present in eye and ear at this scene 
of distress, by which their dispositions might well have been 
shaken. 

It was necessary to cast a veil over tho disordered thoughts 
of the monarch and the confused state of his family, lest a 
contagious despondcuey should enervate the military. A 
citizen of the national guard, who was on duty beneath the 
portico of the royal apartment, was melted to tears dt the 
spectacle. , Belonging to the opposition, and almost a 
publican, but a man of sensibility, aud above all of loyalty, 
n© ddfelred progress without aspiring to destruction, Tieast 
of all did be desire that the cause of liberty shonld owe its 
triumph to a cowardly desertion of an old man, his wife^ and 
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mt fSixt of tbm wlio iA& 

ibetr protof^i^ He aopoa<»d b. lieiiteitimi^geiieral who bad 
coinniaiid ef &e troops, saM hei iif i low 

Toioe^ Msd with aji emotion wbkb gare to^ 4ii^reaty tbe tone 
of oommmid^ drawoffs jour soldiers oat of sight of these 
leoarofol scenes; it as not desirable that tW maiitarj shonU 
witn^ the ipgony of kings.'* The general iiiaid[fn*stood the 
wteiming of* these words, and« ordered the battaUoB^ to draw 
badk* ^ * 

The king, jreturnbg to his cabinet, Was listening again to 
the alternate soggeations of Thiers, Xamorioi&re, of B^mnsat, 
and of the dnke de Montpensier, his youngest son, when a 
prolonged firing burst forth at the extremity of the Carrousel, 
in the direction of the Place du I^ais Eoy^. At this moment 
the door of the cabinet opened, and M. de Girardiu rushed in 
to the king. M. de Girardiu, who had not long rince been 
a deputy, and was stiJl a journalist, less a member of oppod^ 
rion ihan a man of settled principles, and less a revolurionist 
than the hero of a crisis had thrown himself into the current 
where danger, rapid changes of fortune, and great eymxts at- 
tracted him. He was one of the few characters who ever seek 
an Opportunity of coming upon the stage in the moment of 
danger, from that restlessness which belongs to their activity, 
their energy, and their talent, and from the consciousness of 
being equal to great occasions. M. de Girardin entertained 
neither a fanatical predilection for royalty nor an antipathy to 
r^ttUicankm ; aU he loved in politics was action. Ambitiona 
of intellectual supremacy rather than of position, of playing a 
paxt rather than of possessing power, he had hastened to 
the palace with no other summons than that of his own im- 
puli^ As editor of the Prase he had obtained a European 
notoriety and publicity in Paris, which placed him in con^nt 
intetnourse with public opinion. He was one of those men 
who think aloud among the people, ^d whose eveiy thought 
constitateB the event or controversy*of the day. Antiquity 
only boasted the mutore of the fomm— ^journalism has 
created these orators of the h^rth. 

. M. de Girardin, in that brief and abrupt i^yle, which econo- 
mises moments and cuts off reply, informed the king, in. a tone 
of respectful sadness, that the time for groping after names 
lor a cabinet was passed ; that the crisis was sweeping away 
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the ihtene ftnd its eettnsek tegetbsr, iS*n<{ tbe.t thete was^piiily 
c^e wot^ vrMdb comsponded to the urgency d* the 

The king was in one of those momehtaTy moods in whieb 
tmtbs can" sdike without offending ; nevertheless, he lei fall 
fitau his head the pen with which be was ari^ging oU paLper 
the names of ^e mii^xy. He would fain hare discusm ibh 
eiihjeot, but Girardtn^ haistj as the crisis, and nnpit^ng hs the 
evidence, allowed^ of no discussion. ** Sire,*' said he, 
abdication of the king, or the abdication of the monarchy. 
Such is the dilemma; The ensis does not permit you a single 
instant to seek a third alternative.*^ , 

With these words M. de Girardin presented to the king a 
copy of a proclamation which he had written heforehand, and 
had already sent to the presa This proclamation, with the 
conciseness of a fact, contained only four linds, wifh which it 
was necessary to strike the eye of the people instancy and in 
every direction 

Abdication of the king. 

Regency of the duchess of Orleans. 

Dissolution of the chamber. ' 

General amnesty. 

The king hesitated ; the duke de Montpensier, his son, car- 
ried away, doubtless, by the energetic countenance, gestiiie, 
and language of Girardin, pressed his father with more pre- 
cipitation, perhaps, than consisted with the respect due from 
a son to royalty, age, and misfortune. The pen was presented, 
and the king was deprived of his sovereignty with an ' im- 
patience which did not wait for his own full and free con- 
viction. The harshness of fortune towards the king ought 
not to be recognized in the precipitation of the council. On 
the other hand, blood was flowing, the throne was rocking, 
the very life of the king and his family was in danger. The 
anxiety and kind cons^eration of his counsellors of itself 
explains all. History should always take that view which is 
least humiliating and afflictive to the human heart. 

At the sound of the firing, Marshal Bugeaud mounted his 
horse and went to interpose between the combatants. A 
thousand cries en1a:eat him not to show himself, as his pro* 
sence and his name would only be the signal for redonhled 
carnage. He insists and advances, braves the infuriated looks 
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aiQul qf the multitude, asd returue ha^ug Ruined 

any tuiug l>;Ut admiration for his brayory. * He dismounits in the 
couH of the Tuileries, but already ooiimiand li&d passed 
from his bands; the duke de ifemouiu ]%d been inmi^ 
with it. The young Oeneral I^aomiidlre, to whose namo 
belonged as yet only the of Ids ydour in Africa, 

gailoiied across the Carrotisel ; he gained tilie nntpostsamid^ 
a shower of bjillets ; he faced^the &rst rank$ of the oombatanta* 
iWlulst he harangued them, he was storing with shots, his 
£oTse rolled under him, and his sword was snsffped in 
the fall. ,The general, who was wounded m the and 
dressed in a neighbouring house, reznbunted his horse and 
crossed the Carrousel in silence to announce to the king that 
the troops wore worn out, and that the multitude was inao^ 
cei^Ible to ooui^el* On the heels of Lamorici^re the people 
rushed from the Rue de Rohan, and omspread the Carrousd. 
They hold a parley with the soldiers. The latter retire in 
disorder, and throw themselves into the court of the Tuiledesi 
Amidst the turmoil of the nsing insurrection, the king wrote 
these words: — abdicate in favour of my grandson, 
the count de Paris, and I trust that he will be more fortunate 
tbauL” 

To the subject of the regency the king made no reference. 
Was it out of respect to the law which he caused to be passed 
in favour of the regency of his son, the duke de Nemours? or 
was it in order still to leave a last concession to be debated 
between the people and the ministry for the purpose of gain* 
ing time ? or was it for the purpose of retaining to his family 
after him a jealous power over the mother of the count de 
Paris, his grandchild, which, in spite of the feelings of nature 
and the dictates of true policy, he himself had never been 
di^sed to resign ? This no one knows. M. Thiers had gone 
with the wishes of the king, when he joined a party of the 
opposition in deprecating the regency of the duebess of Or* 
leans* de X^martineliad vigorbusly maintained the nght 
of mothers. “ There is no somid poliey,” cried he* “ that is op- 
posed to imtnre.*' He bad been conc^uered by a small majority 
through the combined influence of the court and of its adhe- 
rents in the opposition. • The event sadly confirmed the 
justice of his views. The duke de Nemours, the proposed 
regent, though young, brave, well educated,, and laborious* 
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latelligag^e and llaia sa^gacil^ aad eoMige of 

bad deniod Mm that oapaiifiion of fooling which attiracta 
the hearts of othOi^s. Diteneo was not favoumhio to sacb 
qdMities as bis ; tbo^ xeqaired a n^ar point of view, this 
may not be a disadhnniage in a |)ririate indiridnai, but It is a 
misfortnoe for a piihoe. JPresttffe is nooesamy to ovoiy one 
who would takh a position at the head of the psopk, wtmreas 
the duke de Nemours only possessed esteem. They saw in him 
a continuation 6f the Tirtnes and the defepts of his &thet, and 
tinder him they would have had no change of the*reign, but 
only of the monarch. On that change, however, the people 
were resolved. 

This error, which the king and M* Thiers committed in 
wresting the regency froitf the young mother of^an infant king, 
Weighed fatally bn* this last hour of the reign. LotPis Philippe" 
and his minister perished under the unforeseen consequences of 
this act. If instead of laying before the people that ambiguous 
abdication which made no provision for the regency, and which 
suffered contending parties to catch sight of the duke de Ne- 
mours behind the formal abdication, M.\le Girardin, the bearer 
of the intelligence, had represented before the imagination and 
the heart of the nation, a young widow and a young mother 
reigning by popular favour in the name of her son ; if this 
beloved princess, untainted with the shadow of a chaige, had 
herself appeared in the court of the palace, and presented her 
child to the adoption of the Country, there is no doubt that 
nature would have triumphed over the people. Natural feeling 
would have found an .accessory in the heart and in the coun- 
tenance of every combatant. So true it is, that the faults of 
kings and of statesmen lie dormant for a time, but rise unex- 
pectedly to crush them at a time when they are supposed ts 
have been forgotten. 

But the duchess of Orleans, even at this last hour, was, as 
it were, in exile, with her children, in the apartments of the 
palace which were assigned to her. The king feared the in- 
fluence of this young, beautiful, and thoughtful lady ; clad 
in her widow's dress, irreproachable in her conduct, a volutt- 
tary exile from the world, lest the involuntary radiation of 
her loyalty, her gracefulness, and her talents, should attract 
to her the attention of the Oountry, and make her the object 
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of tlie court. This princess lived in retire**- 

ment^ with her mternal affoictions and h^r sorro^ She 
could n0[t^ however^ but perceive the last faults of the 
rrifiii) and become banned for the future prospects of her 
olrndmn. She must> too, have paiufuUy felf dynastic 
bershneBS of that regency bill, whidi had been proposed 
apd Carried against her, and which, togeifacr with the poll** 
tical instruction of her so% look from her the opportunity 
of exhibiting to the world the high qualities With which slio 
was endowed* But these sorrows brooded in her heart, 
without transpiring in outward expression. Not a single 
complaint had ever escaped her lips. She showed her pride 
by her resignation, and her merit by her silence. M. de La- 
martine, the defender, without her knowledge, of her natural 
rights in the discussion on the regency bill, had never had any 
intercourse with this princess. He had never even received 
from her any token of satisfaction or of gratitude for the dis* 
interested homage he had rendered to her at the tribune. 
It was thought that, for some time, M. Thiers, dissatisfied 
with the court, and repenting perhaps of the part he had 
taken in favour of the regency of the duke de Nemours, 
turned his thoughts towards this princess. It is possible, 
that his growing disaffection towards the princes had brought 
this statesman to reflection, and that he hoped eventually 
to rekindle the monarchical feeling through popular sympathy 
with the woman and the child. This cannot be affirmed : but 
nature herself seems sufficiently to suggest the idea that a 
w^l-regttlated mind would return to her influence after 
having strayed from it. 

As for C^rardin, he had sustained with great force and 
persevetance, in his journal, the system which at the tribune 
Xiamartine had supported wHh his oratory. Since then’ he 
had once seen the duchess of Orleans, but from that brief and 
single interview he had brought away his conviotion still 
further confirmed by admiration for this princess. Not a 
word, however, from her had indicated a mortified ambition 
or a ootioealed sorrow. Her griefs were unmihgled, not 
only with all political intrigue, but even with the feelings of 
ambition. She had exhibited the calmness and^disinterested* 
ness of a mother who entirdy forgets herself amid£it her recol- 
lections of her husband and her hopes for her son. Still it is 
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fiuj^a&Ue) in »o prek^pitately from tW&i^‘ 

thit vague abdieatiou wlikh made no transfer to a ^neoees^)^ 
Oirardxi^ and Thiers with him, had an involnntary reference 
to the regency of tihe young widow, and expected to hear her 
pk>olaimed 1^ ^hS voice of the people; 

If such an idea was ever conceived, it died before its 
birth ; it was dissipated by the effect of a mistake. Through 
fotgetfulness, occaaoned by the hurry natural at such a 
moment, no signature ’^had beetfappended to that proclama* 
tion, which M. de Girardin threw to the mbwd on the 
Carrousel and Place du Palais Royal. In vain did he brave 
fixe and b^onets to regain possession of this proposal* 
of terms. Tlie crowd, after having read it, seeing a niere 
manuscript promise of abdication, unaccompanied by any 
sanction, took it for a stratagem and advanced as before. The 
son of Admiral Baudin, who had left the palace with Girar- 
din to distribute the proclamation on the Place de la Concorde, 
was met by the same incredulity and the same dangers. 
The king was burning with impatience. Tlie arrival of an aged 
servant, who had become a friend of the king without ceasing 
to bS the friend df the Parisian peopje, afforded him a last 
ray of hope. It was tlio Marshal Gerard, a man of simple 
and even antiquated style, who had passed fiOm the battle-* 
fields of the empire to this court, without having lost in it the 
recollection of freedom. Heartily devoted to the king fora long 
time, his principles had lost nothing of their complexion or m 
their independence. Brave as a soldier, popular as a leader, 
Marshal Gerard was just the man for the last hour. ** Go befoire 
these multitudes,” said the king, and acquaint them with 
my abdication.” 

The marshal, in a morning dress of rustic cut arid faded 
colour, and wearing a round hat, mounted the horse that 
Marshal Bugeaud had just left in the court. General 
Duchant, a brilliant officer of the empire, celebrated for his 
martial beauty and for his bravery, accompanies Marshal 
Gerard. They emerge from the gateway and are received with 
cheering and cries of “ Vivent ks braves I ” The aged mar- 
slial recognizes in the crowd Colonel Dumoulin, an old officer 
of the emperor, an adventurous man, whom the giddy din of 
firing attracted and whom action intoxicated. He called him 
by bis name. ‘‘ Come,” said he, ** my dear Dumoulin ; fade la 
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of ol beiiiier to tbe people^ 

jlUmtsi^e in indaoing tboio to accept it" SfLyingitbis, tbe 
out a paper to Colonel Buinosidi^^ the 
repnUimn X^a^nge, more agile than Dnmn)ln, eniLtohed the 
pipidai^ion from the general's hand and 
mt eommanieatbg its purport to tbe people^ That sii^ 
moToment deprived the dynaaty of Orleans at once of.fije 
throne and oMhe regency. Before the name of a woman the 
adyanoing republic mi^t perhaps have paused. 

Meanwhile, the king, who had prutnised M. de Giraxdin, 
his son, aifd his ihinisters, who surrounded him with panic,, 
to abdicate the throne, heid not yet formally executed that 
abdication ; be seemed to he waiting for another council more 
in sympathy with his temporizing habit, and still to bo par^* 
leying with necessity. One circumstance failed to favour 
his delay, and to reseat him and bis family on tbe throne. 
Marshal Bugeaud, riding again across the Tuileries at a 
rapid pace, returning from a fresh observation, threw himself 
from his horse, and entered almost by force the cabinet of 
the king, which was in the utmost disorder, filled witb de- 
funct ministers, and with those who were for the time in 
office^ congregated around the monarch. He made his way 
through these groups, and approached the king. 

Let us go back a single night, and see what part Marshal 
Bugeaud Wd acted up to this time. The marshal, as we 
have already seen, had held for a short time the general 
command* of the national guard and the troops, At two 
o^clock in tbe nioming he had been waited upon with the 
intelligence of this appointment. Immediately he mounted his 
hois^ ^d rode to his staflf at head- quarters, to arrange his 
plan and give his orders. Tlie staff officers' quarters were 
empty. Generals, officers, and soldiers were all reposing from 
the fatigues of the two preceding days, asleep in their cloaks, 
on the Place du Louvre, or in the apartments, and on tbe 
ropfs of that immense building. Tim marshal had lost a 
gr^t deal of time before he could summon to him a few 
generals and staff officers, and acquaint himself with the 
number and portion of the troops under his command. The 
number of these troops, which was supposed to be at least 
50,000 men, did not exceed an effective body of .35,000, 
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Dedndtftig tbe Bomber of sol^erA ai^inted to guard ilcm fetts 
atsd barraelte, and wet)© not in active servioe, from 

wbktevei^ causes, tlian 25^000 fitting men c® all 

aams were found available imdicieiit corps against scatter^ 
and confused ma^i^' nqt ebnsoHdated by any discipline, and 
sifliMi melt ivmy as fristas tbOy form ; but troops already 
arbrn out by foi^y^lgbt hours of standing in tlie mud, b^ 
ntoibcd wHn ooid, wad eibauste^d with hunger, harassed by 
donbt, uncertain where lay the right, ashamed ^of deserting 
the hing, horrified at making war upon the people, and look^ 
ing for their guidance to the attitude of the national ^srd, 
which itself vacillated between the two armies. ^ 

The marshal, with his intuitive military knowledge, ripped 
by reflection, and confirmed by e^^ierience in the manage* 
meiit of troops, khcw that inaction is the great bane of the 
morale of arnues ; he had instantaneously changed the plan, 
if plan it could be called, which had till then been fddowed. 
He had summoned to him the two generals who commanded 
these foroea The one was Tiburce Sabastiani, brother of the 
marshal of that name, a cool and resolute officjer ; th© other 
was (j^eneral Bedeau, who had obtained distius^tion in Africa, 
and whose name was greatly respected by bis companions in 
arms at Paris. He had ordered them to form two columns of 
8,500 each, and to advance to the centre of Paris, the one by 
the streets which skirt the boulevards and issue at the H$tel 
de Ville, the other by the streets which skirt th^ quays. Each 
of these columns was furnished with artillery. The generak 
were to carry all the barricades which they encountered in 
their progress, to demolish these insurrectionary fortresses, to 
sweep the multitude before them, and to concentrate on the 
H6tel de Ville the decisive position of the day. Gkneral 
LamoriciSre was to command the reserve of about 9,000 men 
in the immediate vicinity of the palace. 

The king and M. Thiers had already sent for . and appointed 
Lamoricidre, as a man of distinction, young and ardent, and 
impatient to signalize himselfi before the arrival of the marshal 
at head*quarters. This young general and Marshal Bugeaud 
had had some serious disagreements in Africa, and the as* 
sociation of the chief and of tne lieutenant might have oc- 
casioned some collisions and dangers, had they not both suK 
urdinated theii* resentments to their devotion to the king. This 
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f^offi^i^imdar bk command) bad i^ta^ccd |to. bim, imd^ offezv^ 
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left our differences in 4&Ica, and ibnt bare have 
miiy mutual esteem, and our ooxximoin delation ofion^ daty as 
aoldiera** Lamorid^re, well qualified to undei«tand soob lan^ 
giiage, was moved by it to tears. The tears of tbe soldier are 
bat the teoreof courage. Moved to tbe heart, I^moriddre 
bad surrendered bis whole being to the inspiration of the 
marshal. 

The twb columns had set off at daybreak. Every moment 
staff oihcers, disguised as civilians or as artisans, reported their 
progress, and other intelligence, to the commander«in«ohief. 
These columns encountered no ^esistance^till they arrived at 
the approaches of the Hdtel de Yille ; they made their way 
through the crowd, which opened before them, with cries of 
The army for ever I '' “ Reform for ever I ** Unresisted they 
cleared away tbe commencements of barri^ea, wliich seemed 
to vanish beneath their feet Fresh armed but inoffensive 
masses of the people presented themselves in their way at all 
tbe great termini of the streets/ With no pretext for fighting 
them, the two generals did not dare to disperse them by the 
bayonet or the cannon. The troops and the people bating 
be^ thus brought together, conversations took place, and false 
intelligence was circulated. The peaceful instincts which stir in 
the breasts of citizens of the same country, whoso interests are 
identical ; tbe horror of useless bloodshed at the Hotel de ViUe, 
when, perhaps, at the same moment a reconciliation had been 
effected at the Tuileries by political negotiation, or by the 
abdication of tbe king, paralyzed their orders in the hearts 
of the generals, and the weapons in the hands of the soldiers. 

Tbe marshal, compelled by repeated commands from the 
king, had sent orders to his lieutenants to return. General 
Bedeau had made his battalions fail back ; some of the soldiers, 
it is said, reversed their muskets in the presence of the popu- 
lace, as a token of fraternal disarmament; Their return thus 
through Paris had the appearance of defection, or of the van- 
guard of the revolution itself hmrehing to the. Tuileries. The 
troops, already conq^uered by this one movement, had returned, 
aniniured, indeed, but powerless, to resume tbeir posts on the 
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Place do la Coacorde, in the Champs Elys6es, and in the 
Bue de Bivoli, «The French, army, when hnmUed, is an army 
no longea It now had in its hea^ the mortificatiim of this 
retreat, and there it still preserves it. 

The marshal, reduced to inactivity by his duty to the king 
and the nunistera, had hoped to stem by his presence and his 
orders the masses who were endeavouring to take possession of 
the Carrousel. Twice, as we have seen, h^ had rode to their 
front, and twice had been rceeiVed with cries tfS Long live 
the conqueror of ^°d had succeeded in persuading them 
to await the result of the deliberation of ministers. Once only, 
when insulted with the name of the “butcher of tfie people" 
in the Bue Transnonain, he had oonhrouted the vociferator, 
wiped away the insult, and shown that he had been no party 
to the transactions of those ill-fated days, and thus had re-^ 
gained his respect and popularity with the masses. 

Lamoricidre, on his part, had rushed single-handed and on 
horseback into the turbid wares of this same multitude, had 
harangued them, and had returned vanquished, but still 
honoured, from his attempts of pacification. 

Amidst these scenes on the Caiyousel, the insurgents, 
finding the Boulevard and the Bue de la Madeleine unguarded, 
had filled it up to the eutranco of the Place de la Concorde, 
burnt the guard-houses which skirt the Champs Elys^es, fired 
on the sentries, and massacred the municipal guards, who were 
obnoxious to the populace, as being the ordina^ repressive 
force of all the agitations and Rentes of Paris. These unfor- 
tunate soldiers were dying beneath the weapons of their mur- 
derers at the sentries and in the hotel of the minister of 
marine. Their cries of distress summoned defenders and pro- 
tectors. Battalions and squadrons took up their position in the 
immediate vicinity. Officers and soldiers begged for the word 
of command to charge the murderers. The commanding officers, 
fettered by their orders, hesitated to repulse these assailants, and 
confined themselves to protecting the lives of the municipal 
guards with their sabres. So afraid were the ministers to afford 
by their resistance a pretext for the universal insurrection of 
Paris. But this unavenged bloodshed by no means extin- 
guished, but , rather kindled, the conflagration, and at once 
destroyed the impression both of victory and defeat. 

It was now eleven o’clock, and reports were brought iu 
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rapid duoeejsslon to tha marshal tbut the kiog had reToked*^ 
appoiptaieiit, and that Marshal Gerard ha^^ucoeedod to the 
oonmand^ He had yielded with relnetanee to tiies# orders; 
he had hastened to the king to represent to him th^ danger jof 
al)dl^Ung his post at the moment of defeat.* While ent^ing 
the Tuiieries he was met by the news of the king’s aodicatioiu 
He had rushed, as we haye seen, into the royal moset, and was 
now at the side of the king. 

His majestjr was sitting at %e table with a pen in hie hand ; 
be was deliberately writing his abdication with a calligraphic 
carefulness and symmetry, and in capital letters, which seemed 
to carry on tlie very document the majesty of tli© royal hand. 
The ministers of the last evening, of the night, and of to-day— 
courtiers, officious advisers, princes, princesses, the children of 
the royal family — filled the apartments with a disordered 
throng, with conversation, with whispers, and with agitated 
groups ; their countenances wore the expression of that con- 
sternation which precipitates measures, and breaks through lie 
dignity of character. It was one of those last critical hours 
when hearts exhibit themselves naked to the gaze ; when the 
mask of rank, of title, and of dignity, falls from the counte- 
nanoe, and exhibits man’s nature in the undignified attitude of 
fear. High above the hum of the apartment was heard the re* 
verberatiou of the firing from the further extremity of the court 
of the Louvre. The practised ear of the marshal distinctly 
caught the whiz of a ball which penetrated the roof of the 
palace. He did not communicate to those around him the 
ominous meaning which that sound conveyed to himself. The 
ancestral palace of kings might become a field of battle, and in 
his view this was the time to fight, and not to capitulate. 

What, Sire,” said he to the king ; “ do they dare to recom- 
mend your abdication in the very thick of a fight ? Do they 
not know then that they are leading you to more than ruin— 
to disgrace ? Abdication amidst the calmness and the freedom 
of deliberation is sometimes the safety of an empire and the 
wisdom of a king ; but abdication in the midst of firing looks 
like weakness. And more than that,” added he, that weak-* 
ness which your enemies would interpret as cowardice would 
not avail you now. The battle is fairly commenced. There 
is no meand of announcing this abdication to tbe dens^ 
masses that are rising, and whose attack cannot now be arrested 
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by any prodamatioii publiabed from tbe liead of y^ar army. 
JLet «» fitst re-establish order, and then delibemte.'^ 
said tb#king, rising as lie spokiS, and cohvuWTely grasping 
the hands of the tnarshal, ^^yon counsel me not to abdicate? '* 
Yes, Sire/* replied the brave soldier, with rc^otful earnest- 
liess ; I take upon myself to advii^ yon not to yield, at le^ 
at this moment, to a coarse whi^di can' save nothing, and which 
i»^ lose all.” ^ 

The king ^i:hibited a perfect radiance of joy at seeing his 
on^n feelings shared and confirmed by the decided and hmrtial 
language of his general. Marshal,** said he, •with much 
emotion, and almost in a suppliant tone, ^‘pardon me, that 1 
have broken yonr sword in your hands, by cancelling yonr ap- 
pointment in favour of • Gerard : but he is more popular than 
you/* ‘‘Sire,** replied General Bugeaud, “so that it eaves 
your majesty, I am far from envying him your confidence/* 
The king withdrew from the table, and seemed to renonnee 
all thought of abdication. The groups of counsellors around 
him appeared thuuderstruck. Some of these had advised it 
from a consideration of their own safety, some for the safety 
of royalty, some perhaps from a secret motive of ambition. 
All saw in it at least one of those alternatives which oc- 
casion a diversion at critical moments, and relieve the mind 
from the pressure of continued uncertainty. The duke de 
Montpensier, the king's son, who seemed influenced more 
than all the rest by impatience for a settlement of the ques- 
tion, came nearer to his father, plied him by entreaties and 
by gestures, which were almost imperative, to resume his 
scat and sign his abdication. Those gestures and that lan- 
guage remained in the memory of all who were present, as one 
of the most painful impressions of the scene. The queen alpne, 
amidst the confusion and amidst this predominance of timid 
counsels, preserved that dignity, that calmness, and that 
resolution, that befitted her position as a wife, a mother, and 
a queen. After having resisted with the marshal the pro- 
posal of an immediate abdication, she yielded to the pres 
sure from without, she retired into the recess of a window, 
when she gaae^l upon the king with indignation on her lips 
and tears in her eyes. 

. The king left his abdication to his ministers, and rejoined the 
queen in the recess. He was no longer king, but none else 

G 2 
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bad legal authority to assume t]be crown* Already the 
people no Imiger advanced to a conflict with the king, but 
with monarchy* In a word, the abdication came either too 
soon or too late* Marslial Bugeaud again raspoetfully called 
the attention of his majesty to Sbis oircumstanoe before taking 
his departure. “ I know it, marshal,” said the king, ** hut I 
am unwilling that any more blood should flow for my sake,” 
The king was a man of personal courage* This remark, 
therefore, was not a pretext to cover his retreat or his 
cowardice* This one expression ought to form the consolation 
of exile, and to mitigate the vewlict of history. What G(k 1 
approves, men should not condemn. 

^e king took off his uniform, laid his sword upon the 
table, put on a plain black coat, and gave Ins arm to the 
ifneen, leaving the palace to the new rigime. The silence of this 
last moment was only interrupted by the stifled sobs of the 
spectators. Without any striking prestige as a king, this 
prince was beloved as a man ; his long experience inspired 
men's minds with confidence, while his attentive affability 
attached to him the hearts of all. His old age, deserted for 
the first time by fortune, excited commiseration. Political 
superstition stood aghast at the sight of this last fugitive 
from the throne. It seemed as if with him the wisdom of the 
empire was retiring. The queen, leaning npon his arm, 
seemed proud to fall at her post with the husband and the 
monarch who bad been, and who remained without a throne, 
and without a country on earth. The aged couple, insepara- 
ble in prosperity and in exile, presented a more aflecting 
spectacle, with their whitened hair, than a couple of young 
sovereigns entering for the first time the palace of their 
sovereignty and their prospects. Hope and happiness are 
attractive, hut age and misfortune are majestic. The one 
dazzles, the other melts. Even republicans would have dropped 
a tear, at the departure of this father and mother, driven from 
the hearth where they thought to leave their children. The 
spectators kissed their hands and touched their dress. Brave 
soldiers, who an hour afterwards were acting in the service of 
the republic, such as Admiral Baudin and Lamotici^re, be- 
dewed the footsteps of the king with tears. The qheen, it is . 
*«Md, while receiving these affectionate farewells, could not 
restrain a reproach to M. Thiers, whose indirect opposition to 
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the king hjwi deeply wounded her womanly h^rt* Oh ! 
Sit/' el^ saidj you did not deserve so good a Idng ; his only 
Tevenge ie to retire before his enemies/' The ancient minieter 
of a dynasty, which he had in effect propped up and over- 
throw^ respected the mef of a woman and a mother, stifled all 
reply in his heart, and bowed in silence to this parting ad- 
dress. Did these wo^ds leave in the minds of the bystanders 
a remorse for a too personal opposition to the prown, or pity 
for the short-sightednees of courts ? Their silence only knows* 
At the moment of crossing the threshold of his cabinet, the 
king, 'turning back to the duchess of Orleans, *who«had risen to 
follow him, exclaimed, Remain here^ Helena." The princess 
threw herself at his fe^ conjuring him to take her with him. 
She forgot royalty, and thought only of the father of her hus- 
band. She was no longer a princess, but she was a mother. 
Her entreaties, however, were in vain, 

M. Cremicux, an eloquent and an active member of the 
opposition, had hastened to the palace to assist with his advice 
at the last crisis, and to interpose between the crown and civil 
war. On hearing these words, he rushed to the king, and 
seizing his arm, said, in a tone which compelled a reply, “ It 
is perfectly understood, Sire, is it not, that the regency belongs 
to the duchess of Orleans ?” ‘‘ No," replied the king ; ^ the 

law gives the regency to my son, the duke de Nemours, It is 
not my province to alter a law ; it is for the nation to do in 
this respect what may comport with its wish and its safety. '* 
So saying, he walked on, leaving a problem behind him. 

One of the solicitudes of his reign had had reference to the 
regency, which had been decreed to his son. He was humiliated 
at the thought of leaving the government for a series of years 
in the hands of a female, who was not a member of his family. 
Perhaps, too, his far-sighted sagacity suggested a fear that the 
difference of religion which existed between the duchess and 
the nation forebpded troubles to the state, and prejudices 
against his grandson. The king, naturally of a meditative 
cast of mind, had had more than twenty years of privacy, of 
exile, and of reflection on the future. Prudence was his 
genius, but it was also his defect. It may be said with 
truth, that in three instances an excess of regal prudence b^ 
been a principal cause of his fall : the fortifications of Paris, 
which threatened liberty from a distance ; the marriage of the 
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duke do in Spain, yrhioU was ottiinema of a war 

of aaooeasibn ; and, lastly, the conferring^ of tJie i?6gan«y on 
the dtike do Nemonrs, wbich deprired at thfett moment the 
monatchlcal cause of that infelUble profitige of popnhrity, 
which arises from' the innocence of a yonng )ady and from 
natural interest in a child. 

The duchess on her knees before the king, temaitied for a 
long time in that attitude. A messenger had beisin sent to 
order one of tbe royal carriages, but the mob had already 
burnt them on tbe Place du Carrousel, and tbe groom 
who had gone to order one had been killed by a discharge 
from tbe insurgents. It was necessary, therefore, to abandon 
this mode of departure. The king left by the door of a sub - 
terraneous passage, which leads from his apartments to the 
garden of the Tuilcries. Ho crossed on foot that same garden 
which Louis the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, and their 
children, had crossed on the morning of the 10th of Angnst, 
in their flight to the National Assembly, — that path to the 
scaflbld, or to exile, which monarchs never retrace.' 

The (jneen comforted her husband with a few words, uttered 
in a low tone. A group of faitliful servants, of officers, of 
women and children, followed in silence. Two little hack- 
ney carriages, engaged without selection by an officer in dis-* 
guise, on the public stand in the street, drew up at the exit of 
the Tuileries, at the bottom of the terrace. Here the nerves of 
the queen, over-excited by the prolonged crisis she had suf- 
fered, altogether railed her at the last moment ; she gasped for 
, breath, tottered, and fell. The king was obliged to raise her 
in bis arms, and place her in the carriage, which he himself 
immediately entered. The ducbe?s de Nemours, the orna- 
ment and beauty of the court, bathed in tears, entered tbe 
second carriage with hoi children, seeking with a restless eye 
for her husband, who was' still engaged amidst the difficulties 
and daggers of his duty. A squadron of cuirassiers sur- 
rounded the two carriages, which set .off at full speed along 
the Quay de Passy. At the extremity of the Champs 
Elys^es a few shots were fired from a distance at the cort^^e^ 
and two horses of the escort were killed before tbe king’s 
eyes. They hastened forward in the direction of St. Cloud. 

The duke de Nemours had remained with the duchess of 
Orleans, more attentive to the condition of that princess and 
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of his nephews^ y^fho wei^ intrusted to Ms care, than to his 
owU ausbrtbn* That impopular prince showed himself de- 
serving of popularity, if only for his disinterestedness and life 
conrago. The Oarrousel and the courts were from this time un- 
defended. The palace, if forcibly occupied, might he the tomb 
of the dnehesS of Orleans and her children. From that 
moment the duke de Nemours had upon himself the respon- 
sibility of ail these lives, and* of the blood »f the people. 
Some members of the chamber accosted him under the portico 
of the Clock Pavilion. They charged him to withdraw the 
troops, and surrender the palace to the national guard. The 
prince, convinced that the armed and victorious people in the 
civil force could alone control the insurgent multitude, gave 
the order accordingly. The troops withdrew in silence, and 
defiled through the garden. The duke de Nemours remained 
to the last, to secure the safe de{»ajture of the duchess of 
Orleana 

Whilst the evacuation of the palace by the trCops was 
thus efiected, a small number of oflicers and of counsellors, 
some devoted to the dynasty, some^ to the person, and some 
only to the misfortunes of a lady, were in consultation around 
the duchess of Orleans and her children. Among them was 
General Gourgaud, a friend of the emperor, and the volun- 
tary companion of his exile at St. Helena, a man habituated 
to misfortune and fidelity ; a son of Marshal Ney, M. 
d'Elcliingen, de Montagujon, Yillaumez, and Do 

Bois Milon. The report of three cannons shook the win- 
dows of the apartment. The duchess uttered a cry. It was 
the artillery of the jialace which was firing on the people as 
they issued from the quay to the Carrousel. The princess 
sent General Gourgaud to stop the firing, and the artillery- 
men extinguished their matches in token of peace. General 
Gourgaud returned, and M, Dupin followed him. 

M. Dupin, less a jurist than a legislator, for a long time 
the president of the Chamber of Deputies, an eminent orator, 
and the living embodiment of that spirit of resistance and of 
constitutional liberty under the monarchy which had formerly 
characterized such men ns Harlay, Mol6, aiul I’llopital, a 
democrat in manners and in dress, but a royalist in temper 
’ and sentiment, had been, from the year 1815, the domestic 
counsellor and the friend, by turns rough and affectionate, ot 
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the dalte of Orleans, afterwards king. *010 austerity of his 
style of eonversation and the sharpness of his sarosism had 
concealed from the eyes of the country the ohsequiousness of 
his personal attachment to the royal lamlly. He avenged 
himself for his compliance to the 14 ng on ,the heads of the 
ministers of the crown. His popularity, which was eoniprc^- 
mised by the court, was regained by his independence in 
parliament. Jjearned, eloquent, clever, the oracle of tho 
administration, inflexible in tone, pliant to revolutionary 
movements, feared by the weak, respected by the strong, and 
adequate ta all occasions. M. Dupin was one of the groat 
authorities of public opinion. Whatever course he took, 
multitudes followed in his steps. ^ He presented himself at 
that decisive moment when the revolution was in want of a 
standard around which to rally. This he naturally found in 
this lady and in this child. No hand was so fit as his to 
bear it, and to attract fo it the aflections of the people. 

» The duchess saw him enter tho apartment, the presage at 
once of strength and of peace. ‘‘ Well, Sir,"' cried she, 
“what are you come to tell me?” “I come to tell you, 
Madam,” replied M. Dupin, in a saddened but hopeful tone, 
“ that perhaps the part of a second Maria Theresa is reserved 
for you.” “ Direct me, Sir,” replied the princess ; “ my life 
belongs to France and to my children.” “ Well, then, 
Mach^ let us depart ; we have not a moment to lose. Let 
us go to the Camber of Deputies.” 

This, in fact, was the only course for the duchess to take. 
The cause of the regency, already lost in the streets, might 
be retrieved in the Chamber of Deputies, if that body, in 
discredit among the people, by its courtliness of spirit, 
had preserved sufficient ascendancy^ to arrest tho fall of 
monarchy. The presence of a woman, the grace and inno- 
oonce of a child, were more powerful attractions than any 
speeches. El g gni ^pc e in aetion js pity. The bloody mantle 
of Cmsar, exhibited at the tribune, was less afiecting than the 
tears of a young and beautiful wefinan, presenting her orphan 
child to the representatives of a chivalrous people. 

The duke de Nemours, after having received the parting 
benediction of his father, and protected his departure in 
person, entered as the last battalion* of the troops from the 
Carrousel were deflling through the garden and along the 
quay. 
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The duchpsa left ihe pfdaee» leadiiig^her eldest sod; the 
count dedE^arie, by the hand!^ while h^ other child, the dhhe 
de Cbartrea, wae carried in the ams of an aide>de*eaiup; 
The duke de Nemours, prepared for all sacrifices to save his 
sister-in-law, and to aeoare the regal claims of his ward, 
walked beside the princess* M. Dupin was conyeimng with 
her on the other side* A few officers of the household fol- 
lowed in silence. A Yalet-de-ohambre, named JBEubert, who 
waited on the children, formed the entire escort of the 
regency. This prospective royalty had only to traverse the 
space between the royal gardens and the hall of lEpresenta- 
tives before it was swallowed up, together with the throne. 

Scarcely had the princess proceeded two-thirds through the 
garden, when a column of republicans, who had been fighting 
from the previous night, increasing in number as they ap- 
proached, forced an entrance into the palace in spite of the 
troops, filled its apartments, swept away every trace of royalty, 
proclaimed the republic, tore away the drapery which serv^ 
as a canopy to the throne ; and having taken the palace, 
made but a short halt, and formed again, to march to the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the heels' of the regency party. 
It was the column commanded by Captain D unoyer, which 
multiplied itself in the course of the day. 


BOOK IV. 

Let us retrace for a moment the rapid and varied course of 
events, and relate what was simultaneously passing at the 
Chamber of Deputies. Lamartine, a stranger to every species 
of combination against the monarchy, had .retired the night 
before horrified at the bloodshed on the Boulevard, but firmly 
convinced that the night which had interrupted the conflict, 
and the day which would bring forth fresh concessions from 
the king, would allay the insurrection. Without a party in the 
chamber, without an accomplice in the street, and confined 
by indisposition, he did not think of going forth from his re- 
tirement. Of what consequence was his presence in the assem- 
bly, merely to hear the names and the usual programme of 
, a new administration ? Events were passing above his sphere , 
he, like the public, would hear of them with indiflerence or 
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’willi according ae they miglit seem to serre ,ot tb pre- 

judice the 45ause whicb he had disinterestedly at heaJt. I^me 
o£ Ilia colleagues visited him at short intervals, to relate to 
him the casualties of the two days. None of them foresaw 
the final catastrophe of the dynasty ; they confined themselves 
to conjectures as to the names and the projects of the minister^ 
whom a lengthened insumetion had obtruded on the king. 

At half-jvast ten, howe^r, one of his friends hastened 
to announce to him that they were apprehensive the people 
were about to attack the Chamber of Deputies, l^mar- 
tine arose at this intelligence, not, however, imagining for * 
a moment that the 50,000 troops who were supposed to 
be collected , in Paris would bo unable to prevent such a 
measure. But the danger which might l>e anticipated for 
his colleagues he felt it his duty to share. The popularitj 
which he enjoyed both within and without the chamber might 
render his presence useful, and his interference might be the 
preservation either of the citizens or the deputies. Political 
questions seemed to him to be set aside for the time. He was 
impelled by an instinctive sense of honour, and not by political 
considerations. 

He considered that the crisis had arrived. Y esterday, ’ 
said he to himself, as he left his house, ‘‘was a 20th of June ; 
it certainly forebodes a 1 0th of August. A royalty disarmed, 
and capitulating under firing, is a royalty no more. A 10th 
of August is approaching, but is still distant.*' 

He proceeded alone, and on foot, to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. A lowering and gloomy sky, pierced occasionally by 
a gleam of wintry sunshine, resembled the fortune of the 
day. It was undecided and stormy. Tlie streets were de- 
serted. Some outposts of infantry standing in the mud, and of 
horse soldiers wrapped in their white cloaks, with their bridle 
on the drooping neck of their horses, occupied in small 
groups the approaches to the chamber. They suflered him to 
jiass. As he crossed the open space before the hall of assem- 
bly, he heard the sound of a carriage, and his attention was 
arrested by cries of “ Barrot and reform for ever ! ” A hack- 
ney carriage, covered with mud, and drawn with difficulty by 
two jaded horses, passed before him. He recognized on the 
side of the coachman ,M, Pagnerro, president of the Pans 
committee of opposition. Behind the carriage two or three 
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welUdiB8sed oitisens ^eto m:?mg ihoh ha^s mA hmSkor^ 
chirf«, an^ aigttifyiag by, tbrnr gestarea that tmquillity iihms 
restor^, A garotip^ obiafly composed of young pereons 
and obildwn, foUoired the carnage with shouts of joy ; in the 
iiMide^ the pallid and peusire couuteuanoe of M. Odillou 
Baxrot iudieated iha agitatiou of his thoughts aud the sleeps 
leseness of the past ni^t* He was repairlug couirageously to. 
his post, to the ministerial o^ce of the interior, fot knowing 
whether he was followed thither by the pacific or the in- 
surrectionaTy designs of the multitude. He knew that the 
king had fied, a>nd that the palace had been taken, but be 
adranced to hie duty without looking behind him. Such au 
hour redeems many moments of indecision. The heart of this 
leader of opposition never shared the fluctuations of his 
mind ; and the fluctuations of that mind were never, as it is 
said, aught but the scruples of his conscience. 

liamartine looked at him, pitied him from his heart, and 
passed on. Under a portico of the Chamber of Deputies, 
two cavalry oflScers, sword in hand, with the animation 
of rapid action in their countenance, and their uniforms be- 
spattered with mud, had just me V and holding one another 
by the hand, were talking in a loud voice. The one was 
Perrot, the general of cavalry ; the other unknown. Well^ 
general," said one of the officers to his colleague, ‘‘ what 
news in your quarter?" ‘^Nothing important," answered 
General Perrot ; “ the crowds on the Place de la Concorde .are 
thinner, and waver before the least movement of my squa* 
drons. As to the bridge, the best troops in Europe could not 
carry it." When the general said this, he was not aware of 
the flight of the king, of the retreat of the troops from the 
Carrousel, of the quiescence of the generals in command on 
the other aide of the river, and of the occupation of the 
palace by the people. Events outstripped the hours. 

Lamartine, assured of the safety of the chamber by these 
words,, which he caught in passing, crossed tlie court, and 
entered the hall Seven or eight persons were waiting for him 
in the vestibule ; they were for the most part journalists of the 
opposition, and some active men who had become conspicuous, 
since 1S30, by their maintenance of republican opinions 
sympathetic with those of the National. M. de LamaV'- 
tine had never had any connection with that journal. The 
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of its editors towards lim oftea assumed the cha^ 
raeter of a dogged hostility. The r^resented 

Lamartine as an ambitious orator/coquetting with the oppo* 
mtioQ to borrow fi-om it popularity, but prepared to surmdw 
that popularity to the court if he could get power in return 
for it. More frequently he exalted the , orator iu ordei: to 
throw the politioian into the shade, but never lost an op|>or* 
tunity of cogibining the diaysaragement of his political views 
with his exaggerated panegyrics upon his talent, by way of 
corrective. He affected to class the deputy with those poets 
whom Pbto expelled from the state. Lamartine, for his 
part, defied the clamorous opposition of this journal. He 
thought he could descry beneath this emphatic denunciation 
against the throne some mrinmurres, and perhaps jsome evi- 
dence of a secret understanding with the parliamentary 
party of M. Thiers. He was doubtless mistaken ; but an 
opposition, composed of such alliances, seemed to him equally 
fat^ to a constitutional monarchy and to a republic. He loved 
to have questions openly and clearly put. To the ambiguity 
of parliamentary coalitions he was as repuraant when evinc- 
ing itself in the public press as in the chamber. 

As to the writers in the Reforme^ liamartino only knew them 
by the misrepresentations and burlesques which that journal, 
more frank in its tone, but extreme and bitter in its opinions, 
made of his speeches. Ho had only five or six opportunities 
of meeting M. Ledru Kollin, his coUoague in the chamber, and 
the political genius of that journal ; while, apart from poli- 
tics, his position had never brought him into any proximity 
with the spirit of the Reforme^ and be had refused to take* 
port in the banquets of Dijon and Chalons, presided over 
by M. Ledru Rollin and M. Fiocon. He bad pointedly con- 
demned in the journal of the department he represented, the 
inauspicious symbols, the loug-forgotten terms, and the 
violent language revived at these banquets. All that he had 
praised in the party of the R^forme was its openness of 
opposition and its t^ent; with its doctrine he had broken 
long ago. 

The groups of republicans who surrounded Lamartine on 
his entrance into the passages of the chamber requested a 
private and urgent interview with him in a remote apartment 
of that palace. M. de Lamartine led them thither, and' the 
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doors wore closed. TJie greater part of these men wet© only 
known to. him personally; one of them opened the conference 
in the n&ie of the rest. ^Time presses,” said he, ^ahd 
events are suspended in uncertainty. We are republicans ; 
our convictions, our thoughts, our lives, are devoted to the 
republic. This is not the time to disavow it, when our, friends 
have been for three days shedding their blood in defence of 
a oauset endeared in common to the people and to ourselves. 
It will ever be the soul of our soffls, the supremei object of our 
hopes, the determined tendency of all our acts and writings. 
In short, we will never desert it; but we are prepared to 
suspend and to postpone it to interests which are id our view 
superior to republicanism itself^— the interest of our country* 
Is f'rance ripe for this form of government ? Would she accept 
it without resistance, or would she bend to it without violence ? 
In a word, is there not more danger perhaps in launching it 
to-morrow in all the entireness of its institutions, than in 
keeping it on the threshold, exhibiting it from a distance, 
and thus causing it to be more ardently longed for ? Such is 
the state of our minds, and such our scruples ; let us resolve 
them ; we do not know you, and we do not flatter you, but 
we esteem you. The people shows its confidence in you by 
invoking your name. In our view you are the man for the 
crisis ; what you say shall be said, and what you will shall be 
done. The reign of Louis Philippe is at an end ; between 
him and us no reconciliation can possibly take place. But 
might not a temporary continuance of royalty in the name, 
of a child, in the feeble hand of a woman, and under the 
direction of a popular minister as the proxy of the people and 
dear to republicans — might not this put an end io the crisis 
and initiate the nation into a republic with only the empty 
name of monarchy ? Will you be the minister, the guardian 
alike of expiring royalty and of nascent liberty, by assuming 
the guidance of this lady, this child, and this nation ? The 
republican party offers itself to you by our accredited voices. 
We are ready to bind ourselves by a formal engagement to 
carry yon to. power by the henceforth invincible hand of the 
revolution, which is thundering at these doors, and to sustain 
and perpetuate yon in it by our vbtes, our journals, our secret 
societies, and the disciplined force we can control in the mass 
of the people. Your cause shall be ours. As the minister of a 
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regeacy for France and for Europe, you <^all be the 
proved mmieier of a rirtuAl republic/* 

t'he animated and earnest orator ceased; his cdllagues as^ 
sented by their silence and their gestures to his language* 
Lamarttn© requested of them a moment 'S time hx rejection, 
that he might weigh in his mind a decision and responi^illty 
so temble. lie rested hia elbows on tlte table^ and hid his 
face in his halnds. He mentally invoked the iBSpiratiOns of 
that Being wh6 alone neveif deceives. He spent dre or «is: 
minutes in almost breathless thought. The republicans were 
standing (^posite to him and' grouped around the table. At 
length Lmnartiue remov^ed his hands, raised his head, and 
thus addressed them “ Gentlemen, our situation, our pre- 
vious positions, are very different ; and the parts assigned to 
us hero are strangely new to us. You are the long-standing 
advocates of republicanism at all hazards. For my own part, I 
am not a republican of that class, and yet at this moment 1 
am about to show myself more a republican than yon. Let 
us understand one another. Like yourselves, 1 regard republican 
government, that is to say, the government of nations by their 
Own reason and their own will, as the solo end and object ol 
civilized societies, as the sole instrument for the introduction 
of those great general principles w^hich a people would en- 
shrine in its laws. Other governments are the guardians and 
the expression of the minority of the ])eople ; — imperfections 
in the eyes of philosophy, humiliations in the view of history. 
But 1 have no intolerance of the man who would fain outstrip 
the progress of ideas, nor any bigoted preference for this or 
that form of government. All that I wish is, that these 
forms should bo progressive, and that they should keep ever 
neither in advance nor in arrear of the foremost rank of the 
people, but at the exact level of the ideas and the instincts of 
tlie age. I am not therefore an absolute republican like you, 
but 1 am a politician ; and it is in that cliaracter that 1 think 
I ought to refuse at this time the flattering proposal which 
you make me to procrastinate the republic if it should burst 
into existence the next hour. It is as a politician that 1 de- 
clare to you that I neither conspire nor overturn, that I do 
not desire the overthrow of royalty ; but that if royalty falls 
of itself, I will not attempt to raise it ; and that I will give my 
adhesion to none but a complete movement ; that to a 
republic/* 
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tningled ^ifh donbi^^was expressed in the 
te^nces of jaBv Xiaoiartine remimed. 

And I wiH tell yOu why. At great orises soeiety 
li^ If the government of the king 

Is^ls this day, we are about to enter on one of the 
crises that ever a people had. to pass through before it could 
adopt another definitive form of government. A teign of 
eighteen years by a single indivfUualv in the name of a single 
class of citizens, has aocnmulated a mass of revolutionary 
ideas and of uncontrollable impatience, of rancours and resent- 
ments in the nation, which will make such demands of the 
new reign as it , would be impossible to satisfy. The unde- 
fined reform which is at this day achieving its victory in the 
streets will not be able to assume a definite form without 
instantly throwing into an aggressive attitude all those 
classes of the people who will be excluded from the posses- 
sion of power. Republicans, Legitimists, Socialists, Com- 
munists, Terrorists, though contemplating dificrent objects, 
will combine their resentments to upset the feeble barrier 
which a temporizing government WQuld in vain attempt to 
oppose to them. Tlie hatred felt by the people against tlie 
court is shared by the Chamber of Peers. The Chamber of 
Deputies has lost all moral influence, through the combined 
action of corruption wdnch disgraces it, and of the public 
press whicli makes it unpopular. The elective body are but 
an imperceptible oligarchy in the state. The army is thrown 
into disorder, and shrinks from committing a parricitle by 
turning their arms against their fellow-citizens. The nation^ 
guard, an independent force, has sided with the opposition. 
The old respect for the king is eradicated from every heart by 
his obstinacy and by his fall. With what force then will 
you encompass to-morrow that throne which will be raised 
for a child to be seated on it ? Is it reform ? That is but 
the curtain which conceals the republic. Is it universal 
suffrage ? That is an enigma, and contains a mystery. With 
one word and with one gesture it will annihilate that remnant 
of monarchy, that phantom of opposition, those shadows of 
ministers who may think to rule it. Its second word mav 
be monarchy or empire. ‘ Republic ’ will he its first. Ail 
you would have done would be to prepare a royal prey for 
• it to devour. Who can support the regency ? W ill it be the 
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greaA jproprietary body ? That ie cordially attached to Henty 
the Fifth* For it the regency will be but a held of battle on 
which to win legitimacy. Will it be the middling pioprietaxy 
classes ? They areselfish and devoted to business* A stormy 
minority^ a reign of peroetual sedition, would be the ruin of 
Ihmr intei^stlanT*wouIa^^'a^ to demand the instant 

establishment of a definite form of government Lastly, wiU 
it be the people — ^the ^popular class ? That again is in arms 
and everywhere triumphant For fifteen years past it has 
been impregnated with doctrines, which will seize the oppor- 
tunity of pushing their victory over royalty, to the destruc- 
tion of th^ whole social system. 

‘‘The regency will be ih&frmde of the people, containing 
popular commuuist and socialist elements in combination* 
Society, defended only by a government of scanty numbers, 
'under a form of royalty which will be neither monarchy nor 
republic, will be overUiyown to its veiy foundations without 
the posgibilfty^ird^nce. The people, tranquiltized per^^ 
this evening by the proclamation of a regency, will return 
to-morrow to the assault to snatch a fresh concession. Each 
of these irresistible demonstrations, by a kind of half-conces- 
sion, wjll carry off from the ruling power another and another 
of its last shreds. To these the people wdll be led on by repub- 
licans more implacable than you. You will only have 
left enough of the throne to irritate the sentiments of liberty, 
and not enough to restrain them. That throne will he the 
perpetual mark of the oppositions, the seditious, the assaults 
of the multitude. You will advance from the 20th of June to 
the 10th of August, and thence to the ill-starred days of Sep- 
tember. To-day their demand of this feeble power will be the 
scaffold at home ; to-morrow they will insist upon war abroad, 
and every demand, if not conceded, will be enforced by violence. 
You will entice the people to blood, W oe and shame to the revo- 
lution if once they taste it ! You will fall into the horrors, the 
fanaticism, and the socialism of 1793. A civil war, with want 
on one side and property on the other, that nightmare of Uto- 
pians, will be the momentary reality, of our county. In your 
attempt to check the descent of a woman and a child down the 
declivity of a pacific dethronement, you will plunge France, 
property, and family ties into a common gulf of anarchy and 
bloodshci" ^ . 

The countenances of the listeners betrayed their emotion. 



I^rtairtiiie contiinicd, “ ¥^t my own part, I aee top clearly 
the feeiicfiij^f oatpatrophes wMch I aliouM be preparing for my 
country to attempt tb arreet the avalanobe pf such a revdil- 
laPn on an incline, on which no dynaatic power can re- 
tain it without adding to ite mass, its momentum, and the 
crai^ of its fall. There is, I repeat to you, but one force 
capable of preserring the people from the dangers into which 
they must be plunged by a revolution, marked by such social 
conditions as oars ; it is the force of the peopll itself ; it is 
complete liberty ; it is the suffrage and the will, the reason 
and the interests, the hands and the arms of all ; pa word, 
it is the republic. 

Yes," continued lie, with a tone of deep conviction, 
it is the republic alone, which can save you this day 
from anarchy, from civil and foreign war, from spoliation 
and from the scaffold ; from the decimation of property, from 
the overthrow of society, and from foreign invasion. The 
remedy is heroic, I am aware, but at such critical junctures of 
time and opinion, there is no cffectua] political course, but 
one which equals the greatness, and the boldness of the crisis 
itself. By giving to the people the republic to-morrow, 
by that name you disarm them of the cry which now agi- 
tates them ; nay, you instantly change their anger into joy, 
their fury into enthusiasm. All that have the republican sen- 
timent in their heart, all that have the image of the republic 
in their fancy, all in Franco that regrets and aspires, all that 
reasons and that dreams ; the republicans of secret societies, 
fighting republicans, speculative republicans, the people and 
their tribunes ; the youth, the schools, and the journalists, 
men of acti<m and men of thought, utter but one cry, assem- 
ble around their standard, arm themselves for its defence, 
rally at first confusedly, but afterwards in order, to protect 
the government of all, and to preserve behind that govern- 
ment the social system itself. A sovereign power, which may 
have its agitations, but never a dethronement or a fall ; for 
that government rests on the very foundation of the nation 
itself it makes an individual ^ppem to all ; it alone can pre- 
serve and guide itself j it alone can, by the voice and by the 
hand of all, furnish the reason, the will, the suffrage, and the 
UTjns required to save, not only the nation from slavenr, 
bat the social and the family compact, property and morals, 
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dtke ly the delage of opiaion, thatia^tfee th in g 
neath the fonndatioos of the faUing throne. If ai^cfa^r ean 
be subdued^ rest assiured it is by a republic. If communiein 
oan be vanquished, it is by a republic. If the revolution eah 
be moderated, it is by a republic. If bloodshed can be 
spared, it is by a repubbo. If universal war— if the invasion 
which it would perhaps bring upon us as the reaction of 
^arope« can he warded ojOT, again rest assured it is by a 
republic. This is why, in obedience to my reason and to my 
conscience, as a statesman, in God’s presence and in youin, 
without deception, and without fanaticism, if the hour in 
which we are deliberating is big with a revolution, I will not 
conspire for a half>revolation. 1 conspire for none ; but if there 
must be one, I will accept it entire ; I decide for a republic ! 

** Bat,*' added he, rising from his seat, ‘‘I still hope that God 
will spare my country this crisis. While I acquiesce in revo- 
lutions, 1 will not bring them about. He 'v^o would take 
ni)on himself the responsibility of a people, must be either a 
villain, an idiot, or a god.” 

“ Lamartine is right,” cried one of the group ; more im- 
partial than we, he still has a more earnest hiith in our princi* 
pies than we have' ourselves.” “Wo are convinced,” was the 
universal, cry. “ Let us now separate ; and do you,” said they, 
addressing Lamartine, “ take the course which circumstances 
shall suggest to you as the best.” 

While this was passing in one of the private olEces of the 
chamber, a similar scene was occunring in a neighbouring one. 

A young man, possessed, notwithstanding his youth, of a 
great influence amongst the oldest republicans, M. Emanuel 
Arago, son of the illustrious citizen who had founded the 
name, was endeavouring to draw M. Odilon Barrot to the side 
of the republic. 

M. Emanuel Arago having left the office of the Natlmaly 
where he had harangued the people from a window a few 
moments before, had drawn away with him by his name and by 
his voice crowds of combatants from the Place de la Concorde* 
Having been stopped at the top of the Bue Royale by the 
bodies of troops who were stationed at that position, he had 
asked to speak with General Bedeau. The general rode up 
to him, and suffered him to pass as a representative of the 
people, who was going to present to the chamber informa- 
tion and advice calculated to put a stop to the conflict; 
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M* BiDiioiiel Arago was in cbnvensaiion witli a few deputies of 
er&ty s^e of party m this apartment, when M. O(h]on 
Barrot entered it, invited by ms fiends. Arago and his 
associates, the editors of the Miforme journal, could not draw 
away M. Odilon Barrot. His opinion might be fiuctnating, but 
his duty was fixed. He was a minister. Concessions from him 
would have been treacheries. He resisted with firmness and 
with eloquence, inspired by deci|aon of character. There are 
some men who turn round and assume more gl^ntio dimeu* 
sions on the edge of the abyss. Such a man was Barrot ; his 
despair was heroic, and his accents worthy of ahtiqpity. 

Lamartine, on leaving the republicans who had lately sur- 
rounded him, returned to the chamber. 

The galleries were full and gloomy ; the benches of the fioor 
were occupied by but few deputies. Pale and downcast counte- 
nances indicated the sleeplessness of the previous* night, and 
the forebodings of the day. The deputies, incessantly driven 
from their seats by the agitation which was passing within 
their minds, conversed in an under tone, and directed search- 
ing glances at the members of opposite parties. They sought 
to read the fate of the day in the oountenanoes of the mem- 
bers of the opposition. Some went for information to the 
passages, others ascended to the top of the portico, to ob- 
serve from a higher point of view the unintelligible move- 
ments of the people, and the troops on the Place de la 
Concorde. Every minute the reverberation of distant cannon- 
ading made the windows on the dome tremble, and the women 
in the galleries turn pale. Lamartine was sitting alone on his 
deserted bench. He exchanged not a word with any pf his 
colleagues during that two hours' session. His fears, dike his 
hopes, found no expression, or rather, he knew not himself 
which predominated in his mind. * Revolutions are sphinxes 
whose oracle none ask save with terror. 

M. Thiers appeared for a moment in that part of the hail 
above the enclosed space, with his head uncovered, and his 
expression of countenance confounded by the strange scenes 
in which he had just beeu either an actor or a spectator on the 
flight of the king. The deputies favourable to the . monarchy 
crowded around him, and overwhelmed him with inquiries’. He 
hent as if under the weight of destiny, then recovering his 
position, and raising hie hat in his right hand above his head, 
with the gesture of a pilot in the jaws of destruction, cried out^ 

w i 
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« tide k rising, k rising I " and instantly di^peared in 
the nmwd. This expifessien struck all who heard it grith oon« 
stemarion* It ^vras the attemnoe of the resignation of de^^kair. 
The chair of the president was empty, as if the thinking faculty 
of the chamber were manifestly al^nt from this phantom show 
of deliberation. 

At length, the president, M. Sauzet, the favourite of the 
assembly and of the king, took his seat in it. Sauset he<^ 
trayed in his Countenance the^'presentimeut t>f the events of the 
meeting, and the sadnee^whioh was suited to the funeral obse- 
quies of the dynasty. Jfot a single minister occupied the go- 
vernment benches. Everything told of the interregnum. The 
eyes of the chamber seemed in quest of a man to inquire of, or 
of an emblem of power around which to rally. Silence reigned. 
A young deputy, M. Lafitte, a name fatal to thrones, ascended 
the tribune ; be addressed himself to all parties, especially to 
the opposition, generous because triumphant, and proposed that 
the chamber, occupied entirely with the public safety, should 
declare itself in permanent session. That symptom showed 
the extremity of the crisis. The chamber unanimously 
adopted the motion, but the royalist deputies confined them- 
selves to this proposal. No energetic measure was originated 
their ranks, and an hour was lost in fruitless expectation. 
Meanwhile, an officer in uniform suddenly entered the cham- 
ber, ascended the stairs of the tribune, and whispered into the 
ear of the president. M. Sauzet rose and calleil for silence ; 
he announced, with a firm voice, but with much emotion, that 
the duchess of Orleans and her children were about to enter 
the house. The announcement of the arrival of the princess 
created agitation without surprise. Every one foresaw the 
abdication, and awaited the proclamation of the regency. The 
flight of the king was unknown, but it seemed natural that the 
princess, the mother of the young king, should come to present 
her son through the Chamber of Deputies to the adoption of 
the country. The attendants placed two seats and a chair of 
state at the foot of the tribune, facing the assembly. A re- 
spectful silence reigned through all the benches ; the deputies 
came down from the higher parts of the chamber, to be^nearer 
the scene. The spectators in the gallery leaned over, with 
their eyes directed towards the doors. The universal aspect 
and air was inspired by the dignity of the place, and the 
anxious nature of the spectacle. 
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7iio la^ doot wliicb h ^tuaied opposite to the tribone, on 
a level ^tk the most elevated kendies of the chamber^ opened, 
and a kdy, the dncbess of Orleans^ made her appearance^ Site 
was dressed in mourning. Her v^l bsdf-raised on her bonnet 
gave a view of her countenance, on which was imprinted an 
emotion and a sadness which enhanced its youthful beauty. 
Her pale cheeks bore the traces of a widow s tears and a 
mother s solicitude. It is impossible that the glances of 
man obuld have rested on tkoSe features without emotiom 
All feeling against the monarchy vanished from the mind. 
The blue eyCs of the princess wandered through the expanse, 
with which they seemed for a moment da^zl^, & if appeal- 
ing to the looks of all for aid. Her frail and slender Bgure 
bent to the thunders of applause with which she was received. 
A slight blush, the gleam of hope in her fall, and of joy in 
her mourning, tinged her cheeks. Her smile of gratitude 
beamed through her tears. She evidently felt herself sur- 
rounded by friends. In her right Land she held the young 
king, who had fallen upon the steps, and with her left hand 
the other child, the little duke de Chartres — children to 
whom their catiistrophe was a meye sight. They were both 
dressed in a short tunic of black cloth ; a white open collar 
fell from their neck upon their shoulders — ^living portraits 
of Vandyke, which seemed to have stepped forth from the 
picture of the children of Charles I. The duke de Nemours 
walks by the side of the duchess of Orleans, faithful to 
the memory of his brother perpetuated in his nephews 
protector wdio must presently need protection for himself. 
The countenance of the prince, ennobled by misfortune, 
breathes the intrepid but modest satisfaction of having per- 
formed a duty at the sacrifice of his ambition and the risk bf 
his life. A few generals in uniform, and officers of the 
national guard, formed the train of the princess. She salutes 
the assembly with a graceful timidity, and seats herself 
motionless between her two children, at the foot of the 
tribune ; — an innocent culprit before a tribunal without appeal, 
who is about to hear the cause of royalty* pleaded. At that 
morngnt that cause was gained in the eyes and in the hearts 
of alb Nature must ever triumph over politics in an 
. assembly of men moved by the three most powerful influences 
which woman can exert over the human heart, — youth, materr 
nity, and pity. All seemed to be expecting an address ; but 
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the tnbmie of the speakers was empfr^ Who ccmld dave 
tosp^k ia the face of ^ such a spectacle? The i^ene wm 
leflt to speak for itself, and every one wrapped himself up in 
his own emotion. 

Meanwhile the time was pressing. The revolution must 
be forestalled by a vote, or all sack measures would come too 
late.^ A deputy well known for his independence and Ihar- 
lessness, M. L^rosse, rose, ^nerous and frank, like the 
of Bretagne ; (falsely distrus^l of his own influence. He re- 
quested, with the manifest design to call fbrth the eloquence 
of one of the masters of the tribune, that M. Dupin should 
occupy the attention of the chamber. 

This proposal originated in good feeling, but was wanting in 
tack A movement of displeasure pervaded the assembly, and 
raised a whisper, which increased almost to a murmur. M. 
Dupin passed for the personal and confidential friend of the 
king, ^nd the most influential member of his private councils. 
He seemed at such a moment less the orator of the nation than 
as the accredited interpreter of the wishes of the court. The 
king is the speaker,'' was exclaimed in a low voice. Distrust 
arms men beforehand against persuasion, and natural pride 
hardens them to the detection and avoidance of a snare. It was 
a drama concocted in the night at the Tuilerics. Its plot was 
perceived, and H failed of its eflbct. A heartfelt expression, 
or a military gesture from M. Lacrosse, would have carried 
away the assembly, while a pofepous oration would freese it. 
All depended on the time, and this was not the time for M. 
Dupin. It was the hour of a half-formed but contagious 
sentiment, and that sentiment Lacrosse had in his heart 
M. Dupin felt it also, and was as if instinctively inclined to 
silence. 1 have not asked to speak,” said he with surprise ; 
but the .impatient assembly pointed to the tribune, and he 
ascended it 

Gentlemen,” said he, with a tone in which the monarchy 
itself seemed to be trembling, ^^you know the situation of the 
metropolis, and the demonstrations which have taken place. 
They have resulted in the abdication of his majesty, Louis 
Philippe, who has declared that he laid down powd^ and 
that he left it to descend unfettered to the count de Paris, 
under the regency of the duchess of Orleans." 

The friends of the dynasty instantly applauded, as if to 
grasp, at the first moment of surprise, the regency, which 
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farther |ii8CttaBioa likely to amioL They aflfected to 
hooept 1§e demonstratjoo of respectfiil o/ffection which salated 
a dbild aod a lady with the names of regent and king, as a 
pledge that the new monarchy was already inangurated. 

M. Dupin wished to register these cries at the tribune, as 
if to render them irrevocable, Gentlemen^” said he» ‘Hbese 
aodamations, so acceptable to the new king and the regent^ 
are not the first which have saluted her ; she has crossed the 
Tuileries and the Place de la Concorde on foot, escorted by 
tlie people and tbe national guards who expressed the same 
desire. As it is the first wish of her heart, only to conduct 
tbe administration with the deep recognition or the public 
welfare, of tbe national wish, and of tbe glory and prosperity 
of France, 1 propose that these acclamations of yours 1^ 
reduced to a verbal form." These words met with a far 
more scanty response. Enthusiasm, like the lightning, is but 
a flash ; we raise our eyes, and it is gone. 

M, Sauzet attempted to rekindle it. “ Gentlemen," said 
be, it appears to me that the chamber, by its unanimous 
acclamations” — That sentence was never finished ; an unusual 
clamour burst forth at the left hand door, at the foot of the 
tribune ; an unknown multitude, composed of armed national 
guards, and of the populace in working dresses,^ burst open 
the door, elbowed the ushers, who were gathered at the foot 
of tbe tribune, forced their way to tbe Iiemtcycle^ and called 
in hoarse voices upon the duke de Nemours. 

A few deputies threw themselves in front of the invaders, 
to protect the princess by the interposition of their persons. 
M. Mauguin, calm and erect, repulsed them with his ges- 
ture and his chest. General Oudinot addressed them with 
soldierly sternness, and then crossed before them to tbe court, 
to call in tbe assistance of tbe national guard. He urged the 
inviolability of tbe assembly, tbe* respect due to a princess 
and to a woman before French bayonets. The nation^ 
^ards listened to him, and affected to sympathize in bis 
indignation, but slowly resumed their arms, and ended by 
temporising with the event. ' 

Gndinot,, indignant, returned to the ball. His indecisive 
views as a senator, towards tbe dynasty, were now confined 
to his oWn breast. As a man and a soldier, he sprung up 
to defend a woman from insult. ^ ^ ^ 

Tbe sitting which bad been interrupted by this invasion of 
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the people is resumed. The deputies protested agsj^nst the 
iumuaatieil of the president, who had ejected to iutel^rct the 
cheers of certain individuals as a vote of the whole body- 
They hastened to the bottom of the t^o flights of steps which 
lead to the tribune, to enter that protest. M. Marie, an 
imposing and dignified speaker, whose opposition was stern 
but moderate/ succeeds in ascending the tribune ; but others 
i^ove to share with him both the room that ho occupied and 
the attention of the assembly.* He crossed his amrs upon his 
chest, and showed that he should abide by his right. 

The esteem which attached to his character aggmvated t)ie 
effect of his Wdress. His lofty stature, his small, but expres- 
sive features, gave to his appearance a dramatic character, 
which suggested the idea of the classic bust. He surveyed 
the storm without yielding to it, but without subduing it. 

Lamartine felt that discussion would be necessarily fet^ 
tered, if the regency was to be debated in the presence of the 
regent and her children. He was anxious at once to pre- 
serve the tone of the assembly from the oppressive influence 
of a mere sentimental feeling, and the duchess herself from 
the profanatiou of her affliction. He rose from his scat and 
exclaimed, I request of the president to suspend this sit* 
ting, from the twofold motive of the respect due to"" the 
national representation, and from that which is due to the 
august princess who is now before us.*' 

The president acquiesced in this advice, calculated at 
once to reflect dignity on the decisions of the assembly^ 
and to pay a becoming homage to rank, sex, and misfortune. 
The duchess of Orleans hesitated to withdraw ; she seemed 
to have a presentiment that her presence was the only 
remaining guarantee for the re-establishment of royalty. 
General Oudinot sprung to the tribune in order to delay the 
departure of the princess, or to honour her with a parting 
salutation. “ All our generous sentiments are appealed to/* 
said the brave soldier, “ The princess, we are told, has 
crossed the Tuileries and Place de la Concorde on foot with 
her children, in the midst of public acclamations. If she is 
desirous of withdrawing, let the doors be opened before her, 
and let her be surrounded with our expressions^of homage, m 
she was just now attended with the respectful demonstrations 
of the metropolis." As no responsive demonstration waS 
made to prevent the departure of the princess, notwith- 
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8tiindi0g|tl2d dexterous idlusious of the speaker to tbe attaeh^ 
uaeut ofithe peoj^e, he continued^ ^‘IDei us accompauj her 
whithersoever she would wish to retire." The priucess had 
onl^r to say, I wish to retire to the Tuileries, end the entire 
chamber and the populace, moved hy the sight, would 
hare borne her to it on the same tide which had just carried 
her thence. Oudinot seemed to expect this reply ; his sword 
would doubtless have protected^the widow and her children, 
but she had not the resolution to interfere. A," continued, 
h^9 she wishes to remain in this chamber, let her do so. 
And," added he, in a tone which seemed to nail the princess 
ta her seat, “ she will do well, for here our devotion will pro- 
tect her." 

But as the tumult thickened at the two doors, and at the 
foot of the tribune, the duchess was respectfully led away by 
the officers in attendance on her, by the duke de Nemours, 
and by, the members of the centre; left her seat, walked up 
the steps by which she had lately descended, and sat down 
on one of the back benches facing the tribune. A group of 
deputies stood around her for her protection. Increasing 
murmurs from without filled the diamber, and M. Marie 
disregarded the presence of the august proUgH of the 
senate. 

‘‘ Gentlemen," said he, in the situation in \^hich Paris is, 
you must not lose an hour in taking those measures which 
are calculated to influence the population. Since the morning 
the evil has made rapid strides ; what course then must we 
take ? The regency of the duchess of Orleans has just been 
proclaimed ; but a bill 1ms been passed which appointed the 
duke de Nemours as regent. You have not ibis day the 
power to constitute a regency, you must obey the kw. Still 
deliberation is necessary ; and first, an efiective government 
is required at the head alike of the metropolis and of the 
empire. I move that wo establish a provisional govern- 
ment.” 

Not a murmur replied to these decisive words ; all idea of 
monarchy and regency vanished from the minds of all. The 
supporters of the regency of ‘the king*s eldest son, now 
thrown into consternation, felt how great a mistake they 
had made in violating that law of nature which nominated 
the duchess of Orleans. But for that, there would not 
^ have been an hiatus to fill up by a new law, a constitution to 
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be Tiole/te4> a oeceesary interval for tlie repeal o» the bae 
measure Si^ the passing tbe oilier, and a monanAy and a 
cegeiwy to be engulfed together* 

** When this government shall have been appointed,** con^ 
tinned M. Marie, it will consult with the ohamhera^ and 
have authority tlirongbout the country. That course adopted, 
Paris must be instantly acquainted with it j it is the only 
means of rO-establishing tranquillity. At such a moment as 
this we musf not lo^ our time in fruitless discussion. I de- 
mand that a provisional government be forthwith constructed.** 

The tribunes applauded, and no opponent arose. The 
dnchess of Orleans grew paler ; and the duke de Nemours 
took notes with his pencil, as if he were preparing to make a 
noble renunciation of his claims. 

A popular orator, M. Cr6mieux, who had just attended the 
king to his carriage, adected by the imminence of the crisis, 
and the pathos of the spectacle, slipped into the hand of the 
princess a few words adapted to flatter the nation, and to 
eflect the restoration of the supreme government by the hands 
of the people themselves, to the widow of the duke of Orleans. 
Tf this was a crime, pity was the essence of that crime. Who 
would not have committed it, had he then been standing by 
the side of that ’defenceless woman ? 

M. Or^mieux, nevertheless, ascended the tribune imme- 
diately after M. Marie. “ In 1830,'* said he, “ we were too 
hasty, and now, in 1848, we are obliged to make a fresh 
beginning. Let us not now be hasty ; let us proceed in a more 
orderly, legal, and decisive manner. The provisional go- 
vernment that you will appoint will not only be charged with 
the maintenance of order, but with the introduction of mea- 
sures which may protect every class of the population ; in 
fact, of what was promised in 1830, and has not been performed. 
For myself, 1 declare to you i have the profoundest respect for 
"the duchess of Orleans. It has been my melancholy honour 
just now to attend the royal family to the carriages which 
have borne them from the capital. In this d^ty 1 have not 
been wanting ; but now the population and the national guard 
have declar^ their opinion, — the proclamation of the regency 
which has just been proposed to you would violate a law 
which W6 have already passed. Let us appoint a provisional 
government.** (Loud and general cries of Bravo 1”) Let it ^ 
be just, firm, and vigorous, and possessed of the confidence of 
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to ^litoli it mxLBt appeal* We have thia day ob-* 
tailed ymat the revolution of July ought to have g^ven ua 
Let us proht by events ; let us not l^queath to our ehildreu the 
necessity of repeating this revolutiou. I move the.appointment 
of a provisional government to be composed of five members^** 
Whilst almost the whole assembly was adopting this prc^ 
posah either by its cheering or by its silent acquiescence^ 
the young king, sitting on tli# lap of his mother, gazed 
adth an astonished air at this tumultuous ^novement in 
the assembly,' and applauded with his little hands the reso^ 
Jutiou which dethroned him. The duchess of Orleans crumpled 
up in her hand the paper containing the words which had 
written down by M. Cr^mieux. She showed them to 
M. Dupin, who seemed to approve of them. 

M. Odilon Barrot entered, and with a slow and measured 
pace ascended the steps of the tribune, which be had so often 
mounted and descended amidst the cheers of the opposation. 
His countenance was pale ; his eyelids wrinkled with disquiet, 
and his eye more hollow and anxious than ever. His brow 
seemed overshadowed with the clouds of the future. He was 
gazed at with respect ; every one jiercoived through his face 
what was passing in his heart. Doubts might be entertained 
as to his decision of character, but none doubted his con- 
scientiousness. Disinterested patriotism was his religion ; the 
love of popularity his only weakness. He liad oscUlated all 
his life between republicanism and monarchy ; ever found on 
the side of the people, yet ever clinging to the throne. * He 
was now to make his choice, and this hour at once examined 
and summed up his life. With pitiless sternness it demanded 
that decisive answer which in 1830 it demanded of Lafayette 
at the Hotel de Yille- M, Barrot was now the Lafayette oi 
the speakers. The monarchy and the republic were sus- 
pended on his lips. 

Never,'' said he, ‘‘ did we stand more in need of calm, 

' collected wisdom. Oh, that you may all be united in one and 
the same resolution,' to save the country from tbo most hor- 
rible of all scourges, — civil war! Nations never die; but 
they may sink into feebleness tbrough intestine divisions ; and 
never has France so much needed all her greatness ^d all 
her strength. Our duty is clearly marked out. It is hap- 
^ pily so simple as to impress unanimity in a nation. It 
appeals to its deepest and most generous topulses, — its 
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iibttd its honour. Tbe oro'wra of July rests |ip<m the 
brows of a "woman and a child." 1 

Tho isentre of the chamber, where the adberouts of 
the reigning family were seated, hailed these expressions 
with the most enthusiastic applause. They seemed to see 
destiny itself inclining to the side towards which leaned the 
popularity of Barrot. The duchess herself, with a hamy 
instinct of gratitudp, rose a| this instant, and curtsied to 
the tribune. ^ Every gesture of hers gave an impulse of 
curiosity and aflectionate interest to the attitudes and coun- 
tenances of^all. 

She resumes her seat ; the little king rises from a signal 
from the princess, and bows to those who had applauded his 
piother. The duke de Nemours whispers in the ear of the 
duchess She rises again with a more marked expression of 
timidity ; she holds a paper in her hand ; with much agita- 
tion slio presents it to the president. A feminine, clear, 
vibrating voice, yet rendered tremulous by emotion, issues 
from, the centre of tbe group by which she was surrounded, 
and seemed to strike a chill through the assembly, which it 
distmbtly pervaded. It was the request of the duchess to 
address the representatives of the nation. Who could have 
resisted that voice ? Who would not have felt the tears by 
which it would have been interrupted drop on his own heart ? 
There must have been an end of the debate. The president 
sees not this gesture, hears not that voice, or ajOPccta not to 
have seen or heard them, in order to leave to M. Barrot 
sufficient collectedness to proceed. The duchess, confused 
and scared at her own boldness, resumes her seat ; conquered 
nature took refuge in silence. What then will eloquence be 
able to effect ? 

M. Barrot resumed. “ It is in tbe name of jwlitical liberty 
in our country, it is above all in the name of the necessity of 
or^er^ anJ for the sake of that harmony and concord required 
by circumstances so difficult, that I implore my country to rally 
around its representatives — around tbe revolution of July. 
The more of greatness and generosity is required to sustain 
tbe cause of purity and innocence, the more courageo udy will 
my country devote themselves to that cause. For myself, I 
shall be happy to consecrate all I possess in the world, and 
even my existence, to its success, for in it is involved the 
true liberty o^this country. ^ 



** 1« ijby a atneie casualty that wo haris had <mr decmona at 
Ae revolpfioti of July again brought under dieousBion ? Gen- 
tlemen, I admit the difficulties of the case ; but there are in this 
c0U|itry such elements of generosity, greatness, and good sense, 
that 1 am convinced it is only necessary to appem to them, 
for the population' of Paris to rise and irally around this 
standard. We have in abundance the means of securing all 
the liberty which this country can rightfully claim, of maling 
it compatible with all the re^isitions of public order, of 
rallying all the energies of this country, and of passing 
through the immense trials to which perhaps it is still destined. 
This is our simple duty, marked out by honour abd the true 
interests of our country. If we cannot fulfil it with firmness, 
perseverance, and courage, 1 know not what may be the con- 
sequences. But rest assured as I commenced with telling 
you, that he who has the hardihood to undertake th^ respon- 
sibility of a civil war in the bosom of our noble France is 
culpable in the highest degree ; — a traitor to his country and to 
the liberty of France and of the world. For myself, gentle- 
men, I cannot take that responsibility. The regency of the 
duchess of Orleans, and a ministry iomied on the most tried 
principles, would give the fullest guarantees to freedom ; and 
I trust that an appeal might then be made to tbe country 
and to public opinion in all its freedom, and made without 
being bewildered about the rival pretensions of a civil con- 
test — made in tbe name of the interests of our common 
country and of true frepdom. Such is my advice, such my 
opinion. I cannot charge myself with the responsibility of 
taking any other ground than this.” 

Thip address closed amidst silence or murmurs. Whilst the 
orator was speaking, his day had passed away. Barrot was 
already in the past. The present no longer belonged to him ; — 
the future had eluded him. 

M* de Larochejaquelein sprang to tbe tribune. The son of 
the heroes of La Vendee, he assumed the responsibility of his 
father s cause and of his father's glory. But though a Veiid^ean 
in feeling, he was in intellect liberal and almost republican. 
In defamt of a legitimate monarch beheaded or proscribed by 
the omnipotence of circumstances, ho recognized no king but 
jtl)p people. He appealed to the insuri'ection of 1800, 
to the liberty of idl time. His frankness stood in the place 
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of dextority^ mi his honour of parliamentaxy Btxataj^r* His 
eloqnenoe was the tnomentarj and ever high-mitideif outburst 
of his ootiscienoe. ' In the midst of so many speakers he was 
the |)at^oian orator — ^the gentleman of the tribune. His 
was the explodon of artillery on the battle-field. His fine 
oountenance, his burling and lion-like hair, his lofty stature, 
his expanded chest, bis heroic gesture, alike imposed U|>ob 
the eye. A certain joviality of tone which he had, pre- 
possessed the people, who forgave him his royalist name 
in consideration of his opposition -to th§ new dynasty. On 
seeing him spring to the tribune, it was supposed that he 
was about* to claim the crown for Heniy the Fifth. This 
imprei^ion was disclosed by a murmur. M. de Laroche- 
iaquelein tlndersfood- it and refuted it with a single ges- 
ture. ‘‘No man," said he, slightly bowing towards the 
duchess . of Orleans, “ no man respects or feels more deeply 
than I, the imposing beauty of certain occasions ; this is not 
the first time that I have been tried by them. I do not stand 
here foolishly to urge pretensions contrary to those to which 
M. Barrot has referrei^ but 1 think that M. Barrot has not 
served those interests which he desired to preserve in the way 
he would wish to have served them. It is well, perhaps, for 
those who in the past have always served kings, to talk now 
of the country and of the people." Then mising himself to 
his full height, and hurling at the deputies of the centre an 
overpowering gesture of truth and defiance, he exclaimed in 
his voice of thunder, — “ This day you are annihilated. I tell 
you, you no longer exist." 

This expression seemed to have transported into the assembly 
the insurrection of the streets ; the centre party rising hurst 
forth into cries and gestures of indignation and revolt. The 
orator, perfectly unmoved, continued, “ When I told you that 
you no longer exist, I did not think to raise such a stormy 
demonstration. It is not I as a deputy who tell you that you 
no longer exist in that character ; I say that this chamber no 
longer exists, — 

i'he people took upon themselves Jo finish the interrupteil 
sentence of the speaker ; a violent knocking was heard at the 
door on the left, at the foot of the tribune, the rattling "^of 
arms, cries, clamorous sbouts, and the confused noise of meij 
crowding one upon another echoed through the corridors. 

The occupatjjts of the hall and of the tribunes start instantly ' 
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to theimf^et f xoen 'witb ootstretehed aamisl, with H^ronets^ 
^res^ ^wbare^ aod tattorod draporieit aboTo their hettd% 
ftttetnpt^ to penetrate the hemie^cle. It was the party 
Captain Dunoyer, augmented by the repuMioahs, who had 
mined it on its way? This body had at first entered the 
Tnileries pell^^ntell with the insurgent masses, who had invaded 
that palace at all its gatea There it had saved the muni- 
cipal guards, and the soldiers who had h^n forgotten at the 
retreat. Arrived at length af the throne-ro<pa? the eolnmn 
had already been jj^receded thither by Lagrange^ who had 
been rendered conspcuous by the insurrections of Lyons and 
of Paria 

Lagrange was bolding in his hand the abdication, which, 
as we have already seen, he had snatched from the Harshal 
Gerard at the moment when the aged warrior was unfolding 
it before the people, in the hope of quelling the insurrection. 

Lagrange, standing on an ottoman, read this abdication to 
the people ; then, casting round upon his auditory an inquiring 
look and a scornful smile, he seemed to ask if that pitiful 
satisfaction would compensate for the blood which bad been 
shed for three days. “No, no," cried the victors, “no more 
royalty ! no other reign 1 " “ Bravo ! my friends I '' cried La- 
grange, “ what we must have is a republic." A burst of 
applause greeted the exyiression. The speakers took the very 
throne for their tribune, stood upon it successively, brandishing 
their arms, and there proclaimed the abolition of royalty. Cap- 
tain flunoyer and bis men tore down one of the hangings which 
adorned the canopy of the throne. Others did the same, tore 
them up, and distributed the tatters, which were speedily made 
into trophies, scarfs, and cockades. Captain Dunoyer rallied 
ai^und his own party a number of men wbom hie voice had 
summoned to witness the spoliation of the palace. He formed his 
column anew, and cried out, “ To the chamber ; let us pursue 
royalty to the sanctuaiy where its shadow has taken refuge." 

The column crosses the Seine, and mai:ches along the Quo! 
d'Or 9 ay, with cries of “Down with the regency!" It was 
swelled on its way by such men as are always drawn into in- 
surrectionary currents, as an overflowing stream draws into 
itself indiscriminately whatever there is, pure or .“impure, on 
. its banks, A butcher-boy with his tray stained with bk>^ 
and brandishing a long knife in his hand ; an old man, with 
his head uncovered and bald, and a white and shaggy beard» 
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with «. naked and antique sword, plundered ifcna some 
mnienm, die Mt of which was formed hy an ammuiltion-loaf 
trsun^xed fey the blade, looking like a live model from a 
p^nteifa studio ; — these and a rabble of similar vagabonds, 
distinguished by their ragged and unebuth dresses and arms, 
l^receded the national guards and the insurgents — the erne- 
mited contents of the popular volcano. Between these tiim 
and the column of Dunoyer the youths of the Polytechnic 
School marchid with a military step ; the front ranks of the 
legnlar troops in vain crossed their bayouipts ; the republicans 
beat down the arms of the soldiery, passed thorn in safety, and 
descried the royal carriages, which wore waiting for the duchess 
at the gates of the ohambor. They feared that their revo- 
lution should he snatched from them. They advanced taniultu- 
ously to the iron gates which faced the bridge ; 2.0QO soldiers, 
drawn up under the command of General G(mrgaud, arrest 
their progress, without driving them back ; all remonstrance 
was fruitless; in vain were they conjured to resj>oct th(j in- 
violable sacredness of the representation. “ replioil 

one of them, ‘‘ have our fathers so often force<l the threshold 
of the National Assembly and Conventiem, and shall we not for 
once cross the threshold of court corruption ? " 

General Gourgaud presented himself, and Larengued them ; 
he attempted at least to temporize with them. Wait,’" said 
he, I will go myself into tho hall, and will bring you a report 
of what is taking place.” 

During the short absence of the general, a party of the re- 
publicans climbed the wall of the enclosure, mounted tho steps 
of the portico, and attempted to force their way through the 
openings within the columns of tho facade, “ Stop, my 
friends,” cried Gourgaud, who bad just then returned, “ M. 
Cr^raieux is at the tribune, he is at this moment opj)osiug tho 
regency ; M. Marie, whose name you know as an uncompro- 
mising advocate of your cause, is now coming out to make the 
announcement in person.” 

The name of Marie was listened to with respect. Tlie 
military figure of the general, the reflection on his name of 
that of Napoleon, spoke for him. “We believe you, general,” 
replied the leader of the column, Captain Dunoyer; “ but the 
frieiltis of the people are few in the chamber. A venal* 
majority will stifle their voices. It will be too late, and the 
country will curse you for having arrested our progress." At 
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th^ \i|j*rdisi, OoUTgand^ miable coatnd thi^ir 

moremelt, j^elds, and stands asid^^ J^ trpqps 

trab and the national guard af^lau^ M. Marie preeanta 

himself in vain^ bis roice is drowned in the 

arms confined by the crowd. That crowd thrust a8i^te> orer-^ 

throw, and bear away the sentinels, officers in waiting, and 

representatives who attempt to obstruct the torrent* 

Colonel Damoulin, an old staff officer of Napoleon, w^bo 
combined the enthusiasm of rd|[)ublicanisin with that of his 
military recollections, rushed to the head of this ccdumn as 
if to lead it on to t&e assault He tore the hanrings of the 
throne from the hands of one of the combatants, deended' the 
staircase of the tribune, and fixing the staff of this flag to the 
marble front, seemed to be waiting for some orator to follow him, 
there to proclaim the revointion. At the foot of the tribune, 
beneath the folds of this drapeiy, an old man, with mild ^d 
calm expression of countenance, was resting on the hilt of a 
Jong and naked sw ord, like a sta tue representing a triumphant 
and appeayod populace. The butcher-boy, with his knife in 
his hand, crosses alono the unoccupied space between the 
tribune and tlir* stops. The de] unties draw back with horror 
and avoid the contact of his blood-stained clothes. They form 
. a denser group on the upper benches around the dtichess of 
Orleans. The princess, w ithont being alarmed, is taking no^s 
with her pencil on her knee. She is doubtless searching in her 
own heart for those expressions that wdll best secure the safety 
of her sons. No gesture, no cry on the part of the invaders 
offered to impose their will on the national representation. 
They seemed to have come as spectators rather than as directors 
of the destiny wnicb that assembly might, present to them. 
Everything appeared suspended, and as it were petrified in 
one common expectancy, 

A report now s])road in tho tribune of the journalists that 
the revolution wjis betrayed ; that some persons, excited and 
drawn thither by the partisans of the regency, had mingled 
themselves with the conquerors of The TuiJeries as they 
entered the chamber in order to embarrass and to stifle the 
d&notcement. This rumour appeared well founded, A repub^ 
llcan, surprised at the apathy of tho foremost groups who had 
introduced themselves into the chamber, M. Marrast, sprai^ 
from the tribune assigned to the press in which he wat 

’ I 
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mting subeessiiw sia^ of tba revoktioii., ^ eriad 
bat aa be <^8sed the passage, the them pee{d£ , I am 
geing tio oaU ie tbe iw people/' 

WhM a eew waTo oi poptilar iovaeioo nms swelling 
without the chamber^ silence and inesolution reigned within* 
H. Xiodru Xtollin^ standiag at foot of the tribune^ at the 
le% was striving to force his waj up the steps, 

^ ^tnost the omy republican in the assembly for some yeats 
during whichdie had had a teat In it, the inspiring spirit ^ 
the republican press, the orator of the democratic banquetSi 
the declare^ enemy of compromise, and of the concealment 
end half-hearted agitation of the dynastic left, pushing his 
opporition within the chamber to the limits where faction 
begins, and without it to that point beyond which it would 
become sedition, — M, Ledru Rollin, young, tall, of sangnme 
countenance, and of impetuoos voice and gesture, but pre-^ 
serving the reflective calmness of the politician beneath the 
apparent fervour of the orator, seemed the mau marked out 
for and awaited by the occasion. His style of speaking, 
strongly modifled by the study of all the forms of democratic 
eloquence, had somewhat of the posthumous tone of the Con- 
vention. His speeches smelt of the oil of Danton. It was 
evident that his active and fertile fancy was frequently turned 
to the past, in order from it to foreshap© the future, and that 
he regretted the lost opportunities of struggles, gloiy, and 
historic death which occurred in the concluded di^a of the 
great revolution. 

At the outermost limits of the chamber, isolated in a jae- 
mature republicanism, M. Ledru RoUiu was only conspicu- 
ous by his talent. Hitherto his colleagues had listen^ to 
him with more of curiosity than of terror. In their eyes he 
was only a revolutionaiy apparition ; to their ear only a 
sonorous echo, from a time now for ever buried and silent. 
But suddenly situations changed. It was his colleagues that 
vanished away into the past ; it was the impossible which was 
becoming the reality, 

^ In Ae name of a people, everywhere in arms,” said he, 
with the gesture of a general pointing to his soldiers behind 
him ; in the name of the people now masters of Paris, do 
what yon will, I rise to protest against the kind of government 
that has just l^en proposed at this tribune. In this, unlike 
yourselves, I am doing nothing new; for in 1842, in the ' 
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c^ed ttM jt; couU ooi Ibeoosie o kw wi^ioot m 
tW eoYiotry. For two days WO ]mvo boon fighting lorii^r 
tigkt». If now yon resisf^ H yon pretend that an epbmend' 
goV^nment erci^ coiiftitnted by aoelamtioiii, and wbkdi 
revolntionaiy fury is sweeping away, we will etiil fight m the 
name of ibe consthniUm ^ 17PX, wbicb Wms upon out 
history, and hovers over our eonstry^ No regency of a 
m^rping kind is possible. AgSinst euoh a usnrpatii^ I pro* 
test, in the name of the people^ Yon speak of order, and of 
the efixision of blood. Ah ! it is the stfosion of blood that 
moves me, for no one has bad a nearer view of it fbah inyseE 
Three thousand lives are lost I** 

At these words the butcher-boy sprung to the steps which 
led to the seat of the Audiess of Orleans, evidently for the 
putpose of avenging his comrades, and muttering between 
his teeth, “ This must be put an end to.'* 

M. Hornay, son4ii-law of Marshal Soult, a member of the 
opposition, but a generous and intrepid man, held back the 
butcher by his coat. The deputies obstructed bis way, aud 
thrust him back under one coran^^n impulse of indignation. 
The fellow was turned out. M. Ledru Rollin resumed, and 
continued to develop and prolong the same line of argument. 
But the general feeling was as impatient as the crisis was 
urgent “ Press the question then,** cried M. Berri^re, and 
propose a provisional government.** The party favooxahle to 
legitimate royalty and the republican party combined, though 
, without concert, to suppress a government, a creature of 
momentary surprise and acclamation, which was interposing 
between their hopes and the issue of events. M. Ledru Eollin 
continues. He cites the abdication of Napoleon and of Charles 
the Tenth, both of which were deceptive. The assembly be- 
came uninterested and time was wasting. “ Move ! move ! ** 
again cried M. Berri^re ; we are all acquainted with history.” 
At length M. Ledru Rollin concluded by proposing the nomi^ 
nation of a provisional government for the people, and a con- 
vention. 

The steps on both sides of the tribune were besieged with 
national guards, young men from the schools, combatants and 
speakers. A cry of “ Lamartine ! Lamartine ! let Lamartine 
speak I ** burst from the people and from part of the assemhjy. 
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Depti^mimn afi the ^ohea of the tdtsustber preeeel^ 
Lamiu^i^, ^hile others Biade si^s to bikn^ p6inimg to the 
trihune; some with the expectatioa that in rising there 
wodi4 {Mat the hnishing etroke to the Fevplatic^ ; while 
enpfiesed that, by throwing himself into it, he would impart to 
it moderation and order. 

£iahiartiiie, who had been motionless andi silent from the 
eommenoement of the sittings trembled to speaks He felt that 
a word would^drag the waveRng revolution either into a ^ 
puhlie replete with problems, or to a regency replete with 
anarchy. A third element of indecision caused his heaxt,^ 
though not Ibis convictions, to falter, and that was pity* 

Having been repeatedly requested to appear at the cou^rt 
of the duchess of Orleans, who was fond of literature, he had 
rigidly forbidden himself all intercourse with that princess, 
lest a sentiment of gratitude might hereafter interfere with 
his political independence. Still he admired from a distance 
this widow of the duke of Orleans, — a foreign lady, exiled 
and thrust out of her rightful position as a mother, by a jea- 
lous and cruel law. Alone at the Tuileries, between a throne 
and a tomb, she had nought of happiness but her mourning, 
nought of royalty but a prosj>ect, nought of maternity but its 
cares. Yet with her genius, her sensibility, and her tears, she 
was said to be in all respects equal to ber destiny. All these 
secrets were revealed by ber physiognomy. Her beauty 
visibly enveloped hor thoughts. A hundre<i times had the 
lieart of Lamartine been tempted to yield to this living and 
poetic charm, and to compass the restoiution of that sove- 
reignty which had been wrested from her by the hatebness of 
the law. Was she not queen in imagination ? And now the 
hour was come to realize the dream. To this nothing was 
necessary, but to utter from the tribune that cry which was 
in the deepest recesses of every heart. The gestures and the 
voices which forced him thither constituted Lamartine the 
arbiter of fortune; while the somewhat rigid impartiality 
which be had hitherto exhibited gave a leading induence and 
authority to bis decision. The presence of the duchess, her 
paljjid countenance, and her supjdiant looks, constituted of 
themselves one-half the eloquence which was necessary 
to subdue an assembly of men of sensibility. Never iia4 
a pleader such clients behind* him. They suggested the r©^ 
ooliection of those trains of dethroned women and children 
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Of that peoplo. The Freni^fa am far morO opcai to the 
wee of teajje, , f 

liatnartine hiMi only to say to tho princess and hoc driMfen, 
^ Arise! yon are the widow of that duke of Orleans whose 
death and whose menaoty the people have crowned in yoiirpeiN- 
aon. Y ou are the children bereaved of that i^iher and adi^ted 
by the nation* You are the innocents^ and the victims of the 
faults of the thfone, the wards andHhe suppliants of the 
people- Flying from the throne, you take refuge in a revolution* 
That revolution is just, it is generous, it is French.^ It does not 
contend against women and children ; it does not take the 
patrimony of widows and of orphans ; it does not despoil its 
prisoners and its guests* Go, reign ! it restores to you in Com* 
passion the throne that has b^n forfeited by misdeeds of which 
3rou are only the victims. The ministers of your grand&ther 
have wasted your inheritance* The people restores it to yon. 
It adopts you, itself will be your parent. You had but a 
prince for your guardian, henceforth you shall have a motheir 
and a nation.'’ 

At such words as these the chamber would have risen as one 
man, stimulated by the spectacle, the tears, the stifled accents 
of th^ duchess, and by the child carried to the tribune in the 
arms'of its mother. Lamartine would have led the assembly, 
and what national guards were present in the chamber, in the 
train of the princess to the platform of the portico. From that 
spot he would have exhibited the widow and the child to the 
irresolute people aCd the faithful troops. Their acclamations 
would hc-ve been secure. That procession, swelled by torrents 
of national guards and of the populace, would have attended 
the duchess and her children to the Tuileries, and there wpuld 
have proclaimed the regency. What a turn of events ! what 
a drama I and what a denouement! what a triumph of the 
aflections over reason, of nature over politics 1 

Lamartine had such words on his lips, that gesture ready 
to his hand, that act in his imagination, those tears in his 
eyes. But he yielded not to those noble temptations of an 
imaginative man ; he tore his heart from his breast^ and 
restrained it beneath his hand, to listen only to the voice of 
•reason. More powerfully still did that reason recall to hem 
the views he had expressed but two hours before to the 
cmmoil of the republicans. 
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The Tegetu^ m tlie s^st of a whi<^ had aW^uaed tlio 
peopto^ drawn awa^ the national guard, diasolTod fine army, 
orertumed the throne, expelled the king, provoked the de^ 
maud Ibr universal suffrage, suspended labour, and thrown 
out of employment two hundred thousand workmen, panting 
for their rights and hungering for food, would not have been 
a peace, but only a short and stormy truoe. The bloody 
revolution was not yet ended, but only beginning terrible, 
coitvulaive^ unsatiable -with a feeble government, the otoa^ 
tion of a sentiment and of a momentary surprise. LanunNbine 
would have saved the present and sacrificed the future. He 
would have indulged his emotions, but ruined his country* 
At the expense of that country he felt that he had no right 
to gratify his own feelings, and to sacrifice thousands of lives 
for the sake of playing the brilliant part of a moment, in an 
unmanly drama of sentimental politics. It would have been 
easy, it would have been delightful to him, to shed at the 
tribune that tear, which, like every one else, he had gathering 
in his eyes. But that tear would have become a torrent of 
civil bloodshed, and he restrained it. That is one of the 
violences done to the heart which costs human nature its 
severest sacrifices. It was no fault of which his conscience 
will ever repent. He would have lost not only the republic, 
but the very victims of the catastrophe, whom, by crowniug, 
he would have devoted to destruction. At length he as- 
cended, or rather was carried to the tribune. A profound 
rilence reigned, as soon as the name of the orator was uttered 
to the assembly. He dared not luise his eyes to the princess, 
lest a look from her should cause his tongue to faltOT, or his 
struggling resolution to fail. 

With a voice deep as the abyss of destiny he was about to 
fathom, he spoke as follows: — “Gentlemen, I participate as . 
profoundly as any man among you that twofold sentiment 
which has just pervaded this assembly at the sight of one of 
the most touching spectacles which the annals of humanity 
can present,— r-that of an august princess sheltering herself in 
her affliction beneath the innocence of her child ; who has 
fled from the recesses of an invaded and deserted palace, and 
thrown herself into the sanctuaiy of the popular replan- 
tation." 

At these words, in which some foreboded an appeal to their 
pity, and others a failure of patriotic feeling, a hum of applause 





fym thfii centre, «tidi ^ <^6satid$kcti<>ii from tEe ]^pl^ inm 
md mingle in a 1 oikF murmur. Iramatiiuo perceived it, imd 
throwing around upon both parties a look vrhicb revealed bie 
ihoughts, exolaime^ bog to be allowed to finiah my sen-* 
teuee, and 1 entreat jour Mtendon to the sequel" 

The silenoe and anxiety became more intense. I told 
you^ gentlemen,** he continued, ^Hhat 1 had shared with you 
the emotion by which this cipher has just been agitated. 
And here I make no distinction between tbe national repre- 
sentation bore assembled, , and that representation of the 
people of Paris, which has introduced itself to our benches. 
This is a moment of equality ; and that equali^, I am con- 
vinced, will only cause to be spontaneously recognized, throhgh 
the people who have joined us, our authority to re-establish 
concord and to restore the public peace/' (Expressions of 
assent from the groups of insurgents who were standing to 
the right of the speaker at the foot of the tribune.) 

“ But, gentlemen," continued Lamartine, “ if I partake of 
that emotion which the affecting spectacle of the greatest 
human catastrophes inspires, if I share that respect which 
misfortune still more intensifies in our minds, whatever may 
be our political opinions, I have no less a lively sense of 
the respect due to this people, who have been fighting 
for three days to overturn a retrograde' government, and 
to re-establish, upon a henceforth immoveable basis, the reign 
of order and the reign of peace. Under this impression 
I shall not subject my mind to the delusion which has just lately 
been exhibited at this > tribune. 1 cannot suppose that a 
momentary acclamation, drawn by an honourable emotion 
from an assembly melted to tenderness by natural feeling, 
can establish a stable and undisputed government over a 
population of thirty-six millions. I know that what one 
burst of popular enthusiasm may create another may destroy. 
I know that whatever may be the character of that govern- 
ment which it may bo compatible with the wisdom and with 
the interests of this countiy' to establisli, in order to escape 
from the crisis in which we are placed, it is of consequence 
to this people, to all classes of the papulation, especially to 
t^ose who have shed their blood in this struggle, to have, 
• cemented with that blood, not an ephemeral government, but 
a stable, national, popuW— 4 b short, an immoveable order 
of things." 
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** Ye% yes,** criei the combatimts, waviiag theiV flage^ 
bmndiiihiiig their arme, and exhibiting the marks ef blood 
and gnn^powder on their hands. 

** WeU>^ resumed Lamartine, with a more resolute tone 
of conviction in his voice, “ how to arrive at this ? how to 
End a government amidst these Eoating relics of the wreck, 
and amidst this tempest by which we have been carried 
away, in which the popular, wave is aecumulating ^rery 
moment, and eren in this chamber is now swelling the billow 
which has submerged us-^how to End this immoveable 
basis ? how, ^do I say, gentlemen ? Why, by going to the 
very foundations of the people and the country, by extracting 
Erom national rights that great secret of nnivorsal sovereignty, 
whence issueis all order, all liberty, all truth. For this piir** 
pose, far from having recourse to those subterfuges, to those 
surprises, to those emotions of the hour, to those Ections of 
which a country repents when the fictions themselves have 
vanished ; for this, I say, I am about to support both the 
motions that have been made, which in their combination 1 
shall have been the first to propose at this tribune,— the pro- 
position of a government of urgency, and of necessity, im- 
posed by circumstances ; of a government which may stanch 
the blood which is flowing, of a government which may sus- 
pend tne civil war/' 

The people immediately applauded these words, as if they 
had embodied a proclamation of peace accepted by themselves. 
With a gesture significant of the acceptance of these con- 
ditions, the old man with a long beard, who was standing at 
the feet of the speaker, deliberately returned his sword to its 
scabbard. 

** Of a government,” resumed Lamartine, “ which may 
clear up the terrible and unsas|>ectcd state of things which 
has for years existed between the diEerent classes of our 
citizens, and which, by hindering our settlement and mutual 
recognition as a united people, has prevented our loving anfd 
embracing each other in unaffected harmony. 

I demand then that there be instantly established, in ccfn* 
sideration of the rights of the public peace, of the rights of 
the blood which is still flowing, and of the rights of this people 
exhausted by the glorious work which it has been aocoin- 
plishiug within the last three days — I demand, I say, that we 
instantly constitute a provisional government.” 
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l^mirersal eheeringis bui^st from mety part of tlie assomblyi 
wbo dearly perceived that the poeidon of aSh^ pre^teoied m 
other path of safety. ' / 

A govemmetit^'* contmtted the speaker, ^ which shall in 
no degree be pr^udiced, either by onr retrospective opin-* 
ions, our desires, ‘or our present excited feelings, with re« 
spent to that definitive form of government which it may be 
the pleasure of the nation to a%sept, when that nation has 
been oonsulted.'*~(A thousand cries of Bravo ^ burst forth 
at this reservation of the rights of the nation. “ That's it ! 
That's it ! ** cried the populace. “ Name ! Name I ^ame the 
members of the government.**) “ Stay,** resumed the speaker. 

The first object of that government must be to establish 
an instant cessation of hostilities among the citizens. The 
second must be to convoke the entire electoral body of the 
counti'y ; and when J say entire^ 1 mean all that is iipported 
in the name of man ; that is, of a being capable of intelligent 
of will, and of the name of a citizen. One last word, the sove- 
reignties which have succeeded each other for the last fifty 
years — ” , 

The last sentence of the speaker Was cut short by a volley 
of musketry, the reverberation of which shook the tribune, 
and boomed through the corridors. The populace present 
uttered a cry of exultation, stretching out their hands towards 
the door. The members of the chamber sprang to tbeir feet. 
The doors which separate the tribune from the passages were 
broken down by tbe butt-ends of muskets, or by the pressure 
of tbe brawny shoulders of a new reinforcement of assailants. 

It was the front ranks, consisting of about three hundred 
men, who had iasued from the Tuileries after the sacking of 
the palace, aU flashed with three days' fighting, and some giady 
with the fumes of powder and the excitement of the march. 
They had just crossed the Place de la Concorde, under the eyes 
of the generals, who bad caused a path to be opened for them 
between tbe bayonets of tbe troops. Arrived at the outer gates 
of the chamber, their comrades within had admitted them at a 
signal given by M. Marrast. Guided by associates who were 
acquainted with the secret passages of tbe building, they 
oiOM^ed the corridors, and rushed with the cries of mortal com- 
bat into the spectators* galleries. Their tom clothes, their shirts 
open, tbeir arms bare, their fists clenched and resembling 
*6ular clubs, their hair wildly dishevelled, and singed w’iUi catU 
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their eonntenanoes madde&ed mritib the deliriam of 
TevolatioEf their eyee smitten with the speetacle, so norel 
to thein^ presented by this chamber, in which they looked 
dowh from above on thousands of heads,~aU revealed them 
as desperadoes, who were come to make the last assault 
upon the lastrrfujle of royalty. They climbed over the benehee, 
they elbowed and beat down the ^tendatiis of the tribunei^ 
they raised with one hand their hats or their seal-skin caps> they 
brandished tfieir arras, pikes, bayonets, sabres, crow-bars, with 
cries of “ Down with the regency ! ” “ The republic for ever ! ** 
^ Turn out the corrupt 1 " llie very roof shook with their cries. 

Tlie same irruption burst and thundered through the spacious 
but already obstructed doorways which lead to the foot of the 
tribune. The chief of the column, Captain Dunoyer, waved 
over the head of the speaker the tricolour flag, fringed with 
gold, the token of the dismantled throne of the Tuileries. The 
deputies, in consternation, turned pale at this evidence of the 
victory of the people. “ This flag," cried Captain Dunoyer, 
demonstrates that here there is no longer any will but ours, 
aud outside these walls are a hundred thousand flghtiog men 
who will no longer submit to kings or regents/' A number of 
deputies now quietly withdrew from their benches, and one by 
one retired by every egress. ‘‘ Make way for the traitora/’ 
cried the people from the galleries ; “ shame for the cowards." 
Meanwhile the duchess of Orleans remained, almost exposed 
and deserted, and pale and trembling for her children. The 
populace, however, did not observe her, concealed as she was 
behind a screen of deputies, 

Lamartine was still standing at the tribune, the posses* 
sion of which was incessantly disputed by new assailants. 
President Sauzet put on his hat, as an indication of the dis- 
ruption of the sitting, and the violation of the assembly. But 
the indication came too late. The populace, irritated by this 
signal, threatened the president fey thoir voices and their 
gestures. One individual nished to him and forcibly removed 
his hat, in order to save his life by this compulsoiy submis- 
sion to the victory of the people. At this moment the 
ominous sound of a suppressed struggle directed the eyes of 
all to the tribunes on the right. A throng of combatants 
rushed in that direction, as if into a breach of a city that had 
been taken by storm. Their arms, their gestures, their 
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iilnpatleot cries^ indicate the last degree of guiltj resolutions 
Other eombaUmts, mingling with these, strive k rain to 
lestrain them. « The barrels^ of ninskets and the glitter of 
bayonets were seen confusedly nndulating, like standing com 
agitated by opposing winds. Where is she ? Where is 
she?** cri^ some of the combatants, more through onriosity 
than evil intention, as they pointed to the part of the centre, 
at which the duchess and her children still sat, forgotten and 
hidden behind a group of deputies scarcely nunfSerous enough 
for the purpose. 

At these cries and gestures, the princess was drawn away 
from the chamber. With her feeble suite and her children 
she fell into the midst of the invading mob, which was pouring 
from the outer passages of the tribunes. With difficulty she 
esca|jed suffocation and death, thanks to her sex, to her veil 
which prevented her being recognized, and to the anas of a 
few courageous deputies, among whom M. de Mornay was 
still conspicuous. Separated, however, by the undulations of 
the crowd from her two children and the duke of Nemours, 
she succeeded alone with her defenders in penetrating the 
throng of insurgents, and descending thd^ flight of steps which 
leads to the Salle des Pas Perdue. 

Here she was surrounded and overwhelmed by a fresb tor- 
rent of the populace, amidst which she floated from one side 
to the other, like a wreck in a storm. At length she was 
thrown, half-stifled and almost swooning away, against a 
glass door, the squares of which were broken by tlie shock of 
that slender frame. On recovering her consciousness, she 
missed her children. She calls them. Her attendants promise 
to bring them, and hasten to seek them beneath the very feet 
of the multitude. During this time a few friends succeeded 
in forming a circle round the princess. They opened one of 
the glass doors on a level with the president's garden. 
Through this garden she was led in safety to the mansion of 
the president, there to bide her destiny, and await the arrival 
oi her children. 

The count de Paris, separated from his mother by the 
crowd, and indicated to the people as their future king, had 
been brutally seized by the throat, by a man of colossi 
stature. The huge and bony band of this madman had nearly 
strangled the poor child, in the jocose pretence. A soldier of 
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the natibnal gilard, who was looking for the child, >iritnesiSN^ 
this detest^Ue outirage, and with one vigorous blow of Mi 
fist, beat down the arm of this tinfeoling wretch. He seised 
the ;young prince, and carried him, all trembling and soiled 
as be was, to his mother, who burst into tears as she embraced 
him. 

But still her other son was missing, the little duke de 
Chartres. 8be cried out for him, and kept close to the 
windows of ^the garden, hoping to catch the most distant 
prospect of his restoration to her. Tho child had fallen under 
the tumultuous mass of the populace, while passing from the 
tribune into the passages. He was trampled under the feet 
of the multitude, whose din did not allow his little stified 
cries to be heard. For a short time he was lost. 

The duke de Nemours, similarly separated from the duchess 
by the crowd, had succeeded in making his way through it 
without insult. He had taken refuge in an office of the 
chamber ; there he was supplied with other clothes, in which 
he disguised himself, for the purpose of escaping without 
being recognized. 

A fresh body of men now entered the chamber. They 
held up their helmets, thoir fur caps, and their swords, still 
covered with the blood of the municipal guards, whom they 
had slain in the Place de la Concorde. A few were armed 
with muskets. One of these, a workman stripped to his shirt, 
with his sleeves blackened by work, with a demnged expres- 
sion of countenance, and with the quick and abrupt gesture of 
insanity, placed himself on the edge of the same tribune from 
which had just issued the threats against the princess. He 
levelled his pieoe at the president. A thousand cries were 
uttered to warn M. Sauzet of his danger. M. Sauzet did 
not change colour ; but at length quitting his seat, in order 
to avoid a pretext for crime,, rapidly descended the steps, 
and left tho chamber. 

At the same moment the young workman, no lopger seeing 
the president in the chair, but perceiving Lamartine standing 
alone, in black clothes, in the centre of the tribune, sur- 
rounded by arms and flags, supposed that it was another 
president, or some orator who was hostile to the people. He 
slowly pointed his musket at him, like a sportsman taking'a 
deliberate aim. Captain de Duuoyer, who was standing at 
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Ibe left of M. de Lamartine, attempted to cover him idtli tie 
person, exclaiming', ^Screen yourself, they ere firming at yon/' 
** I see the musket,” said Lroartine, with a smile, pointed 
to mj breast; but he has taken a Mse aim, lie will not hit 
me» Besides, what matter if they kill me ? If at such a 
moment 1 fall at the tribune, I die at my post/' 

From all 4][uarters hands were raised towards this second 
tier of galleries, irom which the barrels of muskets were pie- 
eented “ Don't cried the* people below |o the pecfple 
above, ‘‘it is Lamartine/' The armed man did not heed 
the ciy ; the serjeant of the national guard de Villard rushed 
upon him and diverted his aim* A few intrepiS men dis- 
armed him, and in spite of his cries of rage, dragged him from 
the chamber in which he had sought to stain the tribune with 
blood and the revolution with disgrace. 

Almost all the deputies from the centres had withdrawn on 
the departure of the president, the flight of the* duchess, and 
the sight of the muskets. A number of intrepid men, mem'^ 
bera of the opposition, among whom M. do Lascases, a man 
who, in a feeble frame, possessed a resolute heart, retained 
their seats confounded amongst the press of the populace 
and the national guards who had forced their entrance. An 
invasion of speakers unconnected with the chamber alternately 
besieged an<l retired from the tribunal itself, where they ex- 
hibited gestures of fight and of .triumph, and shouted words 
of command, and motions which were lost in a tumult of 
clamour. 

Lamartine remained firm at the tribune, in order not to 
surrender it to a chaos of motions, simply standing on one 
side, and waiting till the tumult had exhausted itself with its 
own violence. From all quarters the deputies and the popu- 
lace made significant signs to him, in order to keep him at his 
post, and to conjure him not to quit it till a government had 
been proclaimed. A thousand voices cried, “ Take the chair ; 
let Lamartine preside over us." This he declined. He know 
that the chair was too remote from the people, and that they 
needed at this moment a guiding voice close to their ear, and 
not a guiding president. “ Go,” said he, to a few active, in- 
trepid youths who were crowding round him to convey his 
®Pgg^tions to the multitude, “ go, summon that old man from 
his. seat ; that is Dupont do TEure. That name will be the 
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mo 9 t ittflomitial on free and re^^nblioan Franee. His direetti^m 
mil be sanctioned by public esteem. The only power at 
moment is public respect. In the eyes of the people, the 
sanctity of veneration will attacdi to that resolute old. mam 
His name will impress the seal of moral authority and irirtne 
on the course we are about to attempt for the re*establisfa;<- 
ment of order. Should he through modesty decline, offer 
violence to those hoary hairs, and drag him against his will 
to the president's chair. Tfiat man is indispensable ; Provi-f 
dense has preserved him for this hour. 

The youjhs obeyed, and carried Dupont de TEure to the 
chair. At the sight of him every head was uncovered. All 
hands applauded. Every countenance beamed a welcome. 
The revolution had a moderator. In the midst of their 
frenzy, the people had a conscience, and the tribune a voice 
worthy to pronounce their behests. 

Lamartine leaned forward, and said in a low voice to 
Dupont de TEure. Lose not a moment in proclaiming 
the names of a provisional government, which dball gain 
by acclamation the assent of the deputies and the people ; 
seize the opportunity before it has escaped." Dupont de 
TEuro made a sign of acquiescence by bowing to Lamartine. 

Confused voices now loudly demanded the nomination of 
the provisional government. Several lists of names were pre** 
seated to Lamartine, hastily arranged, by young men who 
wrote them at random on their knee. Lamartine cast a rapid 
glance over the lists, tore up some of them, and altered others. 
Meanwhile confusion and impatience were spreading through 
the ranks of tho people. Those who were nearest to the tn* 
bune burst into exclamations ; the more vehement cried out, 

Name them ! name them ! annoinico yourself ! " This La- 
, martine refused to do. He would not compromise beforehand 
the scrutiny of the people, by impressing on the proposed 
names the arbitrary authority of an individual choice. He 
confined himself to whispering to the scrutineers the names 
which most naturally suggested themselves to his own mind, 
and which seemed to him best suited to the purpose of 
harmonizing the people in a combination of authority and 
order. ^ 

After protracted efforts on the part of MM. Cr6mienz, 
Carnot, and Dumouliu to restore tranquillity, Dupont de 
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{jpcl^med the names of the members of the provi^onid 
g^rwiiheut These were HM« Dupont de TEure, Lamar^ 
AmgOf Marie, Oarnier Pag^s, Ledra EoUin, and Gr4* 
mieux, announcement of each of these names wee lati^ 
fied by a volley of applause. In them every shade of popular 
opinion found its representative. It constituted the requisite 
eonditions of p^e, suddenly embodied in these diversities of 
character, pomtion, and political principle ; a provisional uni^ 
of action amidst the past and futdre fluctuation <4 events^ It 
w$B a government of action, awaiting and pr^taring for a 
government of right. It was the explosion of a revolution, 
before time bad separated and cooled its antagonistic ele- 
ments. 

It approved itself to the instinct of the people ; their accla- 
mations anticipated the wisdom and the strength which resided 
in this apparently confused combination of individuals. Du- 
pont de TEure represented public virtue ; Lamartine, the 
ternizatioQ of classes in a democracy ; Arago, the gloiy of 
intellectual power; Gamier Pag^s, hereditary esteem and 
popular gratitude paid to a tomb ; Marie, stern authority, com- 
bined with moderation ; Ledru Kollin, ^tbe impetuosity, the 
enthusiasm, and perhaps the excess of republicanism ; CrS- 
mieux, the power of debate suited to every purpose, and 
liberty of conscience embodied in the government. 

Scarcely had these names been proclaimed, when opposing 
cries began to arise among the populace. One was demurred 
to. and another was feared. Some names were sought to bo 
withdrawn from, and others added to the list ; three or four 
voices pronounced the name of Louis Blanc, aud a few bands 
wrote it down. Lamartine passed it by in silence. He was 
aware of the popular power of tliat young writer, and appre- 
ciated his talents ; but he dreaded the spirit of a foregone con- 
clusion in a government of pacification and concord. Absolute 
dogmas, even when they are true, render governments imprac- 
ticable ; when they are false, they cause them to miscarry, 
Lamartine did not choose that the republic should d>e stranded 
on an Utopia. He felt that if the discussion was prolonged, 
the exactions of the multitude would increase with every fresh 
name that was uttered in the o’owd, and that the provisional 
government would be decomposed before it was organized. 

He descended with precipitation from the tribune, and 
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miBglod in tho nutss of oou^ba^tsais^ mtiiOBal gu^jds, p^* 
Iftce^ , thronged the halL They wkb^ to cooduet him 

to tW saaoeioo of the president of the oh^mber^ there to install 
t|he gevemment. No» noy* exclaimed he ; to the Hdtel de 
ViUe.” 

To the H6tel de Ville/* repeated the crowd. 'With diflS* 
eulty they stemnied the torrent of people which was ponring 
into the halls and corridors^ and reached the iron gate which 
opens npon ^he quay. ^ 

Lamartine had intuitively felt that if this provisional govern- 
ment were installed at the Chamber of Deputies, or at the office 
of the minister of the interior, it would probably be attacked 
and annihilated before night. The civil strife which had been 
extinguished by the proclamation of this government would be 
rekindled in the evening between two rival administrations. 
The H6tel de Ville, the head quarters of the revolution, the 
Palace of the People, the Mount Aventine of seditions, was 
^occupied by innumerable multitudes of people from the sur- 
rounding quarters, and from the armed faubourga These 
masses, directed by the most enterj)rising and intrepid men, 
would not fail, on hearing the defeat of royalty, the flight cf the 
regency, and the triumph of the revolution, to name a govern- 
ment for themselves. The sanguinary anarchies and tyrannies 
of the Commons of Paris under the first republic naturally 
occurred to the thoughts of Lamartine. He instantly saw them 
afresh in all their horror, still further augmented by those 
elements of social strife which the absurd doctrines of com- 
munism, socialism, and expropriation were causing to ferment, 
and would cause to burst forth in theso masses of workmen, 
destitute of food, but possessed of arms. To allow a single 
hour for tho proclamation of a municipal and socialist govern- 
ment at the H6tel do Ville was to allow the organization of a 
servile in the midst of a political war ; it was to open the 
veins of France for the shedding of torrents of blood. Gamier 
Pagds, who possessed all the sagacity of lively feeling, had 
perceived all this just as Lamartine Iwd, though without having 
spoken to him. He hastened to the Hotel de Ville, and tliere, 
by right of his foresight, assumed the office of mayor of Paris. 
In these quarters his very name had the force of magis- 
tracy. It recalled to the people two popularities embodied \a 
a single individual. 
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^ms the Wther df the jeeng S'epttblieiia 
d^uty, the first of that aame, who had reeeodyi^en earned 
OB in the very prime , of life. This^orator, wl]^ repntataon 
was inoreased hy eveiry spe^eh he delivered, was, at the tii^ 
hune what Chrrel was in the daily press, the personifieation 
of progress. His brother had inherited his popularity and 
his principles, tempered in him by a more cordial and conr- 
tedtis disposition. His deep study of economical and financia] 
questions ; his eloquence, whiclf came directly from the heart 
to the lips ; his laborious probity, which had long and 
honourably struggled with fortune, before it bad conquered ; 
his winning voice ; his physiognomy, radiant with serenity in 
the midst of fervour ; the gestures, in which his soul was 
revealed,— rendered Gamier Images powerihl over the masses 
by that greatest of all influences, goodness. This evident 
goodness, however, in Gamier Pages in no degree detracted 
from his strength of character. Intrepidity was only another 
element of simplicity iii his nature. His self-devotion re- 
quired no effort ; it was the intrepidity of a child. 

Dupont de I'Eure, Arago, Crimieux, and Lamartine, suc- 
ceeded in rejoining one another at the gate of the palace. 
Whilst, amidst the acclamations of Ibe people outside, they 
were waiting for tlieir colleagues whom they had lost. in the 
halls, the tribune which they had left behind them deserted, 
already served as an arena for the combatants who had 
remained within. Armed men dressed as labourers mounted 
it by turns, there to play the part of the departed speak- 
ers. “No more civil list!” cried a pauper. “No more 
royalty I” cried an old man, proud of the recollection of having 
lived without a king in his youth during the fantastic days 
of liberty. “ Let us tear down the canvass where royalty 
still reigns in effigy,” cried the men of the new creed. 

They already had sprung upon the platform of the presi- 
dent’s chair, in order to cut to pieces the picture of the coro- 
nation of 1830, when a workman, armed with a double- 
barrelled gun, exclaimed, “Wait, I will do justice to kings;” 
at tbe same moment he fired both barrels into the canvass. 
These mock-regicido discharges pierced the red ribbon which 
decorated the breast of the king. Destruction and mutila- 
tion commenced. A young man named Theodore Six, him- 
^If a working man, ascended the tribune. “Respect to 
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monumeutB,*' cried he; “ inviolability to national property/' 
decency i^d order in victory/' The multitude applaud^ 
The ^populace of Paris, though lavish of their blood, are slow 
to devastation, and superstitious in respect to the arts. 
Works of genius inspire them with respect, as they did the 
people of Athens. They seem to be aware that intelli- 
gence is their royalty, iu the eyes of history and of tiine. 
The chamber was evacuated. Captain Dunoyer and Colond 
Dumoullin, vfho had till theii remained at the tribune with 
their flags, to protect the palace of the national representa- 
tion, "now went to resume by the side of Lamartine and his 
colleagues, ^heir station at the head of the column which set 
ont for the H6tel de Ville. 


BOOK V. 

The people, impressed with respect for grey hairs, had 
gone in search of a hackney cabriolet, drawn by one horse, 
which they induced Messrs. Dupont de rPJure and Arago to 
enter. Gamier PagSs was at the I16tel de Ville. Marie and 
Ledru Rollin were kept back, and smothered in the crowd 
of men fluctuating in the interior of the palace. Lamartine 
walked alone at the head of the army of the people, sur- 
rounded by a few members of the Assembly, who resolved 
to follow the fortunes of the day, by eight or ten national 
guards rallied by their general, and by an increasing stream 
of men, women, and children, clapping their hands, bran- 
dishing arms, and uttering every moment cries of victory and 
of peace. 

Or^mieiix presently joined him. His column was feeble 
both in numbers and in anne. It was composed in all of 
about six hundred men, of whom two or thrCo hundred were 
armed. A single company or squadron charging this con- 
fused and disorderly procession, easily would have dispersed 
it, and deposed this government established by aoolamation. ' 

Lamartine and iiis colleagues did not disguise this from 
themselves. They had devoted themselves, without looking 
behind them at all the hazards which that devotion involved- 
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They Iiad “o own coneoientiousnesa. 

An arbitnwy and partial suffrage, limited to a email number 
of insuiigeiits at the foot of an invaded tribune under the 
semblance of an election, wae but a usurpation, .powerful in 
purpose, but destitute of authority. Tbeir title might have 
been disputed in the name of royalty. It might have been 
disputed in the name of the people. Behind them at the 
Tuileries, before them at the I^6tel de Vill'e, all was illegal. 
Tlieir invasion of the sovereign power bore theiappearance of 
a twofold outrage. They had no answer to give to any who 
should have chcdlengcd them to show their comm^sion. They 
could only point to the city in arms, the throne vacated, the 
chambers expelled, buildings in flames, the people fighting 
against each other, and blood flowing in the streets, and say, 
“We assume the government to put an end to these dis- 
asters, to extinguish this fire, to stanch this blood, to save 
this people. We take it by the right of a passer-by, who 
generously throws himself, though unauthorized, between two 
men who are murdering each other. That passer-by has no 
written authority in his hand, but he has a duty eternally 
written in his heart. It is that of saving his brethren. His 
right is ours. Condemn us, if you please. We will not resist 
the letter of your decision ; we consent knowingly to be tlie 
victims of logic, so that we may be the pacificators of this 
people,” 

With the exception of what had just taken place at the 
Tuileries and at the chamber, everything was unknown. The 
duchess of Orleans might be at the Champs Elys^es or on the 
esplanade of the Invalides surrounded by the princes, her 
brothers-in-law, at the head of one of the divisions of the 
army. The Tuileries and the Champs Elysees were still 
covered with regiments. The forts around Paris were still 
to supply tlieir ammunition, soldiers, and artillery. Vincennes 
was doubtless impregnable. Tlie king was in ail probability 
waiting at Saint-Cloud or Versailles until reinforcements sum^ 
inoned from the departments should come to swell tlie army 
r>f Paris, which was retiring intact. On the opposite side cf 
the Seine battalions and squadrons were seen defiling, who 
looked with contempt upon the popular procession which was 
marching in an opposite direction on the other side of the river^ 

The pavenjents were slippery with mud and gore ; hei0 

K 2 
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and there the dead bodiee of men and hordes strewed the 
and obliged the head of the oolumn to tarn aside, 
ytejr arriired at the barracks of the Quai d'Or^ay. The 
dragoons who occupied them had shut the gates ; the fury 
of the populace might rekindle by the sight of the eoldiers 
who had charged them the last tliree days. The firing of a 
lansket might be the signal for a massacre^ similar to of 
tibe municipal guards. ^ 

Lamartine^ hastened forward and approached the gate of the 
barracks. He stopped, exhausted with the thoughts, the 
words, ancl«the actions in which the day had been spent. He 
was thirsty,^ but he feigned a degree of exhaustion greater 
than he really felt, and accosting the dragoons who crowded 
to the iron gate, Soldiers,” said ho, “ a glass of wine.” 

This request, instantly repeated by the group that surrounded 
him, was heard by the dragoons. They brought a bottle and 
a glass and poured out some wine. Lamartine raised the 
glass in his hand before drinking, and smilingly alluding to 
the banquets, — which preceded and caused the revolution, 
My friends,” cried he, this is our banquet ; let the people 
and the soldiers fraternize together with me/* and he drank. 

Then, accompanied by these words, the drag<K>n8 and the 
people burst simultaneously into cries of “J^martine for 
ever! the provij?ional government forever!” They grasped 
each other s hands, and the peace was sefilcd. 

The column resumed its inarch, and crossed the Seine by 
the Pont Neuf. At the Pont Royal, some citizens took M. 
Cr6mieux, and compelled him to get into a cabriolet which 
followed the carriage of Dupont do TEure. Lainartino con- 
tinued to march alone at the head of the column. Here a 
young woman dressed as a soldier, and wearing the uniform 
of a municipal guard who had been slain and stripped before 
the palace of the Tuileries, rushed sword in hand from the 
midst of a dense of combatants, towards Lamartine, 
crying “ la r^puhliqm!* She wished to embrace the 
orator, but Lamyrtino pushed her back. Women,*' said he, 
addressing the Amazon, ‘‘ do not fight. They are on the side of 
all the wounded. Go, take them up, and carry them indiscri- 
minately to the temporary hospitals.” Tlie young woman 
embraced one of the national guard, and retired into the 
crowd, amidst the “ bravos ! " of the populace. 
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In the mi<y}e of the Quai de la Megisserie, hamcadee^ 
ejpeoted at intervale, obatrncted the progress of the vehxeles* 
Dupont do l^Euro, being obliged to alight, adrandbd, su|:^rteil 
two of the eombatants. His name and hia age, the 
jreepeet and the agitation in which he was held, powers 
fully impressed the multitude with a sense of decorum* The 
Veneration which was felt for this aged man was reflected 
upon the government, and cont^buted not a little to procure 
its acceptation. At every step they were dbliged to lift 
Dupont de I’Eure over the dead bodies of men and horses, 
broken fragments of arms, and the pools of blood, which 
covered the approaches to the Place de I'HOtel de Ville. 
Litters conveying the wounded and the dead, born© upon 
the shoulders of their comrades, were slowly threading their 
way towards the hospitals. 

At the turn from the quay to the Place de Gr^ve, the 
members of the government found themselves engulfed in 
a sea of men. The entire square, as well as the bridges 
and the spacious quay by which it is skirted, was covered l>y 
so dense a multitude, that it scorned impossible to cross it. 
The cries of Make way for the governtnent !" were lost in the 
tremendous din which arose from this vast throng ; the re* 
porta of musketry here and there mingled with the din of the 
tocsin* clanging from the towers of the cathedral, and from the 
neighbouring oelfries. Prolonged shouting succeeded to the 
hardb reverberation of the firing; whilst yelU and deep in- 
articulate murmurs issued from the entrances of the H6tel 
de Ville, blended with the crash of broken windows on the 
pavement, and the rattle of the butt-ends of muskets in the 
liands of the coinbatants. 

The first ranks which the government attempted to pene- 
trate threw wild and suspicious looks on those unknown 
deputies, who came under the sanction of a conquered senate, 
to throw themselves unarmed into the midst of the people, 
and assume the direction of a victory 'which had been 
gained over themselves. They rudely hustled them, turned 
•their backs upon them with contempt, and refused to allow 
them to pass. 

The names, however, of Dupont de TEure and of Arago, 
repeated from mouth to mouth, commanded a respectful 
attitude even among those who were the robcllious to 
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all respect Tkeae names, with those of their oolleai^s, spread 
rapidly from^oiip to group over the surface this hoean, 
and by degries caused the looks of the whole multitude to 
turn towards that part of the open space where the gove^l•^ 
ment were striving to effect a passage. But the breathless 
curiosity of the populace, still hot from the fight, and await- 
ing a dinomment either from heaven or from man, impelled 
them with such force in tha direction of the deputies, who 
were bringing* to them both victory and peace, that Dupont 
de TEure and his colleagues narrowly escaped being thrown 
down, and ^rushed to death by the reflux: of this mass. It 
was necessary that the column which constituted the train of 
the government should form a rampart before it, composed of 
its most robust and intrepid men. This bead of the column, 
like pioneers, who demolish obstacles, slowly opened a path 
which every moment closed before this living rampart. 

Lamartine, Dupont do TEuro, Arago, and Cr^mieux, some- 
times united, and sometimes separated by the involuntary, 
convulsive, and irresistible movements of this undulating 
multitude, advanced in this way obliquely towards the H^tel 
de Ville, beneath a canopy of pikes, rusty muskets, swords, 
bayonets fastened upon long poles, cutlasses, daggers, brand- 
ished over their heads by bare arms scorched with powder, 
stained with blood, and still trembling with the fever o^three 
days' fighting. Their costumes were hideous, \heir counte- 
nances paJe, and excited to madness ; their lips quivered 
with cold and excitement ; their eyes were fixe<l as in insanity* 
It was the madness of freedom. 

Their mouths, opened to utter cries, only ga,ve expression 
to deep murmurs. It was evident that these people had, within 
the last sixty hours, exhausted their strength, their blood, 
their breath, and their voices. Itw^asthe still feverish debility 
of a nation raising itself on Its ensanguined bed, to gaze at the 
approach of those who were bringing them the cup of refresh- 
ment and the respite from death. 

After long circuits through this multitude, the members of 
the government at length reached the grand entrance of 
the Hotel de Ville, surmounted by the bronze statue of 
Henry IV, But the mass of combatants was so dense and 
so furious beneath the roof of those flights of stepsj-^sneb & 
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forest of steel bristled both on the stairs and within the innet 
hall»~that the members of the govemmeht were unable to 
make their way, notwithstanding the constant Struggle which 
was maintained between tbe opposing currents of tlmse who 
were entering and those who resist!^ their pressure. An 
irresistible undulation threw them back, with tlieir train of 
national guards and citizens, towards a gate nearer the river, 
and bore them away into a ^ourt^yard hlled with horses 
whose riders had fallen, with wounded men sftid dead bodies 
lying in their blopd. The crowd, which already filled the 
court, and that which followed them — the tigimpling and 
neighing of the horses, breaking their bridles and prancing 
with terror — the firing from the open square, and the upper 
stories of the hotel — the throng and swarming of thousands 
of men on the staircase — kept the deputies for a long time 
separated from each other, and overwhelmed, as it were, in 
this furnace of the revolution. At length, after superhuman 
efforts of the multitudes who overwhelmed and carried them 
away, and now swayed them back again, bearing them back- 
wards and forwards like shipwrecked men on a ridge of 
rocks, they landed in the long corridors of the lower story 
which form the outlets of this immense palace. 

The torrent of armed men which filled the hotel, though 
more densely confined in tlie interior, were only the more 
violent. Finding it impossible to rejoin, or to hold any 
communication with each other, Dupont de TEure, Arago, 
Ledru Rollin, and their colleagues, in vain entered by turns 
the secret halls and apartments of the building. All 
were equally thronged with people. Wounded men wore 
expiring on straw ; orators, mounted on the furniturfe or on 
the window-ledges, were madly gesticulating, exhibiting the 
blood upon their shoes, and yelling forth proposals of combat 
and extermination. 

All association of tbe deputies with their colleagues, — all 
silence, privacy, and collective deliberation, and consequently 
all action, were impossible. Despair took possession of tbem. 

» They did not indeo<l betray it in their countenances ; but they 
trembled lest the night should fall before they should have 
succeeded in obtaining tbe recognition and the acceptance 
• of the people. Bach a night, with three hundred thousand 
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men in nnne, intoxiGated with the fumes of gunpowder, 
standii^ on the ruins of all government, and this In a capital 
containing fifteen hundred thousand,, men ! The sti^fe, the 
murder, Qie confiagmtion which, under such mreumstimces, ^ 
might he spread and perpetuated during hours of bloodshed 
and fire, made them shudder; they drifted at the iner<^ of 
their fatigue, their impotence, and their distress. Their Toices 
were exhausted in calling fos silence, for a place of refuge 
from the tumult-— for a table, a pen, and a sheet of paper, in 
order to throw to the people from the windows one word of 
safety, one sign of authority. 

No human utterance could from the height of that balcony 
have overpowered the roar of a hundred thousand voices, the 
clang of arms, the groans of the dying, and the reports of fire- 
arms, prolonged in echoes through the vaulted roofs, the stair-^ 
cas6s» and the corridors. 

Lamartine felt himself seized by the arm with a vigorous 
grasp. He turned round, and a man in black, with an intel- 
ligent, commanding, and finely-marked countenance, said to 
him in a low tone, “ I will open for you an unoccupied apart- 
ment in tbe inmost recesses of the chambers of the prefect 
of Paris. Place a strong guard of your anned men at the 
entrance of the narrow corridor which leads to it. I will 
and seek your colleagues one by one in the crowd. I will 
bring them to you. You will then be enabled to deliberate 
and to act.” 

This man was M. Flottard, an employ^ of the municipal 
authorities of Paris, who knew all the windings of the 
H6tel de Ville. He threw himself into the crowd as if it had 
been his iiatuiul element. His lofty stature, his powerful 
shoulders, the calm, resolute, and jovial carriage of liis head, 
which overtopped all around, enabled him to subdue and cleave 
his way through the multitude, and to put aside the bayonets 
with his hand, as if they had been ears of corn in a field. 
The people seemed to know him, and to allow the bold and 
somewhat rough familiarity of his gestures and his commands. 
There was something of the Daiiton in his countenance, but " 
of Danton before the crime of September. 

M; Flottard, with a few members of the government, made 
their way to the extremity of a corridor, and to a little door, * 
which they broke open. They entered a narrow cabinet, fur- 
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nibbed witb a table and a feir chairs* They pcisited a den# 
oolimiH of armed volutitew the corridor^ to prevent a»- 
pioach^iuid waited till their other collea^aes, eottght by M. 
Flotta^ sboald be rescued from the throng) and conducted to 
this place of meeting. 

The ootineil seated themselves around the little table^ 
amidst the noise of firing through the windows, of shouting in 
the open square, of panes brokendby the butt-ends of muskets, 
and of gates burst in by the pressure of the mastes. 

Dupont de TEure, Arago, Ledru Rollin, Marie, Cr^mieuac, 
Gamier Pag&s, and Lamartine, leaned on the bcBre wood of 
their narrow council-table. Every minute fresh men, sum- 
moned thither by the danger and by their patriotism, rushed 
to the H6tel do Ville, made their way through the crowd, 
announced their names, were introduced into the privafb 
apartment, and, standing behind the members of government, 
or leaning against the wall, offered their counsels, while 
awaiting the employment of their devoted courage. 

These were deputies, magistrates of Paris, colonels of the 
national guard, citizens, well known in their vicinity, and 
journalists of every shade of liberal opinion. Conspicuous 
among these were M. Flocou, the editor of the R6form6 
republican journal, a man whose arm was wearied in the fray, 
but who in that strife only sou^it to realize another form of 
order ; M. Louis Blanc, concealed amidst the crowd by bis 
diminutive stature, but ever and anon revealing himself by 
the fire of his eye, the energy of his gestures, the metallic 
ringing of his voice, and the earnest activity of diis move- 
ments; M. Marrast, with a comjwsed and quietly sarcastic 
expression, even in the heat of action; and M. Baetide, the 
editor of \}xq National^ a man of military air, preserving with 
cool and resolute courage the motionless silence of a soldier 
on duty. 

A crowd of other countenances around were impressed 
according to their several characters with the energy or the 
gravity of the moment, — a thoughtful auditory bending over 
the focus of a grand decision. 

The air of all was as solemn as the event ; each one was 
communing with his conscience, and deliberately weighing 
eVery word he intended to utter. 

, Their first step was to organize themselves into a goverii- 
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ment dotmcil, to assign to his functions, and to appoint 
mhiisters. On this point there was neither deliberation nor 
voting. Everything was done on the first proposition in con^ 
cert and by acclamation. Each adopted, without preference 
and withont demur, the part most suited to his qualifications, 
and consented to by his colleagues. 

Dupont de TEure was the president of the council and of 
the provisional government. rHis eighty years and his virtues 
caused his nomination. Distrusting not his strength of mind, 
but his physical powers, and his voice, amidst the storms of 
the public square, Dupont de FEure wrote at the end of the 
table a delegation of the presidency in favour of Lamartine. 
He loved Lamartine, who repaid his affection with respect. 
Dupont de TEure authorized his colleague to occupy his 
{dace in case of liis absence or inability to preside. Lamartine 
received the office of minister for foreign afiairs. The ministiy 
of the interior was given to Ledru Rollin. Bethmont, a 
young deputy belonging to the constitutional opposition, was 
appointed minister of commerce and agriculture. A man of 
pure heart, of calm temperament, and of mild address, Betli- 
moiit was, indeed, the ornament of the revolution. Nothing 
could be feared from a government of which his eloquence 
was the organ and his physiognomy the expression. 

The office of minister of justice fell toM. Cremieux,an orator 
and a man of business, active and indefatigable alike with his 
voice and pen; a universal pleader; the earnest adviser of 
the duchess of Orleans in the morning and of the republic in 
the evening ; — ever present, everywhere popular. 

M. Marie was appointed minister of public works. This 
was a vast task, that of directing the labour of the people, 
and at this particular crisis the regulator of social order. 
But M. Marie, a man of high talents and elevated policy, 
was too superior in intellectual endowments to confine himself 
to this function of detail and contrivance. His particular 
office was only his title to a scat at that council, of which he 
constituted the fundamental strength. 

M. Arago took the office of minister of naval affairs by right 
of his knowledge, of his authority on military science, of his 
renown, — wide as the globe over which his name was about 
to float. 
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A minister ef war wbs still to 'be found — a person moat 
ditbcult to fix; on, on the eTening of a day on Which all the 

§ morals had fought against the people. LamarUne proposed 
enoral Subervie, a man who preserved the recollections and 
the fervour of republicsanism beneath the silvery locks of age. 
He was sent for, and hastened to obey the suintnons, and to 
devote himself to his country s service. This choice, though 
censured at first by the ignorant^ on account of tl>e years of 
the brave soldier, was a happy one. When oldPage is green, 
it is but a new youth. It loses not a moment of time, be- 
cause it feels its value ; nor an opportunity of glory, because 
glory is fleeting away with life. If Subervie, whom prejudice 
afterwards removed from office, bad continued minister of 
war, the government would have been served in a more 
soldier-like manner. 

M. Goudcbaujc, a banker, respected for his integrity and 
his knowledge, took the financial department. His name 
preserved that credit which vanishes at the aj>proach of 
revolution. 

liustly, Carnot was appointed minister of public instruction 
and worship. Carnot, tlie son of the famous member of the 
convention of that name, inherited from his father what 
unquestionably formed part of his public virtues, philan- 
thropy, devotion to truth, firmness, and moderation. Ilia 
countenance, with its sweet serenity, its masculine expression, 
its benevolent look, its fascinating smile, suggested the idea 
of a philosopiier of the Athenian school. His revolutionary 
name was a guarantee to the republicans. His religious 
philosophy was a pledge of toleration and of freedom to all 
forms of w'orship, to which, through veneration for the Divine 
Being, the republic wished to afford protection and liberty. 

After the ministers, the provisional government ajipointed 
secretaries to register their acts, and more especially to make 
room in the new government for all those possessed of energy 
and popularity, who might otherwise have established them- 
selves against it, as a rival body in power and influence. 
•M. Marrast was too celebrated in the republican press; 
M. Flocon, too vigorous both in journalism and in action ; 
M. Pagnerre, too influential in the coifstitutional propaganda 
of Paris ; and M. Louis Blanc too enterprising in his ideas. 
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and too dear to the Sooialist sects, to be, with impunity, 
excluded from a government, which was founded on popular 
nnanimity. They were therefore appointed secretaries of the 
provisional government. As such they had at first consult- 
ing, and soon after deliberative voices. 

Their names, originally subscribed at the foot of all de- 
crees, with the title of secretaries, became insensibly connected 
with the names of the provisional goveniment themselves ; 
and by a grajdual encroachment on the page, they rose to a 
rank which at first did not belong to them. No one con- 
tested this ipsurpation. It was tacitly conceded by all. On 
what legal ground could the government have rested in 
excluding these new-comers ? They, themselves, had no 
other title than their own usurpation over anarchy, and their 
courage in throwing themselves between the people and civil 
war. These others had the same claim, and they were 
admitted. 

M. Pagnerre alone remained indefatigable at the post to 
which his modesty confined him, as general secretary of the 
council. 

M. Barthfdemy Saint-Hilaire, a. celobmted scholar, a prac- 
tised rhetorician, and an intrej^id man, was associated vdth 
him. These two individuals, placed on the second rank of 
the government, often supported its Aveight, without receiving 
enough of its glory. Messrs. Buchez and Rocuil, old i‘ci)ub- 
licans, organized the mayoralty of Paris under Gamier Pag^s 
—-men equal to every emergency and every danger. Con- 
cealed in the foundations of the republic, at the Hotel do Ville, 
they bore unseen tlie brunt of the exigencies, demands, and 
distresses of the people of Paris, frorii the first hour to the 
last. 

M. de Courtais, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, a 
gentleman of the Bourbonnais, and an old officer of the royal 
army, was appointed general-commandant of the national 
guard at Paris. The poj)ularity which he enjoyed in the oppo- 
sition, his martial exterior, his soldierlike and popular manners, 
recalled to Lamartine those generals of tlie people who restrain 
thorn by treating them with imperious roughness. Courtais ap- 
peared one of those natures created for the occasion, a combi- 
nation of Santerre and Mandat — unpolished in his bearing 
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like the former; |)opular, like the latter. Lamamne pre- 
aeoted him for the latter quality. There waa no titx^ to 
discuBs names and to study c6nTentualiti.es. Caurtais mm 
appointed. He did not temporize with the danger ; hU po^ 
tion might give him immense influence in a revolution. It 
assigned to him the military administration^of Paris daring 
four months of interregnum, and subsequently made him the 
republican dictator of a national assembly. The govern*- 
ment destined to him this par?. He unders^pod only the 
sj)irit of bravery and popularity, not that of an inflexible dio* 
tatorship against political masses. He fell between the people 
of Paris and the National Assembly. 

Thus some elements of power began to be re-established. 
As each minister, general, or authoritative agent, of what- 
soever kind, was appointed, ho received summary instructions. 
He doj>artc(J inspired with the spirit of the council, and the 
fire of tho emergency. He surrounded liiniself with such of 
the revolutionary party as first came to his hand. He drew 
away with him a group of the combatants who were swarming 
in and about the IJ6tol uc Villc, and hastened to his post. 
By degrees he cleared Ihe )ninistei;iaJ office of those armed 
bands and those adventunu's for power who had taken pos- 
session of it. Ho installed a few .secretaries and reassembled 
the scattered He established around him a certain 

appearance of motlnxl and authority. By incessant couriers 
he acquainted tho govorument with the state of things in 
the city and the suburbs, and from that government inces- 
santly received impulse and direction. Tlie governmeutj 
whose sittings WTre iminformittcd, compared their replies 
together, in order that one sliould not (jontradict another. 
The threads of this vast web *>£ goY(Tunieiit, wdiich was to 
extend over thirty-six millions of men, were being rapidly 
woven together. The mayors of Paris hastened from place 
to place, penetrated the crowd, and gave brief instructions 
with relation to the dangers, the wants, the forces, and the 
provisions of their respective districts. Those whose names 
jjxposed them too much to re.scntment, owning to the favours 
of the government that had fallen, were superseded, and others 
nominated by the public voice were appointed in their stead. 
They sometimes made mistakes, and the next moment re* 
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yoked their choice and selected more snitaUe persons* They 
garvo temporary powers to hundreds of commissioners and 
sulM^ommissioners, whose sole authority was a scrap of paper 
signed in pencil, with some name known to the people* To 
one was assigned the Tuileries, which was threatened ynth 
pillage and conflagration. To another Versailles, which was 
surroundted by a multitude, who wished to raze to the ground 
this gorgeous memorial of royalty. To another Neuilly, 
already half ^joneumed by fire. To another the railways, on 
which the communication had been destroyed, and the bridges 
burnt Here it was necessary to re-establish the unobstructed 
traffic of the roads, in order that the fifteen hundred thousand 
mouths of the capital might not be, the very next day, desti- 
tute of food. There barricades were to be partially demolished 
without levelling the obstacles to the possible return of the 
royal troops for the subjugation of Paris. The famished by 
a three days’ fast were to be fed, the wounded to be attended 
to, the dead to be identified and buried, the soldiers to be pro- 
tected against the people, the barracks to be evacuated, arms 
and horses to bo saved, public monuments, hospitals, palaces, 
museums, official residences, and temples, to be preserved 
from insult and pillage. This populace of three hundred 
thousand men was to be tranquillized and pacified, and in- 
duced to return to their workshops and their homes. Posts 
were everywhere to be established, manned by the volun- 
teers of the victorious ])arty, in order to preserve the lives 
and property of the vanquished. All this constituted the 
object of as many measures as there arose thoughts in the 
mind of tho government, and of as many commissions granted 
as there were hands presented to recei\ e them. 

The pupils of the Polytechnic School, that militia of da3r8 
of crisis, whose youth gives them ascendancy over the popular 
mind, and whose discipline secures their authority with the 
masses ; those of the school of St. Cyr, officers without troops, 
whoi^ very uniform caused them to be instinctively followed ; 
the members of the normal school, whose grave demeanour 
influences the multitude; — all, on the report of firearms, 
pressing round the government, in attitudes at once indicated 
disciplined, martial, and modest, waited for orders, and carried 
them through pikes, bullets, and flames of fire, to the various 
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^o&nes of der^statioxi. Attooded by handfuls of volunteers, 
workmen, and others whom obanoe oiered to their Imds, 
they entered on their campaign for the re^ablishment cl 
order and the preservation of society. They bivouacked at 
the gates of palao^ on the square, at the confluence of streets, 
at the stations of railways. They laid down the mils afresh, 
extinguislied conflagrations, and stationed the famished poor 
to guard the valuable furniture and the treasures of the rich. 
One would have said that an •immense hive^of men was 
burring around the n6tel de Ville, and suspending the oom» 
bat in order to fly to the succour of a common civUiration. 

This instinctive movement of the people, which imf)elled them, 
through their own innate virtue, to the re-establishment of 
order, only needed a regulating impulse. That impulse the 
members of the government and the ministers 4egan to im** 
press upon it. The people only wanted a centre, and in these 
devoted fellow-citizens they found it, and they fortified it. 

The first duty of the government was to address the 
people and the depj\rtinents, in order to acquaint the na- 
tion with whiit had transpired, and to inform it at the 
same time who the men were whp had placed themselves 
at the head of the movement, to regulate and to restrain it, 
to change victory into tranquillity, and revolution into order. 
Lamartine took his pen and wrote the following proclamation 
to the French people : — 

“ In the name of the French people. 

*‘The government has just fled, leaving behind it traces of 
blood, which must for ever forbid its return. The pi'ovisioual 
government have not hesitated for a moment to accept the 
patriotic mission which the emergency imposed. When the 
capital of Franco is in flames, the public safety constitutes the 
authority of the provisional government All France will 
jamprehend this, and lend its aid. Under the government 
of the people, every citizen is a magistrate. 

‘‘ Frenchmen, give to the world the example which Paris 
is about to give to* France, and prepare yourselves by order 
for the great constitutional arrangements you are about to 
adopt. , 

‘‘The provisional government is desirous of a republic, 
saoctioned by the ratification of the people, who will be 
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inmiedpildlj eon^uUed. It desires a unity ofib^ oatiou fomod 
baaecfortb of all classes of the citizens that compoi^ it. Xt 
tho ^vernment of the nation by itse|^— ^iiherty^ 
and fraternity, for its principles, And il^a people 
its ivatchurord. Such is the democratic a^i^istratk^ wbi^Qh 
Fiance owes to herself, and which our eflPoris w^U be abte^to 
seeure to her.” 

This proclamation to the people was profusely distributed 
from the balconies to the f»eople in the square beloW'* It 
was succeeded a few minutes after by a proclamation to .-the 
army. It was necessary at once to establish its position, 
repair its hhnour, and to provide for its reconciliation with the 
people. Lamartine wrote it as follows : — 

^ Generals, officers, and soldiers, — 

“The government by its invasions of liberty, and the 
people of Paris by their victory, have brought about the fall 
of that government to which you had pledged your oath- A 
&tal collision has deluged tlie capital with blood. Civil 
bloodshed is that which is most repugnant to France. A 
provisional government has been formed. It has arisen 
out of the imperative necessity of preserving the capital, cf 
re-establishing order, and preparing for France popular in- 
stitutions similar to those under whicli the French republic 
has rendered France and lier annics so glorious. 

“ The harmony of the people and the army, which has for 
a moment been interrupted, must be restored. 

“Swear, then, fidelity to the people, among whom are your 
parents, your brethren. Swear attachment to its new institu- 
tions, and all will be forgotten except your courage and your 
discipline. ♦ 

“ Liberty will demand of you no other services than those 
in which you may rejoice Wore your country, and cover 
yourselves with glory in the right of your enemies/* 

These proclamations, thrown to the populace from the win- 
dows, were distributed in numbei-s to the volunteers of peace. 
They ran and had them printed and placarded in every quarter 
of Paris. Pupils of military schools and workmen conveyed 
them to the barracks, and despatched them to the regi- 
ments that were retiring from Paris, Already the principal 
officers of the Army, to whatever parties they might have be- 
longed in the interning, betook themselves, staged as they 
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#6Te with ptm^der from the biKttK to the ^6tel 'Se V|l|^ 
71^ paeeed with diMciiltj, hut without ihruul^h %]lio 

iwuks of those with whom they were figfhting ia monuiag ; 
dillyiug arotiud the ptovisioual governmeut ae ^ sole 
eeutre from which auarchy and social dissolution ^idd he 
resisted. 

The. members of the government cordially received them 
as brothers^ exacting from them^io pledge but their patriotism, 
and dismissing them to their several posts, witbcio other order 
than to rally the soldiers round their standard, prevent all 
oollision between the people and the troops, and estaUlsh 
a system of safe communication by strong bodies stationed 
without the barriers, and upon the roads leadmg into Paris. 
The garrison of Vincennes sent in its adhesion to the govern- 
ment. General Duvivier, a republican at heart before the 
existence of the republic, whose patriotism was of a thily 
religious character; General Bedeau, General Laniorici^re, 
with his arm in a sling and parched with fever, induced by 
the wound he had received in the morning ; General Pir^ 
a soldier of the first republic, of the empire, and of the monar- 
chy, whose heart glowed with military fire and energy, not- 
withstanding his advanced age, and a crowd of other ofiioers 
of every grade and date, of every shade of opinion, and of 
every variety of uniform, rallied around, some at the cry of 
danger to their country, others with the enthusiasm which 
the word republic rekindled within their memory. Some 
were moved by the hope of a new era of glory, others by 
the urgent appeal of France in flames ; while all acted on 
that instinctive impulse, which spontaneously directs every 
French citizen and soldier to the poet of devotedness, of ser- 
vioe, and of danger. 

OflBcers, soldiers of the national guard, republican de- 
puties, mouarebists, and legitimists, without regard to their 
party feeling, their regrets, or their hopes, poured in at each 
moment, dedicating their hearts and swords in the cause oi 
the republic. It seemed as if the throne, as it disappeared, 
^had withdrawn all the barriers w'hich had existed between 
the minds of men, and that thenceforth there was but one 
aim, the public safety ; but one duty, self-sacrifice ; but one 
party, France. The cries and undulating movements of the 
people, their numbers, their firing, the glare of conflagration, 
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aad ihe tunnail, seemed to add Ste totludi 
^Ufaitsiemii ; it was &e ,miUe of a couotiy* Amidst a 
m%lit (>6 distinguished M. LarochejaqudleiQ) that 
Vendee^ descent, who had remained inexorable to the 
i^netione df ihe monarchy of 1S30, proud to mingle with 
rephhiicans, grasping the hands of the combatants, cheered 
by the active agents of the revolution, talking to them of 
harmony and honour for all-in a state of freedom, and thus 
exhibiting in c his own masculine and martial attitude, the 

S inbol of the reconciliation of classes, and of the unity of 
e country^ 


BOOK VI. 

At the rumour of the events of the evening, the purlieus 
and suburbs of Paris poured forth in torrents, which became 
more dense every hour, towards the centre of the city. They 
overflowed the squares, the quays, the lanes, and streets, the 
bridges, and the spacious avenues of the Bastille, through the 
quarter. of Saint- Antoine. Upwards of two hundred thousand 
men choked the streets and the approach of the H6tel do 
Vdle. The swelling throng of this mob, clad in every 
species of costume, and bristling with all kinds of arms, broke 
like living billows against a mole, throwing surges of men 
upon the flights of the steps, on the points of the bronzed 
palisades, and into the vestibules and staircases of this 
ediflce, wliioh again vomited them forth amidst far-resounding 
cries of pain, of horror, or of exultation. Dead bodies were 
being carried from the barrica<le8, amidst the glare of torches, 
by men who fiercely cleared their path through the agitated 
throng, who uncovered their heads and raised their hands in 
token of respect and revenge. Orators, mounted on the 
pedestals of columns, on the sills of the windows, or on the 
parapets, were shouting to the groups which surrounded them, ^ 
vainly attempting to utter a few expressions that might be 
caught by the deafening torrent of human beings which 
floated past them. Bed or black flags were fluttering m 
tatters on the points of bayonets. Above those thousand of 
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Imds, tt|]3iffced towards tb^ lofty wiodo^j^ of ibe 
fynf mbn on }ii9|«6ehack Btrovo to make tb^iv way W 
i 0 g B^Siik iho ero^. The bells lisofm tbe neigbboEii]^ 
steeples^ in wbicb tbe tocsin bad nerer eeased to sou^d^ 

« pi^ still beating bigb when the fev^er bas subsided, wer^ 
tolling mournfully. Paleness and flush were alternating in 
every eountenance. Tbe tone of their e3q>vessions, the Arc 
of their looks, the spectacle of old men, women, and children 
grouped at the windows, at the attics, and* even on the 
roofs, accompanying with gestures and cries Of terror, the 
mad, furious, and pitiable scenes which passed «i succession 
before their eyes. The night was falling with all its casual- 
ties — unfavourable reports circulating through the masses, 
either incorrect or exaggerated by panic ; — Neuilly in flames, 
the Louvre sacked, the Tuileries and the Palais Royal already 
biasing with the torches of incendiaries; — the king s' troops 
turning with their artillery on the people, and l^aris the 
scene of a fresh carnage on the morrow ; — barricades were 
rising as if spontaneously, furnished with lamps to descry 
the enemy at a distance. Ignorance of the fate of the 
country and society, which lay in the hands of a few men, 
divided, perhaps, among themselves; — men newly arrived 
from victory, already encamped in the apartments of the 
H6tel de Yillo, and refusing, as was said, to recognize 
the authority of the deputies; — two or three governments 
dispa ting for supremacy, and hurling ono another perhaps 
from the balcony of the Hotel de Ville ; — all impressed upon 
this solemn hour a character of trouble, doubt, anxiety, 
borror, and alarm, which was perhaps never presented to 
the same extent in the history of man. This anxiety at 
once issued from and entered the Hotel do Ville; it came 
across the din of the multitude, the rattle of sabres, the cries 
of madness, tbe orders of anger, the groans of the wounded, 
(o weigh upon the members of the government, who were 
themselves submerged, tossed, and lost in this ocean. 

Scarcely could they obtain sufficient space for their rapid 
^consultation by leaning over the table which separated them, 
and bringing their faces close to each other beneath the circle 
of tho he^s, uplifted arms, and bayonets of the mingled and 
tamultnous crowd who stood around them. Frequently alto- 
gether unable tu understand each other, or violently separated 

L 2 
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lOTo^untarily thrown between them, qnestiono^ 
preesing demand^ required to ^ive in the satne 
minute pa‘ explunation^ an order, a direction for the public 
ealety^ which could brook no delay, each of them boldly took 
upon hinteelf the responsibility of life and death,-«*-ieach 
eeized a pen and a sheet of paper, and wrote upon his knee, 
or upon his hat, tlie required decree, signed it, and .gave it to 
the person charged with its execution. Thousands of orders 
of^his description, signed by Lamartine, Marie, AragO, Ledru 
Bollin, Flooou, and Louis Blanc, circulated among the barri- 
cades within these few first hours. ^ It was the divided 
dictatorship which each member of a council of war assumes 
upon a field of battle, — a dictatorship imposed by danger, 
seised by devotedness, and justified by conscience. 

It was generally by dint of supplication and desperate 
efiTorta of their lungs and arms, that the members of the 
government succeeded in obtaining a moment's silence, in 
regaining a disputed seat and a little space between the 
spectators and themselves. 

They deliberated in few words, and more by glances and 
gestures than by speech. Each of them wrote promptly and 
with a rapid hand one of the decrees resolved upon, jj^ssed 
it to his colleagues, who appended their signatures, and 
received in exchange other decrees, which were passed to him 
to be signed by himself. 

These decrees, clamoured for by the impatient cri^ of 
those who had testified their urgency, lay heaped upon the 
table, and frequently had not received the signatures of all, 
before they were seized and carried off to the press. 

The secretary general, Pagnerre, a man admirable for his 
coolness, order, and activity, could scarcely take note of 
these decrees, and make a rapid and confused report of them. 
Conflagration, bloodshed, famine, and danger could not await 
the slow formalities of an undisturbed administration. It was 
a government of storm and lightning, the coruscation beneath 
tjie sudden and electric shock of necessity. To expect the 
conditions of method, maturity, and reflection from the dicta- 
torship of these first nights and days, is to demand regularity 
from chaos, order from confusion, a centuiy from a second. It 
was necessary to act and save, or to let all crumble and perish. 
It was a government of conflagration, standing erect in the 
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midst ot the flames. The men ^ete wotthr of ^ e^sis. Ti% 
did sot flinoh beneath the prospective danger^ nor hehSim 
that fn^re responsibility to which they had in advance de^ 
voted their lives and their lame. They all consented to 
perish, in order to save the people, without lodcing either 
behind or before them. The idea of secOring a retr^t by 
a cowardly prudence or skilful temporizing never entmed the 
mind of any. They knowingly and feari^j^ offered them<^ 
selves up as victims of the injustice or ingmitude of na* 
tions, if the safety of all shoulil, at some futuxd day, consti- 
tute the crime of a few. They foresaw these fuculpations; 
They knew from history the reaction and recoil of revo- 
lutions, and they fearlessly awaited them. In order to be 
useful to one's country at such moments as these, the first 
condition is entirely to sacrifice oneself. He who would 
save a shipwrecked man, must begin by casting himself 
naked to the ocean : they had done thia 

Still all these men entertained a perfect sense of their 
sacrifice and danger. With no other control over the con- 
vulsed nation than the popularity of an hour, — a wind that 
changes the quicker the stronger' it blows ; without the 
possibility of an organized defence against the royal ariny, 
which might return upon Paris at daybreak, or starve the 
city in eight days, by obstructing the surrounding roads; 
with no possible means of judging the effect which might 
be produced by so sudden a revolution on the astonished 
depairtments ; with no communication with Algeria, whence 
an army of a hundred thousand men might bring bock 
the princes to avenge their father’s fall ; these dictators of 
a night seemed destined either to bo engulfed in the vol- 
cano into which they had thrown themselves to extinguish 
it, or to be the first struck down at the bead of a sedition, 
which they had ventured to reflate. Victims either of the 
imparience of the populace or of the just vengeance of 
royalty, they had calmly examining their situation, 

to choose between these two alternatives. But they bad not 
^ time ta think of them. These ideas rose but once or twice 
to their lips, and only left on them the smile of resignation 
which knows and acquiesces in its fate. 

In one of those moments of desperation, when the armed 
crowd was making irresistible assaults upon the H6iel de 
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Till% End ^etrating even into that last and alfean^^ urowdsi 
adykm, whoi^ they were striving to eet up an auiholity 
of aoine kind, when the wave broke down the doors and 
overthrew the seats of the council, stifling deliberation with 
its din; then the turmoil became such, that confusion and 
iihpotenoe finally reduced the government to motionless sil^oe^ 
liainartine said to Arago, “ Have you exactly calculated by 
how many chances our head8..sit looser on our shoulder^ than 
they did this looming ?” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the illustrious acade- 
mician, with the quiet smile of a complete detachment from 
life, all tbo evil chances are against us ; but there is one 
chance of our preserving the nation from destruction, and 
that suffices to induce us to risk all the others and looking 
at iLamartinc, he shook his white hair with his hand, as if to 
tell him, life passes quickly, and is of little value. 

Lamartine, remembering the sitting of the 9th of Thermidor, 
which he had recently recorded in his History of the Giron- 
dins, said to Dupont de I’Eure, “ This much resembles the 
night of the 9th of Thermidor, when the Convention ordered 
Barras to march against the commnne, and stifled the reign 
of terror in its last council. If royalty and the Chamber of 
Deputies have a Barras, it is all over with us to-morrow ; for 
we are in the position of the Commune of Paris ; only that 
we are the conspirators of order and of peace." 

The white hair of Arago had an imposing effect upon the 
people. The age and the Roman head of Dupont de I'Eure 
equally inspired in the eyes of all a deference mingled with 
affection. This old man, vigorous in intellect, endowed with 
straightforward good sense, inflexible to emotion, and wear- 
ing an expression of intrepidity, amidst the depression of 
fotigue and of age, was the object of universal attention. 
Those who had made their way into the council- chamber 
had him pointed out to them by others who had recognized 
him ; they climbed upon chairs and sofas to catch a sight of 
him. Sometimes, however, the undulating violence of the 
crowd was such, that Dupont de TEure, bowed down by 
years, and small of stature, tottered on his seat, and was 
nearly suffocated. At those moments of tumult and personal 
danger to himself a woman from the crowd, who never left 
the back of his chair, addressed the populace, reproached 
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them with their bmtel rudenese, pointed to the old mm 
with tears in her eyes, and dining to the taUe^ protect^ 
him with her own person, paying him all the attentions 
whieh a sister or a daughter would pay to a lather or a 
brother in danger* This* poor woman had the decent but 
almost indigent appearance of the females who traffic in the 
markets on the faubourgs of Paris. Herself advanced in 
years, her expression of countenance, absorbed in watching 
Dupont de TEuro, exhibited simplicity and liindness ; her- 
self she did not think of; the sight of pistols, muskets, 
sabres, and her own dress tom to tatters by the mde collision 
of the armed multitude, neither stopped nor intimidated her. 
All supposed that this was some one well acquainted with 
Dupont de TEure, sent thither to watch over his feebleness. 
She did not know him. Mingled in *the swarm of men and 
women through which the cortege of the government had to 
pass in order to enter the H6tel de Ville, this woman had 
been struck with the appearance of this old gentleman, sup- 
ported by the arras of his friends, and about to sustain the 
pressure of the whole populace. She had been moved by a 
sentiment of pity and devotion to him. She had thought 
that his old age stood in need of a woman's support, or that 
perhaps the intercession of a woman of her condition might 
save him from some insurgent's dagger. She had followed 
hia footsteps to the council-chamber, where she surrounded 
him with her affectionate solicitude. Devotion to age is 
the most courageous and the most disinterested of human 
passions. 

Up to this moment all the acts, orders, and proclamations 
of the provisional government had been, as it were, thrown 
forth at random, and in the name of the revolution rather 
than of a definitive government. They were sometimes 
headed “ in the name of the French people," sometimes ^ in 
the name of the nation.” The first communications of the 
government with the people had been received under this 
simple formula, without exciting attention or dissatisfaction. 
But at length inarticulate murmurs began to pervade the ' 
^multitude. Cries of “ Vive la ripuhlique !** burst forth with 
a significant unanimity from the combatants. With this cry 
the masses from the &ubourgs marched down to the H6tel do 
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ViUe* WjiiMn a few paces of tfae goreisKimeiit, in! toe priocipat 
haii6« wliei^ the crowd were holding their tunmltaaos eittioge^ 
the repubUc had been already proclaimed* It was fiow time 
for the OQUQcil itself to take a, definite part either for or 
against a change of the form of government « 

Its name of provisional government 8afficien% showed 
that it only considered itself as the government of an 
interregnum ; but it was still necessary to be known in 
tbe name of ^what monarchfcal or republican principle this 
interregnum was to be founded. The necessity of the case 
raised and pressed this question. The revolution had over^ 
thrown royiflty in the person of Louis Philippe. The regency 
in the person of the duke de Nemours^ which was the 
sole authority recognized by law, had been set aside without 
a moment's pause. The duke de Nemours himself had not 
had the opportunity of protesting, so rapid had been the 
two falls ; the regency of the duchess of Orleans was not 
legal, owing to the want of foresight on the part of the king 
and his ministers. Scarcely had it been proposed to tbe 
chamber by M. Dupin and M. Barrot, than it was thrown 
aside by the demand for a provisional government, without 
any of the king's ministers, without even M. Thiers, tha 
minister of the last hour, rising to discuss or to support it. It 
had been stifled by a sudden invasion. It was only the nation 
which was then standing on its rights, or rather there were 
but seven men who stood up to act and to speak in its name 
and in its absence, until it should be able to speak and act for 
itself. These men evidently had no right to change the form 
of government, if any government had existed. But no 
government did exist, except that of the most bold or the 
most devoted. In this total absence of constitutional laws, 
this vacuum of authorities, this annihilation of rights, these 
seven men, whose sole title w as the accident of their presence, 
were assuredly bound to look around them, to estimate the 
position of afifairs as a whole, and to deliberate* It was also 
allowable for them to admit their opinions and personsl ten* 
dencies as elements in their deliberations, and declare to 
the country whether they were about to govern provisionally 
in the name of the monarchy, which had crumbled beneatk 
their feet, or of the republic, raised up in their hearts# 
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aftktnn deb^ in whieh the public dangef, the eOnSa^iioiss 
atm burni^f and the blood still ftowitrg, certamly fSgnte 
as terrible interlocutors of their delibemtions. lie Would have 
been a, madman who had not listened to these in^mariona; 
he would have been a coward who had listened to them 
a^ne* It has been supposed and written^ that fear had a 
share in this deliberation, and guided the hands of sereral 
of those who signed the republican proclamatieiis. This Is 
false in two ways : false as respects the men, and false as 
respects the state of the case. This may be paoved by a 
dilemma. The men who had thrown themselves into this 
crater had done so from one of two motives ; either because 
thejr were republicans, and wished to assist the republic, 
their own ideal, to rise irresistible from this explosion ; or 
because they were devoted patriots, who offered up them- 
selves as a sacrifice on the altar of revolutionary conflagra- 
tion, in the hope of confining and checking it, and to prevent 
its consuming their country and the world. If these men 
were republican fanatics, it was certainly not fear which 
induced them to consent to the republic. If they were 
devoted victims immolating themselves for the safety of all, 
theirs was not the timid character which can be influenced 
by fear. 

Besides, there was no fear of death to those who might 
refuse to pronounce the word republic. They had only to 
retire in safety to their homes, and to vacate a seat in 
the circle of the government coveted by a thousand others. 
Had the council-table been deserted by one, by several, or 
by all the members of the provisional government, it would 
liave been instantly invaded by citizens, who desired nothing 
more than to succeed them, and thus to compromise them- 
selves in the face of the people and of posterity. The danger 
lay, on the contrary, in continuing to belong to the govern- 
ment in the midst of a tumult which, within an hour, 
might become a massacre. The danger was not in re- 
treating. On this point history may appeal to a hun- 
“^red thousand witnesses, of all opinions, who were present 
at the events which transpired within the Hotel de Ville 
during that evening and that terrible night. If, therefore, 
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the mett^re of the provisional governmeBt were to ble^e a«t 
this moYnent^ it is not fear which can h^ pleaded as tbeir 
excuse. They did not tremble; they reasoned; or rather 
events reasoned for them, in the urgent position in which 
the^ were placed. They had but three alternatives from 
which to choose ; to proclaim no form of government at all, 
to proclaim a monarchy, or to proclaim the republic* 

To say to the people, ‘^We do not proclaim any &nii of 
government' was evidently to tell all parties who had risen 
in favour of this or that form, “ Continue to shed your blood 
and that qf France, to recruit your forces, to sharpen your 
arms, and make perpetual assaults on the provisional and 
unarmed order which we are establishing, to wrest from it 
the triumph of your faction.” 

To proclaim nothing at all, therefore, would have been 
virtually to proclaim anarchy, sedition, and permanent civil 
war. Better a thousand times would it have been that these 
men had remained silent and motionless in the ranks of the 
deputies, than that they come forth in the name of the public 
safety, to achieve the destruction of all. 

To proclaim the monarchy in the presence of three hun- 
dred thousand men who bad risen to oppose it, befora^ a 
national guard disorganized, or concurrent ; before an army 
thunderstruck and dissolved ; before an empty throne, an 
absent king, and a flying regency ; before chambers dis- 
missed by the voice of the metropolis, was evidently to pro- 
claim division in the face of the people, or rather it was to 
desert the post of danger and of direction to which they had 
been hurried, and at once to reelgn the direction of this 
storm, not to eflicieiit moderators, whose authority might, 
by a miracle, bo recognized, but to the blasts and the thun- 
derbolts of the storm itself. It would have been to hand 
over France to men of disorder, anarchy, and blood. It 
would have been to push the nation with their own hands 
into the abyss of extreme sanguinary and desperate factions, 
instead of holding it back, at the risk of being crushed, on 
the gentle slope of liberty, and beneath the empire of uni-- 
veisal suffrage, — the last appeal to a community without' 
laws and without a head. 

The only course at once revolutionary and couserya- 
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tiT« that could be taken, was to proclaim the republio pro^ 
rmouiiIty> and subject to the mtidcatiou of the country, 
CQUToke^ without delay, in a national assembly^ Fbr, on 
the one hand, the expeiiment of a republic, tried with 
unanimity and moderation, for a certain space of time, was 
an immense advance in the progress of national governments 
and popular interests* On the other hand, if this second re*- 
puUic, conceived as a happy and striking contrast to the 
6S:eesses and crimes of the first, should suliBequently be 
repudiated by the assembled nation, it at least gave, for the 
moment, to the government charged with the sare of the 
interregnum, the enthusiasm of the people, the active concur- 
rence of all republicans, the satisfaction of wavering opinions, 
the astonishment of Europe ; in a word, that strength, and 
spring, and impulse, which would carry them across the 
bottomless abyss of a revolution to a definite form of govern- 
ment. 

Instinct is the electric flash of reason ; it inscribed in letters 
of light these considerations in the minds of the more mo- 
derate members of the government. Hence their delibera- 
tions were solemn, but brief, like a consultation on the field 
of battle. An exchange of opinions and a summary vote^ 
requiring from every member of the provisional government 
his principles and his conscience, sufficed ; a reflection that 
condensed a life into a minute, and a few short and solemn 
words, formed the unanimous result. Still there were some 
moments of religious hesitation within their hearts, some 
filtering on their lips, some pensive paleness on their brows, 
and some significant and inquiring glances, as they gazed 
at the expanse and depth of the republican element. At the 
moment of stepping from the shore of the monarchy and em- 
barking on the agitated and unknown ocean of the republic, 
the firmest and most veteran courage might well exhibit some 
attitudes and gestures of momentary irresolution, and indulge 
some secret addresses to the providential ruler of nations ; 
but after having looked attentively within and around them, 
.none would draw back into certain anarchy, rather than 
noldly advance to the chance of common safety. Some, in 
pursuance of a part resolved on long ago, others through 
satis&otion at the triumph of the system ; some influenced by 
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di4 ^vidionst otWa by resolute argnmccts ; many, doubt* 
less, through the sole conyietioii of its ueo^ssity, aud all byrfc 
pereeptiou of the demands of the moment^ aud by the manifest 
imi^ossibility of any other solution, proposed, voted, or ooti« 
Chrred in the title of republio on the frontispiece of the revo- 
lutionary government. But from this hour it was stated 
understood that the immense ma;}ority absolutely refused to 
usurp, in the name of a metropolis or a faction, the right of 
ehan^Dg ita form of government, which belongs to a whole 
nation, — a right which only violence and tyranny can wrest 
from the people. To compel thirty-six millions of meal to 
adopt a form of government repngnant to them, in the 
name of an armed faction, or even of the unanimous feel- 
ing of the people of Paris, would bo neither law nor repub- 
licanism : it would be crime and slavery. A revolution of 
enfranchisement, issuing in so monstrously arbitrary an act, 
would have been, in the view of the majority, the insolence, 
the disgrace, or the mockery of freedom. The provisional 
government collectively would have suffered their hands to bo 
cut off, rather than sanction such a measure with their signa- 
ture. It was agreed that in form, in act, and in interpretation, 
they should adopt the principle exhibited in the proclamation 
drawn up by Lamartine, in these words : — “ The provisional 
government proclaims the republic, subject to the ratification 
of the people by a national assembly forthwith to be con- 
voked." 

Thus civil war might be extinguished, the revolution eom- 
|)letbd, the people directed by their own guidance, and the 
nation still remain the absolute and sovereign arbitress of 
her definite government. 

With the exception of the superstitious worshippers of 
royalty, or of republican sectaries, who placed the right 
of their individual conviction, and the triumph of their 
faction, above the whole iieople and all its rights^ every on© 
declared himself satisfied with a decision at once so bold 
and so just. It was the best solution for the republic itself ; 
for they were not stealing liberty, but taking possession 
of it in open day before the eyes of a whole nation. Institu- 
tions surreptitiously obtained by a stroke of policy on tho 
part of a minority, resemble the gains of robbery, not last- 
ing long nor heartily enjoyed. The earnest advocates of 
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d^nuKsmiio mid in tiie cotmdil of the pirovi^onai 
would JbaFO xopatiio a Tight, and not a awindle id' 
vi4on<^ or a trick of facdon. A republic coercivrijr inir 
pOfi^ coidd not ibut be a violent and persecuting reptd>Ii^ 
Thei^ ivould have it free, pure, a^d constlthtioi^, or riot 
at all. They proposed it to the nation under a 4aense 4 
their reeponsibilitj, and by virtue of that hutlative auiho- 
rity which their temporary dictatorship gave them. They 
constituted it the temporary form of the govgraroent tjbcy 
were about to conduct. They said beforehand to the nation, 
You are at liberty to disown us ; we are but the plehi^ 
potentiariee of the people of Paris. We sign Ihe republic 
with the reservatibn of your sanction. Without ratification 
there is no act," Such were their explanations, and such 
their words. Such was the sense in which the majority of 
tihe provisional government understood the proclamation of 
the' republic. a 

This understanding, explained in all the letters, procla- 
mations, and innumerable speeches from Lamartine and his 
colleagues to the multitude at the H6tel de Yille, was the 
pervading principle of all the words, thoughts, and actions 
of this revolutionary dictatorship. The majority would not 
suffer for a single day any opposition to this interpretation of 
its administrative acts. This demonstration of their designs 
may be found not only in the proclamation which established 
the republic, not only in the immediate convocation of the 
National Assembly, but in the innumerable addresses and 
replies which the members of this majority delivered during 
their dictatorship to the moderate parties, who demanded 
of them universal suffrage, and to the extreme parties, who 
would have urged them to tyranny. The enemies of the 
republic have in this respect slandered its founders. At 
its foundation they pretend to find robbery and usurpa- 
tion. But they will only find three things in the acts of 
thp majority of this government; the shortest possible 
tatorship, assumed with no other ambition than that of being 
serviceable at a time of universal danger ; the bold but tem- 
^porary initiative of the republic, conscientiously taken, in 
order to try the fortunes of liberty, and, if necessary, to stifle 
anarchy beneath popular enthusiasm ; and lastly, an inviolable 
respect for the national sovereignty, and an immediate and 
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petpel^al appeal to the people. Suoh is ike wliole initb ; stiA 
eoek tl^ merit or demerit, the eiime or the Tirtue^ of this 
gOTontment* 

No .sooner had the proclamation of the repnhilo m these 
tenne been nnanimously resolved on, than they hastened 
to send to. the national printing-office to call in the decrees 
of the government, u^hich did not yet bear this form of inscrip* 
tion. Now that the government had been declared, it was 
of urgent importance to deprive the extreme factions, who 
were agitating in the square, of this grievance, employed by 
them to prqyent the pacification of the people. A tricolour 
flag was suspended from a window, and hundreds of scraps of 
paper were flung to the multitude, on which were inscribed 
the words, ‘‘ The republic is proclaimed.” They read them 
and passed them from hand to hand. The announcement flew 
from mouth to mouth. Uncertainty and conflict ceased. A 
hundred thousand men raised their arms to heaven, and a 
simultaneous shout arose from the Gr^^ve, from the quays, the 
bridges, and the streets adjacent to the H6tol de Ville. It * 
spread and swelled from place to place, oven to the Bastille 
and the barriers of Paris. 

The sentiment kept down for half a century, on the lips 
and in the heart of a part of the present generation, had 
found a vent. The rest of the citizens heard it, some with 
secret terror, others with astonishment, the greater part with 
that sentiment of confused and, so to say, mechanical joy which 
hails new and important changes. All received without oppo- 
sition a decision, of whatever purport, which disarmed the 
hands of the insurgents and relieved the hearts of the 
citizens from the weight of anxiety and distress which fop 
three days had been weighing on the mind of the people. 
If the republic had only been proclaimed by the republican 
party, it would have inspired that humiliation and sorrow 
which the triumph of a faction always occasions in the 
minds of impartial citizens. It would probably have been put 
down in the course of that night by the opposition of the 
national guard. In any case, the H6tel de Ville would , 
certainly have been deserted by all those who did not belong 
to the republican faction. The republic would hare been 
left to the sole responsibility of its founders. This desertion 
of the national guard, and of the moderate portion of the,^ 
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pQp»la^oo« would liave oxhibitod tbe republie in n poi^iioai 
ofWteion, wbieb would bare made it an oMect of Guspiciou. 
But tbo. ]n;ipattial names of Dupont de TEure, La- 

martine^ Marie, Cffi^ietix, Garaier Pag^s, wbo were known 
to be nboonneoted with any faction, hostile to all extreme mear- 
sures, and inflexible to all violence, restored the confidence of 
the metropolis ; and, in the republic signed by their hands, 
exhibited not the ominous recolle|;tions of the past, but an 
faorixmi full of prestige, of publlo rights and secyrity, and of 
hope for that unknown future on which men were entering 
with the confidence and the faith imposed by nece^ity. 

The republic once proclaimed, the government and the 
lifitel de Ville appeared for a moment to breathe freely, as if 
a new and vitalizing air had blown from heaven over that 
human furnace. Uncertainty is the breeze of popular pas- 
sions, as, in tbe troubles and toils of life, it constitutes one 
lialf of the pressure that weighs upon the beatt of man. 

A part of the people seemed immediately to disperse, in 
order to carry and spread tho important news in their own 
dwellings. With the exception of Lamartine and Marie, the 
greater part of the members of the government, who were at 
the same time ministers, successively quitted the H6tel de Ville, 
and repaired to their respective departments, — Ledru Rollin to 
that of the Interior, Anigo to that of the Marine. The new 
ministers who were strangers to public administration, — such as 
Goudehaux to the Finance, General Subervie to tho War de- 
partment, Carnot to that of Public Instruction, and Bethmoht 
to that of Trade, — departed for the purpose of re-establishing 
subordination in their respective offices. A few return^ 
at intervals to take part in the permanent council of the go- 
vemmeut. * 

These first hours of tbe night witnessed a tumult rather than 
a council. It was necessary for tho members of the govern- 
ment to rise from their seats at every noise from without, to 
support with the weight of their shoulders the doors of their 
apartment, which shook with the blows from the hutt-ends of 
muskets, or the arms of men who would not brook resistance; 
to make their way amidst naked weapons, in order to harangue, 
to conjure, aud to subdue these detachments of the populace ; 
tocepulse them, partly by eloquence, partly by main foroOi 
and always by calmness of demeanour, by cordiality of gesture, 
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to ^otonif amidst ibdciimaitiOiis wUkAi dealenod ^ 
ea^v <^sli wliich threatened ibeit limb% at»d emlociees 
eidSed their breathing ; to tripe away their }^«^»^|ma- 
iion, and calmly resume their seats at the coUucil-tahle ; to 
wri^ proclamations aad decrees^ until a fresh assaoH should 
eome» to shake the vaulted ceilings, to batter the door% to 
thrust aside (the sentinels, and wrest their bayonets^ and to 
recall tbe citizens, grouped around the government, and its 
memhers themselves, to the same straggles, the same harangueii 
the same efibrts, the same dangers. 

Lamartine was almost invariably called for by name. Hie 
dolty i^ture and his sonorous voice peculiarly adapted him to 
these encounters with the mob. His dress was in tatters, his 
neck bare, his hair dripping with perspiration, and disfigured 
with dust and smoke. He went out and returned, carried, 
rather than escorted, by groups of citizens, nationsd guards, 
and members of the schools, who, personally unknown to him, 
thronged around him, like a devoted staff of officers around a 
chieftain on tlie battle-field of a revolution. Conspicuous 
among these was a young professor of the College of France~ 
Payer, with whose very name Lamartine was unacquainted, 
but whose cool and lofty bearing in the face of danger, and 
self-possession in the midst of turmoil, the characterisii<» 
of^the man of a crisis, excited his admiration. Among 
them he also noted a young man with a blue eye, light 
hair, a voice of thunder, a commanding gesture, and of 
athletic figure, ordering, haranguing, and bursting through 
the masses, sword in hand. This young man had from 
the commencement of the day, within and without the Hdtel 
de Ville, on foot or on horseback, exercised a magnetic con- 
trol over the multitude, — it was Clifiteau Honaud. 

There was also a young aud handsome student of the 
Polytechnic School, calm, silent, but always on his feet, like 
a statue, representing refiection during action, a figure 
which suggested the silent Bonaparte of Veud^miaire. Dr. 
Sanson had been charged with the care of the wounded, 
and with the arrangement of the dead bodies accumulated 
in the courts and the lower stories ; and with him Paivre^ a 
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Itig fe>m'i<^tfae TOEnifestati^^ ot tba j^eopla* 
tbo was there, the oraior, diplomatist, and soldier of tte 
gn^ Op *^ ^ man qualified for every duty, at ibose eiitical mo-r 
menW in which separate jfdnetions are at an end, and thought, 
eloq^uehcO, intrepidity, an<l tact are necessarily ahsbirhed in an 
instinctive impulse as rapid as the movements, and as varied 
as the phases of a revolution. A great nnnfiber of others 
Were conspicuous there, whose names are found in those 
documents which confirm the truth of this narrative. Every 
member of the provisional government who was in attend 
ancc, sustained in his turn the same assaults, underwent the 
same fatigues, braved the same dangers, gained the same 
triumphs. Marie, cold and impassive, constantly sitting or 
standing at the same spo^ was composing, with his pen in his 
hand, th(^ well-digested preambles of decrees, or instructions 
to the agents of the public force. His deep and glowing 
©ye seemed to dart his will into the soul of the multi- 
tude. His commanding gesture intimidated subjection, and 
subdued resistance. His towering bead, scornfully turned 
towards the insurgents, checked their tumult, without the 
utterance of a word. 

Gamier Pag^s, alreafly broken down by suffering, and by 
the struggles he had just made to obtain and conceutra^ 
in his own hands the mayoralty of Paris, expended his 
v<nco, his soul, his gestures, and his efibrts, like waves upon 
the multitude. His arras opened and closed upon his breast, 
as if to embrace the populace. Kindness, love, and courage 
illuminated hie pale countenance with a ray of ardour, 
which touched the most exasperated spirits. lie more than 
convinced, he melted. Lamartine, who till then had only 
known Gamier Pagiis by his name, and by his merits, gazed 
at him with admiration. “ Husband your life," said he, 
addressing him, “ economize your strength, do not pour out 
your whole soul at onoe ; we shall yet have long days of 
conflict ; do not expend all this valiant effort on a eirigl© 
night.” But Gamier Pag(*s kept no reckoning with his 
powera Expiring, he still exacted miracles from nature. 
It ’was the suicide of integrity. At length he sank exhausted 
qu the floor, to 'rest his overstrained lungs, and to recover 
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life fesioft % an boar of elamber, Thoy ©oV:erod liiin wiifc Ml 
eloak^ bat tbe fever of the publie weJ&re wae coae^iamg 
lum^ He ^ept Dot, but with a hoarse audbrokea T^e^;coa*- 
tiaa^ to cKKunsel and hamngae 

D^uclei^, who seemed to be his disciple and iimtatoir^ oever 
quitted the side of ^Sarnier Pag^s. He wae one of the editors 
of the NaiionaU aud m eminent writer on all subjects of 
finance and political cconopijr. Young, handsome, graye-^hfe 
look erect, hfe forehead ample, his lip indicating firmnen^he 
spoke but little, and acted only to the purpose* R^eotive, 
iudefatigabSe, and promptly seizing his object, be did every- 
thing with precision, clearness, and formal accuracy. He had 
in his features as in his mind moi’e power of command than 
of persuasion. In him was seen the embodiment of order 
impatient to issue from confusion. lie seemed to Watch for 
the first symptoms of a reconstituted govornment, in order 
to take his natural position in it, t>y the side of ijps master, 
his sovereign, and his friend. Lamartine, in the intervals of 
repose, took a pleasure in observing the conduct of this young 
man. Ho sjiw in him a resource in a crisis, regularity in 
confusion, deeision amidst perplexity, aud light amidst chaos. 
Sucli did Duclerc appear to him. 

Mtirrasl, though less qualified by nature for making an 
impression on the masses, a man of the e/i/s rather than fitted 
for a public position, was imperturbable at his post of secre- 
tary of the government, at the bottom of the council-table. 
If he did not address the people, he never ceased to advise, 
to direct, and to write. His rapid pen arranged with a 
single clash the substance of the most stonny discussion. To 
what had been said he added what ought to have been said. 
The most profound suggestions flowed noiseless from his 
mind, like the light which, without a sound, sheds itself 
over an object. This man, in whom graciousness of deport- 
ment was by some mistaken for weakness, faltered n<jt for 
one moment, either in hw^k or gesture, during the protracted 
convulsions of a revolution, one fragment of which might 
at any moment have crushed him beneath its rebound. He 
sfiw the danger, but regarded it with a sod but collected 
smile ; attentive to everything, resigned to everything, 
and uttering, in the midst of the firing, those pointed but 
profound observations, w'hich proved that his mind* 
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8 po 3 rtiiig with dainger whidii iimmunded himi Sitdi mm lie 
on that &T8t night, ^nd et^h he continued thTonghcmt the con* 
tmuantMJ of the dfedatoi^b^ 

Otfer menv Pagnerre^ Banthel^my^ fiaint^Hilaire, Thomaa^ 
pHnoi^ editot of the National, Hetnel^ Bixio^ Bu<^s^ 
FlottOid, Recnrt, Bastide, almost all of thiem InieUeetaal 
men connected with the puhlie piees of ParL^ and tme- 
famed by the occasion to men cn physical action, crowded 
into the narrow enclosure around ^v^ment; sub- 
servient to its orders, ready for counsel, indefatigable in 
labour, and intrepid in danger. Their countipnances had 
become elevated like their characters. The solemnity of the 
moment elevated those faces which wei’e usually bent over 
the writer’s lamp. The different shades of opinion,, and 
rivalries of party feeling, which in the morning divided these 
chieftains and forces of the Paris press, were now blended in 
one common and gloVing enthusiasm for the public safety. 

In the midst of these might bo distinguished, by his bald 
forehead, laden with revolutionary recollections, by the 
fine contemplative expression of his features, and the cner* 
getic conciseness of his words, an old nidc>de->canip of La- 
fayette, who had witnessed the miscarriage of the republic in 
that same mausion in 1830, 'who distrusted alike tribunes 
and people, and who seemed to be watching over the altar- 
fiic of the revolution. This was Sarrans. In him w^as seen 
the soldier of the old republican wars, but holding the new 
opinions which now obtained, and equally ready to harangue, 
to write, or to act. 

Night, meanwhile, had fallen The deep hum from the 
tpiarters which surround the centres of Paris had subsided 
with day. The citizens, satisfied with the existence of a 
firm and vigorous government, and recalled to their dwellings 
by the hour of rest, and by the necessity of restoring tran- 
quillity to their households, gradually l>egan to retiie. On 
the Place de Gr^ve there only remained bivouacs which 
formed the rear-guard of the revolution ; insurgents, com- 
batants exhausted and tottering with cold and wine, who 
k^pt watch with lighted matches around four pieces of 
artillery loaded with grape-shot ; and that tenacious and 
excited mass of men, feverish and insatiable with excitement 
and commotion, which encamped or tumultuously fiuotu* 
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ated about the courts^ staircases, and balb of the H6tel do 
Ville. 

These masses were chiefly composed of old members of 
secret societies, an army ,of conspirators, bearing ereiy date 
since 1815 ; of restless revolutionists, whose hopes had been 
disappointed in 1830, by the very revolution they had 
brought about, and which had eluded them ;>in a word, of 
the insurgents of the three days, directed by the committees 
of the journal La Reforme^ and who had hoped that the 
government would belong exclusively to those who had taken 
so great a ^Tt in the bloodshed and the victory. 

To these three or four thousand men, animated with views 
of political resentment and ambition, were united, though 
in small numbers, some Socialist and Communist adepts, 
who saw in the explosion of that day the prospective bursting 
of a mine, sprung beneath the very foundations of the old 
social system, and who supposed they held in their muskets 
the guarantee of their system, and ot the renovation of the 
human race. The remainder was composed of those insane 
ruffians who have no political system in their understand- 
ings, nor social chimeras in their sentiments, and who only 
take part in a revolution on account of the disorder it 
perpetuates, of the blood it sheds, and of the terror it in- 
spires. Writers and cold-blooded demagogues bad nurtured 
these men for twenty years, with a fierce admiration for the 
most imposing atrocities of crime, for the immolations and 
massacres of the former reign of terror. Few in number, 
they were still men resolved to recognize no republic but 
that of the scaflTold, no government but that of the axe ; it 
would lead them to decimate their fellow -citizens. 

In a word, the tide of the day had thrown upon the 
Hdtel de Ville, and the night had left there, a portion of that 
ragged scum of the profligate population of great capitals 
which commotions throw up, and cause to float for a few 
days upon the surface, until it subsides again into its natural 
channels. Such men are ever between either two bouts of 
drunkenness, or of bloodshed ; men who, on coming from de- 
bauch, scent carnage ; and who never cease to besiege the ear 
of the people until they have thrown them a carcase, or swept 
them into the prison, as a common disgrace to aU parties,-?— 
the drainings of the galleys and the gaols. 
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Whilst the g<ivernment was, availing itself ef these 
moments of tranquillity in the streets^ to multiply its de- 
crees^ to establish regular communications with the different 
quarters, and to despatch its edicia to the provinces and the 
armies,, these men, disowned by the true ^people, in the other 
parts of this vast edifice, wavered, at the dictation of dema- 
gogue orators, between the acceptance of the now adminis* 
tration and the installation of ^ many governments as they 
entertained chimeras of ambition, madness, and crimes in 
their hearts. Tremendous vociferations arose at ’ intervals 
from the distance of these courts to the ears^f the pro* 
visional government. Discharges of musketry were the re* 
sponaive applause to the more incendiary proposals* Here 
they talked of hoisting the red flag, the symbol of a blood* 
shed which could not be stanched until all the opponents of 
anarchy had been enfeebled by terror ; there, of unfurling 
the black flag, the symbol of the misery and degradation of 
the proletary race, or the mourning of a suftering body, 
which would never sign terms of peace until it had wreaked 
its vengeance on the bourgeoisie and wealthy classes. 

Some wished the government to be elected by a nocturnal 
bjillot, aud that its members should only be chosen from the 
combatants at the barricades ; others, that the leaders of the 
most unbridled Socialist schools should alone be elected by 
the voices of the victorious operatives of the different sects. 
Some demanded that the government, however it might be com- 
posed, should only deliberate beneath the bayonets of certain 
delegates, chosen by themselves, as censors and avengers of all 
its acts. Others, that the populace should declare itself 
en permanence at the Hotel de Villc, and should constitute 
its own government in a perpetual assembly, in which all 
measures should be voted by acclamation. 

Fanaticism, madness, fever, and intoxication threw out at 
random these dangerous and absurd proposals, which were 
received here and there with confused acclamations, and 
then sank immediately beneath the disapprobation of the 
multitude, who, on the suggestion of some wiser fellow* 
citizen, treated them with horror or with scorn. 

A certain proportion of the malcontents belonged to that 
party of the combatants who were the adljerents of the 
Reforme* These more hot-beaded republicans were surprised 
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of the writers^ or active ag^ta of thJa 
who had doiaie everything for the triumph^ did tiot appear, 
or only ^ea^d as secretaries, in the goveruineht* They 
re&sed to recognize a power which had come down from the 
Qhamhor of Deputies, as if to confiscate the spoils witlioot 
having either conspired or fought for them. They saw in 
this government, descended from a higher class, none of the 
names they had been accustomed to respect in the lists and 
the councils of ' conspirators against royalty. In that govern- 
ment &ey read names suspected in their eyes of aristocratic 
descent, of fomplicity with the monarchy, and of a com- 
munity of ideas and interests with the hereditary elasa of 
society. Among those names which challenged their con- 
fidence, — Dupont do TEure, Arago, Lamartine, Or6mieux, 
G^nier Pag^s, Marie, — one only, that of Ledru IloUin, Was 
familiar, and touched their symf>athy, as being the name of 
an orator, who, before the republic, had declared himself a 
republican, and who had kindled or fanned in the Blforme 
the fire of the most democratic principles. But where was 
Louis Blanc, the public advocate of the popular doctrines of 
combination and wages ? Where was Albert, who had fought 
for those doctrines ? Where was Elocon, that man of action, 
undeludcd but undaunted, whose hands, blackened by the 
powder of so many fights, had been judged worthy to con- 
quer, but not worthy to govern ? 

Such were the complaints, the grievances, the murmurs, 
I which prevailed ; and such presently were the agitations 
'«ddch pervaded the masses of the insurgents, who w^re 
swaying to and fro, and shouting in the lower stories and on 
the Place de THotel de Ville, and at the gates and in the 
courts of tliat mansion. 

A fresh explosion appeared imminent. Men devoted at 
once to the cause of order and of progress, leaders of the 
combatants, accredited journalists, municipal officers, mayors 
of Paris, and students of the schools, strove to restrain and to 
repress it. The multitude accumulated, retired, or dispersed 
at their voice, and then, excited afresh by the address of some 
other orator, rushed again into disorder and returned to the 
charge, spread through the upper stories and the corridors, 
uttering imprecations, breaking the windows, forcing the 
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400X3% mi Toei&xou^Iy calling for tibte proviafotir^ 
iiiea% in lorto to 4o|^se and turn tkm oat of the |^la^v 
Daring thaae lioaxs of confusion and trouUe^. prodigies rof 
civil courage and physical force were perfomed in resisting 
thM Boatteicd bands of insurgents, and in forcing tbap^ 
back to the lower stories by verbal remonstrance, Or by 
that opposition which the breasts of the small number Qs, 
defenders of the provisional ggveniment incessantly opposjed 
to them. ^ 

Lagrange, who had installed himself as governor of the 
H6tel de Ville in the name of a section of the insurgent^ 
waaidered about with his sword in his hand and with pistols ' 
in his belt, amidst the waves of this multitude, undecided as 
yet as to the nature of the government which he could recog- 
nise and cause to be respected. In him they recognized the 
type of their protracted sufferings, of their triumph, ahdbf 
their excitement. With the fire of courage in his eye, aod 
the disorder of his thoughts manifested by his extravagant 
gestures, his dishevelled hair, and Lis hoarse and hollow 
voice, he harangued the crowds which surrounded him, like 
a spectre from a dungeon. In all his addresses, at once 
impetuous and soothing, he recommended a temporizing 
policy and a truce on the part of the populace, rather than 
respect to the newly-created government. They saw that, 
hesitating himself,, and on the strength of another commisdon, 
he delayed an entire submission. He was rather prepared 
to see a government established than to obey it. Never- 
theless his addresses, and the expression of his countenance, 
breathed the sentiment of fervent charity for the combatants 
and pity for the wonnded, horror of bloodshed, and a wish 
for reconciliation between the classes, — kind of apostle of 
peace with arms in his hand. Thus did Lagrange appear, 
harangue, and gesticulate, during the night. 

FJocon, incessantly varying from action to address, and 
from address to action, made generous efforts to calm these 
sumelons and these ebullitions of fury. 

Indifferent as to the share of the government which would 
fell to his personal part, provided the republic triumphed, his 
stoic coolness amidst the turmoil never suffered bis ©ye, 
thought, or word, to deviate from his object. Ilia iron voice 
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mng^ with notos, like the biitt-enda of iBudirete on 

the pitemwt His manly paleness^ the conceptmted fim- 
BoiSB Ms ^features, the bearing of his head, which he shook, 
Ms connexion with the most undaunted: soldiers of the revo^ 
lotion, who had known him under fire, his dress op^, torn, 
and stained with smoke and powder, gave a sovereign ascend* 
ancy to his counsels ; but now, exhausted by three days aid 
three nights of vigil, fighting, and sickness, his voice was 
less commanding than his will. 

liouis Blanc, attended by Albert, went about and took his 
^ part in haranguing the crowd. At this time his name was 
extremely popular. He combined ii^ himself the twofold 
prestige of the extreme political party with which his con* 
nection with the Beforme invested him, and of his Socialist 
doctrines on combination. These theories excited the work- 
ing population to madness, by the prospective advantages 
which they supposed they should eventually realize from them 
at the point of their bayonets. 

Albert followed Louis Blanc. A working man himself, 
he remained silent behind bis master; but his determined 
expression, bis pallid countenance, bis abrupt gestures, and 
bis quivering Ups strongly expressed a fanatical in an 
untried experiment. Without speaking a word, he was"" the 
conductor of that mental electricity with which Louis Blanc 
wished to charge the people, in order to shatter the old 
system of labour. 

Louis Blanc and bis friends preached to the people neither 
anger nor bloodshed. Their doctrines and their speeches 
wjom, as far as mere expressions were ♦concerned, pacific* 
Louis .Blanc strove with an eloquence replete with images, 
but cold at heart, like all ideal eloquence, damp on the fire, to 
disam the hands of the insurgenis by dazzling tlieir imagina- 
tion. He only insinuated to the people to take pledges of 
the government by introducing into it their own friends. 
He meant himself, while he pointed to Albert. He was 
admired and applauded, rather than obeyed. His diminu- 
tive person was engulfed in the crowd. The populace were 
surprised at so powerful a voice and gesture from so feeble 
a frame. The multitude, by an irresistible instinct, con* 
founds power anti greatness of character and principles with 
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the statitTe bf &q sjiea&en Apostles may l^e slight of l&ma ; 
but tribtihes pi ilm people must strike the eye an 
posmg presence, an4 be able to goyem the public asspmbt^ 
with their brow. The senSual multitude measures men only 
with their eyes. 

The tumult increased, and the insurrection became aggra- 
vated. Repeatedly they thundered at the doors of the 
apartment in which tlie provisional government were sitting, 
threatening to turn them but, and refusing aill submission 
to their decrees. At first Crimieux, and subsequently Marie, 
had succeeded, by means of firmness, combinechwitn skilful 
supplications, in driving back these mobs to the outer courts 
of the palace, and by this' conquest had secured afresh the 
moral authority of the government. Seven times since 
nightfall Lamartine had dropped bis pen, and* rushed, 
followed by a few faithful citizens, into the corridors, to the 
landings, and even to the staircases of the H6tel de Yille, 
to meet at the hands of these disorderly masses either obe- 
dience or death. Received in each instance with murmurs 
and curses, he bad ended by forcing aside, right and Ipft, 
sabres, daggers, and bayonets, brandished by the hands of 
the intoxicated and the wild; by making a tribune of a 
window, a balustrade, or a landing; and by causing their 
weapons to fall, their cries to subside, their applause to burst 
forth, and tears of enthusiasm and reason to flow. 

The last time, a fortunate expression of cool courage 
and boldness which involved a reproach in a jest, saved his 
life. An irritated throng crowded the avenues of the Hbtel 
de Ville. Reports .of musketry against the windows threatened 
destruction to the feeble posts of volunteers who opposed 
this new invasion, which was about to fill the palace to 
suffocation . AH voices were wearied to silence, all arms 
exhausted, and all remonstrances given up in despair. They 
went in search of Lamartine, who came out once more. He 
advanced to the landing of the first floor, where a few national 
guards, with some students of the Polytechnic School, and 
some intrepid citizens, were struggling liand to hand with the 
invaders. At the name and appearance of Lamartine, the 
struggle for an instant subsided, and the crowd opened. He 
tne steps of the principal staircase covered with com- 
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bataEtd, who fonned a hedgo of steel dowo to 4bc outer 
ooaiti Bud the qtiadraugle. Some, frieudly Imd respectful, 
ehlopk him by the hand and covered him with benedictions ; 
Imt the greater number, irritated and auspicious, filled with 
doubt and distrust, recolved him with threatening gestures 
and half-uttered expressions of resentment. He feigned not 
to observe these angry indications, and descended to the level 
of the great inner court, where the dead bodies had been 
deposited, and a forest of steel waved over the heads of 
thonsands of armed men. There a wider flight of steps leads 
down on tha left hand towards the great gate of Henry 
the Fourth, which ©pens on the Place do Gr^ve, where 
one half of the populace was engulfed. It was here that 
the influx of the invaders, meeting the tide of defenders, 
produced the greatest amount of confusion, tumult^ and 
shouting. “ Lamartine is a traitor ! “ Do not listen to 

Lamartine ! ” “ Down with the beguiler ! " “ To the lamp- 
post with traitors 1” ‘^Hang all traitors on the lamp-post !** 
‘‘ Lamartine's head ! Lamartine's head 1 ” cried a number of 
ruffians, whose arras he elbow'cd aside as he passed them. 
Lamartine stoj>ped for a moment on the first step, and look- 
ing around on the shouting throng with a steady eye, and a 
slightly sarcastic, but by no means provoking, smile, said, 
My bea<l, fellow-citizens? would to God you all bad it 
^at this moment on your shoulders, you w^ould be calmer 
and wiser men, and the work of your revcdiition would go on 
far better.” At these words their imprecations were changed 
into bursts of laughter, and the threats of death into shalcing 
of hands. Lamartine vigorously pushed aside one of the 
leaders who opposetl liis addressing the people on the I’laco 
dc I'Hdtel do Ville. We know,” said the young roan, 
with a seductive figure and tragic gestures, “ that you are a 
brave and honourable man. Hut you are not the man to 
cope with the people. Yea would hush their victory to 
sleep. You are only a lyre : go and sing elsewhere.” Leave 
me alone,” replied Lamartine, without the slightest irritation 
at this address, “ the people have my head as their hostage. 
If I betray them, I betray myself first You shall see whether 
I have the soul of a poet or a citizen,” 

Violently disengaging the collar of his coat from the hands 
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d6i(^iiie4/ kirn, he descended the steps nnd hai^gi^ed 
the peojple in the square, brought them back to rsason, 
and excited them to enthua^m. The plaudits fmm the 
Place de rH6tel de Ville reyerberated through the arched roofo 
of the palace. The cheers of ten thousand voices intiixdk 
dated the insurgents within. They saw clearly that the 
people were in favour of Lamartine, lie returned to the 
hotel, and reascended its staircases amidst the apjdauses and 
embraces of the very men who clamoured fordiis head when 
be descended. 

But whilst the agitation was subsiding in one part of the 
H6tel de Ville, it was fermenting in another. Scarcely had 
Lamartine returned to the council-chamber when a new storm 
broke out, and au assault, more violent than any that bad 
preceded it, threatened to sweep away the government. The 
multitude, after having long fluctuated hither and thither, 
from court to court, from square to scjuare, and from tribune 
to tribune, seeking a place in which to deliberate, had at 
length assembled in the immense hall of Saint-Jean (a kind 
of common forum for the great meetings of the metropolis), 
and in the council-chamber, prepared for solemn delibera- 
tions. 

Here, upon a raised dais, converted into a tribune, by the 
light of lamps and lustres, lit up as in the theatre of a real 
dru>ma, speakers, each surpassing Ids predecessor in violence, 
succeeded one to another. They were discussing the question 
of the choice of government. “ Who,” cried they, “ are 
those men, unknowui to the people, who have just slunk away 
from a conquered chamber, ami placed themselves at the head 
of a victorious populace? Where are their titles and their 
wounds ? What names do their hands show ? Are they 
blackened with gunpowder like ours ? Are they roughened 
by handling tools like yours, my brave fellow-workmen ? 
By what right do they draw up decrees ? In the name of 
what principle and of what government do they promulgate 
thena ? Are they republicans, and if so, to what class do 
they belong ? Are they ac/complices of the inonarcliy in dis- 
guise, introduced by it into our ranks, to frustrate our 
righteous vengeance, and to lead us back reduced and chained 
tn the yoke of their despotic society? Let us send these 
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mil back to whenoo they came. They ipear different clotfaefiy 
apeak* a different language, and adopt different jnanneia from 
ourselvee. These working-dresses, and these rags of destitu- 
tion are the uniform of the people. It is from among onr- 
selves that we should choose our leaders* Let us go and 
expel those whom a sudden surprise, and perhaps treachery, 
has forced upon us.” Others, more moderate and more 
numerous, said, “ Let us h^^ar them before we judge and 
proscribe them.' Let us summon thorn hither, and allow them 
to explain their intentions.” 

These opposing motions were answered by indescribable 
tumults,, both within and without the hall. The H6t6l de 
Ville seemed to be threatened with an explosion. 

Already bands detached from the central focus of agita- 
tion had rushed to the staircases. They had knocked down 
the sentinels and tramjded them under their feet, driven 
back the guards, and invaded the narrow eoiridor which 
led to the double door of the apartment occupied by the 
government. A few intrepid citizens, who freely risked 
their lives for the preservation of order, had anticipated 
them, and come to apprize the council of a danger which 
it was impossible to allay. But Gamier Pagds, Carnot, 
Cr6mieux, Marrast, and Lamartine, assisted by a few secre- 
taries and citizens, among w^hom figured in the first rank the 
imperturbable Bastidc and the impetuous Ernest Gr^goire. 
barricaded the door. They placed against it sofas and heavy 
pieces of furniture, in order to increase the resistive force 
and weight of a number of men who stood upon the chairs and 
ottomans. All tho bystanders set their s;houlder.s agiiinst this 
feeble rampart, in order to sustain the assault and the weight 
of the assailants. 

Scarcely had these desperate precautions been taken, when 
they heard the tumult, the vociferations, tho clashing of arms, 
the shouting of names, the imprecations, the noise of footsteps, 
and the deep sound of the advancing column in the outer 
corridor. Those who defended it ivcre thrust aside oV 
trampled under-foot. The butt-ends of muskets, the liilts of 
swords, and blows from the fist, echoed against the outer 
door. The panes of glass above it rattled, broke, and crashed 
upon the pavement between the two doors. The cracking of 
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wood indicated the irresistible pressure of the throng. The 
outer door yielded, and was burst into pieces ; the inner doe 
was about to be forced in the same way. A low and hurried 
conversation took place between the assailants and the members 
of the governiiaent. Marie, Cr^mieux, Gamier Pag^s, their 
colleagues and friends, obstinately refused to comply with 
tliO commands of the invaders. A sort of capitulation was 
made, and the furniture partly withdrawn, Ernest Grggoire^ 
a man well known by both partfes, half opened the door, and 
announced that Lamartine would come forward immediately 
to the people, address them, and convince them of the inten- 
tions of the government. * 

At the name of Lamartine, which, at that time, had a 
magic influence over the people, imprecations were changed 
into acclamations of affection and confidence. Lamartine im- 
mediately followed on the steps of Gregoire and Pag^s, and 
delivered himself, half-stifled by the crowd, to the ebb and 
flow of this multitude. It subsided, nud its convulsions were 
gradually stay(5d as lie approached. His tall stature allowed of 
his head rising above them. They were calmed by the serenity 
of his countenance. Before bis voice jand his gesture, they 
opened and drew back ; but a counter current set in, and 
carried him away through the dark, and to him unknown, 
labyrinth of corridors and staircases down to the hall, where 
the populace were holding their meeting. The provisional 
government, thus rescued from a temporary danger, closed 
their doors, placed guards and sentinels, and fortified them- 
selves against fresh assaults, uncertain whether Lamartine 
would return to them victorious, or remain vanquished in his 
struggle between two parties of the populace and two con- 
tending governments. 

The hall overflowed with crowds and tumult. A dismal 
light and rushes of hot air emanated from this human furnace, 
mingled with shouts, sometimes inarticulate and sometimes 
vehemently audible. It was long before Lamartine and the 
group that surrounded him could penetrate the mass. At 
the entrance, he heard the voices of a few speakers, who 
announced him by name to the multitude. Sometimes these 
announcements were drowmed in apj^lausc, and sometimes 
opposed by expressions of defiance, of aiiger, or of scorn. 



^ No, no!” ;^Miet m fcea^ Ijainartin»l^ 
Lamartine! ** ^^.Lamrtme for ever ! "* Dow® 
mtk Ljanwii^iiie ! ** These cries, accompanied hy (ke, ftno- 
.tna^ns a®d gesticulations of the ctowdv with the stamping of 
fe^ and arms raised above their heads, and with the nittte of 
iho hufet^ends of muskets on the floor, contrihuted in about 
^ual proportions to the turmoil of the assemhlyi Amidfdi 
tide tumult Lamartine made his way with difficulty across 
the throng which beset the door. He was carried forward by 
the arms of some powerful men to the foot of a little flight of 
steps which led to a sort of dais, serving as a kind of tri- 
bune, from *whicli to address the people. The darkness of 
.the wight, partially dissipated by a few lights in the centre of 
the hall ; the snif^ke of lamps which were lighted beneath 
his feet, which choked the atmosphere ; the fumos of gun- 
powder from the muskets, which had been firing all day in 
the courts below, and which had filled the hall through the 
windows ; the species of mi^t which rose from the fevered re- 
spiration and the gasping breath of a thousand men, pervaded 
the hall, and prevented his clearly discerning, and have ever 
since ohstructod his distinct recollection of this scene. He 
only remembers that be stood above an agitated crow'd, whose 
countenances, pallid with emotion and blackened with powder, 
were only rendered visible by the foot-lights, and directed 
towards himself with varied expressions. With the excep- 
tion of two, all these countenances were unknown to him. 
The one was a face deeply marked by resolution, the face of 
the old aide-de-camp of Jjafayette. This was Sarrans, at 
once the writer, sohlicr, and orator of liberty. The other 
was that of Costo formerly the editor of the journal jLe 
Temps, with whom Lamartine had been pi’eviously ac- 
quainted at Rome. His countenance, after ton years, wore 
the aspect of an impassioned auditor- in a new forum, and 
below these new rostra. Beyond these front rows of stand- 
ing spectators, the lights, which became gradually dimmer, 
only allowed an indistinct glimpse, on the floor hjelow, 
and on the rising seats towards the walls of the hall, of 
immeasurable and restless shadows, moving about in the 
gloomy twilight. The blades of swords, the barrels of mus- 
kets and bayonets, which reflected hither and thither, by 
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flasbed like li^werka erer, ihe hedde of 
evetyiditwlderiag motion of the auditory. ^ 

Contmdiciory, fevorieh, and frantic cries broke forth at 
crery movement of these thousands of mouths. It waSs a 
perfoot tempcfi^ of men, each mental blast of which pervadiuig 
the multitude caused a roar of voices to issue from each eu^- 
oeeding wave. ^ 

Lamartine, thrown os it were upon the rai^ platform as 
on a« headluud in tlie midst of the surge, looked down upon 
it uncertain whether it would bear him on itp surface or 
engulf him in its depths. A number of orators crowding 
around him on his right and left, and even on the steps irf 
this quasi tribune, with voice and act strove to oppose his 
sjieaMng. They addressed to the audience, in a confused 
manner, brief, ixasty, and incendiary ejaculations. Lamartine^ 
however, 'succeeded in setting aside these competitors by hfo 
W'ords, his hands, and his shoulders ; and at length appeared 
isolated and unencumbered before the gaze of the 'populace. 
A silence broken by murmurs, vociferations, and bitter 
apostrophes, was at length established, apd he attempted to 
address them. 

‘‘Fellow-citizens," cried he, wdth all the force of a voice, 
the energy of which was doubled by his sense of the danger 
of hia country, “ hero am I ready to ro]>ly to you ; why have 
you summoned mo ? '* “ To know," replied some voices from 

the middle of the assembly, “ by what right you have con- 
stituted yourselves the government of the j>eoj)le, and to know 
if we have to do with tniitors, with tyrants, or with citizens 
in sympatliy with the spirit of the revolution ” 

“ By what right we constituted ourselves a government ?" 
replied Lamartine, and boldly exposing himself before their 
gaze, their murmurs, and their arms, like a man who lays 
down his arms and surrenders, “ by the right of the blood 
that is flowing, of the fire that is consuming yom* houses, of 
a nation without a head, of a people without guides, without 
orders, and perhaps to-morrow without bread ; by the right 
of the most devoted, and the most courageous ; by the rights 
fellow-citizens, if you must be told, of those who are the fore- 
most to surrender their character to suspicion, their blood to 
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the i)ceffol4> their head to the vengoauee of people or king? to 
eave their country. Do you envy m this right ? You all 
poeeeee. it r asseii it as we have done. We do not dispute it 
with yottj you are all worthy to sacrifice yourselves for the 
KiomMonk safety. We have no claim but that derived from 
our consciences and your dangers. The people who ^ve fallen 
fcom a government into a revolution must, have leaders^ The 
voice of that people, victorjpus and trembling with its vie* 
topy, on the v^ry scene of the conflict, has appointed us and 
called us forth by name, and we have obeyed the summons 
Do you wis^i to prolong an election in the midst of fire and 
daughter, terrible and impracticable ? You have the, power 
to do so, that lire and tliat bloodshed will be upon your 
heads, and your country will curse tin t; 

“ No, no,'* cried some voices alrea«ly touched and influenced 
by this abandonment of all legal right, and by this appeal to 
the right of self-devotion alone. “ Yes, yes," answer^ other 
and more obstinate voices, “ they Lave no right to govern us, 
they do not belong to the people ; they do not come from 
the barricades. They come from that venal assembly where 
they have breathed tlie poisoned air of corruption." “ They 
have protested against coi ruption,** cried some. ‘‘They have 
defended the cause of the people in the chamber,” cried others. 
“ Well,** cried the more moderate, “ let them at least announce 
what form of government they intend to give us. Wo have 
overthrown the monarchy ; we have fought our way to the 
government. Let Lamartine explain whether or no he will 
give us a republic.** 

At this repeated appeal, which issued from all parts 
of the hall, Lamartine smiled with that expression which 
seems to retain on the lips a slightly sceptical indecision, and 
to provoke an auditory to extort from a mind its inmost 
secret. “ A republic ? fellow-citizens,** said ho, at length, in 
a tone of solemn interrogation, “ who was it that pronounced 
the word republic?” “ All, all!” replied hundreds of voices, 
and thousands of hands waved their weapons above their heads 
in token of joyful assent. “ A republic? fellow-citizens,” re- 
sumed Lamartine, with a more pensive and melancholy gravity ; 
^ do you know what you ask ? do you know what a republican 
government is?*' “Tell us, teU us,’* was the answ^er from all 
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qiiaTtei!s* fepaUicr' e^tanued Iiautotme, *^do ym 

know it 16 a goyerntni^nt adi^inistered hy tbo reason of all ; 
and do yon feel jourselres aafficiently adyanoed to kare no 
other ina^re but yoarselves, no other government than you? 
own reason?" *‘Yes, yes!*" cried the people. ^*Do yon 
know that a republic is the government of justice, and do yon 
feel yourselves just enough to concede their rights, even to 
your Enemies ?” Yes, yes ! " jreplied the people, in a tone 
of pride and self-confidence. “ Do you kqpw," resumed 
Iiamartine, that a republic means a government of virtue; 
and do you feel yourselves sufficiently virtuous, 'Jbighminded, 
and kind to sacrifice yourselves for others, to forget injuries, 
to look without envy on the fortunate, to forgive your 
enemies, to disarm your hearts of those sentences of death, 
proscriptions, and scaffolds which dishonoured the name 
under the popular despotism that half a century ago passed 
under the false designation of a republic, and this day to 
reconcile France to that name ? Ask yourselves ; examine 
yourselves ; and pronounce for yourselves your own condem- 
nation or your owfi glory.*** 

“ Yes, yes ! we feel ourselves capable^ of all these vir- 
tues,** cried these voices, which had become collected and 
almost sanctified by the accents of the orator, and now burst 
forth with unanimous enthusiasm. “ You feel it ? You 
SM'ear it ? ** continued Lamartine, in an interrogative tone, as • 
if he were wailing for a reply. “ You call to witness that 
God, who, at such moments as this, manifests himself through 
the cry and instincts of a people ? '* A thunder of affirma- 
tion^ was the reply. Well,** said he, it is you%ho have 
pronounced. You shall be a republic, if yon are as worthy 
to preserve as you have been heroic in obtaining it.” The 
ball, the courts, and even the vaults beneath the vesti- 
bules, shook with the prolonged reverberation of their 
applause. 

But,** continued Lamartine, let us understand one 
another. Both you and we alike desire a republic; but 
we should be both unworthy of the name of republicans, 
if we attempted , to commence the reign of freedom by an 

The notes of thie dialogue were taken on the spot, and sent in a col- 
lected form to the author, by two gentlemen present — MM.,SarnuM and 
JErdCst Gr^ire, 
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a<st of tytanny, ot to steal a government of liberty^ e^nality^ 
juidioe, religion, and virtue, like a tbeft committed during % 
night of confusion and sedition like the present* We have 
but One right; that of declaring our opinion and our wishes 
to the people of Paris, of which we form a part ; that of 
taking the glorious initiative in a government of liberty, 
brought about by ages ; and to tell the country and the world, 
that we are taking on oursel^s the roeponsibility of prodaim^ 
ing a provisional republic as the constitution of the country ; 
but that we leave to that country, to its thirty-six millions of 
souls, who aie not present, but who have the same right 
as ourselves, to consent to, to prefer, or reject one or another 
form of government ; that w’e reserve, I say, to them that 
which belongs to them, as much as our rij^t of preference 
belongs to ourselves, viz. the expression of their sovereign 
will, by means of universal suffrage, that first principle and 
only basis of national republicanism/* 

‘‘ Hear, hear ! *’ ‘‘ That is right ! ” “ That is just ! ” 

replied the people. Franco is not here present ! " Faria 
is the head ; but Paris should direct, not crush the mem- 
bers ! ” The republic for ever ! ” “ The provisional govern- 
ment for ever 1 “ Lamartine for ever ! " “ Let the pro- 
visional L^overnment achieve our salvation ! ” ‘‘ They are 

worthy of their commission, and to choose another would be 
•to divide the people, and to give to tyranny an opportunity of 
return ! ” 

Amidst such cries as these, Lamartine descended triumphant 
from the j)latform. He re-established order, replaced the 
posts, sentinels, and artillery in the courts, and returned to the 
council-chamber assured of the confidence of the people, and 
of the unity of the provisional goverumont. During his 
absence, liis colleagues Marie and f jarnier Pages, assisted by 
Pagnerre, Flottard, Bastide, Payer, Barthdleiny St. Hilaire, 
Marraet, and a group of fearless and indefatigable citizens, 
had continued to provide for emergencies, with all the 
vigour of an undisputed and omnipresent goverttmeut. Nu- 
merous decrees, drawn up with that rapidity of thought 
and absoluteness will which paralyzes resistance, had 
been issued within a few hours of the assembling of the 
government That government organized itself with one 
hand, and defended itself with the other. Ministers had, 
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be^iB appointed, and generals nominated ; nrders were flying 
orer all the roads of France and the ooloniea, to regulate 
the resolution, and to prevent civil war. 

Arago directed his attention to the fleet. . This minister, 
who secured obedience by the sole authority of his name, 
qualifled for command, and inaccessible to popular sus- 
picions and hostilities, had not hesitated to incur the dia^ 
satisfaction of exclusive repub^cans, by appointing Admiral 
Baudin to the command of the fleet of TJoulon, without 
waiting to ascertain how much of gratitude and regret for the 
princes of the fallen dynasty that officer migl^t harbour in 
his heart : he had trusted to his patriotism as an officer. The 
government had without liesitation ratified this appointment. 
By the combined orders of Subervie, the minister of war, and 
of Arago, officers of the marine and army were already on 
their way to the Mediterranean and to Algiers, to obtain 
the allegiance of the fleet and armies, and the recognition 
of the government which had dethroned their family by the 
very princes who commanded them. 

Acquainted by history and experience with the irresistible 
influence which the sovereign idea of the. unity of his country 
exercises over the French soldier, the members of the govern- 
ment did not doubt that their orders would everywhere be 
obeyed. 

Meanwhile the prince de Join vi He, the favourite of the 
marine force, was in command of a squadron at sea. The 
dukes d’Aumale and de Montpensier commanded a hundred 
thousand men in Algeria. The south was in the royalist 
influence. The fleet, which might act in concert with the 
army and the princes, might convoy to Toulon, in a few days, 
an army of sixty thousand men. The king, whose intentions 
were as yet unknown, might fall back upon Lille, summon to 
his side the army of Paris, of the North, and of the Rhine ; 
and thus, in a few days, enclose the metropolis and the heart 
of France between two civil wars. 

The government looked with an undaunted eye upon these 
ocmtingencies, and resolved to anticipate them by the rapidity 
of their movements, or to subdue them by the prompt organ- 
ization of the republican forces in Paris. Success appeared 
to them not to admit of a doubt, even opposed to all the 
hesitations of the colonies and provinces, and in the event of 

N 2 
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the royal party returning to resume hostilities. There mm 
enough pf enthusiasm in Pari% even in the presenee of the 
eourt and the troops. Changes of goyemment in France are 
net campaigns, but explosions; in that great people two 
ruling motives never exist together. In that comutry revolo- 
tions are sudden, and protracted civil strifes impossible. . This 
constitutes, at once, the weakness of administrations and the 
safety of the nation. 

Whilst the ^ttle band of members of the government, who 
remained all night on the field of battle at the Hdtol de 
Tillo, were thus carrying out the measures which were taken 
in conjunction with their colleagues during the evening, the 
minister of the interior, M. Ledru Rollin, surrounded by the 
combatants of the last three days, was scouring the metro- 
polis, and rallying around the government the adherents of 
the republican party. He pacified them by the influence 
of the victory. He commissioned them to go and carry 
the news of it to their brethren in the provinces. He organ- 
ized his ministerial department, and hastily nominated the 
first commissioners, who were sent from Paris, to replace the 
prefects appointed under the monarchy, or to recognize the 
provisional functionaries, whom the provincial towns had 
appointed, on their own responsibility, on the first rumour of 
the rpvoliitiou. 

Canssidierc, Louis Blanc, Albert, Flocon, each contri- 
buting to the new administration that portion of influence 
and number of adherents which their party, in the different 
divisions of the people, supplied to them, were collected 
around the minister of the interior. Canssidiere, who had 
been borne to the office of prefect of police by a confused 
mass of five or six thousand men of the armed sections, 
contested, for a time, with Saubrier the authority conferred 
by the revolution ; both with swo^d in hand, smoke upon 
their faces, fire in their eyes, and blood upon their clothes, 
bivouacked with their comrades in the struggle about the 
courts and streets which adjoined the princijial office. They 
kept their soldiers under arms, and guarded their banners, 
recognizing the provisional government with hesitation and 
murmurs. They reserved to themselves the liberty of obey- 
ing or resisting its decrees. They seemed to wish to for-^ 
tify themselves in the post, and by no means to disband 
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resolution, whose arms they had the power to direct. 
Bat while they thus kept around them the uooieus of the 
combatauts of February, they energetically employed tlieir 
influence over that prmtorian guard of the revolution, whidb 
had previously be^ better disciplined, and which Was more 
intrepid than the masses, in extinguishing flres, disarming 
the people, and punishing all individual outrages against per- 
son and property, thus forming;a kind of arbitrary, absolute, 
and irresistible police, constituted by that very body, against 
which the police of the monarchical regime had acted for 
fifteen years. This camp of the prefecture of police, with , 
its lighted watch-fires, its stacks of arms, its soldiers in bloods 
stained rags, its barricades illuminated at their tops by lamps, 
its videttes, its advanced guards, its detachments going ouj; 
and coming in on rapid expeditions, controlled by the colossal 
stature, abrupt action, and broken, but thundering voice of 
Caussididre, presented the true representation of order rising, 
though still with a disorderly manifestation, from the chaos of 
an overthrown social system. 

Some of the members of the government wore alarmed at 
the vicinity of this encampment, and by the rivalry, bordering 
on anarchy, for ^ the government of the metropolis, between 
the mayor of Paris and the new prefect of police. Lamar- 
tine did not share these anxieties; he w^alkod unattended 
through the middle of this cu,mp of montagnards, he observed 
the countenances of these men, ho understood from their 
discourse, — that they were at once the agents of a revolu- 
tion which had been achieved, and the instruments of a 
new state of order about to arise. The soldier-like, but 
humane energy of Caussidi^re gratified him. lie saw that 
this party chieftain had a heart as generous as his hand 
was valiant ; he clearly perceived that his acuteness de- 
tracted in no degree from his uprightness ; that he was 
satisfied with and proud of his Auctory ; but that this very 
pride established in his mind, as a point of honour, a resolu- 
tion to restrain all excess : he detennined to support Caussi- 
di^re in this semi-submission, which, while it left him a kind 
of sovereign control over disorder, would bind him more 
closely to its repression. 

• Caussidi^re, on his part, with that diplomatic instinct which 
is even more effective than practised skill, affected at once in 
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his inteireoiirsO with the provisional government a deference 
for its authority and an independence which suffered ndatters 
to float in abeyance between complete Submission and masked' 
insurrection# Thus Lamartine from the first day showed 
himself openly disposed to grant to Caussididre all that he 
required of men, of supplies, and of discretionary powSr, in 
order to constitute for him a kind of supreme police force, 
consisting of two or three thousand insurrectionists, chosen 
amidst the firing, in order to constitute of them, amidst the 
general destitution of all coercive force, a sort of extempora- 
neons prsetoripn guard, to preserve public order in Paris. It 
mattered little to him whether this force was composed of 
disorderly elements, and bore the name of Caussidier©, or 
of the mayor of Paris, so that tho revolution might 
not bo disgraced by crimes, and the people not taste of 
that bloodshed which it drinks insatiably at the commence- 
ment of a revolution. It was with the same feeling that he 
proposed to his colleagues another measure, which seemed 
at first to be distinguished by utter rashness, but which in 
the result proved to be the perfection of prudence. 

The night was falling over that tumultuous army of the 
populace, which wandered amidst the report of musketry and 
aougs of trmm[)li around the 116 tel de Ville. This populace, 
hungering for liberty, now began to be hungering for food. A 
few citizens came in alarm to aunounc© to LamaTtino the 
condition of the city, tho prospective disturbances of the 
morrow, and the agonies of the future. He rose from the 
seat in which he had been occupied in \vriting proclama- 
tions to the people and to the army, and iol lowed those 
citizens to a place where a window opened ou the Place do 
Gr^ve, and permitted a view of the outlets of the streets of 
the Faubourg du Temple, and of the Faubourg Saint Antoine, 
and the bridges and quays which lead to the Faubourg Saint 
Marceau. Here was an ocean of men agitated by the gale of 
those passions which a day of fighting had excited. Within 
that multitude resided the fuel by which ton revolutions might 
have been kindled. 

Lamartine was smitten with the calmness and the expres- 
sion, at once enthusiastic and devoted, of the immense majO" 
lity of this multitude, composed of adult men and artisans. 
Ho clearly perceived that it w:as not the populace of 1798*; 
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tbat these masses Drere pervaded by a spirit of ifit^dligertce 
and order, aod that right reason expressed in words would 
find an echo in the minds of these laboariug^ men, atid m 
enforcing power in tlieir arma 

But he saw fluctuating hithqr and thither, in the midst of 
this determined throng, another bo<ly, restless^ turbulent, and 
light as foam. This was composed of children or of youths 
from twelve to twenty years of ago. Thoughtless by nature, 
undisciplined, owing to their daily habits of^ roaming about 
a metropolis, irresponsible for their actions by their ago 
and excitability, armed, though without a leader or an intel- 
ligent purpose, ever ready to take the first who presented 
himself as 'their chief, and the first breach of order as their 
cause. 

He had a fearful presentiment of the terrible and com- 
plicated results which might be produced by this multitude 
of youths, who bad escaped from workshops, which they 
might find no longer open to them, and who might throw 
their misery, their impetuosity, and their disorder into the 
metropolis, if tho republic did not immediately take posses- 
sion of them, assist them with its pay, enlist them into its 
force, and place them in the rank of useful citizens. At a 
glance he -guessed their number as ranging from twenty to 
twenty-five thousand. A shudder of anticipative terror 
j^assed over his brow, while a flash of foresight and resolu- 
tion lighted up his mind. These twenty-five thousand 
youths of Paris, left among the ranks of the excited populace, 
seemed destined to constitute an irresistible element of lasting 
sedition. The national guard, composed solely of a class of 
citizens in easy circumstances, and of a fixed abode, would, 
for a few months, bo virtually disbanded. The equality 
of the right of suffrage was about to be extended by the 
bayonet. The army, the object of temporary sus]ucion to the 
populace, against which it had just been fighting, could not 
return to Paris without kindling within the city a civil war. 
In order to its being restored by the capital to an honourable 
and safe civilization, it was essential that the capital itself 
should be defended by these two hundred thousand of national 
guards. While the army was absent, while tho municipal 
•guard had been decimated and had vanished, during this 
new enliiitment of a national guard, and the arrangements 
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lor its gomnment, the Appointment of its offie^rs, s^nd 
supply of axmSj Paris would be left for an indefinite period 
to its own mercy, while civil war in the provinces and a 
possible invasion on the frontiers might necessitate imme^ 
diate reinforcements. Lamartine calculated at a glanqe that 
these twenty-ffive thousand young persons, abandoned to tha 
chances of sedition or to vagrancy, — or, on the other hand, 
these twenty-five thousand young soldiers enlisted beneath 
military discipline, and the control of the government, — ^might 
make an actuaf balance of fifty thousand men on the side of 
order, and a^inst that of anarchy. He returned, and in a 
few words presented these hasty suggestions to his colleagues. 
Without discussing them, they felt their force*; a nod of 
assent was the only vote which passed amidst these emeiv ^ 
gencies. The numerous decrees which had been signed 
within the last three hours, had exhausted the writing mate- 
rials of the council-table. Payer procured for him a scrap 
of common paper, torn from a leaf already half-filled. ^ On 
this Lamartine wrote the decree, appoiutyig at once a force 
of twenty- four battalions of garde mobile^ and passed the 
document to his colleagues. They signed it, and on that 
ve^ night the lists were opened for enrolment. 

Proud of their names, these youths threw themselves in 
crowds into this, the first corps formed by the republic, and 
soon showed themselves worthy of the part they had assumed 
in the establishment of freedom. 

The force appointed to maintain, and at the same time 
to control, the revolution, was thus drawn from the revolu- 
tion itself. It was the genuine arming of a military people 
enlisted by enthusiasm, recruited by destitution, disciplined 
by its own innate spirit, partly dressed in rags, and yet 
defending the state and property of a luxurious capital. 
The garde mobile was destined to save Paris from disorder 
for four months, and to pre8<5Vve society in safety amidst the 
confusion of the fifth month of their existence. Their enrol- 
ment was the omen of the public safety during the days of 
J une. That body has subsequently incurred the ingratitude 
of those fellow-citizens for whom it shed its blood. 

Thus within a few hours spent in agitations, shocks, and 
assaults, and in the threats of a reviving insurrection, in the 
midst of a palace occupied by twenty thousand agped mem 
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divided, foased to and fro, and tent into opposing fectionsi 
tKe provisional government, not losing a single minute^ 
fathoming all the depths, and watching the glimmer from 
every lighthouse of public safety, catching up all the 
dropped threads from the woof*of annihilated power, had 
brought about the recognition in itself of that dictatorial 
authority which constitutes the first and last instinct of a 
dissolved social system. In a ^ight which it had usurped^ 
but usurped from anarchy, it had protected# the supreme 
power of an endangered nation. By one bold effort it had 
put a stop to all intestine attempts at the substitution of 
another government in place of itself. It had rendered the 
return to Paris of the conquered dynasty impossible. It had 
caused the firing to cease, and a pathway to be made through 
the barricades. It had extinguished the conflagrations, re- 
opened the communications between Paris and the provinces, 
informed and auiprised the departments by the promptitude 
of its measures, created new magistrates for the people, or 
confirmed the former ones in their offices, despatched agents, 
received declarations of allegiance from the troops, provided 
for the maintenance of Paris, appointed ministers, reorganized 
the municipal police, dissolved the Chamber of Deputies, 
suspended the Chamber of Peers, proclaimed its wish and 
that of the people of Paris, to change the monarchy into a 
republic, subject to the ratification by the sovereign voice of 
the people, established the republican guard as a police, 
and the garde mohiJe as a social force, appointed generals, 
taken possession of the forts, received the submission of 
Vincennes, and preserved that arsenal. Lastly, it had 
tended the wounded, preserved the Tuilerics, by convert- 
ing it into a temporary hospital for the people, ordered 
the enlargement of the regiments of the national guards, 
enrolled the people (that civic force then the only one at 
their disposal), caused religion and property to be respected, 
proclaimed the fusion and concord of diflerent classes under 
the name of fraternity, and changed that night of anarchy 
and civil war, of conflagration, plunder, and death, in which 
the citizens were threatened by the common overthrow of 
all authority, into one of almost peaceful security. Sixty- 
two proclamations, deliberations, orders, or decrees, issued 
in a few hours, and executed by the zeal and courage 
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af tbe eitizens, who had made themselves the allies el the 
goyernmetri, had before mtdoight produced and established 
these results. 

The fatigue of the people, who had been on foot for twent y- 
four hours, the cool resolution of the government, and the 
last effort of Lamartine, had at last cleared the H^tel de 
Till© and the Place de Grdve of the crowds by which 
they had been besieged since the morning. The men who 
desired the tyranny of a government composed of the victo- 
rious populace of Paris, overpowered hy the good sense of the 
people, and fby the acclamations which had greeted Lamartine, 
had for that niglit abandoned their designs. Enthusiasm 
had hurried everything along Tvith it, even to the thoughts 
of resistance, and participating in it tliernselves, they retired 
mingling murmurs w’ith their applause. The w*ild idea of a 
government tumultuous and violent as the element from 
which it spmug, had eluded their grasp at the very mon)cnt 
when they thought themselves sure of their x^^ey. They 
withdrew to conspire during the night, to seize it by open 
force during the morrow'. Neither Lamartine nor the members 
of the government, a few of whom remaintsd wdth him at the 
H6tel (ie Villc, sus[)ccted so near and so threatening a retiiru 
of the dangers tht*y ha<l just put down. Overtime with 
fatigue and with exhausted voices, with no other couch to rest 
their limbs than the floor of the council-chamber, with no 
other food to recruit their strength than a morsel of bimd 
broken between them on the table, wdth no other beverage 
than a few drops of wine, the remnants of the breakfast of 
one of the attendants of the mayoralty, and drunk from a 
broken jiiece of crockery found among the lumber of the 
palace, they at length began to breathe, looking back upon what 
they bad accomplished, and forgetting what still remained to 
be done. The members of the government bad successively 
retired one by one ; the fellow^-lahourers who seconded 
them with all their courage and zeal, Buchez, Pagnerre, 
Barth61emy Saint Hilaire, Recurt, Flotlard, Payer, Bastide, 
Flocon, and fifty or sixty other intrepid citizens, wore still on 
foot, and furnished suggestions to meet all those minor emer- 
gencies which arose with every minute. The more important 
arrangements had been promptly made, — occasions for m6re 
were hatching amidst the darkness of the night. Marie and 
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Lamartine agreed to share tlie last watebes 6f that night, only 
going away by turns for a short time to reassure their famiHeis 
before retiring to resume that post at which on the morrow 
they were to encounter fresh assaults. Lamartine thus quitted 
the H6tel do Ville at midnight without being recognized. He 
was accompanied by Payer, Ernest Gr^goire, and Doctor 
Fairrc, undaunted companions of his dangers during the day, 
and with whom but a few hours Irefore he was unacquainted. 
IJe had seen them by the fire of the revolution ; find that was 
sufficient to attach these citizens to each other. Such moments 
reveal characters more than years of common-place intercourse. 
The night was gloomy and tempestuous; the wind, which was 
mingled >vith min, was driving the donds that lowered in the 
sky, and the v reatliing smoke of the lamps on the tops of the 
barricades, and made the wcatlier-cocks aud iron cowls of the 
chimneys creak and groan upon ^he roofs. At the entrance* 
of every street, sentries who had volunteered from among the 
pev)plo kei»t wutdi wdth loaded muskets in their hands, but 
witho>‘l, any <dhor w^atchword than their spontaneous zeal to 
dejoTid the safety of their respective districts. They might be 
said to be keeping w’atcb over their own honour, for fear that 
their victory should l?e tarnished w^ith crime. At short inter- 
vals were found large fires lighted, around which groups 
of combatants wore lung asleep on a little straw. Their 
=<entinel!3, like disciplined soldiers, obe^Td chiefs whom they 
lia<l instinctively chosen, or whom they recognized on the 
oviihnce of a moral superiority. No disordered tumult, 
no threatening clamour, no rei»roacli, disturbed these armed 
assemblages; they politely challeng(‘d the citizens as they 
passed, and informed themselves of tlie ne^vs of the hour, 
aud the resolutions and decrees of the government. They 
applauded the mention of the rt'jmblic, and swore to de- 
I’oMid and to honour it by a magnanimous and forgiving 
spirit. They testified no resentniont, no anger, nor thirst 
vf vengeance ; their only emotion was enthusiasm and hope 
i'or the host. The earth might trust, and heaven might 
smile upon the sentiments of the people during such a night. 
*inly occasionally, and at distant intervals, a few reports of 
*.ro-arms were heard, and bullets wdiistled through the air. 
ihese came from the posts of the combatants, who fired at ran- 
dpm, in order to apprize the troops, whose dispositions were 
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unkiiawi^ tbat the army of th9 oh foot, and 

surprise itnpossihle. Lamartine and ms frieads everywhere 
harangued them, encouraged them, an<l were received with 
cries of “ The provisional government for ever ! '* It was 
only in proportion as their distance from the H6tel de Tille 
became greater, that these posts were more rare. Here and 
there a few persons who had been fighting for three days were 
wandering about in groupet and without chiefs, in the streets 
and on the-^quays, stupified with the wine and the firing. 
They uttered cries of victory ; they knocked at the doors 
with the butt-ends of their muskets or the hilts of their 
swords, and fired by files in token of joy rather than of any 
destructive intention. At the extremity of the bnagea of 
the TuiJeries, at the entrance of the Rue de Back, and the 
adjacent streets of the Faubourg St. Gennain, this party 
firing was kept up all night, and it was only by passing 
through it that Lamartine could reach the door of his 
house. 

After having changed his clothes, which were tom to rags 
in the encounters of the past days, and taken two or three 
hours of sleep, he set out again on foot at four o'clock in the 
morning for the H6tel de Ville. The lagging hours of the 
night had now more completely lulled the city ; the fires had 
gone out on the barricades, and the sentinels of the people 
were sleeping with their elbows supported on the muzzle of 
their muskets. A certain dull sound was heard issuing from 
the deep and dark streets which surround the Place de 
Greve ; armed groups of four or five men in each, here 
and there were traversing the quay, the streets, and the 
squares, with hurried steps. As they walked they conversed 
in a low tone of voice, like conspirators. These men were in 
general differently dressed from the rest of the people. They 
wore coats of dark colour, and caps of black cloth with an 
edging of red, trowsers, and boots of a certain degree of ele- 
gance. Their beards, curling on their chins and lips, carefully 
trimmed and combed ; white and delicate hands, more fit to 
hold the pen than the tool ; intelligent expressions of coun- 
tenance, marked with the suspicious ardour of a plot; — all 
this showed that these men did not belong, as far as their 
occupation was concerned, to the indigent classes, but that 
they were rather their directors, their agitators, and their 
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chiefs. Lamartine thooffht he oouM perceive by the light of 
the fires of the bivouac, that they wore red ribbons in their but-^ 
tonholes, and a red cockade in their caps. He supposed that 
it was simply a rallying sign, worn for the purpose of mutual 
recognition during the days of conflict that had just passed 
away. He entered the H6tel de Ville without suspicion, and 
relieved his colleague, Marie, who went in his turn to see and 
oomfoii his family. 

Quiet) silence, and sleep reigndil at this time throughout 
the vast building, which a few hours before had been the 
scene of so much tumult. This silence was only interrupted 
by the groans and the delirious talk of the wounded and the 
dying, who lay about the state-room. Lamartine resumed 
his post in the somewhat enlarged, half empty, and better 
protected precincts of the provisional government. There, 
while writing orders and drawing up decrees, he awaited the 
dawn of day and the return of some of bis colleagues. 


BOOK VIL ' 

That period of stillness and repose in which the late hours 
of the night and still more the early dawn of day invariably 
enfold the mfnds and actions of men during the convulsions 
even of battles or revolutions, was, on the present occasion, 
spent in watching only by that one party, whose object was to 
recover on the following day the victory and the control of 
power, of which, as we have already seen, they had been de- 
prived by the provisional government on the preceding evening. 
In order the better to comprehend this narrative, it will oe 
necessary to enter into a precise and impartial consideration 
of the three parties which had effected the revolution, and 
were unanimously agreed in proclaiming or adopting a repub- 
lican form of government, as soon as the king's flight had 
confirmed the revolutionary movement. 

These consisted, in the first place, of the liberal or national 
party, composed of all the friends of the liberty and the pro- 
gress of institutions, without reference to class, social condition, 
or fortune ; and, secondly, of the socialist party, which was com- 
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piosieil of the aggregate mass of all the different sect$, schoohi» 
oi: aystems, which aimed at effecting a more or less ladical 
rooomtioti of society, by means of a new distribution of the 
conditioiis of labour or the bases of property ; lastly, of the 
revolutionary party, composed of those who enter into a revo- 
lution for its sake alone^men alike indifferent to philo- 
aophioal views of progress, or dreams of radit^l amelioration ; 
who look only to the excitement of the moment ; whose 
souls are destitute of the rioral devotion of those who regard 
governments* as instruments for the good of a nation, and 
whose imaginations are unfired by the chimerical enthusiasm 
of those who believe that social order may be renovated from 
its foundations without burying.mau beneath its ruins. Such 
revolutionists, without faith and without understanding, but 
full of passions and tumultuous emotions, seek to model revo- 
lutions according to their own image, and find the consumma- 
tion of all they desired only in the protraction of convulsive 
movements. Tho single theory to which they aspire is a re- 
volutionary government, devoid like themselves of faith, of 
laws, of result, of peace, of moderation, and morality. 

The first of tlicso parties, that is to say, tho national and 
liberal, whose opinions were entirely republican, had'actually 
contributed more than the others towards the revolution, 
by their aversion to the power of royalty, their reform ban- 
quets, the personal opposition they manifested to the king in 
the chambers, by the desertion of the national gfiards of Paris 
to the cause of the people, by the passive state of the army, 
and by the prompt adhesion of the generals to the new 
government. This party, which had increased in genuine 
liberalism during the last thirty years, and was penetrated 
Iwith tho true sentiments of the dignity of a citizen, feeling 
themselves capable of dispensing with the king and governing 
themselves, entered wfth alacrity into the cause of the repub- 
lic, while they congratulated themselves with having escaped, 
at tho first bound, the perils of anarchy. 

Tho popularity, promptitude, and energy of the provisional 
government had in eighteen hours re-established elements 
of order by boldly throwing themselves amid the ruins of the 
general convulsion. 

The national party were already exclusively occupied, in 
endeavouring to control and regulate the revolution they had 
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46temhid4 to Booeptf provided it could be brought todoulOt^ 
to the j^ud outuueB of the geueral mieroBts of docu^* 
They wore ready to giv^ the weight of their adheMou iio 
the goverttmeut, in order to complete and cloee the rerolutlon 
by a republic based on civairatioiv 

The second or socialist party was divided into rival sehooIS) 
adhering to various doctrines. These schools had hitherto 
agreed only in the more or less radical change they desired to 
bring into the social and traditional order oi^ society ; and 
while their theories all tended towards a better distribution of 
benefices and offices, the suppression of personal property, and 
a community of goods, they nevertheless differed as to the 
means and the degrees, according to which this radical 
levelling of mankind was to be effected. Some were for 
efiecting this by means of what they termed the organization 
of labour; or, in other words, by the substitution of the 
arbitrary intervention of the goveniment for the free compe- 
tition between cajutal and wages — a sure means of destroying 
both ! Such wjis the character of M. Louis Blanc's school, 
which, by establifthing a kind of industrial and fluctuating 
communism, which nominally neither dispossessed the capi- 
talist nor the proprietor of the soil, actually annihilated both, 
by depriving them of their independence, and which was 
equivalent to a confiscation of all capital, since it destroyed 
all interest. 

This system, which was moderate and disguised in its 
formulae, founded on a real principle of justice and equality, 
and of pity for the oppressions of competition, and the 
frequent iniquities to which caj)ital may give rise, and 
expounded by its founder with a persuasive sophistry tb^ 
attracted the ignorant, and a talent in style and words whi% 
dazzled the young and penetrated the masses, was of all 
systems the most abundant in earnest followers. The rallying 
word of the organization of labour, thanks to the obscurity of 
its meaning, bad become the watch-cry of these crusaders 
against political and social order. 

Although these words conveyed no meaning to the more 
cultivated classes, they possessed in their eyes :ill the charm 
and illusion of mystery, embodying ideas of philosophy, 
while in the eyes ot the industrial classes they were regard^ 
as * significant of justice, reparation, hope, and consolation* 
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posed, ol the aggregate mass of all the different sects, schools, 
or systems, which aimed at effecting a more or less radical 
renovation of society, by means of a new distrihution of the 
conditions of labour or the bases of property ; lastly, of the 
revolutionary party, composed of those who enter into a revo- 
lution for its sake alone— men alike indifferent to philo- 
sophical views of progress, or dreams of radical amelioration ; 
who look only to the excitement of the moment; whose 
souls are destitute of the rioral devotion of those who regard 
governments* as instruments for the good of a nation, and 
whose imaginations are un fired by the chimerical enthusiasm 
of those who believe that social order may be renovated from 
its foundations without burying,man beneath its ruins. Such 
revolutionists, without faith and without understanding, but 
full of passions and tumultuous emotions, seek to model revo- 
lutions according to their own image, and find the consumma- 
tion of all they desired only in the protraction of convulsive 
movemcDts. The single theory to which they aspire is a re- 
volutionary government, devoid like themselves of faith, of 
laws, of result, of peace, of moderation, and morality. 

The first of these parties, that is to say, the national and 
liberal, whose opinions were entirely republican, had*actually 
contributed more than the others towards the revolution, 
by their aversion to the power of royalty, their reform ban- 
quets, the personal opposition they manifested to the king in 
the chambers, by the desertion of the national gfiards of Paris 
to the cause of the people, by the passive state of the army, 
and by the prompt adhesion of the generals to the new 
government. Tliis party, which had increased in genuine 
liberalism during the last thirty years, and was penetrated 
l(with the true sentiments of the dignity of a citizen, feeling 
fbemselves capable of dispensing with the king and governing, 
themselves, entered wfth alacrity into the cause of the repub- 
lic, while they congiatulated themselves with having escaped, 
at the first bound, the jierils of anarchy. 

The popularity, promptitude, and energy of the provisional 
government had in eighteen hours re-established elements 
of order by boldly throwing themselves amid the ruins of the 
general convulsion. 

The national party were already exclusively occupied^ in 
endeavouring to control and regulate the revolution they had 
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detemii^ed to acoept, provided it couldia^ broijglit to ocmfim 
to the gi^od ootfineB of the general intereets of 8oci^|rj 
They were ready to give the weight of their adhesion to 
the govemment, m order to complete and close the revolutibn 
by a republic based on civilizatioiy 

The second or socialist party was divided into rival schools, 
adhering' to various doctrines. These schools had hitherto 
agreed only in the more or less r^ical change they desired to 
bring into the social and traditional order o^ society ; and 
while their theories all tended towards a better distribution of 
benefices and offices, the suppression of personal property, and 
a community of goods, they nevertheless differed as to the 
means and the degrees, according to which this radical 
levelling of mankind was to be effected. Some were for 
effecting this by means of what they termed the organisation 
of labour; or, in other words, by the substitution of the 
arbitrary intervention of the government for the free compe- 
tition between capital and wages — a sure means of destroying 
both 1 Such was the character of M. Louis Blanc's school, 
which, by establishing a kind of industrial and fluctuating 
communism, which nominally neither dispossessed the capi- 
talist nor the proprietor of the soil, actually annihilated both, 
by depriving them of their independence, and which was 
equivalent to a confiscation of all capital, since it destroyed 
all interest. 

This system, which was moderate and disguised in its 
formulas, founded on a real principle of justice and equality, 
and of pity for the oppressions of competition, and the 
frequent iniquities to which capital may give rise, and 
expounded by its founder with a persuasive sophistry thi^b 
attracted the ignorant, and a talent in style and words wbi^ 
dazzled the young and penetrated the masses, was of all 
systems the most abundant in earnest followers. The rallying 
word of the organization of labour, thanks to the obscurity of 
its meaning, bad become the watch-cry of these crusaders 
against political and social order. 

Although these words conveyed no meaning to the more 
cultivated classes, they possessed in their eyes all the charm 
and illusion of mystery, embodying ideas of philosophy, 
wkiile in the eyes of the industrial classes they were regarded 
as * significant of justice, reparation, hope, and consolation* 
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Too impeiffectly eolightcaed to ^naly^o ihom Q»nd dieoor^ the 
imptitbetioabUity, dooait, and misery with which they were im« 
bir^i these orders of men venerated them lk>m the apparent 
l^adges thqr afford of a practical atfd emy ameUoration, alike 
umoxioas to all conditions ofkbohr, and compatible with their 
ideas the constitution of pt'operty wealthy and capital^ which 
they would shrink from attacking by violence and spoliation. 

Such a system as this could not fail speedily to rally 
around its standard an arm^ of proseljrtes at a period and in 
the midst of^fcities where the competition of industry accu- 
mulated floating masses of suffering, worn-out> or indolent 
working men. This party acted as the advanced guard of 
communism, under a name which deceived all men, not ex- 
cepting even its own adherents. 

The other socialist schools were, in the ^ first place, that of 
Fourrier, remodelled from the ruins of Saint Simonism, and 
which had been at once developed and extinguished in 1830. 
FourHeHttm^which was more vast and profound in its ideas, and 
more deeply penetrated by a sentiment of immaterialism, had, 
bythe&ith and talents of its principal promulgators, raised itself 
to the standard of a species of apostolical religion. Its form 
of faith was daily set forth at Paris in the Journal de la D4mo^ 
eratie under the direction of Consid4rant,Hennequin, 

and Cantagrel. It had its chapels, its missions, its ccanS^es, 
its muster-rolls, and subscriptions from all clabscs in the de- 
partments of France and in other parts of Europe. It did 
not present itself as in favour of a sub> ersion of the existing 
state of society, but simply of an experimental regeneration ; 
and asked for nothing more than an opportunity of presenting 
its theories for discussion, while it advocated a dofereutijJ 
Iplerancc for already existing privileges. All it required was 
the right of testing its experiments; its aim was to convince, 
not to constrain. It was the embodiment of a dream ; for 
the community it advocated, unJer ilie name of pkalansterifis 
(which were a kind of industrial and agricultural monasteries), 
required angels for its members, gods for its rulers, and mys- 
teries for its consummation. Yet these very mysteries, which 
had in vain been attacked by reason, and insulted by ridicule, 
seemed only to bind the sectarians more firmly to their opin- 
ions ; for mysterious is the cement of illusions, which it ren- 
ders more sacred in the eyes of those who partake them* 
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slly itself 'uritb the {roUtbel paxtiee hoetUeiio tlEe^ieifeaiyiflh^ 
govmtment ; n^hile its pmciplee of plEilo«D]Siy jued xdUgbti 
eanaad it to dei^iee ma. detest the pari of faetiott* It m 
joined peace to all aalioos, order and tolerance among cithBean^ 
ami cOnragednaly praotised in its acts and writings iSiat#hich 
ithwi preached. It was a creed of good faith, of ^ocaioaid^ 
and of peace ; a non«militant creed like that of the Qaakcm 
of Americii, which like theirs might be feared, discosasd, ^ 
ridiculed, hut which could not fail to elicit ^6fiteei% and 
migb make madmen, but never criminals* 

Besides this great sect, other secondaxy and partial seats 
were divided among themselves on the practical a|pli«^ 
cation of the doctrine of community amongst the individitaia 
of one social bo^. Some of these adopted the incohereni 
chimeras of the Icarians, under the guitlanoe of M* Caheti 
a species of posthumous but humanized Basbeof, exciris^ 
the fanatic devotions of all who were discontented with 
khoar, proscribed from the pale of wealth, or victims of the 
industri^ competition of cities, by the vision of ah agTa^ 
rian community. Others tried to perceive some faint oui-> 
Ibns of a new society without the sphere of man’s primordial 
instincts, across the vista of M. Pierre Lerouxs metaphy^ 
sical perspective illumined by a ray of Christianity* Others, 
again, as if to avenge themselves of oiroomstances, mxd^ 
voured to follow the desperate doctrines of a great sophist 
wjho boldly avowed bis audacious design to effect the utter 
ruin of il^e world of thought and of politics, and who re* 
veiled in the ruin of the present and the chaos of the future. 
This Nemesis of ancient forms of society was M. Prudhon ; 
bat the ruin he schemed savoured at least of wisdom, for aU 
the genius that can appertain to sophistry was hia, and he 

S ^orM with troths and falsehoods os did the children of 
reece with bones. * 

‘Besides these there yrere the true barbarians of cirilisationi 
who admitted neither doetrinoB, kith, social religion, leadom, 
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. #011 to whiob tlioy attribated those saibein^ ibbohl , 
beoo aficyibed only to the imperfeotS^ iaheasiKt 1 ^ 

: iiatnre lo all human institntiona. They -a^eirb^ but l^tv^ in 
ntimbbt, and c^rere hidden in the sinks and purlieus of the 
capital and the larger mannfactunng citi^^^ ; : 

< The rem&iining Socialist leaders and sects that we ^ht^e 
enamerated were hir from resembling these nnmly deqpfs^ 
does* Together with grand and legitimate aspiratioiis lor 
the amelioration of society, they cherished many fidse and 
impracticable views, whose accomplishment would be alike 
subversive of all justice, of family ties, of property, aa^ of 
instinct; but tliey were not voluntarily immoral or perv^se. 
These men, impassioned even to fanaticism, and of ^hmn 
some were moved by pride to adhere to their systems^ and 
others by religion, to advocate the progress of societies, at 
least believed strongly in an idea ; and an idea, although 
false, in which one has faith, and to which one devotes 
oneself with fanatic zeal, brings with it its own morality. 
Such an idea may be absurd, but not criminal. It is what 
false religions are to mankind in general — a delusion befc^re 
tribunal of reason, and a virtue before that of oonsdenoe. 
It requires impossibilities, but it does not seek them through 
crimes. 

Such was at that moment the true character of the diff^* 
gnt Socialist schools, which joined the republicans iUi pro- 
brimming the republic. None of these sects, none of these 
theorist leaders, entertained a thought of impelling the re- 
public to convulsions, violence, or bloodshed for the sake of 
illirntfating the victorious problem of their schools amid ruin 
and blood. The historian must not calumniate thoughts which 
did not degenerate into factions until a later period^ and 
which at the moment of which we are speaking Were but 
hopes; his duty is to proclaim all bo has seen in the honour 
and in ^extenuation, not less than in condemnation, of 
#oeblissi. 

A sincerely religious spirit of enthusiasm animated at ibis 
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SociaSaU,^^^ more especiollj in ^ adbemts of .FeWf 
tier and iRaspaii. The mould qf the older world a^pfeaied # 
.them to be suddenly and miraculously b^l^, belbte their 
fyes, and all hoped that they might he able to reea^ the. new 
Oi^er of society in one more or less iu eonfonnity with thm? 
i<^efis« This joy caused their hearts to expand with s^ti- 
ments of ^humanity, fraternity, and indtdgmce for the past^ 
poetising respect for acquired rights, reparation for social 
iniquity, security to the wealthy, and provision for the poor* 
They offered the members of the government the aid of their 
numbers, their influence, their vigilance, their arms^ and 
their bl<^, to co-operate with them in maintaining order* 
humanizing the revolution, disciplining the republic, and 
defending commerce, agriculture, aud w^lth. They d^ired 
a gtadu^ and rationed transformation^^not a deluge. No 
wora of anger, vengeance, resentment, or divirion amongst 
themselves escaped their lips at that first moment of excite^ 
ment, when the soul is wont to reveal itself. They gave nUer- 
ance to no sentiment that might not hav^e been legistered to 
the honour of the human race. Their aspect, their emotion, 
and their deportment, testified the' sincerity of words, whicli 
they bad assuredly no intention of belying on the morrow 
by tbeir actions. Such is the testimony that the members 
of the government, however much opposed they may be to 
thmr theory, owe them in the sight of history, of man, and of 
God. 

The third party was one which conspired, before it was 
fttl^ accomplished, against the revolution it had created. 

is alike important to history, the nation, and mankind 
at laige, that the elements of this party should be correctly 
analysed, for it ruined the first revolution by its interference, 
and strove to destroy the second one from the first night of 
its development. This party exists everywhere as an elem^t 
df disorder and crime-r-and consists of the scum of the people ; 
.hut it is only in France that it enjoys a theoretical and 
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ntid government. In this triple oiyil war of ^<ie^ <jonn 
idonce^ nndtXDterests, which lasted from IT8^ to lw§%M 
tto good and evil elements of revolution worn inii^Jed .j^^ 
nonfbiniSed. The plulosophers, legislators^ orators, 
and 'ti^nnea of the revolution, generously thjrevr thmn^y^ 
into 4he* contest, each one, at first, fighting by the. he^ or Ins 
opinions OF his aims. But the efierresoence of oyen^ soen^ 
eaneed anger, violence, tyranny, cruelty, and other wyhlnr 
ticpaify crimes to come on the stage to act their parte, ip 
these daiic and terrible days* The dictate of demagoguii^ 
proscriptiens; confiscations, the scaffol^ punishments 
even wholes^e ass^sinatious (as for instance thast ,rf , SfPr 
tember), had’ all in turn their day or year in the ann^ of 
the revolution. ^ 

These dark overehado wings of justice, moderation, 
huiuanity appalled the world, dishonoured the nation^ a^ 
bfought opprobrium ou the republic, while they r^oice^ ilm 
UMuly spirits and perverse hearts of some few among 
people. Danton, on th^t one day which brought such in&nrv 
on his name, Marat and his accomplices at all times, and 
Just sometimes, pleaded an excuse fiir cih^* 
exalted it as an instrument of daring— *a victory pf InpU 
over pity— a meritorious triumph of will over consci^ce^, 
W'hile Baen suffered them to striKo and inveigh, history has 
indignmtUy refuted their sophisma When we cooUy andyl^ 
in the present day their theory of the pretended redemption 
of the republic by crime, we find that the republW 
owes nothing iO the horror with which it was 
it be the downfall of the republican principle, mprediafipri of 
the means employed, the postponement of the true reppUt^' 
and the despotism of a soldier. ^ ^ * 

* But sophistry is pleasing to men, whether it present itsu^f 
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wtok^ k ibk kmto, affected a lofty pity /or aoruplee of 
i^$$glity and humaziityf attributing to atateameny in a tiniiO 
of retolutiotmaome unknown right of oonstrainingv ^scialuiig^ 
ai^' initaolatinig their enemies or their rirals ; and tUs^jd^t 
fiyooording to thmr opinions, placed them, not only ribore ali^ 
prescripts of justice, hut above the decrees of equity^ 
eoWerted nature, in order to give credit to their bii^ 
toriw eastern, and deided the executioner, while they dei^ised^ 
the victim^ : 

This school multiplied during the restoration and the leign 
ni liouis PhUippe, and its sophisms were rendered popular by 
oppression, fostered by immorality, propjftgated by imitatioiiy 
nSid made the subject of rejoicing to the after- taste of crime, 
%hidh lurks in the depths of some minds* To suppress 
morse was not enough, it was necessary to sanction the 
cffenooi and even this degree of absurdity was attained* 
federations of minds were nourished in these ideaa False. 

diffused them — feeble natures yielded to them, and 
perverse ones converted them into a scheme of government, 
end a fierce and turbulent spirit. 

* These were the elements from which ards^Jn France, not 
1|ie repUiblicau body, which thrilled with horror at such tbeC-« 
riee^ but the Conventionalist and Terrorist party, whose xally- 
ing word was the Convention, and whose ideal was terror. 

This ^£^y, which suffered their ideas to transpire in 
^ir writings, journals, and public addresses, disclos<^ them 
ipore cloarly, and commented on them with more acerbity in 
some of their associations and subterranean assemblies. There 
the words revolution and republic were not, as in the councils 
of true republicans, synonymous with liberty, equality, and 
the morality of the citisens, under a government of reason aiid 
^mmlfnous rights; but with this party they, signified the 
. irjoleiki triumph of one portion of the nation ovCr the tesb 
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In addition to the envied and fanatio adheii^iit^ ^ ita 
aections, this party was reinforoed by l^e i^oxant 
pox^n of the floating population, made up, as b idl large 
cixpitals, by those who belong to no country and no dass of 
society, but who in all convulsive and revolutionary move^ 
xnents are always found ready to inundate every street and 
s«^uare with their agitation, misery, and destitution. 

It is one of the greatest crimes of our older form of socie^ 
tliat it left this suflering remnant of the population of our 
cities without instruction, organization, or protection. Oreat 
vices germinate in extreme misery ; for where there is stag- 
nation there will also be corruption. Crime is tbe miasma of 
indigence and brutality ; and the duty of a republic is to 
enlighten, purify, and ameliorate such masses. 

Such was the army of this party, which set up as its 
standard the red flag. 

Vanquished the evening before in the last convulsiv© 
disturbance, at the Hotel de Ville, by tbe resolution of 
the provisional government, supported by the energetic co-* 
operation of Lamartine^s presence and address, the Terronste 
had retiied in silence, but not with resignation. 'They 
renounced for the moment all hope of disputing the suprextie 
power with a goveniment that had been establish^ by 
the twofold acclamations of the Chamber of Deputies and 
of tbe Place de Gr^ve, for they bad no names they could 
bring forward to compete with the popularity of those of 
Dupont do TEure, Arago, Ledru Rolbn, Marie, Cr^micuix, 
and Lamartine ; some of which had been rendered illustrious 
by parliamentary contests, others by letters, science, or the 
bar; some by all these modes of celebrity combined; others, 
again, by the reputation of public integrity— tbe noblest 
of all forms of popularity. Obscure names, known Only to 
tbe different sections, would at that moment have inspired 
the departments with astonishment, hesitation, and per- 
haps even apprehension. The republic would have shsrtink 
back with distrust at the first step ; and it was absolutely 
necessaiy that the government should have guarantees and 
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llie Teirorbts were ootniselled itt epite of tbems^^vea lo 
edmit thia trotk Tbeir ambitioQ prompted them, iodeed, ti> 
floiee Oa ^6 power which they desired to retain exclusively to 
tibemsdves. They admitted neither peace, concord, nor tole<- 
ration towards the national guard, the bourgeoime, the depart*- 
ments, the dergy, the great qf lesser landed proprietors, or 
indeed towards any party whom they inc^ded under the 
name of the aristocracy. Their premeditated sway was 
nothing more than universal ostracism ; but, ocnsclous of the » 
horror which the open manifestation of their principles would 
produce throughout the whole of France, they resolved, 
despairing of winning by their audacity, to impose themselves 
surreptitiously on the country by displaying their strength 
on tbe following day, vanquishing the capital by the fftscina-* 
tion of terror, and the provisional government by tbe force 
of arms and by intimidation, by cmWrassing its operations, 
and by the introduction of some of their chiefs into its 
councils, and thus finally compelling the republic to adopt at 
once the red flag, in proof of its acceptance of their opinions, 
and of their own participation in the supreme power* 

The agents of their party had consulted together during 
the nighty and spread themselves before the break of day 
through the different places of meeting of the conspirators, the 
resorts of vice, and the quarter of the indigent and ignorant, 
in order to raise and recruit the elements of a second revolu- 
tionaxy deluge which might devastate what the first national 
convulsion had spared, and demolish what the moderation of 
the people bad established. 

They succeeded but too well. Tlie universal fermentation 
served their designs, for all the both sound and corrupt ele- 
ments of the population had been so disturbed and confused 
amid the general excitement of events, that it was easy to give 
them a new impulse and direct at will an extensive insur- 
rection, guided by skilful and daring leaders, and aocomplisbcd 
by blind and involuntary agents. To impel this mass to the 
destruction of the republic, under the pretext of aiding in its 
aooomplishmont, was the hope of the Terrorists. 

. Eveiy nation consists of two parts ; that is to say, what- 
ever may bo the equality in rights enjoyed by a people, they 
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t%i© TOOfirti ViHiious man bears within his Bature < 5 ei^taiB^W* 
a eertaiB p^ssibiEtj of ^orlnls, wiieh 

'h» f^n^ijiigaie^ and annihiiates hy TirtBe. 3Sie 

^ OTganised lih» iaa« 

a|ni\m .hat;the individual mnlliplied by million Oriite ls /itB 

4w^nt of the bumcmi kind, <tnd is fonnd to be inoMi^ ivi’ B 
^xn^abie proportion in every agglomeration menf mA 
the, heee$sity for laws and public forces. 

Jt was this vicious part of the people, ferocious in thdir i«* 
stinota, that the Terrorists appealed to on this ooeasion for tb© 
sappori of tneir theories; pointing out the abasement of 
the higher classes as a source of vmigeance, disorder as a 
aeai^n of rule, society as a prey, spoliation as a h(^ 
the supremacy of one class above all others as the only 
true democracy, confiscation and proscription as legitimate 
arms, a convention ruled by the denjogoguism of fiaris as 
the republic, and promising tribunes for legislators, o^recu* , 
tioners for lictors, and the revolutionary axe in the place cS 
reason and conscience among a victorious people. 

Those who took such a view of the republic were few in 
number, aud composed for the most part of young conspirators, 
pallid from their vigils in secret societies, and elated by noc- 
turnal disputations, without respect for decency, and irre- 
sponsible in the midst of associations where all was' feverish 
excitement ; poisoned from infancy by those evangelists of 
terrors, who had deified Danton for his daring in murder, and 
Saint Just for his coolness in immolation. They were 
rendered bitter by the isolation of their thoughts, of whom 
some were tempted by the idea of imitating actions which 
* they deemed great, because they were of rare occurrence ; 
others mere parodists of the drama of the first revolution,, 
plagiarists of the scafibld ; other>.^ again, were ambitions of 
securing a name in history, whatever might be the price 
which conscience must pay ; while others, jealotis of the cele- 
brity of crimei dwelt with ardour on the intmortality of 
Marat and Basbeuf. 

It had long been seen, by the schemes and writings of riitesc 
men, that their souls were filled with sinister though^ and 
that if a revolution gave scope to their perverse designs, they 
would hesitate at no act, and no thought, that could cw 
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^tJig^ifiiiiKl . , embet^ of la^» de&i|^ of jutofyi% 

bygone and niahing rictims instead of dtizea^ 

mm tould feomt4^to^ forces fikto /tto torost 
and inost mophil^ dregs of the popalation of lai^ capitaltt 
Crime fbntoit^s only in masses of idleness, debauebei^v tod 
the Yoluntary misery ot vice iftid iminozality, from ifto 
Hght shed abroad by discipline and sotod indnftry. 

The mass of the industrious population of Paris had, 
daring the preceding fifty years, made immense* progress in 
knowledge, true clvSization, and practical virtue. Equality 
had ennobled and industry enriched them. Contact 
the diferent classes formerly known as the bourgeoirie bad' 
polished and softened their ideas, language, mannersi, and 
habits ; the diffusion of instruction, the promotion of 
nomy by the establishment of savings banks, the increasing, 
numbefs of books and journals, of social and religions sooie**> 
ties; the increase of competence, which affords a great<^ 
opportunity for leisure, and leisure which favours reflection,' 
had all tended to produce in them the happiest change, 
while a rational conception of the true community of interesta 
between them and the bourgeois classes with whom they 
became amalgamated had also produced a community of 
ideas* The immense mass of information that Lad pene** 
trated through all channels among the working classes of 
Paris, guarded them against a blind predilection for ihe^> 
doniitotion of the Terrorists ; while the recollection of the 
.terrors, punishments, proseriptions, confiscations, assignats, 
and forced loans of the first republic, rendered familiar by 
the general diffusion of historical knowledge among all classes 
of the nation, inspired horror in the poor as well as the 
rich. Conscience occasionally decides with more justice 
among the general masses than the Mte of the population, 
for it is almost the only moral organ which they exercise. 
SopJjistry is only for the use of the learned— nature Ims no 
knowled^ of it. 

Oonscienee and memory interposed their barriers between 
the people . and the excesses to which the Terrorists would 
k&d them; Although half a century is more than half the 
span of life allotted to man, it is so short an interval in the 
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iife of /na^na, that 184S &etaidli|r appeared only m tlie 
iQprrow of 1733, and tbb people ^r^Ued test the pavement 
id ihm eibre^ stain their ivlih the hli^ of tW 

first republic. 

The Terrorists of 1848, therefore, in their design of emsdng 
on tim control of the second republic, could only appeal^ to 
ike two elements whidi are always to be found at seasons ^ 
eenvulsien in a city numbering fifteen hundred thousand 
inhabitants,— crime and error, both of which were at that 
moment at their disposal. 

There weVe the party of the freed oouvicts, debased in 
morals, stagnating in vice, revelling in crime, ever leaving and 
lOtnrniiig to their prisons, and existing in one fatal alternation 
of crime and punishment ; men eject^ from the galleys, per« 
Verted by contact with dungeons. Then, too, there w&pe the 
miserable wretches who exist in Paris on the chances of the 
passing hour, the snares they spread, and the infamous 
oalliugs they pursue in a corrupt capital ; men driven by bad 
repute to hide their lives amid the throng, who, having lost 
the regular conditions of existence by disorderly conduct, and 
unwilling to recover them by dint of industry, assume an 
attitude of hatred and war against every form of discipline 
and society ; men who, perverting all relations of human 
morality, make a profession of vice and a glory of crime ; 
men who live in the eddying whirl of unruly license, inflated 
with incessant agitation, ever feeling thirst for blood and 
rapture in chaos. 

All these men, whom one blushes at designating by the 
name name as the people, constitute a mass of nearly twenty « 
thousand vagabonds ready for every work of destruction, 
unnoticed in times of quiet, but emerging from the shade and 
swarming through the thoroughfares in moments of civil 
cmnmotion, — ^men, whom a dgnai from their leader, a noc- 
turnal appeal to their aocompliceM suffioes to rally at a 
minute s notice. 

They had been called forth, during the ^weceding three 
days, by tbe report of firing and by the downfall of a 
government j they formefd the hands which were then setting 
fire to Puteaux and Neuilly, and which were devacta^feing 
and pillaging the residence of the king and of the Roth^ 
child^ at tbe veiy moment that this famfiy had .sent an 
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eBormotts rolmUxjr mihmAy to tbe ttroooded or bmiobed 
vorkmoQ^ It they who fiaokod the Toileries, widoli 
b«d with diilciilty been preeenred by the true combatantB^ 
The people bad resolutely cast them from their bosom, and 
many amongst them paid the penalty of their mpacity with 
their Um, Indi^antlr repulsed by the people of the revo- 
lution, they had j^unged Uj^in disappointed into their genial 
sloughs, from which agitation might at any time call them 
foirth. # 

The other element which was equally at the disposition of 
the Terrorists, and which they might lead on by deception to 
the attack of a new' government, consisted not, as we have 
already seen, of workmen who had been led away, enrolled 
and disciplined under different leaders of Socialist schools, for 
these men were at that time honestly and heroically opposed 
to all violence and disorder, but of those who belonged to the 
hnital, ignorant, and perverse party of the Communists, that 
is to say, the destroyers, mvagers, and barbarians of society^ 
All the theories of these men were limited to the feeling of 
their suflerings, and to the desire of transforming them into 
enjoyments by the invasion of property, industry, land, capi- 
tal, and commerce, and by the distribution of their spoils, as 
the legitimate conquest of a starving republic over a deposed 
bourgeoisie, without concerning themselves with the future 
amendment, by legislation, of such organized ruin. 

These two elements, the one criminal, the other blind, 
imited naturally and without premeditation, under the diiee- 
tion of some active leaders. A similarity of thought, though 
from different instincts, rallied them to the same headlong 
desire of overthrowing, in the provisional government, the 
ban-ier which had just been erected against their excesses, or 
of forcing it to l>ecoine the docile instrument of their tyranny. 
They collected a third element of number and violence from 
among the indigent classes of the precincts and the suburbs 
of Paris, who had flocked in during the evening at the 
sound of cannon, and assembled in countless masses by torch- 
light on the vast square of the Bastille, that Mount Aventine 
of revolutions, into which converge the great streets emerging 
fr^ all the thoroughfares of Paris. Upon this square, until 
midnight, armod groups were kept in a state of the utmost 
eamltement by their own numbers and oscillations and by the 
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liiiteW whieli ii^ae from sncli bodioi^ of meo^ lang^ 

mmimg tenfold tKeir ttrengtK He tlie VraVee of a idsing 
inev!^ the force of tbe wind&u These groti^ not anl^ 
imated by any malevolent intention tovrarda bo<^ety ; on me 
qOnti^, they had como doxvn armed to def^dtbe of 

the eitinens of Paris against the reiorn of the trodps, who, Ih^ 
trere toM, menaced the capital with the Ten^nceof Peking. 

But) in proportion as thewetnm of royalty and of the army 
appeared formidable, was the revolution they had aooomplishw 
dear to them ; the greater also was their alarm and indigha^ 
tion at the dangers of weakness or treason which it appear 
to incur. Distorted rumours from the Chamber of I^utlee 
and the Hdtel de Ville were circulating among them* ^ey 
qinestioned one another respecting the worth of the names 
composing the government, and these had to pass a stormy 
ballot from group to group, from mouth to month, and 
from speaker to speaker. Dupont de TEure, though he 
receirea blessings for his constancy and virtge, was eonsnred 
on the score of his years. They refused to bellere that a 
man on the brink of his political existence, at the advanced 
age of eighty-two, could possess sufficient power of will and 
resistance, to give to his country the weight and impnlse 
which a revolutionary government required. The old mai»-, 
nevmtheless, was destined to show, in a remarkable manner, 
the falsity of this opinion. 

The name of Arago was saluted by unanimous acclama- 
Umis. He possessed tbe twofold charm which so fosdinates 
an intelligent people ; science, a species of right divine which 
never meets an obstacle in France ; and the reputation of 
honesty, to which every head bows with reverence. 

Ledru Rollin gave dazzling pledges , in the character of 
tiibnne of the militant democracy which he had assumed in 
parliament, at the banquets, and the Radical journal La 
fyrme^ His age, and revolutionary ardour, directed by elo- 
quent intelligence ; his aspect, attitude, and gestures, were in 
^eiT eyes the very personification of democracy; all these 
gave a sort of inviolability to his name* If they did Hot 
admit his merits as a statesman, they acknowledged him a^ ^ 
untiring accomplice in their revolntionary conquests. They 
admired him as their tribune. 

The names of Marie and Cr^mieux presetted Only rceollea* 
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Htsm of oppoeition t0 ^ne^J^iJjba p>y^iiieoi, 
tiiletit m the t^^fold oif bar aod. i»f parli^ent ^ 
fibred lasri; #i^r sbould prove of too foebl^^ 
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: Lainartliie'«l name ioapir^d them at the same i&etaiit, a 
greatm^ l^ng of favObr and averlbioia ; in his .case thej flnc^ 
toasted between atttaction and repnl^ifion. Liberal, he bo^e the 
stain of aristocratic origin. Alihopgh he had been, since 1800;) 
in opposition, yet he had, in his youth, served the restoration, 
and hsd never heaped insult upon it since its fill. In The 
Oirondists'* he had professed a theoretic admir^ion for the 
re^lar attainment of all their legitimate lights by the people ; 
but had repudiate both at the tribune and in bis writing 
ia dema^gue spirit and the organization of labour. He 
had been impartial but just towards the grand conceptions of 
ihe first actors of the revolution, but had pitilessly exposed 
their slightest excesses, and branded their crimes without a 
word of excuse. Such a name would naturally be sternly 8cnt<^ 
tinized by the ultra and suspicious among the people. “ Wliat 
is the object," said some, ‘‘ of this man in coming among ua ? 
Is it to betray us ? " ‘‘ No ; " replied* others, “ he has a 
feeling of conscious honour ; nor will he devote a name already 
celebrated to the scorn of posterity.” “ But he is of the 
blodd of our enemies he will have considerations to observe 
towa^s the nobility and rich lauded proprietors like himself ; 
^he hais an innate horror of what the aristocracy call an- 
archy ^he has, during the last reign, defended the representar 
tSve system and a peaceful policy. Doubtless he has a feeli^ 
for the national dignity ; but he will have his arrangements 
and his compositions with cabinets and thrones. These are not 
men for the people. "VSHiat they require are not moderators, 
but accomplices in their revolutions ; men who partake all 
their passions, not those who restrain them. To restrain our* 
selves in revolutionary affairs is to betray ourselves. Let 
not the reward of the blood shed in tlie revolution be filched 
from us a second time at the H6tel de Ville. Let us not 
forget La&yeUe ! Let us take heed lest Lamartine prove a 
rei}ublican Lafayette. If he wishes to bo with us, let him be 
pur hostage. Let us compel him to serve us as we wish, and 
as he wishes ! Let us replace these names by others taken 
firom our own ranks, or let us unite with them men who will 
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fepmcmi m m tlieit* ooumild, ftiid mmmt to ibr tltemselTOii 
Lbt Ofi fl^d, with arms is our haudb» hehiud them* Let 
ddlbetations be only in the presence of the delegates of the 

K de; that thus their decrees may really be of our own 
ng, and that the axe of the peo|de may be brer rimbly 
suspended over the heads of those, who, While they govern 
the revolution, may have the desire to cuih it and the perfidy 
^ betray it/* * 

These suggestions, literally as they were offered to the 
grbups about the Bastille, were applanded and yoted by 
acdamatiom in tumultuous ballots. Fourteen individuals of 
greater activity, eloquence, and mark than the rest were 
designated to assist in the name of the people at the delibera- 
tions of the provisional govemndent. Arriving at i^e H6t€l 
de Ville, after devoting some moments to assuming the insignia 
of their mission, they expressed a wish that their titles and 
offices should be recognized by the government, but their 
voices were lost amidst the tumult of the different motions 
which resounded perpetually round the council-table. The 
members of the government to a man rose to oppose this 
tyrannical pretension to tear all liberty and dignity from its 
deliberations, by obliging it to carry them on under any 
other direction than that of conscience and of patriotism. 

„ The delegates, at whose head was Drevet, a man of ability 
and discretion, were staggered at the murmurs of reprobation 
which arose on every side from the midst of those first groups 
which liad already, from sympathy, collected round the 
government. They were harangued by Arago, Ledru Rolli% 
Or^mieux, and Marie. 

Lamartine himself gained their confidence by his frankness. 
^ Either do not take me at all, or take me unshackled," said 
he, pressing their hands. The people are the masters of 
their own confidence — I, of my conscience. If they wish 
to depose me, they can ; — but I will not degrade myself, either 
by flattering or betraying them." 

These men, the youngest of whom was suffocated in the 
following night while opposing an heroic resistance to one of 
the assaults of the people upon the H6tel de Ville, remained 
for some time confounded among the crowds present They 
received afterwards employments from the government itself, 
became of the number of its most devoted auxiliaries, and 
rendered useful services to the cause of order and the republio 
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Domposed of the tlireo olementd wo ho*Te. jui^ pololod 
out^ slid which tlioohiefis of the Terroijet aod Oommoakt paity 
had Tallied dtirln^ the night, began to deacend by 
baade, oolleoting m eompaot masses upon the square a^d 
qu^s of the H6tel do Tille, as ftt as the Bastille. 

' The di:Serest oeutres, around which these groups scatteied 
at first, had united, were formed of from fifteen to twenty 
men, young, but yet mature, and who appeared invested wi& 
a eerlaia habitual or moral authority oyer tSe rest. Their 
costume was the intermediate one between the bourgeoisie 
and the people. Their countenances were grave, their com!** 
plexions pale, their looks fixed, and attitude martiaL 

Eesolute and disciplined, they appeared like advanced 
posts, waiting before an action until the army they were to 
guide should encompass them. One of the principal men of 
each of these revolutionary knots carried a red flag, hastily 
fabricated during the night from all the pieces of cloth of th^ 
colour which they had appropriated from the shops in the 
neighbouring streets. Those second in command had red arm^ 
iets and belts, and all carried at least a red ribbon in tbeir 
buttpn-holes. As the bands, armed with every kind of 
weaponsj—muskets, pistols, swords, pikes, bayonets, daggers,— 
arrived in the square, men posted for the purpose, unrolled, 
tore in pieces, and distribute or threw strips of scarlet to the 
thousands of hands raised to receive them. These were hastily 
fastened to the waistcoats, blue linen shirts, or bats of the 
rioters, and in a moment this gleaming red, darting like so 
many sparks from hand to hand and from breast to breast, 
ran along the entire circuits of the quay, the streets, and the 
Place do Gr^vc, dazzling or alarming the spectators from the 
windows of the Hdtel de Ville* 

Groups 6f workmen, not initiated in the movement, and 
hastening from distant quartern to ofi’or their services to the 
republic, kept continually presenting themselves from the 
bridges and quays, marching under the tri^coloured banner to 
tlie cry of liong live tbe provisional government ! ” Astonish-* 
ed at seeing the standard changed, and blending slowly with the 
crowd, they endeavoured to approach the stops of the pala^ 
but were almost immediately surrounded, pressed npom^ 
irritated, and sometimes insulted by tbe Terrorist groups. 
Taunted for their choice of colours which had borne the 
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iiaotlw standard, which edme aoo^p^dfrom ^ustoawhmei^ or 
iltiiihM^oi^ while othei« hoffltated, ai^ f > 

^toe of the grotips defended it against iasnits el 
3ie red bands. These flags^ were to be seeiH in tom, beatet 
down or elOTated amid gestures and cries df ^ i>f 
indignation, and to float in rags or disajrpear gtadnslly 
bt'^r the heads of the mi^ltitndes. They mnished from 
Ihe windows and roofe of the houses in £^t. They were 
tnplaocd by the ill-boding colour of the victorious faction, 
and Soine^ amed bands, bounding over the gates, and moiint* 
tag to the summit of the portal planted the red flag in the 
hands of the statue of Henry IV in the place of the tri-colonred 
banner. Two or three of these strips of scarlet were waved 
by aooompliees or men who had been intimidated, from tibe 
Windows at the comer of the palace. They were saluted 
with discharges of ball, which broke the glass as they te* 
bounded into the halls. 

The members of the government who had passed the 
night at the Hdtel de Vilie were defended only by a smaU 
number of citizens, united to them by the instinct of devo- 
tion, and that attraction which danger has for hearts above 
the common stamp. Some calm, but active and in^pid, 
pupils of the Polytechnic School, and the school of Saint 
C^r, and the confused and unknown mass of the combatants 
of the preceding evening, were stretched by the side of their 
arms on the pavement of the courts, or ou the steps of the 
staircases. But in spite of the efforts of Colonels Bey; 
liagraugc, and some other chiefs of the combatants, who 
bad been appointed to, or who had installed themselves in. 
the different commands in connection with the palace of the 
people, these a'ssailants of the evening, now become defenders 
on the morrow, could, neither by heart nor haujdi, r^st tliis 
second wkve of revolution, come to force back and submerge 
the first. There were on both sides the same men, the same 
dresses, the same language, the same cries ; the companions 
of the barricades of the night, who liad met In the morning, 
not to combat,, bat to unite and to congratulate each other. 

^he weak post of national guards, drowned in such an 
ooeon of armed men, consisted at present only of two or three 
cenrageous citizens, of whose names histoiy ought to maVe 
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BieBiiafi* Tibey camo ^ offer the aid of their bayoaets a&d 
to demand ordem Lamai^ne itistruoted them to retire into 
the interior, nntii the mayors of Paris, warned by Mane and 
Marra^ should suooeed in aseembliiig some detachments, and 
in dixeoting them to the sn^ur qf the assaulted goYemment. 

Soaroely had these orders been issued, when bauds of 
ineaBly<^tiired men, recruited from the poor streets of the 
faubourgs, and remotest boundaxes of Paris, on the east and 
west, poured with such continued and violent currents, such 
songs and cries, into the square, that the multitude, already 
crowded, WvVd seen to undulate like a sea. Dashing with all 
their force against the gates, which their weight caused tq gire 
way, tliey were engulfed, pell-mell, in all the entrances of 
the palace. Crowds, tumult, and confusion filled it in an 
instant. The number of those who then covered the square, 
the quays, the outlets of the streets, the gardens, courts, stair* 
cases, corridors, and hulls of tlie Hotel de Yille, cannot be esti* 
mated at less tlian from thirty to forty thousand men. 

The entrance of this mass of people, preceded by the prin- 
cipal chiefs who had recruited them, and who had inspired 
them with their spirit, was followed by the low roarings and 
damoure of a tide that has burst its dyke. 

The different divisions of this crowd sprea^l themselves 
through every part of the edifice, vociferating, gesticulating, 
and blandishing their arras. Here and there they fired with- 
out discrimination or direction; and with no other motive 
thaw to display their weapons, or their intoxication. The 
bullets struck the ceilings, and tore away portions of the 
entablatures of the doors and window's. The more numerous 
moss, not being able to enter, commenced an incessant chorus 
of the Marseillaise. The entire square was one continued 
eurfsbce of faces, pallid, or red with emotion, and all turned 
towards the chief front of the palace, with hands raised and 
banners waved above their heads. The latter sign w^as 
intended as the symbol and signification to the goveniment of 
the republic of convulsions, which they wished to impose on it. 

The small number of the pupils of the schools, of devoted 
men, and combatants of the evening, already somewhat disoi- 
pliuod by what tliey bad gone through in the night, and by 
tho confidence which the government had displayed by rally* 
iugthem around it as the first prmtorian guards of the republic, 
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had retired Wore this crowd, taking refuge in the highest 
landings of the staircases, in the narrow corridors, and in 
the apartments crowded by eitisens, and ringing with the 
tumult which reigned about the approaches of the seat of 
government. These posts, luvin^ble, from sheer impossibility 
of falling bhek, on account of the general crowding, and the 
harriers formed by the doors and walls, were in vain pressed 
upon by the new-armed columns who rushed to the assault. 
They opposed c* rampart of living bodies to these irruptions, 
eontinnally recurring and as often repelled. 

From tWsraall council-chamber were heard the bellowing 
of the multitude, the bursts of contention, the sound of loud 
singing, the roar of voices and cracking of doors, and the 
breaking and falling of glass at the firing of the muskets. 
Loud and frantic dialogues were carried on between the 
chiefs and orators of the assailants and the groups defending 
the approaches of the reserved apartments. At each instant, 
shocks still more terrible than the preceding were hurled 
against the advanced guard of citizens who filled the ante*- 
chambers or passages, and being communicated to the very 
doors of the council-room, shook them with violence, and 
overthrew on the flagstones of the corridors men who were 
trampled under the feet of such as had preserved their 
footing. “ Let us come to speech with this government of 
men unknown to or suspected by the people/* was the cry 
uttered by the leaders and repeated by the frantic yells of 
those behind them. Wlio are they ? What are they 
doing ? What republic are they manufacturing ? Is it one 
, in which the rich man will still enjoy himself and the poor 
suffer — the manufacturer woar^ his workmen out hy con- 
demning them to the salary he fixes himself, or to famine, 
and the capitalist make his own conditions of use for his 
capital, or bury it ? Is it a republic which, after having 
been obtained by our blood, will rest content with washing 
the pavements for the carriages of the wealthy to roll over 
them anew, and bespatter the rags of the people with mud ? 
Is it one to connive at the vices of society in the head, and 
punish them in the members ; which will have neither judges, 
nor vengeance, nor scaffold, for traitors; which will practise 
humanity at the expense of human nature; make its compacts 
xnth tyrants, priests, nobles, bourgeois, and proprietors^ and 
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bfing back to os, under euotber name, all the abuses, pziri-*; 
leges, and iniquities of royalty ? ** No, no," added the most 
exasperated ; these are not men of our race ; no confidence 
is to be placed in such as have not undergone the same 
priyations, who are not actuated by the same resentments, 
who do not sp^bk the same lafiguage, and are not clothed in 
the same rags \ Let us depose and expel them, hurl them 
from that power which they have usurped, surprised, and 
plundered in a single night ! w hat we want is to make our 
republic ourselves ; that the government of the people should 
he of people, and composed of men kn<]y9rn and loved ^ 

by them. Down with the flag of royalty, which reminds 
us of our servitude and its crimes ! Hurra for the red one, 
the symbol of our freedom 1 " 

Thus were these groups harangued by orators, who, for 
the most part, only affected the misery and resentments oi 
the people, but, in fact, partook neither its labours nor 
its sufferings. Just as in ai^cicnt times there were hired 
mourners to feign grief and tears, so on that day had the 
Terrorist party cold and calculating monsters, to counter- 
feit the hunger, miseries, and resentments of the people. 
rk, behind them the true people were to be recognized, with 
their miseiies only too real ; and in their confused aspirations 
for equality and ease, sonietiines mingled with envy, respond- 
ing to the orators with their looks, their gestures, and their 
hearts. They applauded their words, elevated their red flag, 
and, brandishing their arms, gave rent to suspicions and 
imprecations against the government. The calm and well- 
intentioned republicans exerted themselves to appease these 
men by representing to them that if the members of the new 
government had felt the wish to indulge in schemes of 
treachery to the people and a retreat in royalty, they would 
not the preceding evening have proclaimed the republic ; 
that if their names wei’e not, in the eyes of the people, suffi- 
cient guarantees for political probity, their heads were the 
pledges of fidelity to the revolution, into which they had 
freely and courageously thrown themselves ; that the govern- 
ment of a wise and intelligent nation, such as France, required 
men well acquainted with internal and external affairs, and 
.who, by education and habit, knew how both to debate and 
frrite, cany on the details of office, and command ; that the 
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TEteo la had beea elooted duTing the evening by public 

aodamation, to save the oountjy and the people themselves; 
that they had boldly plunged a^kle<*deip in blood to airest its 
furth^ effusion ; that in a few hours they had done much ; 
that time should be left them to do yet more, and that they 
should afterwards be judged according to their works. 

These words made an impression upon the most reason^* 
aMe portion of the crowd. “Pood,” said some men, coming 
forward from thj ranks to press the hands of the friends of 
order and the government, ^'‘you are in the right. We are 
unable to govern ourselves ; our education has not been 
sufficient to give us a knowledge of things and of men ; let 
each cariy on his own trade. These are honest men ; they 
have been during the last government on the side of the 
people in the ranks of opposition. Let them, govern us— -we 
are content to let them ; but it must be as we wish to he 
governed — in our interest, under our flag, and in our pre- 
sence. Let them tell us what they purpose to do with us 
and for us. Let them set up our > colours ; let them surround 
themselves with ourselves alone ; let them deliberate in the 
presence of the people, and let a certain number of us npist 
at all tbeir acts, and dive into all their thoughts ; to answer 
to us for them, and to wrest from them not only^he tempta^ 
tion, but tbe possibility of deceiving us 

At these last propositions the applause became more frantic. 
Not to violate the government, but to keep the closest eye 
upon it, to overrule it, to subject it absolutely, to force from it 
a change of the revolutionary banner, the measures of 1703, 
proscriptions, confiscations, popular tribunals, proclamation of 
the dangers of the country, declaration of war ag^nsfc all 
thrones ; finally, that extreme government, which, in order to 
rouse a nation and throw it wholly into the hands of faction, 
has need of war at its frontier and tbe scaffold at its centre. 
Add to this programme of the lepubiic of 1793, the open 
struggle of the impoverished class with the bourgeoisie, of 
salary with capital, workman against master, consumer against 
trader. Such was the tendency of the resolutions so violently 
discussed, and of the speeches and vociferations which ema- 
nated from the groups of the assailants. , 

This spirit was, however, far from being unanimous and 
without contradictors among tbe crowd of good citizens, wbidi| 
every hour increasing, poured into the Hdtel do Ville. 
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The Temriets and CemmuBistsiiisjnred horror aBd afright 
among the enlightaied and courageous re|^ubiioaus» who^ since 
the evening before, had clung round a government which they 
deemed of a moderate and conciliating character. These, 
like the vast majority of the j^^ple of Paris, viewed in the 
i^ublie a humane and magnanimous emancipation of all 
classes, without oppression to any. They saw in it a per- 
fectiouing of justice ; an equitable, rational, and progressive 
amelioration of political and civil society, and^^of that in which 
pisppertyv vested. They were far from seeing in it 
a subversion of family and of fortunes ; a sacrifice of one or 
two generations for the gratification of impossible chimeras 
or detestable passions. They strove to bring back to such 
thoughts as these, to reason, to a feeling of confidence in the 
government, the wavering and unsettled mass of the poor 
and ignorant, recruited from the suburbs. These had set 
up the red flag, solely because that colour excites men as wdl 
as brutes ; they folb^wed the Communists without understand- 
ing them ; they shouted with the Terrorists without partaking 
their thirst for blood. The good w’orkmen, republicans, com- 
batants, even the wounded themselves, addressed themselves 
to these bands, less guilty than deluded, with the authority 
of an opinion upon which no suspicion could rest, and of the 
blood which they had shed in the evening for the same cause, 
and succeeded in sowing some doubt and indecision amongst 
them. Sometimes softened by the reproaches, the suppli- 
dati^ius, and the sight of their bleeding com jjan ions of the 
evening, they threw themselves into the arms of those who 
had spoken to them, and, dissolved in tears, united with them 
in exhorting to patience, harmony, and moderation. A 
certain degree of wavering began to bo perceptible in these 
masses of men and minds. 

But all means seemed skilfully combined, cither by chance, 
or by the ringleaders of the day, to neutralise this power of 
good example ; to excite by all their senses the irritation of 
the people to madness, and to hurry them into the most 
desperate resolutions. The spectacle of their own misery, 
which, by inspiring them with pity for themselves, natu- 
rally impelled them to vengeance upon the rich ; intoxica- 
tion, increased not only by wine, but by the noise and smell 
of powder; and, finally, the sight of blood, which so easily 
pTodnees the thirst for more. 
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NotHiog appeai'ed either nataTally or artificially to have 
been omitted to produce this triple effect upou the seusea 
of the multitude. A crowd in rags, shoeless, and without 
hats, or with dothes so tattered as to allow the naked skin 
to be seen, were posted in the^courts, and covered with their 
livid faces and attenuated arms the steps between the entrance 
and the courts of the palace. Men, drunk with brandy.^ stag^ 
gered about on the staircases f stammering their inarticulate 
cries, they threw* themselves headlong into the tumult. In 
the brutal blindness of uncouth drunkenness, they brand ishtd 
♦ before them broken swords, which had to be tora from their 
hands. Finally, men half>naked, and with blood-stained 
shirts, were every minute passing in parties of four through 
the multitude, which opened respectfully before them, bearing 
the bodies of the dead. Jhe arches, the courts, the steps 
of the grand staircase, the Hall of St. John, were strewed 
with corpses. 

All the zeal of the physicians, Thierry and Samson, aided 
by tlieir ofiicers of health, whose intrepid humanity was 
remarkable, could not succeed in clearing and piling 
them up. It was not known where they came from, nor 
on vdiat account they were brought to the only point where 
they ought to have Wen kept from the sight of the people. 

. At one moment, Dr. Samstm, stepping up to Lamartine, said 
to him ill a whisper, “The dead are getting too much for' us; 
their bodies first terrify, but afterwards still more infuriate 
the multitude. If they keep bringing them in this way from 
all tlie hospitals and ambulances of Paris, I know not what 
will become of us.” 

While— by whose order is not known — ^these men were 
carrying the remains of their brethren filain in the tliree 
combats, like sacred burthens, in solemnity to the Hotel 
de Ville, bands of insensate men and ferocious boys were 
seeking in all directions for the carcases of horses drowned in 
pools of blood. Passing cords around their breasts, they 
dragged them arftid yells and laughter over the Plaice de 
Gr^ve, and thence under the vault at the foot of the staircase 
of the palace. This hideous spectacle did not fail to steep the 
thoughts, as well as the feet, of the multitude in blood. No 
sooner had one body been thus deposited than another was 
sought for, and the lower court of the prefecture of Paris be-* 
came choked with carcases and inundated with pools of blood. 
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Within, the tumult was continually on the increase. The 
violent dispositions of the rioters encountered a moral resistance 
and salutary counsels from the crowd of good citizens, apd in 
the magnanimity of the combatants among whom they had 
been tl^own. These simple lyeu, imj^elled by signals and 
words, of which they only half comprehended the disorderly 
and sanguinary sense, were astonished at seeing those who 
had been wounded the previoiw evening, men begrimed with 
powder and in tatters, like themselves, rep^ach their impar 
tience and fury, and curse them in the name of the republic, 
which they were tearing to pieces on the very first morning of 
its existence. Some opposed these counsels, others yielded, 
and shrunk at the perpetration of outiuge ; while all floated 
at hazard between audacity and repentance, crime and remorse. 
It was only by dint of harangues and intoxibation, by displays 
of dead bodies and firing of muskets, that their chiefs could incite 
them to successive assaults against the seat of government. 

Mario, always impassible, Gamier Pages, always devoted, 
Cr^imieux, always attractive by word and detion, bad remained 
since the evening with Lamartine. Flocon was below in the 
square struggling with a mob of many thousands, who 
demanded the surrender of Vincennes and the pillage of that 
arsenal. Flocon endeavoured, at the risk of his life, to calm 
this mass, which continued for a long period deaf to bis repre- 
sentations. Unable to cause it to disperse, he, though with 
difficulty, was enabled to form them into a regular body. 

Proceeding to Vincennes, he distributed a few thousands of 
muskets, reclosed the gates, confirmed the commanders in 
their posts, ro-establibhod the counter-signs, and, taking away 
from anarchy the pgwder and the arms which it would have 
turned agaiust the jteople themselves, preserved its arsenal to 
the republic. 

Meanwhile the chiefs and foremost ranks of rioters, pene- 
trating at times into tlie narrow^ *and encumbered corri- 
dors, where they wore stifled by their own masses, kept 
harassing and addresbing the most imperious orders to the 
members of the govemnient : — AVe require an account 
of the hours you have already lost, or only too well employed 
in lulling and postjmning the revolution,” said these orators, 
with arms in their hands, sweat on tlieir foreheads, foaming 
lips, and threatening eyes. “We require the red flag, the 
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ttign of viotey to «b, of terror to our ene®aies. We require 
t]mt a decree ehould instantly declare it the sole haaner of 
tl^ repnhlic* We require that the national guard should hie 
disarmed Jwid their muskets given up to the people. We must 
reign in our turn over this bqurgeoisie^ the accomplices of all 
the monarchies, who sell the sweat of our labours ; over the 
bourgeoisie, who make a profit of royalties, but who do not 
know how to instruct or defend them. We desdre an 
immediate decl^tion of war against ail thrones and aU 
aristocracies. Wo desire that our country should be 
declared in danger, the arrest of all tlie ministers past 
and present of the fugitive monarchy, the trial of the 
king, the restitution of the national property, terror for 
traitors, and the axe over the heads of our eternal enemies. 
What is this fine revolution of promises that you are making 
for us ? We must have a revolution of deeds, of blood, 
and one which can neither halt nor go backward. Are 
you revolutionists after such a fashion ? Are you repub- 
licans, the issue of such a republic ? No ; you are like 
your vain and wordy accomplice, Girondists at heart, aristo- 
crats by birth, advocates of the tribune, bourgeois by custom, 
and perhaps traitors ! Make way for true revolutionists, or 
pledge yourselves to them by your measures. Serve us as 
we wish to be served, or take heed to yourselves,” Thus 
speaking, some of them oast their naked swords on the tables, 
as a token that they would not take them up until obeyed. 

Mingled murmurs and applause resounded from hall to hall 
in reply to these speeches ; but Gamier Pagds, Marie, Crd- 
mieux, and Lamartine, did not allow themselves either to be 
insulted or intimidated by the orators. They looked them in 
the face with folded arms, calming them by their gestures, 
and exercising a sort of charm over them by the impassi- 
bility of their countenances and attitudes. 

Authority is so necessary to men, that its disarmed image 
alone impresses involuntary respect even upon those who 
brave it. These orators had hardly spoken, when, although 
excited by their own frantic gestures and harsh accents, they 
seemed terror-stricken at the expressions they liad used, and to 
feel horror at their own audacity. Some of them melted into 
tears, or fell fainting into the arms of their comradoi. 
Marie addressed them with austerity ; Cr6mieux with feiy 
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vour ; Gamier Pag^s with tenderness ; and Louis Hano^ who 
now presented himself^ aided the government with his infla* 
enee over them. The good citizens, the pupils of the mili- 
tary solnmls, the magistrates of Paris, men known to the 
people, ancient republicans,— ^uch^as Marrast and Bastide, — 
pressed iheir hands, admonished them, and interposed between 
them and the government, 

Confeiences were established af intervals in different parts 
of the hall. The most violent among the rioters, moved or 
softened, allowed themselves at last to be drawn away, and 
vacate the first floor. They returned to the multifiide to give 
an account of what they had seen and said, and of the answers 
they had received. Tiiey checked the sedition for the moment, 
but it was re-established elsewhere at the command of other 
chiefs more implacable and determined. It launched into new 
assaults, which must have ended in carrying, or at least in de- 
luging with blood, the last narrow asylum of resistance. 

The government, thus besieged, would have found, perhaps, 
its whole moral force ineffectual- to have overawed the sedi- 
tion, had not that, of itself, separated a part of its members 
from the rest. 

Dupont de TEure, whoso old age would have softened to 
respect ; Arago, in whom his manly appearance and illustrious 
name served as a mutual support to each other ; Ledru Rollin, 
whoso name, aspect, and language, found sympathy with the 
indigent, were absent; the two first, overcome by weari- 
ness after the magnanimous efforts of the evening ; the 
third, coming in the morning from the ministry of the 
Interior to rejoin the seat of government, had l>een im- 
mersed in that ocean of the people who were pressing and 
suflingone another at the entrances of the building, and found 
it impossible to penetrate to the floor where the council was 
sitting. He had been made a prisoner by the tumult in one 
of the lower halls, without cemmunicatiou with his colleagues 
above, and had afterwards withdrawn to await an opportunity 
to approach with greater free<lom and to establish some ele- 
ments of order without. Louis Blanc did not at that time form 
part of the provisional government. He had been admitted 
only as a secretary, as were Flocon, Albert, Marrast, and 
Pagfterre, to fortify it with all the popularity which talent^ 
eloljuenoe, and facility at composition could bestow. 
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Louis Blauc attempted at this moment, {or the first time, 
the power of his name and eloquence upon the masses. He 
exercised it, one must allow, with the desire of pacifying 
End moderating them ; but he was, nevertheless less im- 
pressed than his oolleagues«with the danger of yielding the 
flag of the nation and the signification of the republic to a 
party of insurrectionists. Louis Blanc believed that the con- 
cession would be the signal^f concord, and that this portion 
of the people, satisfied with their victory on that point, would 
renounce the violent opinions and hateful and ill-boding 
measures v^ich it did not cease to urge upon the govern- 
ment. Favoured by the smallness of his stature, he never 
ceased to descend and ascend between the government and 
the insurgents, gliding amongst the ranks of the Terrorists, 
haranguing the most animated groups, upon whom his eloquence 
was not without its eflect, and supplicating his colleagues to 
avoid the last excesses of their antagonists, by accepting the 
red flag, if only as a temporary measure, to disarni the people. 
Muskets resounded at intervals, bails struck the windows, as 
the summons and ultimata of the armed and impatient crowd. 
The vociferations of fifty thousand men, and the report of 
80 many fire-arras, too often gave weight to the arguments of 
the young tribune. Louis Blanc was no accomplice ; he 
wished to be a peacemaker ; but the people were determined 
not to retire, except upon conditions which the government 
energetically persisted in refusing. 

At this moment a tumult of still more ill-boding character 
burst forth from the passages, which, by their crowded state, 
prevented approach to the seat of government An assault of 
the people made the vaults tremble, the partition-walls groan, 

’ the doors give way, and the pupils of the School and the 
intrepid combatants, who opposed the weight of their bodies 
and the rampart of their levelled muskets to these attacks, 
fall over one another. 

A mass of people forced the sentinels, and, vociferating 
and brandishing arms of every description, penetrated to, 
surrounded, and pressed upon the government. These men 
came, they said, to bring the final summons of the people, 
and to carry back to them the last word of the, revolu- 
tion. They had chosen for their spokesman a young work- 
man, the Spartacus of this army of the intelligent poor. 
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This was ft man of twenty or twenty-fire years of age, of 
middle stature, but erect and strong, with limbs finnly knit 
and strongly moulded ; his face, partially blackened with 
powder, appeared pale with emotion; his lips trembled 
with anger, and hia ^es, sunk «nder bis projecting fore- 
head, dart^ fire. In bis look the electricity of a whole 
people was oonoentrated, and his physiognomy liad at once 
the character of reflection and •of error, — strange contrast, 
which is found in certain countenances, in T^iiich a notion 
founded in falsehood has nevertheless become a sincere con- 
riction, and a determination to efiect impossibilities. He 
waved in bis left band a strip of red ribbon or cloth, and in 
his right hdd the barrel of a carbine, the butt-end of which, 
at every word he spoke, he caused to ring upon the pave- 
ment, He appeared at once intimidated and resolute. It 
was evident that he was hardening himself against all weak- 
ness or measures of accommodation by some firm determin- 
ation previously taken. He seemed to feel and to bear, 
behind the vast and furious assemblage of which he was the 
organ, but which also hoard him, and ^ould require an 
account of his words. His eyes rolled in vacancy round the 
hall, but ho did not rest them upon the face of any one, in fear 
lest he should encounter another’s look, and be involuntarily 
influenced by it ; his head swayed perpetually from left t6 
right, and from right to left, as if be was himself refiiting the 
objections w'hich would be made to him. He was the per 
souification of obstinacy, the incarnation of a multitude that 
feels its force, and will yield to reason no longer. 

He spoke with that rude, brutal, unanswerable eloquence 
which does not discuss, but commands. His feverish tongue 
was glued to his parched lips ; he had that terrible stammer- 
ing which irritates the uncultivated man, and which redoubles 
his rage by his very inability to give vent to it, and it was by 
his gestures that the sense of his words was completed. All 
were on their feet, and silent, to attend to him. He spoke 
not as a man, but as a people, who will be obeyed, and will 
brook no delay. His imperious mandates would have imposed 
the most minute directions upon the government. He com- 
manded from it the performance of miracles. He repeated, 
in accents of increasing energy, all the conditions of the 
m^ifesto of impossibilities, which the vociferations of tbe 
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people enjoined it to accept and to mlize on the instant^-*- 
the overthrow of all known social order, the extermination of 
property, and of capitalists, spoliation, the immediate instal-* 
iation of the destitute in the community of goods, the pro- 
scription of bankers, of Ifhe rtcli, the mantifactnrets, the 
bourgeob of every condition above those in the receipt of 
wages ; a government, axe |n band, to level every supremacy 
of birth, competence, inheritance, even of labour; finally, 
the acceptance*, without demur and without delay, of the 
red flag, signify to social order its defeat, to the people 
their victory, to Paris a system of terror, and to all foreign 
governments invasion. Each of these mandates was enforced 
by the orator with a blow of the butt-end of his musket upon 
the floor, by the frenzied shouting of those behind him, and 
by stilvos of musketry from the square. 

The members of the government, and the small number of 
ministers and friends who surrounded them, Bastide, Bucher, 
Barth^leiny St. Hilaire, Payer, heard these injunctions to 
the end without interruption, as one listens to deliriiiui, for 
fear of aggravating it by contradiction. But this was a deli- 
rium of sixty thousand men, armed, and masters of g<rery- 
thing ; and there were moments in which the government, 
despairing of the public safety under the pressure of such 
a tumult, bowed its head, shrunk within itself, resolving 
to die upon the breach rather than set up the standard of 
distress and terror to the society which it protected. Cr6- 
mieux, Marie, Gamier Pagds, Marrdst, Bucher, Flottard, 
Louis Blanc himself, replied to the inj unctions pf the 
orator of the people with the intrepidity, the dignity, 
force, and logic, which the reaction arising from such violence 
excites in resolute men. Others endeavoured to seduce and 
captivate the stoical coarseness of this man and his infu- 
riate accomplices by all the blandishments of language 
and of gesture. All was to no purpose. Their eais were 
closed to their accents, and their eyes to their gestures. The 
immediate proclamation of the revolutionary government 
and red flag, without reflection, was the sole answer of 
these men of iron. The less man is enlightened, the more 
exacting is his will ; he borrows from violence in all that he 
cannot obtain from reason, for tyranny is tbe reason- of 
brutality. When one cannot convince or be convinced, he 
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becomes obstinacy personified* Sucb on tbat day was tbe 
p6<y|ple, and attempts haye been made to make it suck again* 

. Lamartine observed this scene from a window with terror* 
Looking now upon the heads of the people which waved to 
and fro on the square, and now upon the smoke, which, 
floating* over the thousands of face^ formed a sort of halo to 
the red . flag, be saw the efforts of his colleagues powerless 
against the obstinacy of these envays of the people. 

Irritated at the insolent defiances of the arrped nmn, who 
never ceased to present his carbine, as an argumetJt from which 
there was no appeal, to men, who, though unarmedf knew how 
to look death in the face, he broke through the groups 
which separated him from tbe orator, approaching, placed 
hie hand upon his arm. The man shuddered, and endeavoured 
to disengage himself, as if he had feared that the touch of 
another would fascinate him. He turned, with savage hut 
f’eai‘ful disquiet, towards his companions, as though inquiring 
with whom he had to do. 

“ It is Lamartine,” said some of his party. “ Lamar- 
tine 1” cried he, distrustfully; ‘‘what does ho want with 
me? I will not listen to him. I wish' that tbe people 
should be obeyed instantly, or, if not,” added he, carrying 
his hand to the trigger, “ no more words, but bullets. Un- 
hand me, Lamartine,” he continued, moving his arm, to dis- 
engage it ; “ I am a simple man, and one that cannot defend 
himself by words, nor answer by ideas. I however know 
how to require. I require what the people has charged me to 
say here. Speak not to me ! Deceive me not ! Lull me not 
to sleep by the ingenious eloquence of your tongue ; behold 
one which cuts everything, — a tongue of fire,” and be struck 
the barrel of his carbine ; — “ there is no other arbiter be- 
tween us.” 

Lamartine smiled at this expression of the poor man, and 
continued to hold him by the arm. “ You speak well,” said 
he; “you speak better than I do. The people has well 
chosen its interpreter ; but to q^eak well is not sufficient ; 
we should understand the language of reason, which God 
has l^estowed upon men of good faith and of good will for 
mutual explanation, and to help instead of destroying another. 
Sincerity of speech is peace among meu. Silent obstinacy is war. 
Do you wish for war and bloodshed ? W'e accept them ; our 
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beads rw deroted ; but then may war and bloodshed fall 
bade upon those who have been unwilling to listen to rea^ 
son!'— Yes, yes! Lamartine is in the r^ht; listen to 
liamartine,** eried his comiudea 
vLamartine then spoke to this man with that eeoent of per- 
suasive sincerity, which hb in his heart felt, and which the 
serious nature of the circumstance rendered deeper and more 
religious. He represented to him that revolutions were bat- 

tles on a grand scale, in which the conquerors had greater 
need of leadeAi aften than before the combat ; that the people, 
however wiblime in action, and however respectable in the 
opinion of the statesman, possessed in the tumult of public 
commotions neithojc the coolness, moderation, nor information 
necessary for its preservation, unassisted^ from the dangers of its 
own triumph ; that the action of internal and external govern- 
ment did not consist in voting such or such a regulation by 
acclamatiou, without deliberation, and arms in hand, at the 
direction of any popular orator, nor in dictating at the point of 
the bayonet arbitrary, violent, and often unjust decrees, at a 
table of conspirators ; that it was necessary to consider, to 
weigh, and appreciate freely, conscientiously, and silently, 
the rights, interests, and wishes of a nation of nearly forty 
millions of men, having all the same titles to the justice 
and protection of a government ; that it was necessary, be- 
sides, to know that Paris was not all France, nor France all 
Europe ; that the safety of the people consisted in Ijalancing 
these great interests against one another, and to do justice 
to the suffering part of the people without injustice and vio- 
lence to other citizens and nations ; that the people who 
should not have patience nor confidenco enoligU in its chiefs 
tp await the time of prosperity w^ould be slaughtered ; that 
it would cause the most promising revolutions to result in 
disorder and anarchy ; that the chiefs who should degrade 
themselves to he the instruments of the fickle wishes and 
tumultuous impulses of tho multitude, would be beneath the 
multitude itself ; for although devoid of its madness, they 
would be the executioners of its errors and fury; that such a 
government, at the absolute dictation of the crowd, would be 
equally unworthy both of the nation and of the devoted *men 
WHO had interposed between it and anarchy; that if liie 
people desired such servants, they had only to enter and 
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itrilte tbem at once, for thoir own resolution was to effect all 
fur tfae people, ei^cept their ruin and dishonour. Lamartine 
finally refused, in a few words, in the name of the govern* 
ment, to erect the red flag, and thus dishonour the past glories 
of the revolution and of France. 

During tlje address of Lamartine, there was seen struggling 
on the ^vage physiognomy of the orator of the poor the in- 
telligence with which it seeraeduto he illumined in spite of 
itself, and of ^that brutal and settled obstinacy with which it 
appeared to he oversliadowcd : it seemed likd^ the conflicting 
clouds and rays reflected in a running stream under a chang-* 
ing skv. ^ ^ 

At last intelligence and emotion prevailed. Letting his car- 
bine fall to the ground, he gave way to tears. They surrounded 
and softened him ; his comrades, still more deeply affected 
than himself, bore him in their arms out of the precincts, and 
caused the column, of which they were the beiid and voice, to 
fell back into the courts, indicating to the people by their 
cries and gestures the sensible words uttered by the govern- 
ment, and the good resolutions they had formed themselves. 
A movement of hesitation, and of roturnhig good sense, oc- 
curred in the palace and at the gates — the government breathed. 

Scarcely, however, had the loaders of the multitude become 
conscious of the shock communicated to the morale of the 
masses by the return of this column to the Plfice de Grdve, 
than they implanted anew among the crowd feelings of im- 
patience and fury at finding themselves deceived in their 
designs. They heaped the terms of trait or and of coward 
upon those who had descended without obtaining the red flag 
and the government of the poor, with the tool for its sceptre 
and the sword in its hand. An u])roar, heavy at first, after- 
wards louder and more sinister, mounted from these floods of 
people to the windows of the palace. Soon these compact 
maasf?s, waving their banners, split like crumbling walls, to be 
succeeded by fresh currents of armed men, forming and flow- 
ing slowly as they pressed with loud shouts through eveiy 
gate and entrance of the building. Panting for the conquest 
of the government, nothing but the pressure alone prevented 
them from a desperate rush uj>on the upper stories. 

The heads, however, of those columns, arriving at the grand 
dftnding-places of the courts, and midway up the staircases, 
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})eoiliiiB .somewhai; enlightened and hnnmnized hy this mi ^ghnir 
with the well-meaning citizens. Some inmstiDle grotqps over 
{>ehetrated to the antoMshambeTS. 

At every instant messages of distress arrive^ through the 
agency of the pupils of the military schools, whose undaunted 
courage braved every danger. Their object was to entreat 
the most influential leaders to show tbemselv^ and so allay 
these last extremities of violence. Marie^ Cr^mieux, went 
out with intrepidity in turn ; the ministers Goudcbaux, Beth- 
mont, and Carnot did the same. Some devoted citizens formed 
themselves into groups, to shield them with their bodies, and 
protect them by the influence of their popularity. For some 
momenta they received respectful treatment, but returned 
worn out and vanquished by the tumult. 

Five times did Lamartine issue forth. He harangued, he 
excited applause among the multitude, and succeeded in 
causing it to draw back a little, while he caused to he 
waved before him the tri-coloured banner, the oflTspring, as he 
termed it, of the revolution, the contemporary of liberty, 
consecrated by the blood of the national triumphs. His gar- 
ments were torn, his head hare, his forehead streaming with 
perspiration. At his apj)roach, enthusiasm and insults were 
excited in almost equal proportions. They refused for a 
long period to listen to him. Vehement apostrophes nailed 
his first words to his lips ; but scarcely liad lie given utter- 
•^ce to a few phrases inspired by the genius of the place, of 
the hour, and of the last extremities in which the country was 
involved, than those nearest to him passed over to his side, 
giving themselves up to his entire disposal. 

Echoing his words, both with voice and heart, they 
drowned his speech with plaudits, v/uich were prolonged in 
passing from hall to hall, and from staircase to staircase, and 
finished at last by melting into tears, and precipitating them- 
selves into his arms. Never was more apparent than during 
these lionrs the intelligoncc, electric sympathies, generority^ 
enthusiasm, and love of the people, who need hut a word m{ 
softening tendency to quiver to a man, even in the very midst 
of insurrection, with the most sublime sentiments of humanity. 

But of short duration were these triumphs of sympathy and 
eloquence ; diffusing themselves hut slowly and imperfectly in 
a crowd of sixty or eighty thousand men, they seemed to 
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evaporate with the last echoes of the orator's voice. Often it 
occurred that he had hardly retired when he heard mumiiirs 
at the foot of the staircases, and shots ^red in the courts, 
which made the bullets whistle over his head, and the stones 
fly from the arches of the staircases. 

Each hour of the day, as it advanced, brought to the hjsur- 
gents fresh reinforcements from the outskirts and suburbs. 
Towards noon the Place de Grd’^ie, and the windows and roofs 
of the houses which surround it, were filled to overflowing 
wdtb people, and seemed hung with red. A movement more 
decisive was made at the approaches and lower parts of the 
building. The cry “To arms!" was raised. Some intrepid 
citizens who wished to oppose themselves to an assault still 
more desperate in its character, were thrown down upon the 
staircases, and trampled under foot. The torrent mounted, 
and rushed under the Gothic arches in front of the vast hall of 
the republic^ strewed with dying men. “ Lamartine ! Lamar- 
tine! cried tho citizens from the extremity of the corridors, 
as they w^ere driven back by tho people. “ He alone can 
attempt to stay such an inundation as this. The people 
wiU listen to no one else. All is lost unless ho appears.” 

Lamartine, wdio, utterly exhausted by eighteen hours of phy - 
sical elforts, lay stretched at length upon the floor, arose at 
these cries, and went out, accompanied by Payer, Jumelie, 
Marechal, and some young and intrepid pupils of the school of 
Saint Cyr, together with a group of generous youths belonging 
to the Polytfjchnic School, and some citizens, who threw them- 
selves in front of him. He crossed the corridors; he ad- 
vanced to the ends of the landing-places ; he descended the 
steps, which bristled on both sides with swords, pikes, daggers, 
gun and pistol barrels, brandished over his head by the hands 
of frantic and sometimes intoxicated beings. Borne along, 
and swimming as it were, upon the very waves of sedition, he 
arrived at the steps which opened upon the square. He 
showed himself ; he spoke. His appearance, which excited 
the curiosity of the people, his gestures, and the confiding and 
open expression of his countenance, still more than his words, 
which were often rendered inaudible by the tumult, drew a 
long manifestation of applause from the multitude. Some 
red flags wesre lowered, and some tri-colours reappeared at the 
windows. 
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He reasoeutded the etaircase, followed by the eohocs of the 
applause of the square, which seemed to fortify him, and, 
as it were, charm him against the balls and poniards of the 
inner groups, “ Traitor ! " cried some men, upon the last 
steps, in tattered habits and of sinister aspects. 

Lamartine stopped, opened his dress, pointed to his breast, 
and looking the mutineers in the face with a smile of pity 
We ! traitors,” he exclaimed, “ if you believe so, strike- 
But even you who say it do not believe it ; for, before betraying 
you, we must fie traitors to ourselves ! Who is it, then, who 
risks most, you or we ? We have put our all at stake ; our 
name, our reputation, and our life. You risk nothing, unless 
perchance to soil your shoes, for it is not your names by 
which the republic has been counter-signed ; and if the 
republic should fall, it is not upon you that the vengeance of 
its enemies will fall/' These words, and the gestures by 
which they were acc(mipanied, took effect upon the good 
sense and reason of the people ; opening their ranks, they 
applauded him as he passed. 

Re-entering the hall, where the wounded were lying, La- 
martine mot a young woman dissolved in tears, who ap- 
proa(?hing, hailed him as the preserver of all. Her husband 
was extended upon a mattress in a corner of the hall, and 
appeared in the last stage of fatigue and sickness. This was 
Flocon, brought back some liours before in a dying state 
from Vincennes, after |Kicifying the faubourg Saint Antoine, 
and preserving the national arsenals. Lamartine clasped 
him by the hand, and thanked him for his courage and devo- 
tion. Thus was this friendship between the republican of a 
whole life and the re]»ublicaii of a day's date, founded, as it 
were, upon the field of battle. 

These triumphs of tlie well-dis]H>sed citizens wore, how- 
ever, but momentary truces ; despair at the iinpotencyof their 
attempts, the vain expectation ' of a result whicli still con- 
tinued to deceive them, the shame at having to retire without 
obtaining anything — hunger, thirst, cold — the frozen pools 
of water, the mud in which they had been standing since 
morning, raised every quarter of an hour new waves upon 
these human oceans. ']’he chiefs who had seen the sun rise 
now saw the daylight fail, but would not let the sun go down 
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upon their defeat A furious horde of hetweeu four and 
five thousand men, which apparently issued from the moat 
remote and indigent quarters of Paris, at about two o'clock, 
mingled with some groups better armed and clothed, passed 
the balustrades of all the courts of the hotel, inundated the 
hall, and, overcoming all opposition, rushed, amid cries of 
death, the clashing of arms, and the firing of random shots, 
into a species of portico rising<>from the centre of a narrow 
staircase, where terminated the passages wliich protected on 
this side the asylum of the government. ^ 

With hair dishevelled, two pistols in his belt^ with excited 
gestures, his lofty stature towering over the multitude, La- 
grange struggled in vain in the midst of his friends of the 
evening before, and of these who now went farther than he did, 
to satisfy and at the same time to restrain the impetuousness of 
this crowd, intoxicated by enthusiasm, victory, impatience, 
susidcion, tumult, and wine, llis almost inarticulate voice 
excited as much frenzy by its tone as it desired to appease it 
by its exhortation. Tossed about like the mast of a ship from 
group to group, ho was homo from the staircase to the passage, 
and from the door to the windows. With arras extended and 
mlutations of the head, he poured out from above to the 
multitude in the courts a stream of supplicating addresses, 
which were carried away by the winds, or drowned in tbe 
bellowing of the lower stories and noise of the firing. A 
weak door, so narrow as scarcely to allow two men to ptuss 
at once, served as a dyke against the crowd, aricsted by its 
own weight. Lamartine, raised upon the arms and shoulders 
of some good ciinzens, rushed to this door. 

Passing it, preceded only by Lis name, he found himself 
anew struggling alone with the most tumultuous and foamy 
waves of the sedition. In vain the men nearest to him 
shouted his name aloud to the multitude, in vain did they 
niiso him at moments upon their entwined arms, to show him 
to tire people and to obtain silence, if only from curiosity. 
The undulating motion of this crowd, the cries, the shocks, 
the resounding of musket-blows against tbe walls, the voice 
of Lagrange, interrupting with its hoarse sentences the short 
periods of silence of tbe multitude, rendered it impossible 
either to stand or to speak. 

. Engulfed, stifled, and forced back against the door which 
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was dosed bebitid bim, there only remained for Lamartine 
to allow this blind and headstrong irruption to pass over his 
body^ while the red flag was raised over the heads of the 
insurgents in token of their triumph over the defeated 
goremment 

At last some devoted men succeeded in bringing him 
a broken straw-bottomed ebair, upon wliich he mounted, and 
was supported on this totttfring species of tribune by the 
hands of his fijiends. At his aspect and calm expression, 
which he endeavoured to make more impassible in proportion 
as he had pd^sions to restrain, at his patient gestures, at the 
cries of the good citizens imploring that he might be heard, 
the crowd, whose attention is always commanded by a novel 
spectacle, began to group itself into an audience, and by 
degrees to abate its noise, Lamartine proceeded several 
times to speak ; but at each successful attempt to obtain 
attention by his looks, his arms, and his voice; in the midst 
of the tumult, the voice of Lagrange, haranguing on his 
side another portion of the people from the window, again 
raised guttural cries and broken speeches, together with such 
a roaring of the crowd as to stifle the words and action of 
Lamartine, and create the triumph of sedition by confusion. 
At length Lagrange wslb quieted and removed from his i)Ost. 
He proceeded to cany persuasion to other parts of the edi- 
fice ; and Lamartine, whoso determination increased with the 
danger, was at last able to make himself l^eard by both 
friends and enemies. 

He commenced by soothing the assemblage by a species of 
hymn upon the victory, so sudden, so complete, and unhoped 
for, even by the republicans most ardent for liberty. He 
called God and man to witness the admiiablo moderation and 
religious humanity which the mass of the people had ex- 
hibited, even in the combat and che hour of triumph. He 
succeeded in rekindling tliat sublime instinct which had 
during the evening thrown this people still armed, but 
obedient and discipline<l, into the arms of a few men who had 
devoted themselves to calumny, exhaustion, and death, for the 
safety of all. 

The crowd at these representations began to experience 
sentiments of admiration for themselves, and to shed tears ©f 
tenderness over the virtues of the people. Enthusiasm soon 
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raided them abore their suspicions, their yengeance, and 
their anarchy. 

Behold what yesterday's sun has seen, citizens I ” eon-^ 
tinned Lamartine. And what will the sun of to-day 
witness ? It will see another ppople, only the more furious 
for haring fewer enemies to combat, distrust the very men 
whom they yesterday raised above them; curtailing tbeir 
liberty, humbling tbeir dignity^ and despising the authority 
which is in fact their own ; substituting a revolution of 
vengeance and of punishments for one of unanimity and fra- 
ternity; and commanding the government to false in token < 
of concord the standard of war to the knife between the 
citizens of one and the same country ! That red flag, raised 
sometimes in terror to enemies, but wliich ought, imme- 
diately after the combat, to be lowered in sign of recon- 
ciliation and peace. I would rather see that black flag which 
sometimes in besieged cities floats like a winding-sheet, to 
distinguish those neutral edifices which are consecrated to 
humanity, and which even the bullet and the bomb must 
respect ! Is it your wish that the banner of your republic 
should be more menacing and sinister than the flag of a bom- 
barded town 

“ No, no 1" cried some of the spectators, ‘‘ Lamartine is 
in the right. Do not let us preserve this flag of terror to 
the citizens!'' “ Yes, yes!" cried others, “ it is ours ; it is 
the people's. It is that beneath which we have conquered. 
Why should we not, after the victory, preserve the standard 
which wc have stained with our blood ? 

‘‘ Citizens,” resumed Lamartine, after having combated 
the change of flag by all the reasons best calculated to 
strike the imagination, and, falling back as it were upon his 
personal conscience as a last argument, thus intimidating the 
people, who loved him by the threat of his resignation; 

Citizens, you have the pow’or to commit violence against 
the government ; you have the power to command it to 
change the banner of tho nation and the name of France. If 
you are so ill advised and so obstinate in error, as to impose 
upon it the republic of a party and the standard of terror, 
the government, 1 am w'ell assured, is as determined as 
* myself to perish rather than to dishonour itself by disobeying 
you. As for myself, never shall my hand sign such a 
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decree ! I will rejeot^ even to deaths this bauner of blood,— 
and you should repudiate it still more than niyself ; for this 
red flag you offer us, has only made the circuit of the 
Champ do Mara, through the* peoples blood in 1701 and 
1798; while the tri-coloured banner has made the circuit 
of the world, with the name, with the glory aud liberty 
of your country !'* 

At these last words, Lartartino, interrupted by almost 
unanimous cries ^ of enthusiasm, fell from the chair which 
served him as a tribune into the anus that wore stretched from 
©every side toVards him! The cause of the new republic 
triumphed over the bloody reminiscences which would have 
hehn substituted for it. 

A general commotion, seconded by tho gestures of Lamar- 
tine, and the exertions of the good ciiizens, made the rioters 
who filled the hall fall back as far as tho landing-place of the 
great staircase, with cries of “ Lamartine for ever ! The 
tri -coloured flag for over !'* 

The crowd, however, carried away by the words it had 
just heard, encountered the head of a new column which had 
been unable to penetrate into the interior, or participate in 
the emotion excited by the oration. This band ascended 
with more spirit and determination than any of the seditious 
bodies, hitherto restrained or dispersed. A collision had taken 
place under the porch, and upon the last steps of the stair- 
cases, between these two crowds, each of which wished to 
draw the other into its own vortex, the one for the re^i 
flag and the other for the one regained by tho persuasions of 
Lamai^tine. The menacing dialogues, impassioned vocifera- 
tions, violent and obstinate gestures, the cries of sufibcation, 
the occasional shots fired from the f(‘ot of tho staircase, 
the strips of red flags, and naked weapons waved over-head, 
made the present melee one of the most tumultuous and sinister 
scenes that had yet occurred in the revolution. Lamartine 
threw himself between these two parties. 

“ It is Lamartine, — make way for him, — listen to Lamar- 
tine!” cried the citizens who bad heard him once. “ No, no, 
down with him ! down with Lamartine ! death to Lamartine I 
no bargains, no talking, — the decree! the decree!” or “To the 
lamp-post with this government of traitors,” howled the 
assailants. 

These words did not cause him either to hesitate, draw 
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back, or grow pale,* After conalderaMe eftbrta^ tho broken 
chair which he had jii»t mounted was dragged to the landings 
place behind him. .He ascended it, and leaned against the jamb 
of the great Gothic gate, which had been pierced with hnUets 
both on that morning and the e\^eniDg before. At his appears 
ance, the fury of the assailants, instead of being tmnqniJlized, 
broke forth in imprecations, clamour, and menacing gestures, 
Musket*-barrels, levelled from afer, upon the steps most distant 
from him, seemed to be aimed at the gate. A nearer group 
of about twenty men, with looks stupifiea by intoxication, 
were brandishing their bayonets and naked swords. Still in , 
advance of these, and almost touching his feet, eight or ten 
furious beings, sword in hand, throw themselves headlong 
as if to batter down the feeble gi*oup which surrounded him. 
Two or three of the foremost appeared to have lost their 
senses. With arms stained with wine, they blindly dashed 
about their naked weapons, which the courageous citizens 
grasped and took up in bundles, as mowers take up sheaves. 
The points of the brandished swords reached every moment 
as high as the person of the orator, and grazed his hand. The 
moment wjis critical, and the triumph still in uncertainty. An 
accident doci<lcd it. Lamartine could not be heard, but would 
not descend. The good citizens were in constemation, and he 
himself expected to bo overthrown and trampled under the 
feet of the multitude. 

At this instant a man, detaching himself from a group on 
the riglit, entered the crowd. He ascended upon a jamb of 
the gate, almost as high as Lamartine, and in sight of tho 
people. He was of colossal stature, and endowed with a 
voice strong as the rearing of an insurrection. His dress 
alone would have attracted the attention of the multitude. He 
wore a loose coat of unbleached linen, old, soiled, and tom, 
like the rags of a mendicant; his wide trousers, flapping 
against his knees, did not reach to his feet, which were bare ; 
liis long large hands })rotruded with half his meagre arms from 
his short sleeves; his open shirt allowed his ribs and the 
musfcles of his breatt to be counted ; his neck and head were 
bare, his hair brown, long, and matted wdth straw and dust, 
floated on both sides of his face ; his eyes were blue, luminous, 
and moistened by tenderness and gentleness ; his open cotin- 

* See Capt. Dunoyer's History of these days, by a Society of 
Gombatants. 
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tenaoiee bt^tlied eaibuismsm erea to tears and delirium, hut 
it was the enthusiasm of hope and of lore. He was a genuine 
type of the people in their moments of grandeur, at onoe 
miserikhle, terrible, and good. A ball fired fironti below had 
just grazed the upper part of^ his nose, near Ms eyes. The 
bloo^ which he did not cease to wipe off, flowed in two 
streams over his cheeks and lips ; but ho did not seem to think 
of his wound ; he stretched cist his arms to Lamartine, and 
inroking him by look and gesture, called him the counsellor, 
light, hrother,'iather, and god of the people. ‘‘ Suffer me 
^to see aud touoh him ! Let me only kiss his hands !” cried be, 
and turning to his comrades, continued, Oh I listen to Mm, 
follow his counsels, embrace him, strike me before you injure 
him. A thousand times will I meet death to preserve this 
good citizen to my countiy.” 

At these words the man, rushing to Lamartine, embraced 
him convulsively, covered him with his blood, and held him 
for a long time in his arms. Lamartine extended to him not 
only Ms hand but his cheek, and was melted by this magna- 
nimous personification of the multitude. At the sight, the as^ 
tonished and affected multitude were themselves softened. The 
love of a man of the people, of a wounded man too, a pauper 
bathed in his own blood, and bearing on his naked limbs all 
the marks, rags, and miseries of indigence, proved to Lamar- 
tine himself, and was in the eyes of the crowd, a visible and 
undeniable token of the confidence to be reposed in the inten- 
tions of this unknown moderator, of the faith to be placed in 
the words of the organ of tlie government. Lamartlflb, ob- 
serving this impression, and the hesitation in the looks and 
movements of the multitude, took advantage of it to direct 
his final strokes at the fickle hearts of the excited peo- 
ple. A prolonged tumult roared at his feet, among those 
desirous of hearing Mm, and those who were detonnined to 
listen to nothing. The beggar still stood at his side, with one 
hand wiping the blood from his face, and with the other, by 
signs, imposing silence on the people. 

” What, citizens V said Lamartine, “ if you had been told 
three days back that you would have overturned the throne, 
destroyed the oligarchy, obtained universal suf&age in the 
name of man, conquered all the rights of citizens, and, finally, 
fotinded the republic, — that republic, the far distant dream 
even of those whp felt its name buried, like a crime, 
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in the inmost recesses of their conscieneea An^ irhAi e 
republic 1 Not one like that of Greece or of Borne, oontainkig 
aristocrats an4 plebeians, mastets and slaves. Not a republic 
like those aristo<^tical ones of modem times, embracing citiseus 
and paupers, some great in the eye of the law, and some little, 
— a people and a patrician order— 4>ut a i*epublic of equality, 
in which is neither aristocracy, nor oligarchy, nor great, nor 
little, patricians or plebeians, masfers or belots before the law ; 
but one in which there is a single people comjjpsed of the uni- 
ver^ body of the citizens, where the public right and power 
are only formed by the right and the vote of eacn individual 
of whom the nation consists, comprised in one single collective 
power, called the government of the republic, and reverting in 
laws, popular institutions, and benefits to that people from which 
it has emanated. If you had been told all this three days ago, 
you would have refused it credence. ‘Three days?' you 
would have said ; ‘vthree centuries are required to accomplish 
such a work of profit to humanity.' (Acclamations.) 

“ Well ! what you hare declared impossible is accom^ 
plished ! Behold our work in the midst of this uproar, these 
weapons, these dead bodies of your martyrs, and still you 
murmur against God and agjiinst us !" 

“ No, no!” cried several voices. 

“ Ah ! you would be unworthy of these efforts,” resumed 
Lamartine, “did you not know how to contemplate and 
acknowledge them. 

“ And what do we ask of you to complete our work ? Do 
we ask for years ? — No, For months ? — No ; not even weeks, 
— only days. In two or three days your victory will be regis- 
tered, accepted, assured, and organized in such a manner that 
DO tyranny, except that of your own impatience, can tear it 
from your hands. And would you refuse us these days, these 
hours, this short interval of calm, these few minutes; and 
woqld you strangle in its very cradle the republic born of 
your own blood ?” 

“ No, no!” again cried a hundred voices. “Confidence, 
confidence I Let us fly to encourage and enlighten our bre- 
thren ! The provisional government for ever ! The republic 
for ever ! Lamartine for ever 1” 

• “ Citizens,” he continued, “ I have been speaking to you as 
a citizen. Now hear mo as minister of foreign affairs. If you 
deprive me of the tri-colour,* mark me, you take from me 
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one-balf of tbe external force of France ! for the only stand- 
ard Europe knows is that of its defeats and our victr>nes, 
and that is the flag of the republic and empire. Looking 
upon the red flag, she will view it as that of a party. The 
l^nner we must hoist in the sight of Europe is that one under 
which our armies have conquered, our triumphs have been 
achieved. France and the tri-coloured flag — the idea is the 
same, tbe fascinating charm is the same, and if it be needful, 
the source of te^r’or to our enemies is the same also. 

“ Oh, suffering and patient people ! ” continued he, “ peo- 
ple who, by the action of this poor but brave man (embracing 
him with his right arm), have shown what disinterestedness 
is to be found in your wounds, what magnanimity and 
reason in your souls! Yes, lot us embrace, let us love one 
another, let us fraternize like one united family, condition 
with condition, class with class, wealth with indigence ! Un- 
grateful, indeed, would ho the government you institute, if it 
forgot that its first care should bo for the most unfortunate. 
For my part, never shall I forget it. I love order, and devote, 
as you s€ie, my life to it. 1 execrate anarchy, because it 
involves the dismemberment of civilized society. I abhor 
demagoguism, because it is a disgrace to the people and a 
scandal to liberty. Lut, rny friends, although l>orn in a more 
favoured and a happier B])liere than you, and precisely, if I 
may so speak, beeauso 1 was born there, because 1 liave 
laboured and suficred less than yourselves, because it has 
been my lot to possess more leisure and reflection to con- 
template your distresses and to pity them from a distance, I 
have always aspired to a more fraternal government, and one 
with laws more imbued with the charity which unites us at 
this moment, in these meetings, llie^^e tears and embraces, of 
which you have given me such evidences, and by which I 
feel mysdf overwhelmed." 

At the moment when Lamartine was on the point of con- 
tinuing, and was stretching out liks arms to invito tbe nearest 
grou|f)S to approach him, he suddenly stopped. His words 
became suspemied on his lips, his action petrified, his looks 
fixed and riveted on an object invisible to the rest of the 
multitude. 

He bad in fact, for some minutes, seen confusedly, through 
that species of mist which extemporaneous speaking casts 
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' before tb© ©yoe of tbe oratox*, a strange incomprebenstble 
figure advancing towards biin, and which he considered to be 
an optical delusion, or the creation of a confused intaglnation* 
This was the bust of a young man, dressed in blue, raised a 
little above the crowd, and approaching without walking, like 
a phantom gliding over the ground without the movement of 
feet. The nearer it approached, the more amazed was Lamar^ 
tine, and the more his words seemed to hesitate. At last 
be recognized the countenance of Louis Bl£yii[C. The face 
had colour, but tbe ©yes were open and fixed as in p fainting-* 
fit. It was in fact Louis Blanc, who, as it appeared, had 
fainted in the lower story, through heat and exhaustion, 
and whom a group of his friends were bearing slowly and 
silently across the mass of attentive people. At the same 
moment, the wounded man who had embraced and pre- 
served Laniai’tine fell exhausted, and overturned the chair 
in his fall. Lamartine was supported by the hands of some 
of the people. Louis Blanc recovered his senses in the air at 
the windows. The confusion which this caused interrupted 
the harangue, but did not destroy its effect. 

Notwithstanding this diversion, tbe peoylle, feeling the re- 
proaches directed against their impatience, and carried away, as 
if for the first time, by tbe vision of their own glory repudiated 
by them in their flag, were, above all, touched with that species 
of confidence reposed in them by a minister of foreign affairs 
wher» sustaining the interests of their adored country. They 
turned back, if it may be so said, against themselves. They 
rushed, putting aside the muskets and lowering the swords of 
those who stood nearest, to embrace the knees and touch the 
luinds of the orator. Tears streamed from all eyes, those of 
the mendicant included, and they mingled with the noble 
blood on his cheek. 

This man had contributed more to the preservation of the 
tri-colour and the republic of 1793, than the voice of Lamar- 
tine or the firmness of the government. After his triumph, he 
was lost and confounded in tbe crowd, which descended to 
the square for the last time. Lamartine was not ©iieii 
acquainted with his name, and has subsequently never seen 
him ; but it is to him that he is indebted for his life, and 
Franc© for h©r banner. 

'Meanwhile a crowd of good citizens bad learned, by the 
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voice of rumour, the scenes of tumult by which tbe governm(Hit* 
Imd for the sps^e of eighteen hours been assailed. It wan 
reported that the psd flag had boon hoisted ; the government 
overthrown, and its members prisoners in the hands of the Ter- 
roriets ; that Lamartine had been wounded by a shot, and seen 
from a window with his face and hands covered with blood. 
They knew not it was that of the poor, but uoble^minded, man. 
Alarm reigned in the distant, confusion in the nearest quartern 

The most coprageous came voluntarily, and by the summons 
only of thej,r own patriotism. They mingled with the masses 
occupying the* Place de Greve. Here they combated, inch 
by inch, and by every method, both of word and action, the 
designs of the seditious, and addressed severe or fraternal 
reproaches to the groups most obstinately bent upon pre- 
serving the banner of terror. It was at this moment that 
cries of “The republic for ever!" proceeding from the stair- 
cases, windows, and courts, and the return of the last irruption 
of invaders, who issued from the great door with the tri-colour 
again raised, restored the courage of the champions of the 
purity of the republic, and threw hesitation and disorder into 
the divided ranks of sedition. The entire square gave way in 
a confused movement of retreat, with cries of “ The republic 
for ever “ The provisional government for ever !" “ La- 

martine for ever I” mingled with some stifled murmurs of anger 
and disappointment. Disordered bands were seen to retire, 
lowering the red flag, along all the openings of the streets which 
lead to the Bastille, or by the quays to the faubourg Saint 
Marceau, and to Bercy. A chant executed by a hundred voices, 
rose like a hymn to the tri-coloured flag, fxom the midst of the 
people remaining on the square. This was the MarmUlm»e* 
Soon the square itself was almost entirely emptied. There 
only remained two or three hundred national guards in uni- 
form near the gates, and a few courageous citizens, who con- 
cealed their weapons under their dresses, ready to devote 
themselves to the cause of the government and of their 
country. 

Air was not, however, over. The red bauds, as they 
retired, were heard to utter threats, and had, by the move- 
ments of their weapons, indicated a return of the insurrection 
with renewed force on the following day. 

While Lamartine was thus struggling and triumphing face 
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tp feoe with the people without, his coHe^ues, from whom he 
ha^ been separated bjr the crowd, sustained with the same 
re^lution the sumrnonings an^ assaults of the partisans of 
violept measures, confounding them by the energy of their 
r^isUnce and the promptness of their reorganization of eyei^*** 
thing. Gamier Pag^% the mayor of Paris, re-established or<fer 
and strict subordination in the Ilitel de Ville, and confirmed, 
nominated, or recalled the mayors»of the different quarters of 
Paris. Le4ru Bollin restored order in the vast establishment 
of the Ministry of the Interior, which had devolved upon him, 
and came to an understanding with Gaussidi^re *for the re- 
modelling of a snmmaiy police, of such necessity in a capital 
without government, and tilled with the elements of disorder 
and crime. In the prevention, too, of the disbanding of our 
brave army, Subervie showed the fire and vigour of his repub- 
lican youth. That army waa for the moment absent from 
Paris ; but its displacement and loss of discipline would have 
disarmed the country while agitated by revolution. Up 
night and day, in uniform and on horseback, at the office or 
at the council, this old man caused his soldiers to feel the 
same forgetfulness of his years that he himself did. Full of 
the recollections of the first republic, ever fresh and active 
on his mind, Subervie did not find it impossible to revive 
those grand days of our armed patriotism of which he had 
j»reserved the enthusiasm. A few weeks later, the pretext of 
his age was employed to remove him from the ministry. It 
was a mistake. Neglecting his ardour, activity, and firm- 
ness, which resembled that of the ancients, they looked only 
at the date of liis birth ; but Subervie was worthy of con- 
tinuing the work of Caniot. 

Arago devoted his entire thoughts to the preservation of 
the scientific department which had been confided to him, — 
that of the Marino. lie struggled undeviatingly against all 
disorganization of the mechanism of government. Goudebaux, 
called at once to the care of the finances, sacrificed to his 
patriotism not only his repugnance, but his interest, and 
sliielded public credit by his probity and skilfulness. 

Gr^mieux, Marie, Carnot, Bethmont, as wtII as Lamar- 
tine, neglected for a few days their loss-important ministries, 
to face the general exigences and the incessant seditions in 
tiie heart of the Ildtel de Ville, that head-quarter of the 
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revolution, ]Marrast, as iudefetigable as he was ftrm, conti^ 
nued night and day at the council- table. Hb i prepared tho 
well-conatrnoted preambles, with instantaneous and luminous 
precision, while Cr^mieux and Marie drew up the decrees, 
and Lamartine the proclamations to the people^ the &rmy, 
and to Europe. • 

At bis re-entrance into the building, henceforth no more 
harassed by sedition, Lam£||rtine found his eollc^ues occupied 
with these important details. 

Breathing orco more, they cast looks of security -and hope 
towards tlm empty square before the hotel. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon. A ray of the sun, 
piercing the February clouds, was reflected on the moistened 
pavements, and iu the pools of water still mingled with blood 
about the dead bodies of some horses, which the scavengers 
were engaged in removing. The tri-colourcd flag had re- 
sumed its place over the statue of Henry IV., and floated at nil 
the windows of the houses. All breathed that still doubtful 
species of serenity which succeeds popular tumults, and 
which, even when experienced, hardly admits of being 
trusted. But the ppople had shown too much feeling and 
even sublimity to prevent the triumph of hope over anxiety 
in the hearts of the members of the government. 

Dupont de TEuro and Arago had returnctl in the after- 
noon, on hearing a rumour of the dangers with which their 
colleagues were threatened. They met in a small apartment, 
left vacant by the diseiicumberment of a portion of the 
edifice, and held a secret council with the members of the 
government present. 

The silence which had succeeded to uproar ; the security 
which had followed agitation ; the hour ; the ray of sun ; 
the feeling which expands the heart, and the hope that 
levels all obstacles ; admiration for a ]>eople so capable of re- 
straining and even disarming themselves at the voice of a few 
unknown citizens', all was of a nature to excite in the soul 
those grand thoughts which spring from the heart, and 
are sovereign policy, because sovereign nature and trutli. 
Instinct is the supreme legislator, and he who enacts laws 
under its guidance, writes under the dictation of God. 

The members of the government were all under the do- 
minion of these impressions, and no moment could be mqre 
favourable to impart its character to the republic by the 
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enactment of some great mea^res* . It was in daty bound 
to respond to the magnanimity of the people by the magna- 
nimity of its own institntioiui* The government did not 
contain at this moment any eingle member whose evil genius 
could imbrue him with the wish to make the republic the 
monopoly of a party to the terroiv*of the rest, and to arm it in 
its victory and tyranny with the proscriptions, spoliations, 
and soadolds of a reign of terror. But the name of the 
republic was dishonoured by such rominiscenoes in. the 
minds of the masses. The blood of 17 9^ discoloured the 
republic of 1790. It was necessary on the first day to 
wash away these stains, to repudiate all connection between 
the two epochs, and to break the weapon of revolution by 
the hands of revolutionists themselves, for fear, lest the mad- 
men, or wretches who had been attempting to pervert the 
people, should subsequently seize on these arms, and cause 
the republic itself to bo confounded with the memory and 
terror of the crimes committed in its name. 

Each of the members present at the council searched the 
depths of his heart and understanding, for the source of some 
great measures of reform, — some great legislative, political, 
and social ameliorations. It is thus that the philosophy of 
revolutions is to bo extracted. It is thus that there can be 
established in a single day, the level between the advanced 
ideas of the period and the past facts of a government. 

By some, was proposed the immediate abolition of negro 
slavery^ — sullying the very morality of our laws, and threaten- 
ing our colonies with perpetual disturbance. By others, the 
repeal of the laws of September, by which the people were 
weighed down by fines equivalent to confiscations. 

Some were for the proclamation of fraternity, as a prin- 
ciple between nations, and by abolishing conquest to abolish 
w'ar itself ; others were desirous to annul the electoral census, 
that political materialism which placed the right of property 
above that of man. All maintained the principle, not only 
of the equality of rights, but also of charity between the dif- 
ferent classes of citizens, a principle capable of application by 
all the institutions for assistance, succour, association, and 
beneficence, compatible with the liberty of capital and the 
security of proi>erty, the first charity of governments aiming 
at the preservaiion of society and the protection of family. 
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As soon as these great democratic truUis, Ta|ndly {<^t| 
rather than coldly discussed, were conrerted into decrees, 
these decrees passed in the form of proclamations to the 
people, under the hands of one of the members, ministers, or 
secretaries of the government Printers, established in* the 
lobby at the door of the council-chamber, receiv^, printed, 
and distributed them through the windows to the crowd, and 
couriers conveyed them to Jhe departments. It was the ex- 
temporaneous burst of the eloquence of a century to which 
the revolution A ad just given language ; the rational explo- 
sion of all ijie Christian, philosophical, and democratic truths, 
which had been engendering for half a century in the minds 
of enlightened originators, or in the confused aspirations of the 
nation. But the experience of this half-century had brought 
to maturity the ideas of tho country, and of the men who 
were thus issuing decrees in its name. This experience had 
taken its seat in the persons of Dupont de TEure, Arago, 
Marie, Carnot, round the table, where these truths received 
at once their realization and their degree* It was a remark- 
able circumstance, that in so gifted and prolific a sitting, 
there was not a single specimen of rashness or exaggeration 
in the acts and words of this government of enthusiasm ; not 
one amongst these legislators would Lave to efiace at a later 
period a single engagement contracted with the countiy and 
futurity. Each of these decrees might remain as Jaw in the 
hands of a national assembly. When the sitting had almost 
terminated, and the plan of the republic was thus completely 
sketched, Lamartine commenced speaking with unea^ hesi- 
tation. An idea had been revolving in his mind since the 
evening. He had kept brooding over it before producing it, 
being apprehensive of presenting it before its maturity. He 
did not distrust the hearts of bis colleagues, but ho distru^t^ 
some of the prejudices of their minds. It was evident by his 
attitude and accent that ho was afraid of compromismga 
great truth, and a great political virtne, by premature pro- 
duction. He wislied to present them at first in the form of a 
doubt, to aDow this measure, when first looked at, to be per- 
haps adjourned, and to he resumed afterwards on refiectiicm- 

“ Messieurs,” said he, “ revolutions also have an i^nmense 
progress to make, and a generous tribute to pay at lust to hu- 
manity. I am 80 convinced that this progress is command^ 
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by God, and would be eoinprebondad and bkseed by ina^, ;ib^ 
if I were tie jGirst diokitor and 4is<JOTe?per of this reroluti^, 

I should not hesitate to naake ibis the first decree of the te* 
public. And by this decree alone I would gain for it more 
free hearts in France and Europe tlmn hundreds of repressive 
lawSvof exile, proscriptions, confiscations, and punishments 
would erer bind to it in forced fidelity. I would ab(dkh 
capital punishment. • 

I would abolish fpr every reason, {or society has no 
longer need of it ; its example in inflicting uea^ on tlie cri- 
minal perverts more than it intimidates. Blood calls for 
blood, Tbe principle of the inviolability of human life would 
be better defended if society itself would reco^ize this inviola- 
bility, even in the evil-doer. But if this grand advance in 
your criminal legislation ought to be reserved to the national 
assembly, sole mistress of her social laws, I would, at least, 
immediately abolish it in political cases. 1 would thus 
disarm the people of a weapon which they have in all revo- 
lutions turned against themselves. I would reassure those 
timoroifti imaginations who dread to find in the republic the 
era of fresh proscrip^ons. I would pht hur^an blood out 
of the question. I would inaugurate the reign of democracy 
by the most divine amnesty, and by the most intelligent 
courageousness of heart, ever proclaimed by a conquering 
people with their feet still in blood. I would boldly burl 
this defiance of generosity to the enemies of democracy ; and 
if over the republic should succumb, it should at least not be 
by her own crime, and she would soon revive, out of the 
admiration with which the world would regard her.” 

Lamartine saw by the countenances of his colleagues that 
thisf proposition, although it astonished their minds by its 
audacity, had yet a charm for every heart. All declared 
those sentiments to be their own. Some objections were 
raised on the score of time and legal obstacles; bat the 
project was rather adjourned for subsequent consideration 
than entirely set aside. 

Lamartine was content with having excited this inward 
feeling* He had dived into their thoughts, and he confided 
in the future. IJe did not press the subject. The future 
would report to him tlie interior working of a truldi in 
rightly-framed minds and generous hearts. 

B 
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Tb 9 trace seemed destiaedi 4o eadara thioagboat the lught. 
13ie Bomoa ended with the di^ylight The minds of men^ how^ 
ever^ were not devoid of anxiety for the next day, an4 re-^ 
new of hostility threatened d)y the Terrorist and Communist 
hands. In the absence of regular force, with which those 
composing the ghvemment were totally unprovided, each ctf 
them appeal to his own personal energies and the good 
ditisens of his quarter. They were conjured to surround the 
Hdtel de Ville before daylight with a rampart of breasts or 
bayonets , to intimidate the rioters, should they attempt a last 
assault. The day was destined to be decisive. 

Lamartine quitted the seat of government, and employed a 
part of the night in rallying bis friends around him, and dis- 
tributing them through the city, to recruit, from house to 
house, those courageous men who were disposed to oome 
voluntarily, one by one, to save the flag and the purity of the 
republic. He particularly warned the^ young men belonging 
to the Polytechnic and Normal schools and tlmt of Saint Cyr, 
as well as the students of law and medicine, knowing the 
ascendancy exercised by these youths over the people, who 
respected in them the flower of their race. The mes- 
sengers, returning to Lamartine I>efore daybreak, reported to 
him the unanimous and heroic devotion of the young men. 
They had all risen to go from door to door to warn their 
comrades, and there was not one amongst them who would not 
have given his life to prevent the republic from the profana- 
tion of demagogues in its cradle. Wives excited their 
husbands, mothers their sons, sisters their brothers ; they ^ 
would have fought themselves, had their sex allowed them 
the use of arms. In heart, at least, they did combat for 
the safety and purity of the revolution. It is a peculiar 
characteristic of the foundation of the republic, that the 
lettered and military youth were engaged in it from the 
first hour, and without pause, as undaunted in moderation 
as in impulse. They unanimously entertained a p^on 
for philosophical democracy, and a horror of the aanguiuaiy 
spirit of demagogues. They were young in heart and ol4 
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in wisdom. Lamaitine^ from tlie very 6rst. olbssrved 
l^bonomenotit and, saTOunded l^y tbe young TolunteTO Who 
crowded round him, he conceived good ommis for ther^id>lk* 
Moderation would assuredly triumph. 'Wherever the heart 
of the young is, there is the spirits of the future. 

j^ve or mx thousand ami^ mtisena appeared on the fol- 
lowing day before dawn, called together by the single impulse 
of dedre for the public safety, •at the gates and prind^t 
Qutletaiof the H6tel de Ville. Upon the arrival of the scat- 
tered bands who bore the red flag, they encountered a re- 
sistance which disconcerted their projects. Tne Place de 
Gr^ve was soon covered by a multitude, whose composed 
fl^ct and physiognomy, at once animated and firm, attested 
the grave thoughts of a people engaged in its own regenera- 
tion, rather than of those intoxicated and sanguinary ideas 
indulged by a mob whose next step would be s^tion. 
The memhm of the government were all at tbeir posts, with 
the exception of the minister of the interior, who was 
intrusted with the safety of Paris, and who did not present 
himself till later in the evening. Each time that Dupont de 
TEure, Arago, Marie, and Cremieux wcr5 seen at one of the 
windows, a hundred thousand heads were uncovered. Cries, 
gestures, and clappings of liands recalled them to the sight 
and enthusiasm of the [>eople. The groups, bearing the red 
flags, less numerous and compact, appeared isolated in the 
midf^ of this crowd. These depressed flags were seen in 
quick succession lowered amid the aversion of the mass^. 
The true people had reassumed the place of which dema- 
gogues and their followers wished to dispossess them. 

The members of the government and the ministers resumed 
their labours for universal reorganization with more marked 
concurrence on the part of the good citizens. It was debated 
in a secret council what attitude tho repulflic should assume 
with reference to the king, his family, and ministers, and also 
the princes who commanded in Algeria. Some men con- 
nects with the government, believing that resistance would 
be excited in the interior in the name of royalty, urged the 
government to adopt measures not of rigour, but of prudence 
towards the fugitives. To institute a search for the minis* 
tdrs, who were still concealed in Paris, and might easily he 
discovered by means of domiciliary visits; to pursue the ting 

n 2 
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mud ^aoii> ^ho were wandering upon ike roads leading 
towards England, which it was not di&cult to cdbae against 
them to overta]<e the duchess of Orleans and her sons, 
whose traces were followed, and whose asylum was saspeeted 
even hy the metnhers of CI^b government ; to retain these 
two generations of royalty as hostages of the republic ; to 
confiscate their immense possessions ; to put restraint upon 
their persons ; to bring tbosC ministers to trial upon whom 
the passionate ve^^geance of the moment threw the blame of 
the blood sbed in Paris — such were the counsels that some 
|H)litieians, who wished to conform to revolutionary routine, 
whispered from without to the dictators. 

These counsels wore instantly rejected by the good sense 
and unanimous generosity of the government. Seize the 
ministers ? It was, upon the one hand, to bear hardly upon 
misfortune and convert faults into crimes ; on the other, as 
in 1830, to prepare for tlio republic and government the 
embarrassments of an uncertain trial, in which it would be 
as dangerous to condemn as to acquit. To pursue the king 
and his family ? It would be to bring them back to Paris, 
into the midst of a people who, just and compassionate to- 
day, might be irritated and vindictive to-morrow ; it would 
be, perhaps, to bring to the chances of an unknown futurity a 
prey for a reign of terror, and the victims for an odious scaffold. 
To detain the duchess of Orleans and her children ? It would 
be to imprison misfortune and to punish innocence. Con- 
fiscate the personal property of the royal family ? It would 
bo to confound the king and the man, and public domains 
with private possessions. It would be to strike at the principle 
of property in the highest fortune of the empire, at the 
very moment when the government and society wished to 
defend, in property, the basis of families, and the existence of 
future generations. Policy, morality, and good feeling com- 
manded the government to fortify the republic against these 
dangers, these political severities and rigours. All notions 
and acts of national recrimination were rejected with indig- 
nation, The revolution with wliich the government h^ 
associated themselves, to save and exalt it, was not to become 
a shameful relapse of the people into the scandals and crimes 
of all preceding revolutions. It was to be a victory, and 
not a measure of vengeance ; an advance in sentiment and 
public reason, and not a vile satisfaction given to the 
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jealous and oruel instincts of parties. Some >ronI3^ 
l^ave wlsbed to gd to greater lengths, in a defihnee hurled at 
opo© against th© persooutors and courtiers of the faUen dynaie- \ 
tiea They spoke of the speedy possibility of readmitting 
without danger the whole of these dynasties, interdicting to 
them only for a certain number if years the office of president 
of the republic. 

“The true dynasty,” said “hamartine, “is aniyersal suf- 
frage. , The people never permit the crown of sovereignty to 
be torn from their head to restore it to a%raily. Nations, 
once upon the throne, abdicate no more. Let us accustom • 
them to consider themselves inviolable in the face of those 
whom they have dethroned.” 

These suggestions, apparently somewhat premature for the 
morning after a revolution; were only a subject of conversa- 
tion; but the measures of safety for the ministers, and of 
national generosity for the members of the deposed dynasty, , 
were converted into secret resolutions. In order to effect a " 
bettor reception of these on the part of the people, and to 
reassure the people while preserving the life and liberty of 
the king, the governineut proceeded to proclaim the abolition 
of royalty under every lace that had disputed the crown for 
the space of fifty years. 

Lamartine took upon himself, upon his personal responsi- 
hllity, and at his own risk and peril before the people, to 
allo\y th© ministers to escape, if seized in their places of re- 
treat ; he caused also the track of the king, queen, and prin- 
cesses, together with the children of the latter, to be followed, 
and sent commissioners accredited by himself, to aid, in case 
of necessity, their departure from the French territory; to 
convey to them the sums indispensable for their subsistence, 
and to give them as far as the frontiers, not only protection, 
but also those tokens of respect which reflect honour upon 
tlie people w-ho confer them, as much as they console the 
victims of human vicissitudes. 

The minister of finance was authorized to assign to him, on 
demand, under the head of secret service money, a sum of 
three hundred thousand francs for the safety of the royal 
personages. He took fifty thousand only, which he credited 
.to the account of foreign aflairs, in order to transfer them to 
the commissioners at their departure. The precaution was 
useless, for no expense was incurred. It will be seen in the 
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□ uel wbai prevented that nse of it which the gov^vttt^pi 
I ibnthorused. In this sitting the council framed its decrees 
a$ it were under the dictation of the nations^ feeling , and 
the applause of the public square. I'he day advanced, but 
the people, who from early dawn continued to arrive in 
innumerable masses, were ueVer weary of taking part in the 
proceedings of the government. A mighty chorus of voices 
under the windows, upon th:3 quays and bridges, found its 
way by hymns, acclamations, and murmurs, to the hall of 
deliberation. Bi*^ they respected its mystery and liberty at 
the moment. < 

The faces of the members of the government beamed at last 
with serenity. The thought which had been impressed in 
their hearts the evening before by Lamartine could not fail, 
at such an hour, to mount to their lips. 

Joy is magnanimous in the masses, and this thought floated 
in the eyes of all. Louis Blauc proceeded to giye expression 
to it. 

I was, gentlemen,” said he, “ forcibly struck yesterday 
with the idea of M. de Lamartine, an idea which, at flrst 
sight, appeared to me too advanced for the present state of 
aftairs, but which the generosity of the people has matured 
in twenty-four hours, and which they are, perhaps, capable 
to-day of comprehending and accepting, — the idea, in short, 
of disarming the people of that punishment of death which 
saddens hearts, envenoms opinions, and imbrues the conquests 
and even the virtues of the people in blood. I demand that 
we deliberate anew upon this proposition of M. de Lamartine, 
and that we grant to humanity this gift, as a joyous welcome 
to democracy 

Lamartine thanked his young colleague with heart and 
look, and seized the liand which had been extended to take 
up his own thought. The deliberation was a short exchange 
of assent and reciprocal congratulations. The heart stifled the 
timid objections of the head. The greatness of the act* by 
which seven men, whose feet had been steeped in the blood 
of civil war the evening before, dared to propose to this 
people to abandon for ever the sword and s<^oJd, elevated 
the thoughts and the courage of all. A superhuman inspiration 
was visible in the attitudes of those who were deliberating.* 
Their eyes were moistened, their lips trembled, and their 
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hflods shook as in fever> while their pens ran over the paper. 
Each sought a form of expression, worthy of the thought, to 
present to the people. That of Lammine, corrected and 
ameliorated by a phrase of Louis Blanc, was adopM. Alter 
having heard it, the members present rose, with an electric 
movement of enthnriasm. Dupont de rlBure, Lamartine, 
Arago, Marie, Crdmioux, Pagnerre, threw themselves into 
each otheris arms, like men #bo Iiad preserved the whole 
human race from deluges of blood. They put on their tri- 
coloured sashes, solo marks of their sovereign functions. They 
prepared to present, for the ratifiGation of people, the 
adventurous decree which they had dared to propose in its 
name. Lamartine was intrusted with this app^ to the 
hearts of the multitude. 

The voices of those who filled tho H6iel de Ville 'announced 
to the people without that the provisional government were 
about to descend. A confused escort was formed around them. 
They passed the steps, under an arch of peaceful weapons 
and floating banners, and appeared at the grand flight of 
steps before the palace. 

Dupont de TEure, bowed down by fatigue, but sustained by 
courage, gave one arm to Lamartine, and the other to Louis 
Blanc. A strict silence was preserved by the crowd. * 

Lamartine, advancing as far as the gate, mounted on 
an estrade near the cannons, and uttered, at the full pitch of 
the human voice, a few phrases of congratulation and good 
augury over the thousands of heads which bowed before 
him. Their heads were uncovered ; the sun was shining upon 
them, and their looks and half-opened lips seemed to pant 
for the words before hearing them ; those nearest to the 
speaker transmitted them to the more distant. Lamartine 
spoke slowly, as the mariner on the sea, to give time to the 
sounds to glide over these human waves. 

He commenced by softening and, so to speak, sancti- 
fying the multitude, in order to prepare them, by a religious 
accent and sentiment, for the decree which he wished to 
carry by universal assent. When he saw composure upon 
their faces, emotion in their eyes, and acclamations on their 
lips, he then read the decree. 

’ A slight hesitation, of astonishment, was manifested among 
•some groups. A murmur might destroy all, but it did not 
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Uurst At eaoti phrase of the preamble am! decree^ 

the people^ beholding their own grandeur in the idea of tho 
government, interrupted the reading by dappings of hands 
and bienedictions, winch spread themselves like the breeze on 
the sea* The decree was received as the message of good 
tidings of humaufty. The government re-entered the ves** 
tibule obeyed and adored* 

The remainder of the day was devoted to joy* Had the 
revolution but this day,” said Dupont de TEure, “ and if this 
were the sole hotr remaining to me, I would not regret the 
eighty years l»f labour which God has assigned to me.” 

Upon quitting the Hotel de Ville, to take the measures 
agreed upon relative to the royal family, Lumartiiio was 
recognized by some people at the entrance of the quay. In 
an instant the whole crowd in the square wfis impelled to 
form a retinue for him. Tlie gestures and words he <‘m[»loyed 
to dismiss it were inenbetuaL A long column of citizens of 
every class, mostly workmen, accompatijed him with their 
benedictions' and songs as far as the Tuileries. Arrived at the 
gate of that palace, the multitiulo which formed the liead of 
the cortege wished that he should enter, as though the people 
wished to assort its sovereignty by installing the new govern- 
ment in the residence of the nionarclis. Lamartine opposed 
this wdth energy. 

The citizens,” said he, in whom power is temporarily 
placed by the people, sliould have no palaces but their own 
houses.” 

He dismissed a part of his retinue ; the other port.ion con- 
ducted him by the bridge and the Rue dii Ilac, as far as his 
residence. The crowd drew up respectfully before liis door, 
Lamartine harangued them upon the thrcsliold : — 

‘‘You have shown to-day, to (JoJ and to men,” said he, 
“that there is nothing which cannot be obtained from such 
a people, by appealing to their virtues. This day wdll l>e 
inscribed in your history amongst the greatest of your na- 
tional grandeur ; for the glory you have acquired i:i H will 
call down upon you neither *1110 maledictions of victims, nor 
the resentment of nations, but the blessings of posterity. You 
have torn the flag of terror from the bands of the second re- 
public ! You have abolished the scaffold I Enough for two 
days. Go and reassure your families and your children 
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in bomes, and tell theio that yon have deserved well 
only of history, but of humanity and of Ood/' 

After night-fall. Lamartine went out ftloae and on foot^ 
wrapped up in his cloak, to avoid recognition, and proceeded^ 
to the house of M. do Mosi tali vet, the friend and eonhdant of 
the king. Lamartine did not doubt that M. de Montalivet 
was acquainted with the designs, the route, or asylum of the 
royal family, lie assured the e:!e*niinister that the govern^* 
inout had more dread of the seizure of the fugitives than they 
could themselves have of being arrested. He^confided to him 
the sheltering intentions of hie colleagues ; ana the sums 
phwed at liis disposal to facilitate the fugitives' departure 
from the territory, and to offer the first bread of exile to those 
who had the evening before been on the throne of France. 
He conjured liim to yield himself up to his discretion and 
the magnanimity of the government, which was decided to 
prevent, oven at the cost of its own popularity, a crime, a 
eubji'ct of rcmorfc(‘. and a disgrace to the rej)ublic. 

M. do Montalivet was touched by this loyalty and mag- 
aanimity of a government, which so well interpreted the 
minds of a g»mt peo]»lc ; but he knew notlfing as yet, except 
the direction of the king’s flight. 

Thus prince, upiJii (putting Paris, escorted by a regi- 
ment of cuirassiers, had stopped for some minutes at Saint 
loud, persuaded that the revolution had been suppressed 
by his abdication, and that his grandson already reigned in his 
stead. He liad written to M. de Montalivet to send to him, 
at bi^ chateau of Eu, the papers and articles which his hur- 
ried d('parturo had ]jroventecl him from taking from the 
Til dories. From Saint Cloud he continued his imite to the 
^.^luttcau (UEii, — the retreat which he had prepared for his old 
age, — the a <yl urn which ho had destined for his widow, — the 
lonil which lio had raised for Iris aslics, and for those of the 
children who had preceded him to the grave. 

The aii'^ious affection of M, do Montalivet had been unable to 
learn m()rc respecting the lot of the king whose friend ho was. 
He knew mly that after a brief stay at Eu he bad departed, 
disguised and unattended, in a carriage, by circuitous roads, 
and that he was either actually einbarked on the British 
» Clmnncl, or wandering along its coasts. He gave his promise^, 
to. Lamartine to communicate to him any information which 
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miglit feach bim. Lamartbo returned, caneed a tmTelling- 
eandage to be prepared, and requested the eommi^ionetts, 
by him, to"" be re^y to set out at the first si^al, to 
proceed as the eort^ffe of protection and respect, destined by 
the goYcminent to the royal exilfes* One of the commis- 
sioners whom Lamartine had charged with this delicate and 
pious duty was the grandson of Lafayette. He considered 
that in case the king shoulf have been recognized and arrested 
at Bouen, Havre, or any other town upon the coast, the 
name of L|rfayette, dear to the revolution and a pledge of 
respect for the king himself, would protect the roytil family, 
and assure the execution of the measures of personal invio- 
lability and becoming treatment taken for their free depar- 
ture, The two other commissioners designated were M. de 
Champeanx and M. d^Argand, particular friends of Lamar- 
tine, and men of courage and intelligence, both with hearts 
devoted to their mission, and initiated into the intentions with 
which this measure of safety was framed. 

The morrow was the day appointed by the government for 
the proclamation, or rather the acclamation, of the republic 
on the Place do la Bastille. For the people it was an empty 
eeiemonial ; but for the government a twofold political 
measure : it wished, in the first place, to verify by an au- 
thentic solemnity, the defeat of the partisans of the red flag, 
and of the republic of violence ; it wished, next, to review 
the national guard of Paris, and to ascertain tlie civic force 
which the well-disposed citizens could supply it with, in case 
of need, against sedition. It was problematical whether the 
moral spirit of the national guard of Paris, composed in a 
vast majority of the bourgeoisie^ would, after the downfall 
of the government, consider itself to have been vanquished 
with royalty. Would it abandon the streets to the armed 
combatants of the three days, who alone were anned; or 
would it rally round the republic, as it had rallied, during 
the straggle, round the revolution ? Would it associate itself 
with the unanimity of the people, in one and the same ardent 
pursuit of order and of liberty ? This the government wished 
to know ; this it wished especially to demonstrate, in order to 
produce an imposing effect upon agitators, by the harmoni* 
^ousness and magnitude of the manifestation. 

The proclamation and military display under the column * of 
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bad been fixed the eveaing before for two o'blet^ ’m the 
afternoon ; hist while the ^fibrent fogloQf were taking tbeit 
|>psitioiia upon the bouierarda, and the i^ple were poming 
into the Rue Saint Antoine, and the quarters wbiidi dwhsurge 
tbeir currents into the Bastille, an^ the corii^e^t the govern* 
ment waS forming in the square, a new sedition, but a sedition 
of ideas rather than of anger, was munnoring londljr under 
the windows, and in the halls of ftie H6tel de Ville. 

The terrorists, the communists, the demago^es, vanqnished 
the evening before, seemed to have renounc^ fr^h assanits 
for the moment. The energy of the good citizens, the 
wisdom of the mass of the people, bad driven them back into 
the shade, and into inactivity ; and they had preserved of their 
repudiated banner only the red cockades and ribbons, which 
they affected to wear still on their heads and in their coats. 

There exists, however, in Paris, a mass of workmen, 
artiste, and artisans, belonging to those employments in which 
the hand and mind are most closely connected : printers, en- 
gravers, mechanicians, cabinet-makers, locksmiths, carpenters, 
and others, forming together a mass of about fifty thousand 
men. These artists, artisans, and workmen are, in general, 
born, domiciliated, and established, or married, in Paris ; and 
they receive considerable salaries at those periods when in- 
dustry competes for their services. They have their moments 
of leisure, and they employ them, some in profligacy and 
debauchery, to an extent which their labour can never sufiS- 
ciently gratify ; the greater portion of them have their pro- 
fessional Studies, their reading, their courses of science, phi- 
losophy, and religion, by which their minds are sharpened for 
politick or social controversies ; an inferior, but still an edu- 
cated stratum, under that great one of intelligence and letters 
which covers the moral soil of France. 

These men form the Mte of the portion of the people 
working by hand, and may be said to be confounded by 
information, manners, and dress, with the classes who live by 
the liberal professions ; at the root, on a par with those 
devoid of all property, but at the top, already on a level with 
the respectable oitixens. They have among themselves, in their 
respective trades, their societies, unions, organizations for 
miStual assistance, orators, delegates, who obtain a hold upon, 
their confidence, and who discuss their interests with the 
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eootrftCim; id sufficient |>^bify to dstest blood, to Bbriuk * 
with horror from pillage^ to be repugnaut to diebrder; ,» 
they are eufficieutly informed to be aeceasiMe to sophistry, 
biit pot profound enough to put it to coufueion Bad to re^l it. 

Jt was among these men ^at fbe ditfereut Socialist schools, 
which had sprung up since 1830, at Paris, Lyons, Eonen, and 
in <3ermany, recruited the greatest number of their followers. 
The problem, up to the pefiod without radical solution, ef the 
inequality of human situations, extreme misery by the side 
of extreme wcafth, scandalised them, as it has scandaiisiod, and 
without eiiect, all the , philosophers and religions men of all 
ages. They flattered themselves at having found a solution, 
some by tlie imitation, with Fourrier, of the monastic system ; 
others by that of the brutal Indian system of castes, with 
Saint Simon ; others by the religious united possession of land, 
with Pierre Leroux ; others by the suppression of the sign 
of riches in specie, with I’roudhon ; the great proportion, re- 
volting at the impossibility, violence, and chimorioal projects 
of these schools, had imagined they liad found a practical 
adjustment in the system, at first sight less unreasonable, and 
in appearance less subversive, of Louis Blanc. 

Tliis system, called by tlio elastic name of association, and 
in fa<^t applicable with advantage within certain limits, was 
generically defined by them as the organization of labour. 
Now, organization ot labour thus conceived, being nothing 
but the enslavement of capital, and the sovereign and arbi- 
trary fixation of wages by the state, suppresses the fiee action 
of the proprietor, and the interest in his own labour Oh the part 
of the workman ; and, consequently, suppresses capital, wages, 
and labour at a single blow. It is the mammum generalized, 
and bearing upon the entire industrial an<l territorial society. 
It is making the state, God, and labour the slave ; it is the 
death-blow to all free dealing between man and man, 
under the pretence of destroying the abuses of competition. 
This party abolishes, purely apd simply, tlie possession and 
liberty of capital ; that is to say, it indirectly abolishes pro- 
perty in the same way as all the other schools of this nature ; 
and with property it would abolish society, the tie of family, 
and man. This last system, nevertheless, exposed with much 
faiths moderation, and eloquence by the young writer, Lad not ' 
convinced, but dazzled a considerable number of these work* 
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mi 0 ^ Xonis Blaiio their apostle ; they believed ia hin^i, 
if apt as a diseoverer, at least, as their lapater apd p;pi(l6 m 
the mvpstigation of the in^trial, problem*, Its final con^ 
qticaees did not strike them< — ^Lonis Blanc did not seem 
to avow them to himself ; for he destroyed when he thought 
he was simply ameliorating. * ^ 

The masses had been for several days worked npon by these 
shadowy ideas. They beheld tlmir master at the gates dP 
power in the post of secretary, and soon to be member of the 
goveniment. They were i)erbaps instigated ^ the ambitioiis 
desires concealed under a popular name. The^ wished to 
profit by the breach opened by the revolution to every inno- 
vation, to launch their system upon Uie republic, and so to 
confound it from the first day with tliat itself, that the two 
would no longer admit of separation. 

They had been pouring armed since morning upon the 
square and into the Hotel do Ville. They had been sending 
deputations upon deputations to the members of the govern- 
ment to demand that Louis Blanc should be appointed minister 
of progress, and the words “ organization of labour '* be in^ 
etantly inserted in the programino of the pi^omises guaranteed 
to the people. Louis Blanc himself strenuously advised his 
nomination to this vague and undefined office. He appeared 
to believe that this satisfaction to bis name would of itself 
appease the multitude. 

The whole of the members of government energetically 
resisted, during five hours of agitation, the reiterated sum- 
monses of industrial Socialism under every form. By turns, 
Dupont de TEurc, ^rago, Goudehaux, and Marie harangued 
tho delegates in unmeasured terms, but were unable to restrain 
tho urgency of their solicitations. 

It was demonstmted to them, but to no purpose, that the 
hand of the republic, pressing thus upon capital, would cause it 
instantly to vanisli or bury itself; that all labour and all 
wages would disappear with it ; that in matters of business 
liberty and security were the essence of all industry and com- 
merce ; that, what they demanded would prove the suicide of 
the workmen. All objectiems were stifled by vociferations. 
A thousand fonus of expression were attempted to find one 
which would satisfy them without binding the republic in an 
impracticable sophism. It was even proceeded to such a 
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lengtii to write the wozri pi'^ization of labour, dofiniog 
the wofi^ inoffeiielrely and pmctioally, and giving it the sole 
66Q90 which it could assume under the hand of the legislator 
^hat of an attentive superintendence of labour and aid 
to the labourers. A venr large majority of the government 
refused to sign a word of double interpretation^ and the work- 
men themselvei^ would not accept it on these terms. 

The irritation, formidahle^at such a moment, increased. A 
final deputation filled the halls, and those composing it struck 
the council-table with their fists, or the handles of their 
weapons. Lamartine, standing, in the faces of the most 
animated delegates, spoke to them in the name of his col- 
leagues with the resolution of men who are exposing their 
own lives for the protection of society. “ Citizens,” said be, 
pointing to the square where their comrades, with lighted 
matches, guarded four pieces of cannon posted at the gates, 

you should put me to the mouths of those cannons before 
making me sign these two words associated together — * orga- 
nization of labour,"' A murmur of astonishment and anger 
arose in the halls. The table only separated Lamartine and 
his colleagues from the most incensed of the workmen. 

“ Sufier me to speak reason to reasonable men,” continued 
Lamartine. ‘‘ I am going to tell you why it is I will never 
sign the decree. My reasons are two, citizens. The first is, 
that 1 believe myself neither more nor less intelligent than any 
other man of my age and country, and that after twenty 
years of reflections and studies upon the conditions of industrial 
society, it has been found an impossibility for me to under- 
stand these two words united, one of which excludes the 
other. I will not sign what I cannot understand. 

The second is, that if we should promise to you the organ- 
ization of labour, we should promise what no human power 
could fulfil. I will not give ni^ signature to engagements 
which 1 cannot perform to the people." 

These firm words, accompanied by the tone of conviction 
which inspired them, began to make the most intelligent and 
moderate workmen reflect. Lamartine, opportunely profiting 
by their softened dispositions, invited them to a free and frank 
discussion of the important question in agitation under the 
republican institutions. He treated it in extension, in details, 
and with proofs. He demonstrated by the absurdity of the 
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vanity Bad ^iaosaess of the cdF’tibf , 

T^atian of lihart^ of eftpital^ in ^dui^iy^ . Be tho 
impracticability of 1%Sr ^fstem palpable to theee mea» wboe© 
fanaticmm had been excited by a mere ifbrd. He laid th^ 
word bate before theif eyesj and drew forth from it its pallity, 
its emptine^ and the ruin which Vould occur to all trough 
the opprea^n of a few. 

Yon eee iC he added, in demanding the absolute oontrd 
of the ide>te over capital and wages ; it is the annihilation of 
capital, Tilt* of the source of all lal^ur, of whifli you ate made 
to dream. It is hunger and thii^t ; it is the misery and ema* * 
elation of yourselves, of your wives and children, that you are 
demanding. But we will be courageous enough to refuse you 
these scourges, which you mistake for realities, and which as 
yet are only the representations of illusion and miseiy. No ; 
wo win not be accomplices in the delirium of this fever wbiob 
is being kindled in the most interesting, because the most 
suffering, portion of the people. We will refuse you that de- 
struction which you would force from us. 

“ But perhaps you understand by the organization of labour, 
the eye and the hand of the republic opened incessantly to the 
condition of the workmen, to elevate, enlighten, and amelio* 
rate it, and to improve its moral tone ? " (“ Yes, yes 1 " cried 
these men, already recovered from their chimerical visions.) 

Do you understand by it institutions for professional in- 
struction, apprenticeship, assistance, intellectual as well as 
material, to the workmen ? education gratuitously given to 
their children ? a regard to health in their labours ? aid to 
their sick and aged? mutual associations, favoured by the 
state, to enable them to pass through the periods of involun- 
tary cessation of labour, and of crises like the present ? Do 
you understand a more and more equitable and Christian dis- 
tribution of taxation, which would deduct a part to relieve the 
undeserved miseries of the labouring classes as in England, and 
which would proportion the charges to the fortunes ?" “ Yes, 
yes,'' replied the delegates with enthusiasm, “ that is all we 
require* We ask only justice and impartiality in the govern- 
ment, only guarantees against the stagnation of labour, and 
the destitution of our families. Our arms will suffice for the 
rest, and we will devote them again for our country." 

^ Weill " rejoined Lamartine, if such are your wishes, 
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'; ‘ 'those mho . iiopee &|iit«'^;'^t3io f^figilm' 

: W.tib^''dolbs:of -pdoi^jr': 

towards the Indigeiit, vh^ and 
^ 1 ^ .^^oeelrea Our desire is^ that this )^tolatk>n W tio 
' that it sboutd elevate them in the l^llteiS 

to |>dUtical rights, and then to those of prope^j' % 
But we wish it 4o benefit some without ihjnring 
K^efrs ; without throwing society into chaos, pillage, ^ and 
iddmeras, whicls would overwhelm it in the ruin of all, and of 
^^nrselves'lhe first. Now, the organization of labour is, in 
our eyes, nothing but confiscation of capital, a robbery per* 
petrated upon wages, tho annihilation of a part, and that the 
most active, of property ; it is to impose impossibilities upon 
government, to create the immediate cessation of all labour, 
and the starvation of the jiauper and the proprietor, at the 
same moment. Once more, I wdll never sign your own misery 
and your own condemnation ; " and with his left hand he 
put away the paper on which the proposal bad been already 
written. The workmen applauded and mingled with the 
train which attended the government as it descended, 

A crowd innumerable attended the new power. The 
ministers, the generals remaining at Paris, the princij>al 
authorities, the mayors of Paris, encircled the members 
of government. Some battalions of national ^atds mixed 
with the armed people, opened the procession. It was a task 
of difficulty to penetrate the multitude. The members of 
the government were on foot, attired simply as citizens, and 
distinguished only by tricoloured sashes. This simplicity, far 
from humiliating, added to the greatness of the republic. 
The people appeared to rejoice at seeing power descend 
again into their own bosom, disdain the pomp and external 
t^raciioDS of royalty, and only oUer to their eyes a power of 
necessity and reason, personified by five or six men habited 
like thems^ves. The quays, the streets, tho balconies, the 
windows, and the roofs were loaded with spectators. The 
Bue Saint Antoine, at the part where it becomes wider, like 
the mouth of a river, on approaching the Bastille, was ob- 
structed by w,ares of people. Upon issuing from the PIfitel de 
Ville, some red flags, and a great number of red ribbons upon 
coats, still struck the eye. As the procession advanced 
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7ibb0li«^ 450citer4«S hyrmtm^^ lik^weH 
the fe^t «f tbt 4sota«<Wfli InoesfiaAt ^ries cff ** lUrtJi^ it0^i , 
ptoiniamA gov0r»m«Bt w^re miaedj and \ 

"mg him ia/koty to «toiT, and reireroeratingt wrotigh diNry frtfclrt / 
of tbelbuadiiig. . ; 

Ata^ lioad uncoveTod, his white halt edcfNOO^d i 
to the eah and wind, walked at the inde of liatna^inOf ' 
These wex^e the two names that were shfiute^i the mbat 
That of Dapont de TEuro seemed to inspire more yeneta* 
txon ; that of Ledru BoUin, more passion ; that of Louis 
Blanc, more of rare but rough fanaticism. Their oounte* 
nances breathed the hope and the seicnity of a rotnrn of calm 
after a season of tempest. 

The members of tl»e go^ eniment placed themselves at the 
foot of the column. Dupont de I’Eure and Arago took the 
and replied to tlie congratulations and speeches. The 
ropnblic was sanctioned bj the unanimous acclamations of 
the people and the national guard. The^o were prolonged 
us by electrical consent along the line of^tho legions, from 
the bridge oi Austoilitz to the Maileleine. The repub* 
He. originating in a few, became the asylum of all. Society, 
abandoned by monarchy, took refuge m liberty. There was 
no more a struggle of systems, — there was the harmony of 
reason. 

The review lasted four hours, the men marghing in double 
(pxick time. A hundred and twenty thousand armed men, 
belonging to every | *ofefesion and opinion, saluted the re* 
public, and raised their weapons to tlic sky to attest their 
readiness to defend order by defending the government. 

During this- display, Lamartino kept himself constantly in 
the rear of the party. Having taken off* his badge of office, he 
mingled with the crowd for the purpose of retiring, but being 
recoguize<l, as on the evening before, at the angle of the rne 
fcJaint Antoine, be was followed. The people of that quarter 
had beheld his condnc'* during the scenes occasioned by tlie 
red flag. They had conceived for him that enthusiasm which 
©nerg 3 \ even wlien it resists thorn, excites in the multitude. 
Alt assemblage, forming at Ins stops surrounded 

him and filled the Place Iloyale. Lamartine could only 

s 
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by runBiog for shelter iuto^ one of ibo 
ia, ^oare, which was inhabited by Tictor Ho^ . IJha, 
4 goiildiis/^bsfieasmg eternal popularity gaye an asylm 
imim^T of the popularity of a day. WWle the 
Mockittg at the door, the porter enabled Lamartliie 
4hr^ the inner courts and over a wall into an uhfrei^ue^m 
htreet. After covering hk^ace with his cloak) be ascended a 
hired cabriolet which happened to pass, and requested the 
driver to ejuve^' him by retired streets to his residence. 

He kept silence. The driver, seated by him, showed 
him the broken handle of his whip, and acquainted him that 
it had occurred while conveying, two evenings before, one of 
the fugitive ministers of royalty from Paris. Lamartinet, silent, 
w'as struck with the vicissitude of human fortune, by which, 
in the interval of two days, and in the same carriage, one 
politician had escaped from pursuit, and another from triumph. 

The manifestation of force and concord which the review 
of tlie armed people and the national guard had given in this 
unanimous and pacific proclamation of the republic, restored 
to Paris the security and order of a capital which had not 
changed its govcrnmorit. 

The republic was proposed or accepted with the same 
unanimity in the departments. Thirty-six millions of souls 
changed their sovereignty without the loss of a life. Blood 
had flowed in Paris for or against reform ; not a drop was 
shed in France for or against the republic; in some the 
voice of passion w^hispered, “ The republic is your conquest 
in others, — “ the republic is your safety to all,— ‘‘ it is your 
necessity/* 
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BOOK IX. 

" took poBaession the whole meas 'Of the 

people from the momeot wbon goverument stopped the eff'a* 
eioBi of bloody extonded protection to persons and property^ 
procluumed the republic^ and denounced the emblems of 
terror and eharchy. Concord once more animated the hearts 
of the citizens, and joy beamed on eveiy ^onnti^nance ; the 
fraternity of words was transformed into that of acts, and 
the revolution resembled a festival rather than a catastrophe* 

Tlie measures of the g<»vornment were seconded by the 
three most powerful of Imnian passions — ^foar, hope, and 
enthusiasm. Persons of wealth and tJiose in easy circum* 
stances, -^the bourgeoisie, landowners, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, — ^liad naturally been apprehensive that the downfall of 
the throne, and the word rejmblic, would give the signal for 
the spoliations, massacres, and executions, the remembrance 
of which bari, duiing holf a century, been confounded with 
the image of republican institutions. Al^ these classes were 
iillori with astonishment, and their sympathies w'ore aroused 
when they saw mul luaid programmos and decrees -openly 
repudiating any analogy or connection botw^een the two 
republics. Forgetting for a moment the advantages, the 
monopolies, the public employments the emoluments and 
the favours they had lo'^t by the downfall of the royalty of 
July, they thought only of the safety vouched by the govern- 
ment for their titles and fortunch. Accordingly they rallied 
round the new government, and clung to it as the drowning 
mariner clings to the wreck. They flocked 'to the H6tel de 
Ville, otforing their purges, their arms, their hearts, to aid 
the men who had taken the helm in the hope of saving 
society from destruction. They willingly resigned them- 
selves to the republic, provided the rej)ublic should bo the 
salvation oi all. 

The agricultural and mauufsmturing classes, who live by 
order, credit, commercial exchange, and industry, had felt 
the same fears, and shared the same sentiments. The poor 
and working classes, who have no capital but their hands, no 
levcDue but their earnings, no patrimony but their mo- 

s 2 



t«0 BBVItAL ©*■ TRADI5 AND W)M3IE®CBi 

ntHty Blitl eeotmmy, viewed witU enthtiiwMtio 

hff tfe .ft revolution which wss to raise tliem. to the ra^^ 

ei&i, and to restore to them 

wrlva^ and political sovereignty ; they ***^^^f *T 
SaXeeibri^rd in their own hands. The r^nW^ hy 
receiving into its councils representatives 
orders, and in some instancy chosen from 
miaed an era of equality, justice, and ■ « .f 

rearees of the ppople, who had long been jf 

participatioti in the laws. Nevertheless ^hoy did n^ ««- 
aggerate their grievances, their rights, nor t leir ' 

my openly proclaimed respect for proiierty, “ 

capital, ana fair adjustment of wages iKitween *0 _w«rk- 
man and the master manufacturer, who W^^id 

accordance with his own advantage. It may fmrly be^id, 
that society possessed a clear iutclii,genM of i s own m " ‘ 

. An incalcnlablo amount of reason, mfurmation, moderate 
and religious feeling, had, during the 
half a century, penetrated through every pore into the hulk 
of the population. Not only were the people calm, 
and o&nt to the voice of an unaime.1 governmen^but 
they armed themselves to ilefend that 
readily allowed it time to work out its mc.a8ures, and ™ c 
evidence of patience by contenting themselves with Mf« 
wages , from their masters, or witli the ^ 

BimW allowance of food in the national 
. the mairiei of Paris. Some there, were who dtstnte^t'y 
refused to accept even tliis scanty .stipend, to 
ing the burthens of the republic. (Hhers went • 

having formed themselves into trade unions, nn e 
impulse of iiatriotism, each union levied an a^ssment ^ 
itself, and hourly conveyed to tnc go''®"""®”* ^Ii 
tax, collected from the retrenchment of bread, this i die of 
hard labour. All this was done without parade, ”®Wy and 
cenerously. Those who witnesaed theso acts wiU neier 
despair of such a iiecple. They are the heart of the c®“"^ • 
and^it is only necessary to touch that heart to 
treasures of disinterestedness, resignation, and courage. Hope 

. was their leading star. , . 

The courage with which some men, uninaumoed by amW 
tion, hazarded their lives by licading the people at the Hdtel 



do Yille, to Wpross attarpby,, ^ttd to at qih^ ibe fOT^ola- 
tion and fWiety, — ^tJia d«^iut:o and triumphant tesistadon 
which those men opposed to the red flag*^ to teitror, and to 
the wdd eipesses they had been ordered to commit, — all thb 
in^di^ sincere deference for them among the most rational 
of the popular parties. The dmfcatic scenes of the Hdtel^de 
Yilie, jcf Mhicli a hundred thousand witnesses propagated 
eXRggCmted accounts through Paris and the^ deparjtmenta, • 
had prdred that the nation was not headed merely by pup- 
pets of sedition, but by men capable of oppoaing and subduing 
demagogues. Tliose days, during wbich a fcsv^men fought 
unflinchingly against armed masses, had inspired confldenee, 
and imparted vast authority to the provisional government, 
wltich had consolidated its popularity by boldly risking it. 
At first the provisional government was a mere shadow, but 
at the HiUel do V’^illc it became a power. Lamartine, whose 
name at the outset was the least poj)uJar with the mass of the 
Parisian populace, made a dooj) impression on tlie public 
mind both by his acts and by his words. His popularity, 
instead of wearing out, gained growth by resistance, and 
it soon became a tiling inviolable to tl^e people, who were 
continually seeing and hearing liim. Public favour, which 
smoothes down all di flic nil ic^s, supported the government 
through tlio dangers it encountered. Everything seemed to 
fall back^ as it Avore naturally, within the boundaries of law, 
reai?on, mcwleration, and order, impelled by that occult power 
which raises up nations soon as they fall. The organisdng 
instinct of human aggjcgations, which mapterialista call 
social habitude, which liistory calls civilizalion, and which 
philosophy calls by^ its true name, — the divine law of our 
nature, the finger of Gotl, — was never more visible to the 
mind, and even to the eye of the religious man, than during 
that crisis when a nation without a government was in itself 
its own ruler, its own strength, and its own law. 

But whilst the old government was retiring from the land, 
and the new one installing itself in the interior, all Europe 
iseomed to look frowningly on the provisional goveniment. 
It was now time to take this point into considei*ation. 
Hitherto the revolution, the republic, the measures against 
‘bivil war, the, acceptance of the new order of things by the 
(lepariiuehts the navy, the army, and by Algeria ; — tb© 



4ifficutli;y,of *^tc>r5iig ordei? PiifrjHs jatipplyiiig the cfitpiUl 
wHbt Jc)^ veai^lishing workfihi^ succour to 

tbi!^ ^nilKons of etarviug people ;;~tlie orgattia^tiou of 
ipl^is^y^ the measures prepar^ry to the formation of 
uational guard, which was to. embrace all the d^icii^d' 
pOiiipu of the population the whole net^work. of the 
ministration, which had to be caught up, and'^^Pfoad oyer 
A ieirritory containing so intmy niilUons of population j*-^e 
treasury to be emptied and filled* evo^y day, the army to be 
completed, the firontiers covered, and the ports guarded^ 
speeches to *be delivered, counsels hchl, seditious attacks rer 
polled at the Hotel de Ville; — ^all these duties ha<i absorted 
the attention of the government by day and by night. 

It was not unlil the evening of tlie sixth day that Jjamar'^ 
tine was enabled to quit the H6tel de Ville, and to take 
possession of the office of the minister for foreign affairs. 
The minister of the interior, and the other ministers, who were 
also members of the provisional government, and were charged 
with various details of administration, in addition to tlieir 
own official duties, had, on tho evening of the 24tb, assumed 
the direction of their several departments. The office of 
Foreign Affairs could, without inconvenience, he left till France 
should recover from tho convulsion that had' shaken her. 
The presence of tho minister, in most continuous contact with 
the people, was more necessary in the area of revolution than 
in the cabinet of his hotel. 

On the 27th the minister for foreign affairs appointed 
M, Bastide to the post of under-secretary of state in his 
department. He begged ]M. Bastido to go, iu his name, to 
order the evacuation of the hotel, whiph was occupied by 
combatants, and protected by a detpcUraent of the first 
legion of national guards. The voluntary zeal of these citi- 
jsens^ and the spontaneous respect manifested by the people 
for the mainsprings of national organization, subdued t^he 
indignation, which might otherwise have vented itself on the 
habitation of the fugitive minister. Tlie hotel was taken 
possession of, but its interior was respected. The jiersons 
employed were not molested ; neither were the minister’s 
cabinet and the archives touched. M, Bastide was a cool and 
resolute man; his name had been jKipuIarised, by republi- 
can opposition long maintained iu the columns pf ihe iVici* 



iimat ba<i a high icknaoiar ^r i&iiegiLity, aa4 lie wdi 
^eserrad it» Tbe. kiie^ M. Bai^da ^ Mt he 
known ta Lamartine prloT to the 24tk of February^ Daring 
the tmnults of the nrst night of the revoktioov and 
aeeaulteof the second day, Lamartine had been etmck yritih 
the good sense and firmness displayed by a man of tall 
stature^ hard fealures, and soldier-like bearing, who put him- 
srif on duty* This man he thought would b%|m admirable 
auxiliary* in a revolution which was destined, daring seremd 
moifths, to maintain a daily confiiot with <^ina^gai&nn, and 
whose leaders were resolved to remain pure or to perish* He 
also thought that the name of Bastide, a republican of old 
standing, would, by its 'authority in Jus party, cover the 
name of Lamartine, whose republicanism, heretofore pur^y 
philosophic, might readily excite the suspicion of the multi- 
tude. Under the eyes of Bastide no treason to the repnblio 
could be apprehended. The minister might moderate the 
revolution in its relations with Europe, he could repress 
war, save the blood of France and of mankind, without in- 
curring the charge of betraying the revolution. Bastide 
modestly accepted a post, which, in his own opinion, was 
above his powers ; as to ambition, be bad none, save that of 
serving his cause, and of sacrificing to it bis own welfare 
and his life. The language, and the character of Bastide, 
iinj»ressed Lamartine with the idea that he had discovered 
the somewhat mutilated statue of incorruptibility in an age 
of intrigue, weakness, and corru|)tion. 

Lamartine selected on the field of battle the chief of his 
private cabinet. This was Payer, who had not quitted the 
H6te] de Ville, the council -table, or the steps of Lamartine in 
the most critical momenta since the evening of the 23rd. He 
was young, active, honest, intrepid, and devoted. Lamar- 
tine made his selection, without knowing Payer otherwise 
tlmn by sight ; but bo did not repent his choice. In such 
a crisis of disorder hours count for years. A glance suffices 
to reveal au aptitude ; and when a man is chosen, there is 
rarely any mistake, because his character has developed itself 
in action* 

On entering the office of the minister for foreign affairs, 
Lamartine found the hotel occupied by detachments of na- 
tianat guards and combatants. Bastide had established mill* 



mai&tm Foil foueign AFFAim ' 

tary ; and tbib pkce i^eisembM a foitreoa ratb«iif 

thab % ^Ualertal office. Its oecnpiarfis were Wiouaelciiig in 
t%e isoui^ m tW antecbambers, in the apartments, and ep the 
i^tcases. , ' . ' - " 

i The, new minister was ^ushered into the ealnnet «uad 
chamber so recently occupied by M. Guirot, whose shadow 
a^med still to be flitting from room to room'. The chambet^ 
the hod, tboiitables, strewcfl with papers, all remained jasi^ 
as they had been left on the night of the 23r<i, bearing 
evidence of^ the '^‘I'ocipitate departure of the minister, ^ho 
possibly thought he was leaving his office for a brief interval 5 
but who left it never to return. A lady-, a friend of the 
e 3 t-ministcr, accompanied marline in bis first inspection of 
the apartments. She solicited, in the name of the mother 
and children of the proscribed individual, his private papers, 
together with some objects dear to the ex-minister as a bus* 
band and a father, and also what little money he had left 
behind. Lamartine consigned, with respectful inviolability, 
these cherished relics to the lady who represented M. Guizot's 
family ; and he tljen hastened to quit the chamber in which 
two governments hud met and, as it were, taken each other 
by surprise, within the short space of a few hours. Witli- 
out any feeling of hatred to the dethroned family, without 
animosity to an eminent man, wdiose fall must have subdued 
enmity even had any existed, Lamartine was deeply impreseed 
with this melancholy evi<lence of political vicissitude and 
national versatility, — it was the eclipse of great fortune and 
high talent, — the des(»lation of a bouse which only the day 
prevkmsly had been the scone of social hapjuness. He could 
not prevail on himself to take up his abode in the apartments 
which might be said to have brought misfortune on their late 
occupants. He was not superstitious, but he was sensitive ; 
bo feared not the presages, but the recollections which eveiy 
surrounding object retraced ; he therefore ordered his bed 
to be prepared in oruj of the dark and empty rooms of the 
ground-floor, where he prefcrre<l to encamp himself rather 
than to take p6ssession of a ^xilaco which had ruined its 
possessors. 

On examining the political documents left behind by the 
.minister of the monarchy, as they lay scattered on the 
writing-table in the cabinet, Lamartine perceived pu one of 



' vi&w» irii® ^ 

tbetia We i^vra nam0, Gttrioisaty nvoted We to tW 
paper. It was a noie wtade by Gai 25 ot f0rWe laat epeec& J^ 
the €bambear of Deputies, and it coatWaed tlieee words: 
♦‘Tito more I lietea tg M. do Laiaartiae,' the mote I fo^, 
egaviaeed that we can never qpme to an nndereianding/* 
The torrent *of revolutionary tumult interrupted the discus* 
sion and submerged the tribune before the reply could bfe 
given. A strange sport of chance threw fchil note of M. 
Guixot on the table, and placed it under the eyes of his suc- 
ceesor. To Lamartine this incident was not a trkiinpb. TGie 
ministerial post on which he had entered, or rather in^ 
which he had beei^ diiven by the revolutionary fide, he 
regarded not as an honour wrested from another, but as a 
labour, a duty devolving on himself. He spent a part of 
the night in reflecting on the attitude which the republic 
should bo made to assume in the eyes of foreign nations. 

The republu^ considered according to Laniartine*s view, 
was not the result of a mere chance convulsion of France 
and of the world ; it was a revolutionary movement, irregular 
and abrupt in its hirm, hut r<‘gular in its development of 
dcmocmcy. It was an onward step in tlie paths of philo- 
eopliy and humanity ; a second and more fortunate attempt 
of a great nation to escape from the tutelage of dynasties, 
and to learn to govern itself. 

War, far from denoting human ini])rovenient, is wholesale 
massacre, which retards improvement, whilst it afflicts, de* 
ciinaies, and degrades society. Nations who sport with 
blood are instruments of destruction, and not instruments 
of life in the world. They grow into greatness, but their 
growth is not in accordance with the designs of God, and 
they end by losing in a day of retributive justice all that they 
may have conquered in yeai*s of violence. Unlawful slay- 
ing is not loss a. crime in a nation than in an individu^. 
Conquest and glory may impart a brilliant colouring to the 
crime, but they do not remove its guilt. Now every national 
crime is a false foundation, on wliich civilizjition, instead of 
standing, must sink. Taking this philosojfliic, moral, and 
religious view (and the highest views are always most correct 
in^ politics), Lamartine would not engage the new republic in 
war, either for an object or for a diversion : a diversion of 
blood belongs Only to tyranny or to Machiavellism. 



la tbe «*e)[aAKoitti p^iait of I^marljme no l^eia 
av^We ’vvar* He knew too well tlie instaifiUty of the 
pe^O wliose history bo bai4 writtea, not to be eonnnoed 
that the republic, befoi^ time and good conduct ehouM have 
^enaliled it to take root^ wot^d |>erisb under the tot b^lliani 
vietoty it might gain. A victorious general tetumihg to 
Pws, escorted by the popularity of bis name, and snppoH^ 
hjr the attachment of a numerous army, would have noalter^ 
native but to choose between ostracism and dictatorship; The 
former wouid be ^he disgrace of liberty ; ^ the latter would be 
^ death'blow. Finally, in the political and national point of 
/iiew, Lamartine regarded offensive war as being adverse tp 
the institution of the republic itself and fatal to the nation. 

The situation of Europe at the time here in question may 
be thus described: the treaties of 181.5, which formed the 
basis of the European law’ of nations, had forced France to 
retrograde within territorial boundaries too circumscribed for 
her pride and possibly for her activity. Those treaties, too, 
by restricting her diplomatic relations and depriving her of 
alliances, had rendered her distrustful and uneasy. The 
government of the restoration, which was imposed quite as 
much as it was .accepted, might have renewed the lost 
alliances, and have created by land and by sea a French 
system, either by joining Ciennany against Russia ‘and 
England, or by coalescing with Russia against England and 
Austria. 

In the first case, France would have obtained accessions in 
Savoy, in Switzerland, and in the Prussian Rhenish pro- 
vinces, in return for concessions accorded to Austria in Italy, 
in the Lower Danube, and on the coast of the Adriatic. In 
tibe second case, F mnee would have compressed Austria between 
herself and Russia. She might, without impediment, have 
overrun Italy, repossessed herself of Belgium and the frontiers 
of the Rhine, and maintained her influence in Spain. Ckmstan- 
tinople, the Black Sea, the Dardanelles, and the Adriatic, con- 
ceded to Russian ambiiion, would have secured these advan- 
tages. To France the Russian alliance is a natural claim : it 
js geographically determined ; it is the alliance of war for the 
future fortunes of two great races ; — it is the balance of peace 
by two great weights at the extremities of the continent^ 
holding the central part in check, or limiting the movements of 



Tomim '"M^. 

* Entglrndy m 9^ to ih)^ ^ ^ 

The reetoi^iMioo^ fey : iis Wonarefeieal mi 
iMi^Qre, js^^ied to Wd oot pledges lor Wfe these aUiaii 
It j^d from the race ol legitifoate klngs^^^t claat^ 

kfeidred with the ihrooes of Euippe, and coiild not inenaiee 
them irithoot destroying its own nature. 

The Orleans dynasty would fain have kept up these. con^ 
ditions of moral security for tfie reigning houses, and it 
speedily sought to naturalize itself in the sovereign families* 
But it was marked by two stains which 'caus^ it to fee 
shunned and feared ; viz., a semblance of usurpation in Its 
accession to the throne, and a semi-revolutionary character in' 
its popular election of 1 830. Kussia repelled its advan ^ ; 
Austria exacted a high price for her tolerance ; Prussia kept 
watch upon it ; and England alone accepted it, but on tx)n- 
ditions of subordinacy and an occasional humiliating partici- 
pation in British policy. The Orleans dynasty was bdious to 
the revolution which it had, cheated, suspected by the people, 
who despaired (tf deriving any good from it, and annoying to 
kings, who reproached it with tlio usurpation of a throne. 
Accordingly, it could maintain merely an Isolated, personal 
and tempoiury authority, concluding truces with every 
power, alliances with none. Even its fall, whilst it alarmed 
the sovereigns of Europe, gave them a sort of secret satisfiic- 
tiou at variance with their interests, but ,in accordance wit£ 
their nature. There was vengeance in the satisfaction felt by 
the reigning houses. The revolution of February was in their 
eyes an expiation ; their policy suffered, but their hearts 
rejoiced. 

Busria, having no contact wdth France, did not greatly 
^•onoern borself about a revolution in Paris. She was loo 
well convinced of the jdiysical impossibility of French inter- 
vention in Poland, so long at least as Germany should not 
open the road, and become the auxiliary of Polish inde- 
pendence* * 

Austria might, indeed, have taken the alarm ; but the 
eminent man who for thirty-three years had ruled the Aus- 
trian monarchy — Prince Metternich — had long maintained a 
seiyile policy, which lulled all around him into a state of 

'slumber, and allowed the monarchical fatality to rule in his 
steed* He was a man of experience, but of worn-out powers^ 
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$jid sa oikn seen fortinna nf Austria decline ki]<} 

rise that he concerned hlhself hui little about its 
ohau^Si Consequently, Huri^y^ Croatia, GaJlicia^ ^he« 
aud Italy, were rapidly breaking into revolt ^ader hie 
rule, and the influence of |he house of Austria ^as dravnng 
to a close. The republic startled this apathy without roue- 
iug it. ^ ^ . 

Prussia was the sensitive, living, and active point in that 
direction. On the Prussian cabinet England rested the lever 
of her coiJtinenfel diploraacy. It was also through the nie^ 
diura of the Prussian court that Russian influence operated 
in Germany j but in the Prussian states, the mass of the 
people, annoyed by British ascendancy, humbled by Russian 
omnipotence, fired by the ambition of governing Germany, 
,and imbued with the liberal and constitutional ideas which 
came to tliem from their Khciiisli province, were all disposed 
to favour France. Many of their distinguished statesmen 
were induced to take the same views. They regarded the 
republic as the accession of a twofold destiny for Prussia ; — it 
was the continental system in lieu of the military monarchy ; 
ascendancy over Austria, instead of a secondary part, little 
corresponding with Prussian civilization and strong military 
power. The alarm which Prussia might naturally have felt 
{pr the security of her Rhenisli provinces did not subdue her 
transports of national ambition. Even in the event of those 
provinces being reannexed to France, she flattered herself she 
might reap compensations in Germany, in Hanover, in Hol- 
stein, and elsewhere. 

With regard to England, she had at first been favourable 
to the Orleans dynasty, because that ill-seated dynasty pro- 
mised to keep France long in a state of oscillation, and to 
protract in Europe a system of ^decision and distrust which 
the British cabinet might easily turn to its own advantage. 
But the administration of M. Thiers in 1840, by the vain 
threat of disputing with England her natural route to India, 
and her necessary ascendancy in Egypt, had alienated Eng- 
land, irritated the national feeling of both nations, revived old 
prejudices, and stirred up old animosities, hitherto only par^ 
tially extinguished. That administration had, it is true, pru- 
dently shrunk from war at the last moment, and ended the 
quarrel by the humiliating note of the 8th of Octobet. But 
distrust remained amidst reconciliation. 



FAKNm ALUANCJS. S0f 

* 4 

Etigland Bad seen tUd king erect the forti0oation9 of P^ris, 
at»d encourage, hy voice and gesture, the flinging of the Mar^ 
mlltmey that toctdu of extreme war. She therefore e{>prox«* 
itnatod more clo8el)r to Rusida. Tlie minlstjy of M. Guiaoi 
made every oonceseion, with the view of regaining.the eonfi- 
dence of England. , That ministA*, who at first found favour 
in England, ^cause he*was fonned on the model of a British 
statesman, and because he maintained with high dignity and 
talent the pa^t of a Tory of the revolution, had also sunk in 
the estimatum of the English. • 

When ambassador in Lemdon, during the w'arlike adminis- 
tration of M. Thiers, M. Guizot stood in the eminently false 
]>Obitiou of a man wishing for peace, and yet threatening his 
friends wHh war in a bad cause, lie was recalled to France 
by the king and by the Cou&<‘natives, for tlio purpose of re- 
pairing errors to whi<*li ho liad been a i>arty, as member of the 
paiTiaincutary coalition in Fnris, and us the ambassador of 
Jif. Thiers in London. II is )»ositi(jn, which had been false in 
hVance, was still more false iu London. Ife found it neces- 
sary at once to maintain and to repudiate to a certain length 
what be had bai<l iu tlie tribune wheu in (Opposition, and what 
lie had done in London as the agent of the administration of 
1810; whilst at the same time he f(»und it expedient to 
coi.sule, to flatter, ami to pacify the Conservative party, of 
which \iQ had once more beccuiic the leader. No human genius 
can rise to the level of a fake jiosition. JM. Guizot, when 
giving full satisfaction to England on the Egyptian ques- 
tion, was urged, by the doaire of regaining a certain popu* 
larity in another war, to annoy England by a cemflict of 
influenoo in Spain. By this means he also served or flattered 
the family ambition of tlu* king, to A\hoin be held out the per- 
spective of winning in Madrid another crown for the house of 
Orleans. 

Ulie impolitic marriage of the duke de Montpensier with the 
sister of the queen of Bpain, ’which was prepared as an intrigue, 
discovered all at once as a snare, and finally proclaimed as a 
victory, gave deep umbrago to England. The consequent 
coolness of Ibo latter power prompted the cabinet of the 
Tuiler^es to culti\ate more friendly relations wdtii xVustria, by 
tODsemting, in the alfairs of Switzerland, to concessions adverse 
to the interests of France, to the independence of nations, and 
especially at variance wdth the spirit of the revolution. The 
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hV^riaga <if the duke de Montpeusier with the Spauidi prineesa 
mh^ iJientaWy have led to a rkptnre with Bu^lapd, and to a 
waT^hf hucceesion, ii? whleh th^ treasure and the blood of 
FiS^ would have been Evished in ettpjwrt of to inteiesi; 
pi^iy dynastic** That marriage bore in itself the seeds of 
destruetion to the policy dnd even to the throne of I^nis 
^ilippe, too obviously to escape diplomatic obseVvatien. On 
the day on which this pretended triumph of the Orleans dynasty 
was made public, Lamartine exclaimed in the presence of 
several polij^ical wen: “The house of Orleans will cease to 
reign in Franco by attempting to reign also in SjfWiin. ; Be- 
fore two years are at an end, there will be a revolution in 
Paris ! 

, England then, as might naturally have been expected, 
beheld without concern the downfall of a dynasty, which, 
after a long course of flatteiy, liad threatened her in Egypt 
^ and deceived her in Spain. The republic was received with- 
out repugnance in London. The statesmen of England were 
too impartial and slirewd, and too familiar with history, not to 
comprehend that fifty years of revolution, of the experience of 
liberty, and of advancement in public intelligence, must create 
between the new republic and the republic of 1793 as wide a 
difference as that existing between reason and passion, or 
between an explosion and an institution. A nation like 
France brings forth in her revolution only what she has in her 
nature. The republic of the 2;3rd of February could be 
nothing else than the France of yesterday installed in her 
institutions of to-day. 

Now the question of peace or W'ar for the republic turned 
wholly on the disposition of England, No coalition is practi- 
cable unless fomented by England. As soon as the continent 
is armed, England holds it in her pay. Without the concur'* 
rence of England, a continental war can only be partial ; and 
no merely partial war can be attended by results very injurious 
to Prance. Peace, therefore, was possible ; but to insure its 
certainty, two conditiiuis w^ere requisite ; viz., to respect Bel- 
gium, whose independence was at once an English and a 
Prussian interest ; and to respect Oermany, whose violation 
by us would have amie«l Austria, which was allied to Eng- 
land and supported by Russia. 

With regard to Spain, the downfall of the Orleans dynasty 
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and England oa iJie otiker aid<s Pjt^aea. ^ 

As y6t Italjr had made ao movement She yraa 
he^aaiag io demand ^tn her pnnoes the 6rst degm of freer 
dem in eoBStitutienal institutions^ and the first degree >fItidSe 
independence, hy the fragments nationality forming A fede* 

ratlen among tbemselvea 

But tibon^ it was easy for stetesmen to comprehend than 
situation of Europe, and this fortunate coincidence of the re« 
pahlie with European circumstances, which admitted the pos- 
sihility of maintaining peace on the continent ; yA it was not 
easy to convince the young and turbulent revolution that it 
must practise self-restraint, confine itself within its own in^ 
terior, and from thence diffuse light over the liorizon of foreign 
nations, without tresjjassing on other states, or seeking to 
kindle political agitation within them. The. treaties of 1815 
weighed heavily on the memory of France, The disasters oi 
1813, 1814, and 1815 w^ere still felt as the remorse of gloiy 
in the hearts of the French people. France, so essentially a 
military nation, was not only weary of peace, but she felt her- 
self humbled by it. The revolution seemed of itself to throw 
open the gates of war. The army yearned for w^ar, the people 
invoked it, the superabundant idle and active population urged 
it, oven the spirit of fraternity seemed to sanctify it for the 
deliverance of oppressed nations. Iinj)rudent republicans, by 
their hatod of thrones, incite<l the desire for war : violent 
Btatcismen words and gestures preached war to the multi- 
tude ; and finally, empirical statesmen regarded war as a 
ludky expedient for thinning the allied revolutionary popu- 
lations of cities ; for creating a diversion from international 
agitation, and for casting on the frontiers the bmnds of con- 
flagration, which would bum themselves out in the interior of 
France, if not scattered over the continent. Revolutions, 
observed these men, endure but an hour ; they must be seized 
whilst they are burning ; wl»en the flame is extinguished, the 
ambers are trampled under-foot. Insane revolutions, it is 
true, have but au hour's duration, replied the more sensible 
men of the party fe,vourable to peace ; but humane, moderate, 
and well-considered revolutions have years and ages before 
them. They do not, in a fit of wdid and frequently wicked 
eneigy, stake the fate of liberty and the progress of nations on 
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» Cibrd ; tlioy never play eny a euro game^ and tbej 
for l^eir euocese on law and reaeon, on the jui^loe of ibeir eanse« 
on na^ons^ and on God. 

I^artine was convinced of these truths. He JOore- 
over oonvinced that should France bo the first to attaclL, the 
.aggression would be the pretext and the inevitable signal for 
an armed coalition, — a league of kings against the republic. 
He doubted not that the combined energy of France would 
long triumphantly resist such a coalition ; but history aud cOm- 
niou sense assured hira that the offensive war of one nation of 
Burope against all the rest, would end, sooner or later, in in*- 
varion., even though that nation should possess an anny com- 
posed of the soldiers of Napoleon, with the head of Napoleon 
to direct them. The republic, by bringing about the invasion 
of Fiunce, would retard liberty during another half-century ; 
and it was this latter consideration wdiich had most weight 
with him. Lamartine knew from history, as well as from the 
nature of things, that every war of a single nation against 
several is an extreme aud desperate war ; that every extreme 
and desperate w-ar requires, ou the part of the nation maintain- 
ing it, efforts and rcsoiircos as extreme and desperate jxs the 
war itself ; that such efibrts and resources can be employed 
only by a goveniment which is itself also extreme and des- 
perate ; and that those resources are reckless taxation and 
Idoodshed, forced loans, paper money, proscriptions, revolu- 
tionary tribunals, and scaffolds. To iuaugura-te the republic 
by a government of this description, would have been to 
inaugurate tyranny instead of liberty, crime instead of public 
virtue, the ruin of France instead of her salvation. Lamar- 
tine and his colleagues would sooner have forfeited their heads 
to the revolution, tlian have sacrificed one drop of blood to it. 

Moreover, Lamartine had absolute faith in the power of 
honesty and justice in politics, lie was convinced of the 
fact that almost all wars are merely the expiation of acts of 
injustice committed by nations one against another. He felt 
assured that justice, and the respect manifested by tlie repub- 
lic to neighbouring states, would be two hosts of strength, 
more effectual for the defence of the French frontiers than 
two millions of men ; and that they would propagate the de- 
mocratic idea more rapidly than fire and sword. France Js 
beloved by foreign nations. The charm of her intelligence, 
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lore and admiration for Franee into tWfearand W^r 6f W 
arm^ would have been to lower the oharacter of i(te natioiii: 
The fear wbieh ebe might momctotarily inspire would biii iU 
atone for tKe loss of that power of sympathy with which CM 
has armed her. • 

The same might be said of the democratic principle now 
about to make a new trial of the force of n)^>ral^ntagion on 
the minds of nations. Lamartine clearly foresaw, that,* if 
French democracy became aggressive, — ^if, at the outset, it 
were sullied by the spirit of conquest, or blended with 
national ambition, it would repel instead of attracting. The 
principle of nationality is in tlie minds of men paramount to 
the principle of internal liberty. Kather than lose their name 
and their soil, nations will consent to forfeit their liberal in- 
stitutions. They would mlly against Fmnco the moment that 
sovereigns could show that a French bayonet had unlawfully 
encroached on their territories. Besides, what was the nature 
of the revolution of February ? — was it a territorial revolution, 
or a revolution of ideas ? It was evidently a revolution of 
ideas, — a question of internal government. To change it kto 
a territorial, a military, or aji invading revolution, would have 
been to enfeeble its very principle, to transform its nature, 
and to betray it. A hundred leagues of territory would not 
have enlarged it by a single idea. It was therefore necessary 
to declare it to be fraternal, and not offensive to other nations, 
whether the governments of those nations might be despotic, 
monarchical, mixed, or republican. 

But these ideas would have been too philosophic to pene- 
trate the ma^es which had then risen up full of impatience to 
overrun Europe, had they been proclaimed only by a minister 
for foreign affairs, and by a government. Fortunately, they 
w'^ere .seconded by influential men, of all pbilosopbic parties ; 
even by the Socialists themselves, who, as history is bound in 
justice to admit, at that time honestly and powerfully sup- 
ported the principles of fraternity and peace. The labouring 
classes, , themselves predisposed to war by their ardour and 
courage, were, by the doctrines and theories of the Socialists, 
restbred to the intelligence and morality of peace. The idea 
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Befoie submitting these thoughts io to provistimelgo^to 
XiaiiiartinQ wrote to aH the diplomatic agents a s|^ 
md Tague letter^ directing tom to notify to acOeasion <^f ^ 
S^nch republic to their respective courts, ^ ! ; 

The republic/* said he, this letter, “ has not changed 
to position of France in Europe ; and is ready to reneiv re- 
lations witjj other countries/* 

The avowal thus made in this first communication was 
thrown out as a hint, with the view of assuring foreign govern*- 
ments. and nations of the civilized character with which 
republic intended to stamp its foreign policy. Lamartine 
assembled together all the individuals holding employmoatB in 
the office of Foreign Affaii*s, Set your minds at rest,” said 
he to them ; ‘‘ I represent a revolution, but it is a |)atomal 
revolution; those among you who are willing to serve the 
republic with fidelity will bo retained in their functions. The 
country has not disappeared with royalty. Diplomatists are 
like soldiers; the fiag is their rallying-point, and their un- 
alterable duty is to defend and maintain the greatness of to 
nation in foreign parts,*’ 

However, a revolution at to moment of its consummation 
cannot confide its secrets and intrust its salvation to those who 
only the day before dreaded and oj)pospd it. This would be 
to betray itself. Lamartine would not break up the maehi-^ 
nery or dismiss the persons engaged in the central office of 
Foreign Affairs, Which time had organi 2 od,and which numbered 
in its employment several trustworthy men distinguished for 
special talent and experience. He left these men at their posts, 
either unemployed or occupied only in business^of mere for- 
mality. He drew into his oWn cabinet and into his own em- 
ployment all the talent, all the secrecy, and all the discretion 
of the diplomacy of the republic. 

But persons who wore the more patriotic in heart, in propor- 
tion as their minds had been more or less exclusively directed 
to the permanent interests of the country, were not backward in 
adhering with all the force of their patriotism to the rgpaUio, 
as the representation at once of order and of France. Hven « 
those who hod retired voluntarily, from scruples pi honour 
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hesni of tbek ooTeml depaiimente of ilie Foreign Offiise.: Xifgr 
rendered- indefatigable eervioe to ^ the republic In that long , 
tumult of oTontB and assaults, during wbioU ibO; minister s 
hotel was at once a oouncil and a eamp^ 

Ijamartine^ on the other hand, successively recalled firom ' 
abroad all the ambassadors, and nearly ail th% 
plenipotentiary. Their presence in the different courts was 
objectionable on two grounds. As yet the republic was not 
acknowledged, and there seemed reason to fear that the resi- 
dence of the French envoys at courts, cither undecided or 
hostile, might give occasion to collisions unfavourable to the 
establishment of new relations. Moreover, those ambassadors 
were, for the most part, political men ; some had been minis- 
ters, and were personally attached by sentiments and sympa^ 
thies to the fallen royal family. To intrust to these persons 
the negotiations of the republic, while she was yet struggling 
against royalty, would have been to incur the^risk of disservice. 
The luinister therefore sent, in lieu of thoge official individuaJa, 
certain secret or confidential agents, selected from among men 
of republican opinions, or those not prepossessed in favour of 
the fugitive dynasty. To each he gave rcrbd instructions 
suited to the countries to which they wero res])ectively sent. 
These instructions were summed up in the following words 
“ Observe and inquire, and in your conversations with sove- 
reigns, ministers, and people, give its true character to the 
new republic, viz,, pacific if it be understood, terrible if it be 
provoked." 

He, moreover, confided to each of his agents in foreign 
countries tlie plan of diplomacy he proposed to follow, so that 
each ehvoy, notwithstanding the necessary vagueness of his 
instructions, and the uncertain and sudden occurrences inci- 
dental tp his mission, should be initiated beforeband in tbe 
foreign policy of tbe republic, so that he might frame all his 
words and acta in accordance with the general plan. 

To piWait with dignity the decision of England, to conci- 
' liate Prussia, to keep watch on Russia, to soothe Germany, 
to dude Attstiia, to smile on Italy, but without exciting her, 
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word whicli it miglit be ieoeesary owe day or otfeer to 
to make republican probity the eoul of a diplomacy 
devoid alike of amfetion and weakness,— such were the c«mi- 
fidehtial instructions given* to tbe foreign envoya Whatever 
might be the turn of events; it was the desire of Lamartine 
Ibat the republic should stand right everywhere. 

He held the same language to the ambassadors, ministers, 
and charg^is d afiaires, who, in Paris, represented the different 
foreign courts. The rapidity of the revolution, the enthu*^ 
siasm with which it had been unanimously accepted through*^ 
out France, without a single protest against such a demo- 
cracy ; the luagnaniiiiity of the people, intrepid in action, 
moderate, merciful, and cordial after the victory i the spectacle 
of the Ciipital, where seven men ruled thirty-six millions of 
citizens by the mere power of speech ; the abolition of the 
punishment of death ; the repudiation of the spirit of war ; 
the voluntary restoration of order in the streets; the in- 
violability of religious toleration ; the respect for foreigners ; 
the adhesions and do]»utatioiis from departments, communes, 
and from foreign niiitions, flouring into the H6tel do Ville, 
like continuous explosions of popular intelligence ; the 
firm but respectful tone maintained to foreign nations and 
governments ; the speeches of Lamartine and his colleagues, 
in answer to the foreign deputations ; — all these prodigies 
made a deep and happy impression on the eyes and minds of 
tbe ambassadors. Enthusiasm fur France pervaded even the 
enemies of the republic. 

The members of the diplomatic body, without having yet 
acknowledged the new government, held official interne ws 
vuth the minister for foreign affiiirs. The feelings of umbrage 
>/hich their courts might have conceived were dispelled in 
these unreserved cornrnunicatioris between men all alike 
desirous of averting human misery, and sparing tire effusion 
of blood. How fortunate for mankind W’as tins pre-rexist- 
ing concert of g('od intention, intelligence, and wisdom, Ire- 
tween the provisional government and the representatives of 
Europe then in Paris. Lord Normanby, the English ambas- 
sador ; Baron Von Amim, the Prussian minister; M. "de* 
Kissel ef, the Bussian minister ; M. d’Apponi, the Austrian 
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de Ligne, the miaieter from Belgium ; the Bope'e mx^o; 
to^her i^ith all the piriumpal membere of t)ie ^lipbmatie 
body ia Barb at that luuoture, were luckily men eu-- 
lar^ iateUigenee^ and frietids to peace. The characters of 
atateamen may exercise as great* an influence over events 
as their opitiiona. Their characters arc the commentaries of 
their inatructions ; they may prediiepose their courts to justice 
and to jfieace^ 

JPriendly relations quietly but speedily «»jtablii^ed them- 
selves between the cabinet of Paris and the foreign cabineti^. 

The flxsst indication of the wish to establish paciflc rela- 
tions with the new French government was an observation 
dropped by the duke of Wellington to Lamartine, in answer 
to an Indirect overture verbally made by the latter through 
the medium of a nephew of the duke. To this observation 
Lamartine returned a written reply, expressive of the high 
gratification he felt at hearing words of peace from the lips 
of the man of war. The first impression of England, de- 
clared by her first citizen, was an augury which held out 
hope to the world. When France and ^England agree to- 
gether to secure the peace of Europe, no power can with 
impunity disturb it. 

France had made the movement. On France all eyes were 
fixed ; it was for France to speak first. Europe, as well as 
France herself, anxiously awaited the first declaration of the 
republic to the world. To defer this declaration for a few 
days was alike- prudent and dignified. It did not become the 
r^ublic to rush forward to embrace peace like a timid power, 
fearful of war. *It was for the republic to avow peace to be 
possible, but not to implore it as a necessity; and before 
giving utterance to the dogmas of peace, it was necessary for 
the republic to assure herself that those dogmas would not be 
insultingly disclaimed by other j>owers. The republic might 
have incurred the risk of seeing a misinterpretation given to 
her advances in favour of the pacific principle : — instead of 
well-merited sympathy, she might have received challenges, 
which must have been overlooked or resented. These reasons 
determined Lamartine not to be precipitate. In those brief 
nocturnal intervals, during which he could escape from the 
tumult of popular assemblages, he employed himself in draw- 
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ami o few difidtmgnii^ed politiGal mea ^^ lepaiK 
Mem e^iinbns, who were that lay preseat at ihe ideHWatioiu 
' It was a solemn conference. Seren men, who a few days! 
ptevionsly had emerged frtm a political storm, held in theit* 
Ihnds the decision of peace or war. With a single word #iey 
<^nld set principles and men throughout the world in djoadly 
contention ; or dispel the clouds which overhung the horison 
of the glob^. IiS,martin6 had determined to make the decla^ 
mtioi^ of peace tlie^ absolute condition of his presence in the 
gotemment On this point, the majority of his colleague^, 
as well as the ministers, were not less decided than he was. 
The manifesto, in its principle, created no dissent. The deli« 
berative parties concurred without any preconcerted under* 
standing. The only difterenco of opinion turned on certain 
expressions, which were discussed and modified; but thei© 
was an almost unanimous accordance as to the manner in 
which the republic should declare its understanding of the 
treaties of 1815. Louis Blanc himself hailed with applause 
the fraternal era which this manifesto would open to man* 
kind. Those parties who were secretly dissatisfied with the 
pacific resolution of the government, felt so assured that these 
words were merely words scattered to the winds, and that the 
French people would speedily,* of their own will, invade the 
continent, that they did not think it worth while to dispute 
the manifesto, Belgian, German, and Polish clubs continued 
to bold their meetings, headed by secret conspirators, and 
the armed propaganda party was preparing to tear up the 
page of national philosophy to make cartriclgesfor the musket 
of invasion. 

On the following da^jj^his manifesto appeared :~ 

MANIFESTO TO ECTHOPE. 

‘‘You know the events of Paris — the victory of the 
people; their heroism, moderation, and tranquillity; the 
re-establishment of order, by the co-operation of tiie oitisenB 
at large, as if, during this interregnum of the visible powers, 
public reason was, of itself alone, the government of France. 

‘‘ The French revolution has thus entered upon its definititn 
period. France is a republic. The French r^ubfic does not 





reqmre M M ^^owjedged itt orf^r U ^xk^; ;It if ibaM 
alike on twattind ^ajad iiatlanal law. It ii^ #e wiU^of a gwt^ 
peopK who demand the privilege only for, themaeivafi.’; 
the French republic, l>eing desiroue of entering into the famiiy. 
of cftabliBhed goveTnnienta, ae a regular power, and notaea 
phfueaienoiL 4|e6tractive pf Eun^au order, it is ex^pedmt 
that you should promptly make known to the government to 
wbifm you are accredited, the principles and tendemuos which 
will henoeforth guide the foreign policy of the French govern^ 
inent. # # . 

The proclamation of the French republic is not an act of 
aggression against any form of government in the world. Forma 
m government Imve diversities as legitimate as the diversities of 
character,— of geographical situation,— of intellectual, moml, 
and material develojuneiit among nations Nations, like indivi- 
duals, have different ages ; and the principles which rule them 
have successive phases. The monarchical, the aristocratiG, the 
constitutional and the republican forms of government, are the^ 
expression of the different degrees of maturity in the genius of 
nations. They require more liberty in proportion as they feel 
themselves capable of bearing more. They require greater 
equality and democracy in proportion as they are inspir^ with 
a gre^ater share of justice and love for the people over whom 
they nile. It is merely a question of time. A nation ruins 
itself by anticipating the hour of that maturity ; as it dis- 
honours itself by allovring it to pa^s away without seisdng it. 
Monarchy and republicanism are not, in the eyes of wisa 
statesmen, absolute principles, arrayed in deatily confliet 
against each other; they are facts wliich contrast one with 
another, and which may exist face to face by mutually under- 
standing and respecting ejich other. 

“War, therefore, is not now th<; principle of the French 
republic, as it the fatal and glorious nece.ssity of the 
^public of 1792. Half a century separates 1792 from 1848- 
To reforu, after tlie lapse of half a century, to the principle 
of 1702, or to the principle of conquest ]>iirsued during 
the empire, would not be to advance, but to retrograde. 
The revolution of yesterday is a step forward, not backward. 
The world and ourselves are dcsirious of advancing to fra- 
ternity and peace. 

“ If the situation of the French rt-^ ublic in 1792 explained 
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the the diffierehoefi aadsting hetween that 

l^iiod ^ history the present tame eatplai® the necses- 
sity Efldeavoar t6 uuderstimd tliese differeuees, 

UM Id jxnake them understood by those around you. 

1792 the nation was not united. It may be said that 
two nations existed on the same soil. A ternble confiiet ms 
kept lip between the class^ who were deprived* of their 
priyileges aiid the classes who had just conquered equality 
and liberty. The dispossessed classes coalesced with eaptira 
^royalty aud^jealom foreign powers^ to dispute with Prance 
the*right of her revolution, and by invasion to force back 
Upm her monarchy, aristocincy, and theocracy. At the 
present time,' there are no distinct and unequal classes. Liberty 
has enfranchised all. Equality in the eye of the law has 
levelled all ; fraternity, of which we proclaim the application, 
and of T^hich the National Assembly will or^nize the bless*- 
ings, will unite all There is not a single citizen in France, 
whatsoever may be bis opinion, who does not rally round the 
principle of the country before every other consideration, and 
by that very unity Prance is rendered invulnerable to the at- 
tempts and to the alarms of invasion. 

p 1792 it was not the whole body of the people who 
made themselves masters of the government ; it was the 
middle class alone that wished to exercise iiberty, and to 
enjoy it. The triumph of the middle class was therefore 
selfish, like the triumph of every oligarchy. The middle 
olass wished to secure to itself alone the privileges acquired 
by all. Accordingly it was found necessary to create a 
powerful diversion against the advent of popular supremacy, 
by urging the people to the field of battle, and thereby pre- 
venting them from taking part in their owif government. 
This diversion was war. War was the ardent wish of the 
monarchists and the Giroiidins; but it w^as not desired by 
the more enlightened democrats, who, like ourselves^ were 
anxious for the sincere, complete, and regular reign of the 
people themselves ; comprising under that denomination all 
classes, without exclusion or preference, w’hich compose the 
nation. 

^ In 1792 the people were made the instruments of the re- 
volution, but they were not its objects. The present revolution 
has been achieved by them and for them. The |>eople and the 
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tevolution kre <mo and , th^ satzie. Oia mieUng iti^! 
revolution, the peoj^e Wuglit witli thetii tfedr liesw' w^ts of 
labour, industry, instruotiof), agrioulture, Oomniei^, morality^ 
welfare, property, eheap Imnfe, navigaticm, andvolvlU^ation- 
, All iheae are wants of peace. The people and peace are but 
one word* * * 

“la 1702 the ideas of France and Europe wore not p're- 
pared to conceive ^and to accept the great harmony of nations 
among themselves for the benefit of the human rao^ The 
views of the century, then drawing to its olise, were confined 
to the heads of a few philosophers. But at the present day 
philosophy is popular. Fifty years of the freedom of thought, 
speech, and writing, have produced their results. Books, 
journals, and tribunes, have accomplished the apostolic mis- 
sion of European intelligence. Reason, dawning everywhere 
over the frontiers of nations, has given birth to that great 
intellectual nationality, which will be the achievement of the 
French revolution,' and the constitution of international fra- 
teniity throughout t!ie globe. 

“ Finally, in 1792, liberty was a novelty, equality a scan- 
dal, and tlic republic a problem. The very name of people, 
only just then revived by Fenelon, Montesquieu, and Roue-- 
seau, had been so far forgotten, buried, profaned by old feudal, 
dynastic, and sacerdotal traditions, that even the most lawful 
intervention of the people in their own affairs appeared a 
moniptrosity in the eyes of statesmen of the old school. 
Democracy at once spread terror among thrones, and shook 
the foundation of society. But now, on the contrary, both 
kings and people are accustomed to the name, to the forms, 
and to the regular agitations of that freedom which exists in 
Various degrees in almost all states, even those subject to 
monarchical rule. They will become accustomed to repub- 
lican ism, which is public liberty in its most perfect form, 
among the more mature nations. They w'ill acknowledge 
that there is a conservative freedom ; — they will acknowledge 
that there may exist in a republic, not only greater order, 
but that there may even be a more genuine order in the 
government of all for the sake of all, than in the government 
of the few for the sake of the few. 

‘ But independently of these disinterested considerations, 
iQj;erest alone for the consolidation and duration of the 
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woi^d bapit^ the etiiite^nieii of Frsuio© with 4 4em;m 
for It k not th^ .o<)^otry> but liberty^ whi^ k 

estp^d to the greatest ^to^nger in time of wur- Wni k 
iOTatiably a dictatorship. Soldiers az^ tegatdkee 
joisil institutions and kws. Stonna tempt ainMUon; glory 
dazzles patriotism. The pfostige of a yictorious name veila 
tlie design against national soyereignty. The repuhlle ddtibt-> 
less desires glory, but she deiares it for herself, and not for 
Oiesars aud Napoleons. 

^ But lat no misapprehension exist. These ideas, whidh 
the provisional government charges you to convey to the 
powers as the pledge of European security, must not be 
understood, as suing for pardon to the republic for hating 
presumed to rise into being ; — still less must they be regarded 
as humbly soliciting that a great right and a great people 
may hold their place in Europe. They have a more noble 
object in view, which is to make sovereigns and people 
reflect, and to prevent them from being deceived resi>eeting 
the character of our revolution ; to place the event in its true 
light, and in its proper, character ; Anally, to give pledges to 
humanity before giving them to our rights and our honour, 
should they be disavowed or menaced. 

‘‘The French republic, therefore, will not commence war 
against aiiy state ; it is unnecessary to add, that it will 
accept war should conditions incompatible with peace be ofiered 
to the French people. The conviction of the men* who 
govern France at the present moment is this:— will be 
fortunate for France should war be declared against her, and 
should she be thus constraiiuid to augment her power and her 
glory, in spite of Jjer moderation ; but terrible will be the 
responsibility to Fiance should the republic itself declare war 
without being provoked tlioreto ! In the first case, the 
martial genius of France, her impatience for action, her 
strength accumulated during many years of peace, would 
render her invincible on her own territory, and perhaps 
redoubtable beyond her frontiers : in the second ease ahe 
would turn to her own disadvantage the rocollections of her 
former conquests, which give umbrage to the national feelings 
of other countries ; and she would compromise her firest and 
most universal alliance, the good>will of nations and the 
genius of civilization. ' , 



<* Ao<JoidiBg to theao prii»eifil6a» Sir» which «4« ik4 
oi{»tea«ooUj and de&berately adopted by Wmm^ and 
jdio avowa witbont fear and without de0fance^ to ber^abdft 
and to bar en«mii^ you will impress uf«m yon? mind 
following declarations. 

« The treaties of 1815 have n<? longer any lawful existence, 
in the eyes of the French republic ; nevertheless, the terri-. 
torial limits eiroumscribed by those treaties are ^ts which 
the republic admits as a basis, and as a starting-point, in hm 
relations with foreign nations. » # ^ 

^^But if the treaties of 1815 have no existence save as 
facts to be modified by common consent, and if the republic 
openly declares that her right and mission are to arrive regur 
larly and pacifically at those modifications,— the good sense, 
the moderation, the conscience, the prudence of the republic 
exist, and they afford to Europe a surer and more honourable 
guarantee than the words of those treaties, which have m 
frequently, been violated or modified by Europe itself. 

“ Endeavour, Sir, to make this emancipation of the repub- 
lic from the treaties of 1815, understood and honestly 
admitted, and to show that such an admission is in no 
way irreconcilable with the repose of Europe. 

“ Thus we declare without reserve, that if the hour 
for the reconstruction of any of the oppressed nations of 
Europe, or other parts of the world, should seem to have 
arrived, according to the decrees of Providence; if Switzer* 
land, our faithful ally from the time of Francis I., should 
be restrained or menaced in the progressive movement she is 
cjirrying out, and which will impart new strength to the 
fasces of democratical governments ; if the independent slates 
of Italy should be invaded ; if limits or obstacles should be 
opposed to their internal changes ; if there should he any 
armed interference with their right of allying themselves 
together for the purpose of consolidating an Italian nation, — 
tlte French republic would think itself entitled to take up ^ 
arms in defence of those lawful moveinents for the improve- 
ment and the nationality of states. 

“ The republic, as you perceive, has passed over at one step 
the era of proscriptions and dictatorship. It is determined 
never to veil liberty at home ; and it is equally determined 
never to veil its democratical principle abroad. It will not 
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jsraffer intemne between the ipeaoeful da^ of 

its oimj and the eyes of nations. It proclaims 

itself ^ intellectual and cordial ally of popular rights and 
jwogresa, ahd of every legitiuiate development of instifeutious 
among nations who may be desirous of maintaining the same 
principles as her own. It v?*!!! not pursue secret or inoen- 
diaiy propagandism among neighbouring states. It is aware 
that there is no real liberty for nations except that which 
i^rings from themselves, and takes its birth on their own 
fioiL’ But Vy the iight of its intelligence, and the sj[>ectacle 
. of order and peace which it hopes to present to the world, 
the republic will exercise the only honourable proselytism, 
t)i^ proselytism esteem and sympathy. This is not war, 
it is nature ; it is not the agitation of Europe, it is the life of 
nations ; it is not kindling a conflugmtion in the world, it is 
shining in our own place on the horizon of nations, and at 
once to anticipate and to direct them. 

, « We wish, for the sake (»f humanity, that peace may be 
preserved we also expect that it will. A question of war 
was agitated a year ago between France and England ; that 

S uestion was not agitated by republican France, but by the 
ynasty. The dynasty has carried as\ ay with it that danger 
of war which it created for Europe by the exclusively per- 
sonal ambition of its family alliances in {Spain. That domestic 
policy of the fallen dynasty, wdiich for the S[>ace of seventeen 
years has been a dead weight on our national dignity, has 
also, by its pretensions to a crown in Madrid, operated as an 
obstacle to our liberal alliances, and to peace. The reptiblic 
has no ambition ; the republic has no nepotism, and it inherits 
BO family pretensions. Let Spain govern herself; let Spain 
l>e independent and free. For the consolidation of this natural 
alliance. Franco relics more on conformity of principles than 
on the successions of the bouse of Bourbon. 

^ ** Such, Sir, is the spirit of the councils of the republic ; such 

will invariably be the character of tlie frank, firm, and mode- 
rate policy which you will have to represent. 

^‘The republic pronounced at its birth, and in the midst of 
a confiict not provoked by the people, three w^ords, which 
have revealed its soul, and w’^hich wall call down on its cradle 
the blessing of God and man ; — Uherty^ equalitp^ fraternity* 
It gave on the following day, in the abolition of the puniA-’ 
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meet of for political, offerees, the true ■ 

those tl«:ee words, as far as regards the domci^c poiky M 
France; it is for you to give them their commectaty 
abroad. The meaning of these three words, as applied to not 
foreign policy, is this the emancipation of France trotd 
the chains which have fettered "her principles and hot <5g- 
nity; her reinstatement in the rank she is entitled to 
occupy among the great powets of Europe ; in short, the 
declaration of alliance and friendship to all nations. If 
France be conscious of the part she has^to* pe|form in th^ 
liberal and civilizing mission of the age, there is not one of ^ 
those words which signifies war* If Europe be prudent and 
just, there is not one of those words which does not signify 

“Lamakictb.” 

This manifesto was received throughout Franco with ap- 
jdausD, and throughout Euroi)e with respect. It gave to the 
republic its attitude, to democracy its existence, to war its 
significance, if it were to break out, and to peace its dignity, if 
it were to bo, maintained. It rendered democracy a diverse 
but integral part of the European systeiu : so that, without 
vifdently ineuricing governments founded on another principle, 
it would successively rally round the French principle the 
nations which attained dillerent degrees of liberty. It was the 
reason of revolution expressing itself in the face of the world, 
instead of its fury making Europe tremble, as in 1793 . The 
manifesto did not admit a single ground of w'ar beyond the limits 
prescribed by the law of nations. It rejmdiated several grounds 
of war ; above all it repudiated ambition and conquest. 

The effect which Lamartine had anticipated from this 
declaration, and the results he had promised to the govern- 
ment, speedily became manifest throughout Europe. We 
shall presently take a review of them. 

But this diplomatic attitu<Ic of tiie government entailed the 
necessity of an armed attitude capable of meeting the contin- 
gencies that might arise. The minister for foreign affairs 
demanded armaments of security, commensurate with possible 
danger, or with the precaution which the state of things ren- 
dered advisable. 

• Spain had not yet explained her intentions. Secret intelli- ' 
gence revealed dispositions of no very friendly character at 
/ 
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. l!!k^fe mre rummfa of tbe asaemUm^ of troof# ^ 

th0 otte^ Kde of tli6 ^Pyireooes, and k neat j)t©3t5initjr 4o jilio 
The reoe^t kankge of the dolce de Mortt- 
|>enOte^ ^ith tbe sister of tbe queen of Bpak, bad neoessarily 
e^it^Habod between the prosoribed dynasty of Fmnoe and the 
^vernment, sentiments of unity and friendship wbid) 
ik^ht lead to hostility to France. It was announced that the 
;|«fiaoe 9 of the house of Orle^as were about to seek an asylum 
m Spain, where tbe> presence might denote vague ideas 
nf restoratm byi»armed force. The minister required that 
» 'Wi army of observation, comprising from fifteen to twenfJT 
thousand men, should be forthwith sent to the I^yreneea This 
measure was decreed. 

Italy, already agitated to her furthest extremities by the 
revolution of Naples, which preceded the revolution of Paris, 
seemed likely to l>e shaken by the rebound of tlie republic. 
The Pope by his words and acts had roused the spirit of iude- 
|>eiidenee, and a feeling of hatred to Austria. That well- 
intentioned, but rash and timid pontlfP, already began to 
experience the difficulty of repressing the movement to adiich 
he had given the impulse. He had wished merely to restore 
vital warmth to the benumbed body of central Italy: he 
kindled the spark, and the whirlwind stirred up by the events 
of Paris, fanned it into a flame. 

Tuscany could not, in the nature of things, escape the in- 
fluence of this agitation. Though in the enjoyment of free- 
dom and happiness under the municipal and paternal govern- 
ment of the descendant of Leopold, yet she wished to establish 
her freedom on the security of law, to establish her habits of 
liberty on the basis of institutions. 

Venice and Genoa thrilled at the name of the republic, 
which conjured up recollections of their former glory. 

Finally Piedmont, the only military power of Italy, had 
long previously been prepared for war. Its king, in bis 
schemes of ambition, had dreamed of winning the twofold title 
of liberator and protector of Italy. Wavering, during a series 
of years, between the Austrian alliance, which would render him 
A satellite of servitude, and the French alliance, which might 
make him ruler of the Peninsula — ^pressed in two opposite ex- 
tremes, first by the priestly influence, which had made him the *» 
persecutor and the gaoler of liberalism ; and next by the 



Ul)0i!ikl <^f hift sul>|dct8, wjlio $c^gltt .^io 
into $11 tiinov$t0t Bitid a ooBistHiiitionid; |»rincQ^w 
■ ^idd he take I if he deflated himaelf hostile to the xe^psiMio^ 
aed wished h> make ^ his army of one hoodred tbousaad meti 
an advance-guard of iiufitria against us, it was necessary tha^ 
we should pr^ate to meet him at^the debouches of Savoy and 
on the boundi^ of the Alps. Should he himself raise the 
standard of Italian independence, dt would be requisite alike to 
provide against the event of his defeat and of his triumph 
either would involuntarily draw us into i<|jtly, ^n army of 
observation, to be called the army of the Alps, ready, according 
as events might require, to cover the Alps from Vax to 
Grenohle, or to march across them, was dictated by the pru- 
dence as well as the energy of the republic. ‘ The minister 
demanded the immediate formation of this army of aixty-tWo 
thousand men; and the government unhesitatingly agreed to 
the measure. 

The presence of this army at the foot of the Alps, and in 
the valley of the Rhone, had also its use for the protection of 
the interior. The republic might be menaced by the attempts 
of monarchical restoration, in favour of the elder branch of 
the Bourbons in the south } — ^by detacdiments of the army of 
Algiers, influenced by afFoction for the princes of the Orleans 
family, and landing vrith them on the southern coasts ; — by the 
anarchical agitations by which Toulon, Marseilles, Avignon, 
Arles, and other cities of the south, bad annoyed the first 
republic ; — or, finally and most espocialiy, by socialist move- 
ments similar to those which had disturbed Lyons, the capital 
of industry, in 1830 and 1832. An armed force, moveable, 
disciplined, and imposing, would thus be available at once for 
exterior and interior defence. 

Finally, the minister desired that an army of one hundred 
thousand men should be dispersed along the Rhine, destined 
to olwserve Germany, and to unite with the array of the north 
(comprising thirty thousand men ), to cover our frontiers or to 
cross them, according as the movements of Belgium, I’russia, 
or A^<stria, might call for precautions or acts. 

The provisional government adopted all these measures. 
On the 3rd of March it appointed a committee of defence, 
composed of the most eminent generals, without any formal 
aeceptimee of opinion. The French army was above sospicioiu 
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f ho ^ixtixDaDte of gratitudo; 'whxo^ some of its ^efs ixdgiit 
bavo^ ^tolood' towards princsea "Taniebod Wore the 

aoDlfm^t of patriotism. , 3%0 govefament did oot inquire 
wbe{^ were r^dbMoaifiiii^it knew that thqr wewi 

.Waring the first days of the revolution; llatshal Bugeand 
had written to Lamartine in terms worthy of hia eharacster 
and his rank, tendering hia^adberence to the republic. La- 
iDartind returned for answer that the republic was France ; 
that her ^ide and her strength were alike centred in her 
children ; — that she hoped not to be forced to unaheath the 
sword ; but that if Wiu* ivere declared against her, she would 
confide the most important point, that is to aay, the Rhine, to 
the general whose name, oourage, and talents were dear to the 
army and imposing to Europe'. The marshal perfectly under- 
Btooa that his co-operation in the government then existing 
could be justified only by war. The attachment he had 
recently manifested for tho banished royal family, the services 
he had rendered to the house of Orleans, the soldier-like sin- 
cerity of his regret for their misfortunes ; — in fine, the snscjop- 
tibility of the French people, and the necessary reserve of 
the government itself, dictated to Marshal Bugeaud a tem- 
porar;^ retirement, until such time as the republic, ratified by 
the National Assembly, would cease to tempt any general to 
play the part of Monk. But Generals Lamoricilre, Bedeau, 
and Qudinot were included in the government committee. 
Those three generals had not for a moment hesitatod to rally 
l^und the republic, after the fulfilment of their honorar}^ duty 
to royalty. 

The members of the government assisted several times at 
the deliberations of this committee of war, with the view of 
impressing upon it their own thoughts, inspimtions, and energy. 
Lamartine recommended that forty or fifty thousand men 
should immediately be recalled from the ariny of Africa, then 
about a hundred thousand strong. It appeared to him that a 
hundred thousand nieu in Africa, to defend an almost unin- 
habited colony against a few tribes without leaders, without 
government, and without armies, was, at least at a moment so 
critical to Europe, a useless and onerous luxury. He thought 
fifty thousand men a force sufficient to hold the colony ; 
if we should have war with England, these hundred thousand 




out off from the motto oouutrjj wuld tho fate 
wliiob bed visited the mny of Egypt after left jit ; 

Uiat in tke event of our continuing at peaoe^ tte sort of armed 
peace to be maintained on . tbe eontin^t would buriben tbe 
treasury with the expense of fifty thousand troops^ which must 
be raised, armed, and Equipped, to supply tbe place of thefifigr 
thousand whose return from Africa he called for ; — in fine, he 
represented that the troops in Afirica, being already diseiplinM 
and inured to war, would be equivalent on the Alps and on 
the Ehine to a force of double tbe numbe^ of yonmg soldiers 
and raw recruits. 

The African generals strongly opposed this redaction of our 
active forces in Algeria. Lamartine was vexed by these 
mistaken views, the tendency to which he conceived would 
bo the systematic paralyzing of a portion of tbe forces, which 
prudence as well as fiolicy would naturally have concen- 
trated cm the territory of the republic. A battle in Belgium, 
on the Rhine, or in Piedmont, lost through the absence of 
fifty thousand men, would sacrifice the republic. A few skir- 
mishes more or less successful in Algeria would only entail the 
loss of a desert, wiiich might he easily regained after the con- 
clusion of peace. On this subject obstinate discussions were 
reimwod and prolonged. Warm words and remonstrances 
wore interchanged between General Lamoriciiire and Lamar- 
tine ; and at length tlie latter began to regard the young 
general with distrust. He doubted not his integrity, but he 
suspected his connections. He believed him to be on tenns 
of intimacy with the party which cherished implacable re- 
sentment to the revolution. He afterwards acknowledged 
that he had been mistaken, and that General Lamoriciere, 
os brave in action as he was intelligent in council, was as 
ready to shod his blood as to hazard his popularity for the 
welfare of the government. 

Generals I^deau and Oudinot, who were both deserving of 
the highest commands, at that time vainly endeavoured to 
justify their brethren in arms, and to overcome unjust preju- 
dices in the mind of Jjamartinc. The government, half satis- 
fying the demand of the minister for foreign afiairs, decreed 
that first twenty thousand men, and afterwards ton thousand, 
should be recalled from Algiers, and their place in Africa 
filled up by troops of new levies, 

V 
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fte w«r isgmsmii,' Geaej^^SAer^ i • 
wafc*!^ of floioiaitteo of aatrao«l 

nwaienW) efibe oaiomlttoe tw^ not only 

pnEged fotward with »n Wdonr approftohing ^ 

by tiie nnanhnons aocoid of •the govenimen^^ ' 

l^n of our forcee was urgent; for Algena. hftd^^wo^ ^ 

a^. The preceding gover^ent was 

bht we did not regard that faot ae a V^e ^ 

at itshiTth>was cafled upon to reconstruct 

the twofold anticipation of peace or ww. 

to stond fidrlv on her guard, as she did in 1702, ^d at the 

tstne time to\eop her occupied and I*!!” 

mr ii was requisite that her active and paid rforoe 
he merely the advanced guard of her amed jwpulaUM. 
With there views, Lamartine had already urpd to 

three hundred battalions of departmental mobile gu^^ 
to be kept disciplined and armed, and in reaihneM to re^ 
either as a reseive on to frontiers, or as a restraimug foiw 
te to taterior of to republic. At a subsequent ^nod he 
succored in realiring this idea. The measure which was 
voted by to National Assembly, and momentary 
by the Lthorities who succeeded to provisional goverem^ 
2L calculated to impart to the republic » 
everywhere present in the interior, and a fo^ of defe^, 
caiS of being made pronqitly artive , 

co^ived this plan would lead to tlie perpetual federation o 
to departments, of property, and of society, against anti- 

social fections and anti-French coalitions. 

On to Ist of March the army comprised an enre^tered 
force of three hundred and seventy thousand of whom 
ninety thonsand were in Algeria, exclusive of to native 
forees. The number of troops ht for s^ice amounted orfy 
to^^ hundred and thirtj-six thousand, of whi^ number 
eighty-two thousand were in Algeria. This numbOT 
su^t^nt for to incidental necessities of a governme^ 
resolved not to attack. Bnt when the governmrat aw^rf 
to the gonferals for information as to the amount of immediately 

tb^ Ehine, or for an expedition beyond the 

was so reduced by garrisons, coasting, and colonial defanoe, 
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a;Ddi imvAlijs^ ih^ miiiisto for foreign o&!)to md, idif ool^ 
leagtiofl tromWed to rofioot on tho ha^ode oot^dHIomof 1^0 
ooutitiy* liad tboy been oTortaken by event®- lo gain twao* 
whatever might be ^aid by ^e partisane of aggreseive war, 
was to gain etreOgth ; it wai to save at onoe the Hood of 
France and the destiny of the rej^ubHc. 

The government, whilst gaining time upon Europe, lost none 
for itself. It was resolved that She army should be raised to • 
five faundi'ed and eighty thousand men. All the orders of the 
govornment, all its appeals, and its purchases of hfiTses ; — ^all 
the labours of the committees of defence, all the efforts of the 
two successive war ministers (General Subervie and M. Ar%go) 
were directed to that augmontatiou. Every week, every 
month, brought us nearer tt> its completion. On the 1st of 
April we counted three hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
men fit for service ; on the let of May, three hundred and 
forty-eight thousand; and on tho 1st of June, four hundred 
thousand. The prompt execution of the measures decreed by 
the provisional government, which were successively carried 
out by M. Arago, M. Oharras, General Cavaignac, and 
(ikoeral Lamorieidre, raised the army, before the close of 
the year, to upwards of five hundred thousand men ; whilst 
the number of horses, wliicb on tlio Ist of March was forty- 
six thousand, increased to sixty thousand in July, and to 
seventy-five thousand in November, The mobile and repub- 
lican guards, temporary and improvised corps, which had 
been armed, disciplined, mounted, and equipped in anticipa- 
tion, moreover, composed in Paris a force of about twenty 
thousand men, all excellent soldiers, raised from among the po- 
pulace, and during the excitement of revolutionary commotion. 

General Duvivier, a soldier, a j»hilosophor, and a ropub- 
lioan, had been directed by the government to organize and 
command the mobile guard. Never did a mom difficult duty 
devolve on a military commander : it was nothing loss than 
to form an ahny of order, in a capital in a state of revolution, 
and to form that army out of elements tho most confused, the 
most uncertain, and tho most turbulent. And how marvel- 
lously was this difficult task accomi>lislied in the short space 
of a few weeks ! General Diivivicr's battalions were chiefly 
composed of young men of the lower class of the Parisian 
population ; and hour by hour, whilst yet clothed in their 







gaments^ th^ wexe drilled into perfect eoldiem* 
7%e genial them byaieotion ; the government won 
bST; confidence. The mobile* gnards saVed Paris day 
aftbr day* T^hey were admired and worshipped in the eaplti^ 
They n^ere &rst the heroic pnpdls of the republic, and after-^ 
waids the defenders of sodlal order* Their generals, Duvv 
Vter and Damesne, fell, whilst leading them on. On the 
mobile guards devolved all«^the duty of those three montfast 
during which sedition was everywhere repressed, Tbelt 
battalions Vere a^tampart to the government of the Ifith of 
April. They surrounded the assembly on its arrival. They 
defended it on the 1 5th of May with the national guard. 
They shed tlieir blood for it on the 23rd of June. They are- 
opened to the army the gates of Paris, and deemed it an 
honour to range tboniselves under the orders of their senioiB • 
in military service. They well deserved to ho adopted by the 
National Assembly, instead of being disbanded and forgotten. 
But though contemporaries may forget, history will remember. 
The page of the mobile guard will be recorded in the services 
it performed, and inscribed with drops of the blood it shed. 

Whilst General Subervie, General Dnvivier, and the 
generals of the committees of defence, seconded the efforts of 
the government for reorganizing our land forces, M. Arago, 
whose very name flattered the pride of our navy, maintained 
with a firm hand the discipline of our fleets. He armed our 
squadrons, fortified our ports, and gave the unreserved con- 
fidence of the government to those officers of the French 
navy whose honour sufficiently guaranteed their fidelity to 
the republic. With views at once patriotic and pacific, 

M. Arago made the French flag wave along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. » 

But these great developments given to our national forces, 
with the view of preventingg surprise, either by land or by 
sea, guarding against any risk of inviision, or any insult to , 
the republic, demanded corresponding efforts on the part of 
the treasury. 

On the accession of tlie provisional government, the finances 
were in a condition w hich must have been deem^ low, even 
in ordinary times, and which, in the course of a very few 
months, would have rendered necessary a loan of six hun- •• 
dred millions. X^oans require credit^ and revolations ex- 
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nittguish jsis^dit i tocauiSO they tio^ oidy *^ahaW Mt 

they excite alaro* ^ The puhlie mihd being alkrnt^ ^ 
hands which hold mmey in an iadusti^ial natidn axe 
Accordingly, the ]|ppiident metobers of the proldetonal gotern^ 
nxent direcfed their first attention to the financial ^neetkn. 
They jwere aware that the whol^ character of the'revolnticn, 
either for yiolence or for moderation, must depend on the 
first financial measures adopted^ by the goTemmeut, on en^ j,. 
terlng upon its functions. 

They openly declared that there were^ only ta^b alteim- 
tires which would enable the republic to pass the abyss of an 
unforeseen revolution, without the ruin of the public fortune : 
— ^these alternatives were dictatorship or credit. 

Dictatorship might have effected bankruptcy, created 
assignats and maximum, and it might have supported those 
desperate attacks upon property by appeals to the poor 
against the rich- Sleans for carrying out these measures 
were not wanting. The fact of the revolution, sudden and 
complete as it had been, accomplished by the arms of 
proletaries ; — two hundred thousand workmen in Paris, who 
might he fired with fanatical fury against wealth, as easily as 
they bad lieen inspired w'itli enthusiasm for virtue ; — two mil" 
lions of labouring people let loose over the surface of the 
republic, demanding bread in the manufacturing towns or in 
the workshops, and about to unite and combine together ; — 
these were elements of terror for the classes possessing pro- 
perty, and elements of irresistible compression for a desperate 
government. There is nothing which such a government 
might not have felt ‘itself strong enough to do during the first 
two months of the republic. It was backed by the impulse 
and the weight of a revolution, which might have pressed it 
on to destruction ; hut which still would have pressed in a 
manner to defy resistance. If that government did not launch 
into tyranny, it was because it had wisdom enough to despise 
it, and policy enough to fear it. Day by day it became more 
and more difficult to decline than to assume the exercise of 
tyrannical authority. At that moment a word from the 
government would have swayed all France. ‘‘We have 
power enough to do all the evil that m.'in can contemplate,’' 
observed Lamartine to Dupont de rEurc; “as to doing 
good, that is a different matter ; good must be effected slowly 
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Bind * A«oorduiglj, the mmns of wealth 

/ifrisMa wi^ a qaeetlon whieh could create my perplexity to the 
|>r<>tmpiwl goyeroment; the^ meaua euperabouiided, 

8^ these means,— bdDkruptcy, assignats, forced loans, 
tspdngj i^e ricK decimation of capital, sequestration, eonfla* 
Option/ proletaries imposed* as parnimires on landed 
pcietors, implied violence against things established. The 
Wise and moderate member® of the government well knew* 
tlMit between violence to things, and violence to persons, there 
is no greafti^jr internal than that which separates to-day from 
to-morrow. Each of these measures would have led to the 
burying of money, stopping the sources of taxation, destixiy*^ 
ing credit, and annihilating labour. To recover money, taxes, 
credit, and labour, would demand tlie exercise of rigour. The 
severity of the law would have led to resistance ; resistance 
would have caused crimes, and crimes must have been fol- 
lowed by condemnations, fines, and incarcerations, from 
whence the scaffold was but a step. That stop being pas^d, 
blood would have flowed. The first drop shed by the revolu- 
tion, and in the name of the republic, would have reopened 
the floodgates of blond. Human life would have been sacri- 
ficed, the revolution perverted, liberty dishonoured, France 
sacrificed to crime, the rich held in terror, the poor plunged 
into civil war, and the republic consigned to the execration of 
future generations. 

These ideas, which were incessantly present to the mem- 
bers of the government, and which were forcibly put forward 
In the. council, both by political and financial men, left no 
possibility of hesitation to the majority of the council. The 
first measure of violence that might have been decreed would 
' have caused prudent men to retire from the government, to 
avoid partieijjation in crime and disgrace. To retire would 
have been to deliver up the republic to chance, Paris to in- 
stantaneous tumult, and France to the lictors. No one could'' 
think of this without feelings of horror. 

Meanwhile it was fearful to contemplate the condition of 
the treasury. It could not be filled in proportion as it was 
drained, except from tiaily sources, as abundant and as inex- 
haustible as the urgent necessities which consumed fclie public 
finances. On the 25th of February the treasury contained 
one hundred and ninety millions; a sum very far below the 
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. amoimt usiitdl in. tH^t month, when thei!e is m 
of ^receipts ^parato^ to the payment of dividends in Maitli. 
It was avident that if the traasnty manil^ted the leaet hesi* 
tation in fnlfillin^ its eagagements^ the wofd hai&mptoy^ 
synonymous wi^ that of min, in the estimation of tim poopie, 
wonld instantly have been uttered by erery month, ‘would 
have appfidied every mind, locked up all capital, and deci- 
mated the taxes. This crisis was approaching, and it threat;^ 
©ned to come upon us in a few days. It was requisite to 
make a show of confidence for the sake of inepir}£ig it. The 
name of the minister of finance imparted confidence tO (he ^ 
capitalists and the bankers of Paris. M. Goudchaux was a 
man of probity, of uticorapromising scruples, of upright inten- 
tions, of financial experience, the detcnnined opponent of 
schemes and devices for creating the confidence which ought 
to, prevail in the region of financial business. He was pre- 
cisely the man required ^ at such a moment, — one intent on 
^maintaining financial regularity in the midst of political revo- 
lution. But lie had the defect which usually accompanies the 
good qualities he possessed ; he was of a timid and doubtful turn 
of mind. Ho too readily took alarm at the doctrines rashly 
broached by those who imagined that 'tyranny imposed on 
capital was identical w^ith what they termed the organization 
of labour. The hamngues of industrial sociali.sm, delivered 
at the Luxembourg — (harangues w'liich evaporated in the 
atmosphere of the good sense of France) and indeed the 
sifeeches of some of the workmen themselves, caused the 
ntmobt anxiety to M. Goudchaux, in his capacity of superin- 
tendent of the treasury. 

The speeches at the Luxembourg bad altogether produced 
a fatal effect. At first the workmen were raised to a pitch 
of ecstasy by the high-sounding w'ords which appeared to bo 
of evil import to the capitalLsts, The manufacturers, alarmed 
lit the theory of wages arbitrarily fixed by the state, imagined 
the scheme to he more dangerous than it really was. Panical 
fears closed the manufactories; the progress of production 
and consumption received a check ; yet, nevertheless, as the 
enlightened members of the government had foreseen, the 
mass of lalmuring people began to he convinced of the fallacy 
• of the Luxembourg theories. The equal distribution of wages 
among workmen, unequal in strength, skill, steadiness, and 
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o^raged all their aotiom of justice. The con)|>Ql^ * 
aoiy ®fihweiijent of capital in the mere payment of labour, 
wi&out leapiBg its interest, or utilizing its products, ws 
iiopecoaalable . with their common sense. They were charmed 
by the eloquenoe of their young tribune, Louis Blanc ; but 
when hehad ceased to addresS them, they naturally asked each 
other what there was applicable tr» their condition in this 
,,,|fOBpei of equal wages. Th^ weighed the words, and dis- 
bovered that they were mere empty sounds. They looked at 
the conseqiJImces, apd found that they tended only to irnpos- 
^sibie results. Accordingly, they shook their heads, and said 
with the emphatic energy of their plain language, — This 
Luxembourg is a pastime which the revolution has furnished 
to the idle. They think to lull us with fair words, so that 
we may not feel the pangs of hunger. Let us go back to 
plain common sense. Neither capital, wages, nor work can 
exist without liberty. If we take liberty from the manujfac- 
turer, and capital from the man of wealth, we shall all be 
equally miserable. The doctrine that is preached to us here 
is the equality of starvation.” 

The problems of Louis Blanc, of the socialists, and of the eco- 
nomists, were confounded together at the Luxembourg like the 
tongues at Babel. The heart of Louis Blanc overflowed with 
fraternal sentiments and his language with imagery, but his 
system was involved in misconception. He was tlie O’Connell 
of the labouring classes, setting forth problems, promising 
impossibilities, and holding out remote results to those who 
were suffering from pressing and immediate wants. 

Some members of the majority of the government assembled 
at the residence of M. de Cremieux, the minister of justice, to 
examine the position and to hear the troubles of M, de Goud- 
chaux. There, in the presence of MM. Marie, Bethmont, 
Or^mieox, Gamier Pag^s, Duclerc, Pagnerre, Carnot, and 
Lamartine, M. Goudehaux anncunced his irrevocable deter- 
mination to retire. The members of the government who were 
present, and the ministers, v'ore filled with consternation. They 
felt that whatever little degree of public confidence yet survived 
■would receive a heavy blow by the retirement of a minister 
BO highly esteemed, and one who possessed the confidence of 
the capitalists. This was an open avowal of distress in the 
public eye. Dupont de TEure, Gamier Pag^s, Lamartine, in 
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short all the lactnbers of the cohl’erettoe^ entreated M. <jond« 
ohaux to fenoi^oe his resolution; They urged upon his eon* 
sideration thJ;deplorable consequences that trould ^result from 
it ; the hostne feeling of capitalists, the aSarm of taz<qpayem^ 
the monetary panic, the closing of^ork-places, the inhndation 
of Paris by masses of workmen out of eidploy, 8cc\ ' 

M, Goudchaux was inexorable ; a moumml pause ensued. 
Each one felt that at a juncture^so critical, when everything - 
depended on the direction of the department of fluenne, when 
a bankruptcy might load to the disappean^oc of ^ecie, and 
when specie itself might perhaps disappear with M. Goud- 
chaux, the resignation of the finance minister was the most 
terrible blow the government could sustain. 

There ensued a moment of agony, the impression of which 
must remain vivid in the minds of those who felt and under- 
stood the magnitude of this catastrophe of affairs, occurring^ 
as it did, within so brief an interval after the proclamation of 
the republic. 

Lamartine quitted the conference, overwhelmed with dread. 
He felt convinced that bankruptcy, terror, and war were then 
one and the same word. But he was likewise convinced that 
the government could not avow itself subdued by financial 
diiiicultics, without succumbing entirely. 

“ To acknowledge ourselves to be conquered or disabled by 
the perils of the treasury ; to allow the enemies of France to 
say that the republic commenced its career by bankruptcy ! 
rather die on the rack!'* ho exclaimed, ribing in a transport of 
des}>air. “ The resignation of the minister of finance dismays 
us, but it shall not dishearten us. Now, having made every 
endeavour to avert the misfortune, let us exert every effort to 
repair it.” 

The same feeling animated every individual who had 
assisted at the conference. Gamier Pag^s, though greatly 
exhausted by illness and debility, felt within Lis heart that 
courage of honesty which never flinches. He accepted the 
burthen, the full weight of which no one was more competent 
to estimate ; but at that moment his patriotic piety equalled 
his eelf-devotedness. His accc])tance of office saved the 
treasury, and by protecting the finances against the rash and 
extreme measures counselled by imprudence and desjiair, he 
was really the saviour of the republic. 
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jijBf.yet the government had received no precise information 
rek^ve to the fate of the kitSg^ the queen, and the royal family. 
vThe commissioners appointed by Lamartine to po^oteot their 
flight, awaited in vain the ftrrder for departure. It has been 
seen that the govennnent was anxious to facilitate the de- 
parture Kl^tbe kipg, the princes, and ministers, instead of 
throwing any impediments in their way. Accordingly re- 
course was had only to modes of ascertaining the 

direction they liad severally token. Without the knowledge 
<rf the government, and by a spontaneous judicial measure, 
a mandate had been signed by the procureur-gcncml, or- 
dering that the fugitive ministers should be arrested and 
brought to trial. With astonishment and regret the govern- 
ment heard of this proceeding, which was at variance with all 
its intentions, and excited the most painful emotions in the 
capital. The measure was adverse to the character of mild- 
ness and magnanimity vrhich the members of the government 
were desirous of stamping upon the revolution, Lamartine 
cummoiied the procure ur-gcncral to the ofiice of Foreign Aflairs, 
and expressed to him his sentiments on the subject; — sentiments 
which appeared to be shared by the magistrate himself, who 
alleged that he had acted only in obedience to a superior 
order. M. Portalis promised Lamartine that the mandato 
should be regarded in the light of a mere formality, and suf- 
fered to perish in oblivion. 

A similar misintelligcnco arose out of a government decree 
for the suppression of titles. The q^iestion had been dis- 
cussed at the Hotel de Ville, on the 27tk of February, and 
bad been contornptuousl}’^ dismissed by the council. “ Lot us 
not begin the republic by an absurdity,” observed Lamartine ; 
‘‘nobility is abolished ; but it is impossible to abolish either 
recollections or vanities.” # 

The members of tbo government were surjmsed some days 
^terwards at seeing a decree for the abolition of titles. Tbdr 
measure had referred only to desuetude. The innumerable 
decrees which crowded upon them in circumstances of the 
greatest urgency, and amidst the tumult of the H6t©l de Ville, 



gave oficaBioa to eome errors o(. ikis nato^. I«i several 
staooes decrees Tvew signed hy only one or t^o of them, tb^ 
carried avf ay from tbe coanoil-table, and printed witboat having 
been sobmitted to the sanction or verificaiioii of the eoundl. 

It has jalreadj been stated that the king and ^txeen^ with 
the dttcb^ de Nemours and hef children, seated themselves 
in two hired coaches, drawn by a single horse, on the Place de 
la Concorde. They took the roiM to Saint Cloud, escorted 
a regiment of cuirassiers, commanded by General Begxtaud d!e 
Saint- Jean-d'Angely. On reaching CloudJ^he king 
took court carriages and proceeded to Trianon, where he 
stopped for a few moments, as if to allow time for fortune to 
overtake him and arrest his flight. General ilegnaud de 
Saint-Jcan-d*Angely at length inquired what orders the king 
wished to give to the troops, and whether he desired to 
assemble them round him at Saint Cloud? “That is no 
longer any affair of mine,” replied the king ; “ it is now for 
the duke do Nemours to determine.” The post-master of 
Versailles brought twenty-eight horses to Trianon for the 
king 3 carriages ; conduct very difierent from that of the 
famous post-master Sainte Menehould, who by detaining 
Louis XVI. in bis flight from Paris, caused that unfortunate 
monarch and his family to forfeit their heads. The post- 
master of Versailles thus addressed Louis Philipjw These 
arc the best horses my stables contain, and I have selected them 
for their strength and swiftness, to insure the departure and 
the safety of the king, by the indirect routes he may deem it 
expedient to take. Urge them forward as long as they have a 
gasp of breath remaining. Think not of my interests. Kill 
them, Sire, but let them save you.” 

When evening set in, the king departed, taking the road to 
Droux, which place he reached in the early part of tlie night. 

As yet the inhabitants of the town knew nothing of the 
recent events of Paris. M, Marechal, the sub-prefoefc, being 
informed of the arrival of the court carriages at that un- 
wonted hour, concluded that some of the princesses, alarra6<i 
by the tumults at the Tuileries, had sought refuge in the royal 
residence of Dreux. He immediately repaired to the palace, 
and there recognized the king. 

* “ I am king no longer,” said Louis Philippe, addressing 
the sub-prefect; “I know not even whither I shall fly to 
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save my life ; I have abdicated to avoid the worst misfoiinnes. 
I ROW place myself under your protection in my evil fortune^ 
as I Ihive 'doQe in my days of happiness. Ascertain what 
lias taken place, and inform me; for as yet I am ignorant of 
the )^salt of events, and Counsel me according to the circum*- 
stances which this night maj^ reveal to you/* 

Just as these words were uttered, the mayor of Dreux 
^entered to pay his respects td’the king. He was in ignorance 
of all had transpired. The king, then becoming the 
meissenge^f his o^wn misfortunes, related in detail, and with 
much emotion, the vicissitudes of the few preceding days ; 
ending with the sad moment when, surrounded in his palace 
by the insurrectionary storm, ill inspired by bis late ministers, 
ill a4ded by those newly appointed, ill defended by his troops 
(nevertheless faithful), and forsaken by the national guards, 
his only alternative was abdication, and his last resource 
flight, amidst volleys of musket-shot. The king told all this 
with feeling and firmness. He spoke indignantly of the 
blindness of the national guards, of the vacillations of his 
ministers, of the ingratitude of nations, who raise a man to 
a throne to save themselves from anarchy, and in a moment 
of caprice, hurl him down into the gulf from whence they 
drew him. He reflected on the nullity. of services rendered 
to mankind, and adverted sorrowfully to the position of the 
queen, and to the fate that awaited both himself and her — 
that of lingering out their yet green old age in the dulness 
oi royal exile, far from Paris, which they both so dearly 
loved; — ^far from the government be had (li reeled, — and far 
from the councils he had enlightened by his knowledge and 
experience. 

The two magistrates were deeply moved hearing the 
fallen monarch thus vent reproaches on his fate and hia 
country. Turning from these melancholy reflections, the 
king next alluded to his grandson, and expressed concern for 
his children, thus by a demi-revolution cast on a throne 
which he himself with all his caution, could not consolidate. 
He seemed to presage misfortune, <and he despondingly in- 
voked heaven to watch over the destinies of his family* 

Meanwhile the king still cherished the hope that his retire- 
ment had appeased all violent feeling, and that by Ins abdica^ 
lion he had left behind him the throne, the chambers, and 
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the govepwn^t. He informed the mayor end the eub-prefeet 
that it was his intention to remain four days at ]>ieUx^ and 
there to await the deddion of the ohambers respecting hie 
futnre place of residence, and the position which the n^tioti 
might thenceforward allot to him. He partook of some 
re^shmeht, and inspected by torchlight the works he had 
ordered to be undertaken at the palace. * In short, his man-- 
ncr was altogether that of a ma^ who feels no misgivings for 
to-morrow, ^ 

The palace of Dreux had been for some time ijoadbeupied, 
and objects of indispensable necessity for idie use of the king, 
the princesses, and the children, were wanting. The inhabi- 
tants of the town, who were attached to the royal family, has* 
tened to provide furniture, linen, wearing apparel, ana plate. 
A sum of money, in gold specie, was collected as a loan for the 
king. The sub-prefect jiroposed to send for the regiment 
which was in garrison at Chartres, but the king would not 
suffer this to be done. The national guards of Dreux formed 
themselves into posts of protection and guards of honour. 

Tlie repast being ended, the king wrote a letter to M. de 
Montalevet, the minister of his household, directing that his 
portfolios, dressing-cases, and articled requisite for the 
toilette, should bo forwarded to Dreux, and giving some 
preliminary instructions relative to the arrangements to be 
made for his future destiny. 

The courier set out wdih this despatch at two o^cloek. 
The king then retired to bed, and fell into a profound sleep. 
Whilst he was sleeping, a friend of M. Bethmont arriv^ , 
from Paris, and announced to the sub-prefect the proclama- 
tion of the republic, 

M. Mar^clial would not disturb the king, thinking that a 
few hours’ rest would recruit his strength, and enable him 
the better to bear the aliock he had to sustain. At seven 
o'clock he proceeded to the palace, where he informed the 
aides-de-camp and the duke de Montpensier of what bad 
occurred. The king was still sleeping, but the royal family 
awoke him, and the queen communicated the intelligence, 
giving it as mild a colouring as possible. The courage which 
the queen had manifested during the turbulent scenes she 
•had just passed through now gave place to calm resignation. 
A council, composed of tlie members of the royal family 
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ai&d thdur waa beld at king^a bedaide. ItwM 

dotemiAiid tkat the mombera of the family should ^ect their 
e»oaf»\ eepirately aud in diffi^^t dirootions, ao as to eii^ade 
aii;^.aQS|dei0ti that might be created by the carnages being 
notieed, or their occupants recognized on the roads. 

The place of rendezvous assigned to the king and ijneen 
1NW a secluded and nnoccnpied country house ^longing to 
Mi de Perthuis, situated oi^ the Cap d*Honfleur, whence, it 
’^was hoped, they might easily find means secretly toemb^k 
and tm^i^he English coast. The duke de Montpensier, the 
duchess de Nemouf ^ and the children, were to take the road 
^ to Avranches, and from thence to proceed to Jersey or 
Guernsey. 

It was determined that the court carriages were to be left 
at Greux j others less likely to attract notice were provided 
by the sub-prefect, who borrowed them from the inhabitants 
of the town. The fugdtives were disguised in. clothes of the 
plainest possible description. A caUche, containing the duke 
de Montpensier and the duchess do Nemours, took the md 
to Avranches. The king, the queen, a femme de chamhre^ a 
valet, and M. de Rumigny, the king’s aide-dc-camp, got into 
a close carriage. The queen had ordered that on the following 
morning a mass should be performed in the chapel containing 
the tomb of the duke of Orleans ; but time pressed, and she 
'could not even utter a parting prayer over the ashes of her 
son. The sub-prefect of* Dreux, having mounted the coach- 
box, departed with them. The carriage took the road leading 
to Anet and Louviers. 

On arriving at Anet, the first post relay, the king was re- 
cognized and greeted with respect. M. Mar^clial procured 
eight or ten thousand francs in gold, and obtained passports 
ni^er fictitious names. 

At Saint-Andre the party had to vait for a short time, the 
horses not being ready. It was market-day, and the town 
was crowded with jjeople, whoso suspicions seemed to be 
roused. They gazed at the carriage, and some of thorn at a 
distant view fancied they recognized M. Guizot. Shouts of 
^^C*£8t Guizot! C*est Guizot!** wero immediately raised. 
The excitement increased and became somewhat alarming. 
The sub-prefect, who was known to some of the inhabitants, 
of Saiut-Andr^ endeavoured to undeceive the multitude j and 
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. ‘ with thb view he made fiome partial dis«dos«i^ w WW 
undei^etood and reipected* , *, . 

Meanwhile three men advanced cloee to the eamage, 
looked towards the back seat» wh^e Ihe king wWs el^iiii^j; 
He wore a black cap drawn down over hie fo^head, fak 
were oonoeafed by spectacles, and Jiis bald head waa nhcovered 
by a wig. The three men looked at him doubtfully, jmd alter 
retiring for a moment, returned^ again, accompanicii by two 
gendannes. The passports were demanded. M. Marlehah^ 
presented them, and then drawing one of the genda]BM!!£ aside^ 
he condded to his generosity > the secret yf the escape of the 
king and queen. The gendarme was dismayed ; but instantly * 
recovering his solf-posseasion, he pretended to examine the 
passports and to find them right. The horses were then har- 
ness^, and the king departed. 

The carriage drove on all jday without impediment. *1110,' 
only difficulty that presented itself was in passing through 
Evreux. M. Mar^chal trembled lest the king should be re- 
cognized and detained in a town so near to Paris, where popu*' 
kr excitement might create some commotion. His anxiety 
every moment increased. -iUready the church spires of Evreux 
appeared in sight, when a sudden recollection occurred to his 
mind. Remembering that one of his friends possessed a 
country house near the high road leading to Evreux, he ordered 
the (jarriage to stop, and questioned a labourer who was 
breaking stones at the wayside. The man immediately 
pointed to the house of M. Mar6chars friend, and directed him 
how to reach the cross-road leading to it. The postilion was 
immediately ordered to drive in that direction. 

The owner of the house was absent, but the farmer and his 
wife received the travellers, without knowing who they were. 
The king and queen were shown into an apartment adjoining 
the kitchen of the farm. There they warmed themselves at 
the fire, and partook of the rustic hospitality of tbeir humble 
hosts, who supposed them to be friends of their master. 

Leaving them to enjoy a little interval of repose, M. Mar4* 
dial proceeded to Evreux on foot, sought his friend, and 
informed him who were the individuals whom he had lodged 
in his bouse. 

• The intelligence of the events of Paris, which successively 
reached Evreux, bad thrown that place into a state of fer-^ 
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|kiE«3 iht6ugli tbe town was impossible. M. Hai^ 
eM friendi living ascertained tbe best rottjfcetbat 

for turiiiog wall of the tpiFn, joined 
l&e rc^ family in their retreat. 

The farmer, who was now made acquainted with the rank 
and misfortunes of the goests he had sheltered beneath his 
robfi ardently devoted himself to their service. He, who 
was aegnainted with all thf^ by-ways ih that part of the 
*^~^bcmntrv, harnessed his own. horses to the carriage, and hi^** 
sdf dro^ ithe king. 

A confidential l>an was intrusted to drive the queen by 
another route. The travellers set out at seven o'clock iu the 
evening, and travelled all night. Before daybreak, the king 
and queen, each arriving in different directions, met at the 
Cap d'Honfleur, and without attracting any notice, they 
alighted at the house of M. de Perthuis. This house, con- 
cealed amidst trees, is built on an eminence, at the distance of 
about half an hour's walk from the town. 

This was on the 26th of February. M. do Perthuis, the 
owner of the house, was not there at the time, but the gar- 
dener, an intelligent and confidential man, had been pre- 
viously made acquainted with the trust that was about to be 
reposed in him. This man inspired his wife and children 
with the discretion and devotedness requisite for carrying 
out the plan for securing the safety and escape of tlie king 
and queen. None of the inhabitants of the country around 
euspected fqr a moment that the lonely house contained 
those personages who, only two days previously, had been 
the sovereigns of France and the owners of palaces. The 
window-blinds were kept constantly closed ; and it was 
only daring the night that smoke was suffered to issue from 
the chimneys. This confinement and restraint lasted nine 
days, and that interval was employed by Generals Rumigny 
and Dumas, and some other trustworthy persons, in arranging 
means to secure the safe landing of the king in England. 
Louie Philippe and his friends were not aware that the 
government had authorized Lamartine himself to provide the 
means of escape with all the prudence which the peril of the 
case demanded, and with all the consideratioD due to misfor- 
tune. 

The king, fearful of being recognized axul arrested at 
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Hav^^ if* lie femwred tidtliejf to etofeairfk for EadandL ' 
ooodod duHnff tho night, and on foot> to'lronvlll^ 
merchant of that town, M. Gneltier, gave him ehditor for two 
days. Aotiflg on the advice of M. Gueltier, the king deteis 
’ mined to hire a fisfhing-boat of the port of Tronville^ to convey 
him out to sea. and put him o!i board an English stea^per. 
The master of one of these fishing-boats, who was first ai^lied 
to, appeared to have some suspicion; he bargained, anA^ 
wished to exact an exorbitant sum for his services^ Jle was 
dismissed, and application was made to aether, who, though 
he likewise suspected that the object in yfew was to effect the ' 
escape of fugitives, tendered the use of his boat gratuitously. 
His generous offer was accepted ; but the man who had been 
first applied to, instigated by feelings of jealousy and shame, 
on being informed of tlio projected departure, divulged the 
secret, and denounced his comrade. Tiio king, hearing the 
rumours which were circulated about the town, began to be 
apprehensive of the domiciliary visits to which they might 
give occasion, and he consequently left his place of refuge, 
yetting out at night, walking through the muddy roads, under 
a pelting rain, and in continual fear of j)ur&uit, he returned to 
the house of tlie gardener. There, dejected in spirits, and 
worn out by fatigue, he rejbincd the queen. The coast now 
appeared to be closed against them. The general feeling of 
enthusiasm for the republic, though it was manifested inoffen- 
sively and generously, seemed nevertheless to give to the 
whole country an appearance of hatred to royalty. 

A young officer of the French navy, who hajq^oned at that 
time to be at Havre, and who was ignorant of the king’s 
proximity to that port, though rumour led him to suspect that 
the ro3;Til family were vainly seeking means of escape, re- 
solved to make an effort to aid them. With this view he 
took upon himself to ask Captain Paul, of the English navy, 
whether he would consent to receive Louis Phili])pe on board 
the steamer be commanded, if the king should succeed in 
getting out to sea in a fishing-boat. Captain Paul returned 
for answer, that he could not do so consistently with his 
orders ; but on his arrival at Southampton he hastened to 
communicate confidentially to the Admiralty the overtures that 
• hwi been made to him, and to point out the service which a 
steamer, cruising along the coast of France, might render to 

X 



tite Mn^ This oommunic^iim aadueed Imi PaJmerston iiiK^ 
to des^tch otders for the guidaaoe of the Engliish 
coDitdi^ i^wdeoi in the nohhtm porta of France. 

Mbe yohng French naval offioer> who had interested himself 
rh hhflialf of the royal fu^tives, having received a mess^ 
from the English consul at«Havre, succeeded in diacovemg 
the^ king's place of concealment. He introduced the vico- 
, ^oneul to Louis Philippe, and it was arranged that the king 
shouldUg^hark at Havre, on board one of the vessels em* 
ployediff^e conveyance of cattle and provisions from France 
« to the English coaM^ 

For the space of five days adverse winds and a violently 
tempestuous sea, retarded the departure of those vessels. Ail 
this time the king was counting tho hours, and consuming 
himself with i|npatience and anxiety. Several times he pro^ 
oeeded from his place of refuge to the port of Havre^ and from 
the port 'back to his place of refuge; journeying on foot 
across tho open '^fields, in the darkness of night, and during 
the most inclement weather. At length ho resolved on a 
scheme more hazardous than any that had yet been contem- 
plated. This was to embark at some distance from Eouen in 
the steamboat which runs from that place to Havre. This 
boat wouhl reach Havre at night, a circumstance which, 
the king conceived, was calculated to afford him a fair 
chance of getting through the town unobserved. Passing for' 
one of the travellers who had arrived from Paris by way of 
the Seine, he would go on board the steamboat which would 
be in readiness at Havre to convey the passengers from tho 
Seine boat direct to England. 

To carry out this scheme, the king disguised himself and 
assumed the name of Theodore Lehrun. The mayor, by a 
little pious connivance, favoured tho embarkation. The English 
vice-consul offered his arm to the queen, and the royal couple 
haying reached the deck, discovered to their no small surprise 
that they were on board the identical steamer they had them* 
selves engaged a year previously for a marine excursion 
during one of their happy sojourns at the Ch&teau d'Eu. 

Several of the sailors who were then on board the vessel 
now formed part of the crew. The man whose business it 
was tp collect the fares of the passengers went round with*a 
lantern, the light from which happened by chance to*faU fall 
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oognized the had other ^es 

have been betrayed. With great presence ${ TOAd I &0 i 
turt^d hie lantern, at the same tinie bowing 'Wlth x^^ 
dieeretioit to his old naastor. ^ ^ 

Whispers tan from mouth to •mouth among the crew, th^ 
the fugitives of Eu were on board the steamer; bht not one 
for a moment conceived the thought of serving the renu MIe jby: 
a base betraysd of old age and misfortune. Thejpsef^^S^ 
tended to observe nothing, whilst they were closel^^atohitig 
every one on board. When the steam ^ was moored to ^e« 
quay of Havre, they ranged themselves as if accidentally in 
two lines, between which the royal travellers passed, whilst 
uncovering and bowing respectfully, the men uttered in a i^p- 
pressed tone of voice, “May heaven preseiwe you!" Such 
was the prayer of the republic itself, uttered through the votee 
of its government, during that interval when guns were still 
firing, and the stains of blood were not yet^washed from the 
streets of Paris. 

The only difficulty now remaining was limited to the breadlJb 
of a qu^y, which had to be crossed, in ^passing from the Eonen 
boat to the Southampton steamer. The king and que^n, pre- 
ceded by General Ruinigny and General Dumas, crossed the 
qudy, without attracting any notice, and soon all were on 
board the Englisli steamer. At the moment, when the king 
was stepping down the ladder, a woman rushed forward with 
a lantern in her baud, exclaiming : — “ It is he ! it is the 
king!” An officer advanced, apparently for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fact by the evidence of his own eyes. “It is 
too late," said the captain of the steamer ; and he immediately 
ordered the ladder to be withdrawn. 

Thi0 incident made a deep impression on the persons who 
accompanied the king. They were convinced that his pre- 
servation depended on that critical moment, when his safety 
might have been compromised by the exclamation of a 
woman, and tho curiosity of a soldier. Yet no order for 
opposing the departure of the king had been issued by any 
one, and instructions perfectly adverse to any attempt again^ 
his safety or liberty, were in the hands of the government 
agents. 

The steamer departed, and, during a stormy night, eon- 
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&iiiljam|^ii,^ whera he was inforn^ed that 
the h^ptoiiiy of his eon-iii4aw^ the hing ef tW Belgians, 
had^^gaed the mlace of Olai^oot as his abod^ 

, Oi^r ^cissita^% arising oat of a similar miseoncepilon 
lespeel^ng the intentions of the government and the inagha^ 
nSmitjr of the people, attended the flight of the dnchess of 
Qrleans and her children, the dnke de Nemours and his ohil^ 
and the dachess de Montponsiar. 

^flHiM^readj been mentioned that the duchess of Orleans, 
when obiS§(^ to leave the Chamber of Deputies on the 
^seeonid entrance of Vie people, retired in company with the 
count de Paris, and 'attended by MM. de Mornay, Scheffer, 
Lasteyfle, Courtais, and Clement With admirable courage 
and presence of mind, M. de Mornay, who protected her 
departure, conducted her from the Chamber of Deputies to 
the H6tel des Invalides ; and the carriage, which conv^ed 
the princess, escaped the observation of the populace. Mar- 
shal Molitor recced the princess, the count do Paris, and 
the duke de Nemours, and lodged them in his apartments. 
But the veteran marshal, who was suffering from illness, 
began to be alarmed at the responsibility he was incurring, 
^ome doubts which he expressed respecting the disposition of 
tbeinviides themselves, and also relative to the security of the 
hotel as a place of refuge, very greatly shook the confidence 
of the princess and her friends. 

Whilst the marshal was ordering dinner for his guests, the 
princess, in whose mind the recollection of the captivity of 
tile Temple was ever present, and who imagined she should 
see her son consigned to the custody of another Simon, re- 
solved not to remain an hour longer in the Invalides. Before 
evening set in, she departed with her son under the safeguard 
of M, Anatole de Montesquieu for the Chateau de Ligny, 
some leagues distant from Paris. 

M* Anatole de Montesquiou had been one of the em- 
peror's aides-de-camp, and was afterwards attached to the 
court of Queen Amelia. He was one of those courtiers 
whose only oourtier-like qualities are grace and refinement, 
Jind who unite in themselves the courage of the soldier, the 

* Lamartine has here committed a little mistake, which it may not be 
unimportant to correct. Louis Philippe did not land at Sonthiunptoiu' 
but at Newbaven, on the Sussex coast. — (Tkanslatoe.) 
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ehivEliry dt the poet^ luiS the derotodnees otf tliie tte&eet umai* ' 
The duchess of Orlesjas, protected by M, de Montesquieu nnd 
hour by hour upprised by her friends in Petris of nil 
ooncorned the fete of her children, together Vstb etery oi^- 
cumstanoe that tni^ht render it expedient either to suepend 
or to hasten her flight, remaiifed concealed in the Chateau 
de Ligny for sevorai days. Meanwhile she was harassed hy 
anxiety for the fete of her second son, the duke de Chartaej^ 

Whilst escaping, from the Chamber of Dopj^tiMf^he 
princess was separated from her child/cn by t^ecroW of 
people, who, forcing their way in, fillltl the staircases and, 
passages. In this confusion the duke <le Chartres was knocked 
down. The duchess irapJored that he might be brought to 
her ; but in vain. The crowd, which rolled in like the wares 
of the sea, was deaf as those waves to the mother's cries. 

Some of the deputies, and several attendants, employed in 
the chamber, undertook to rescue the young prince. J’hey 
conjured the duchess not to hamrd her own safety and that 
of the count de Paris, by remaining longer in the crowd, 
whore she incurred the risk of being crushed to death or 
made prisoner. Two brothers, ushers to the chamber, moved 
by the distress of the duchess, exerted the most strenuous 
efforts to find and save the young piince. These brothOrs 
were named Lipman, and they 'w ero of an Alsatian family. 
One of them, Jacob Lipman, raised the child in his arms to 
rive him breathing-ioom and to save him from the pressure, 
ivhilst the other stood at the entrance of the corridor and 
kept off the crowd, resisting the crush of the lAultitude, which, 
like a torrent, threatone<l to overwhelm him. Jacob Lipman 
carried the child to hi^ lodgings, situated near the Chamber 
of Deputies. There he sheltered the young prince until he 
liad an opportunity of intimating to M. do Lesp6e, the questor 
of the assembly, the trust whicli the chances of the day^had 
thrown into his liands. 

At eight o'clock in the evening, M. de Lespee, imagining 
the duchess of Orleans was still in the Invalides, went to 
Lipman's lodgings to convey the duke de Chartres to his 
mother. The young prince, dressed like a child of the 
common class, was carried by Ijjunan in his arras. The 
’ duchess having by that time left the Invalides, M. de la 
Yalette and M. d'Elch ingen consigned the prince to the caJfe 
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U. Miudm de MorBaj, During tiro dajs, and 
wliil^ aaffieriug from illnoss, the jomtg induce remaitied in the 
house a poor troroau in the Hue de lUnivemt^, to whom 
M. de Kornaj had intrusted him for the purpose of conceal- 
ment^ On gaining intelligence of the feelings of the ^rem- 
M. and Madame de Momay removed the prmce to 
their own residence, where they rendered him every atten^ 
tio ot and then consigned him in safety and with restored 
arms of his mother. * 

The pmness left the Chateau de Ligny, in disguise, and 
^rooeed^ to Versailbs in /a carriage which her friends had 
inovided. At Asnieres sne took the railroad' to Lille. Bbe 
passed a sleepless night, watching and praying by the bed- 
mde of her children. 

The shadow of the revolution still pursued her ; and even 
when she reached the utmost boundary of France, she trem- 
bled lest she should be detained there, and her sons doomed 
to share the fate of the children of Marie Antoinette ; but 
France was no longer devoid of justice and humanity ; it 
had ceased to be the France of prisons and scaffolds. 

General Bandrand, the governor of the count de Paris, 
and a man on whose advice the princess placed great reliance, 
though ill and scarcely able to move, repaired to his post at 
the palace the moment he heard of the forcible entrance of 
the mob. Just as the duchess had departed, tha people 
rushed in, and the general, addressing himself to some of the 
ringleaders, informed tliem that they were in the apartments 
of the widow of the duke of Orleans. At these words they 
took off their hats. The apartments were respected, and 
some of the mob did duty as sentinels at the doors, to protect 
from depredation or injury objects clear to the memory of 
the mother and the widow. The people were maintaining a 
con^ct against royalty, but they bowed to the feelings of 
nature. « 

The Orleans had friends among the military 

commanders at Lille, and the numerous force garrisoned in that 
city might, by her presence, have been won from the republic, 
and urged by enthusiasm to defend the cause of a woman and 
a child. The thought of showing herself to the troops, and 
claiming the throne far her son, occurred to the duchess 
during this last night of her stay in France ; but the qrime 
ot civil wa^ stood between the throne and this thought, and 
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&e duobess of OtleaiiA ren^^ooed il. She left !LiUe, 

Veliing under the t^e of the oountess de Drmix» ^e renibh^d, 
the bank of the Hhine^ At £ms she was met by her mdthlfv 
Whilst her memory reverted to the pure but shbrt*live4 
piuess she bad enjoyed in France, — to her bereavement* her 
sorrow, and the rum of her fortune through the faults of 
others, — tranquilly resigned herself to the doom pro- 
imunced by her adopted country, where, among persons o| ifll l 
political parties, the name of the duchess of Orleans 
associated with sentiments of admiration, affection, and respect 

The duke de Nemours quitted Frai# e without any impe^ 
dimeut as soon as he had discharged ibis duty to bis father, 
his sister-in-law, and his nephew. This prince proved him- 
self more worthy of bis popularity in adversity than in 
prosperity. He had evinced at once courage and disinter- 
estedness*; for he neither bargained to save his own life, nor 
set up bis claim to the regency, for the sake of preserving the 
crown for his brothers son. History will render him the 
justice which contemporary opinion has denied him. 

Two of the princesses were separated from the king and 
queen in the precipitate departure from the Tuileries. These 
were the Princess Clementine, wife of the duke of Saxe- 
Cobourg, and the duchess de Montpensier. The duke de 
Montpensier, having escorted his father to the coaches which 
were waiting on the Place de la Concorde, hoped to retuiu 
uninterruptedly to tho Tuileries to take charge of his wife. 
The duchess, then in an advanced state of pregnancy, had not 
quitted her apartments for several days. The crowd rushing 
into the palace by all the doors leading from the gardens, 
soon convinced the duke de Montpensier that his return was 
impossible. On his departure he had confided the princess to 
the care of some of the gentlemen of his household, especially 
M. de Lasteyrie, whoso high character and popularity|pemed 
to be a security against danger whatever might ensue. The 
duke de Montpensier hastily mounted his horse, and followed 
the king to Saint Cloud. 

As soon as the populace began to force their way into the 
Tuileries, M. Lasteyrie thought it time to remove the prin- 
cess. Leaning on his arm, she passed through the riotous 
crowd ; and, as was naturally to be expected in the excite- 
ment of that moment, a young lady walking through the 
gardens attracted no attention. • 
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de Lafiteyrio hoped io reach the Pont^Tottritant in time 
to ^a^te the <itiohe8s de Montpepaier to deport an eniety with 
the loyBl Ihmily ; hut just as he issued from the gardens of 
the TnilCries he saw the coach, the door of which was hurriedly 
closed hy M. de Ordmieux, drive rapidly off. The Princess 
CidPeptine, who had been left behind, waa running to and fro 
on the Place, not knowing where to seek refuge. Luckily she 
e9|^ied M. de Lasteyrie and h(^ sister^ in daw, and she joined 
thnr If rrrlr of her family. 

M/nSHLasteyrie conducted the two young princesses to bis 
mothers residence, \nthout being cither recognized or ques- 
tioned on the way. iTlio house, which derived a twofold 
claim to respect, from the name of Lafayette and the virtues of 
his daughter, Madame de Lasteyrie, was an asylum invul- 
nerable alike to popular susjucion an<l violence. After re- 
maining there a short time, the Princess Clementine set out 
for Trianon, where she rejoined her father. The young duchess 
de Montpensier remained until the 2.5th in the bouse of 
Madame de Lasteyrie, and under that lady's protection. The 
duke then sent his aide-de-camp, Generan^bierry-, from Droux, 
with instructions to conduct the duchess to the Chateau d'Eu, 
where he would join her. Ho supposed ut that time that the 
king would be able to proceed to Eu, and to make the chateau 
his place of residence. But the current of events had over- 
taken Louis Philippe on his road to that place of exile, and he 
was wandering from place to place on the sea-coast. 

On arriving at Eu, tlie duchess alighted at the ciiatoau, and 
found no one there to receive her. Alarming reports an- 
nounced that a body of workmen from Rouen ’.(rere advancing 
on the Chateau d'Eu, there to perpetrate the same sort of de- 
vastation as had been committed at Neuilly. The duchess, 
therefore, left the chateau, and sought an asylum in the resi- 
dence of M. Estancelin, a diplomatist attached to the French 
embasiy at Munich. At night -tail she set out for Belgium, 
accompanied by M. Estancelin and General Thierry. They 
proeei^ed direct to Brussels. 

As the carriage passed througli Abbeville, it excited at- 
tention. The populace assembled, stopped the horses, exclaim- 
ing that the carriage contained bome members of the royal 
family who were making their escape. M. Estancelin, who 
waB known by name in that part of the country, looked out at 
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the carnage wiadow^ a^rmii^g that tha pri|iaej9^\mi» lii« 
an4 that they were both rettiniing to Maiiieh/ where he.eW , 
to resume his diplomatic functions. With Um vlewef Hme ^ 
eiFectually averting suspicion, he directed the postjlion to 
to the house of one of his friends, whose teputiican ^opinions 
were a guarantee to the people. • He alighted at the door of 
this friend, and in a whisper acquainted him with thd ranh 
and the flight of the young lady hy whom he was accogK 
panied. This man, either from timidity or cold’-heai^j^^dMlC^ 
refused to afford them refuge ; expressbg fears that the secret^ 
if discovered, would render him unpopulai/and possibly place , 
his life in jeopardy. In vain did General Thierry and Es^ 

tancelin conjure and supplicate, representing the sacredhess of 
misfortune and the sex of the fugitive, who, then enc^tite^ 
might bo exposed to the turbulence of popular commotion, tC 
the terrors of captivity, or to the risk of an impracticable 
flight on foot. But fear is deaf ; solflsbness is implaoablo. 

The travellers perceiving that a group of men of the lower 
class had assembled round the door, alighted, and leaving the 
carnage in the street, they proceeded on foot to seek another 
place of refuge. Thinking it would be most expedient to 
separate, M. Rstancelin directed General Thierry to proceed 
in the direction of one of the gates of the town. It was 
arranged that the general should pass through the gate with 
the duchess, and having conveyed his charge safely out of 
the town, he was to wait at the boundary of the Belgian 
road for M. Estancelin, who engaged to meet thorn with the 
carriage about eleven or twelve o'clock at night. 

In pursuance of this plan, they separated in Abbeville, 
M. Estancelin seeking some other friends to aid him in pro- 
curing horses. 

General Thierry and the young duchess groped their way 
through the streets of Abbeville in a cold and rainy nig|it. 
The wind, which blew violently, had extinguished the lamps, 
and they advanced, as it were, blindfolded, in the direction 
traced out to them. 

After losing their way several times, they at length arrived 
at one of the city gates, then being built, or undergoing 
repair. A scaffolding was erected before it, and it was chised 
^ planks of wood on the side towards tlie open country, 
binding that there was no egress, the general duchess 
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drMch M 'been left open by ^ workmen. 

Igr tM* meaas got beyond lie gate, ^y tiioogbt 
j|^B^«S#eseafdy oatoftbetotrn. , , 

: road, whidi had been eoaked by tbe bea«ry tdai^ 

.'anw'fawonired by the nit8*of oart-wheels ; whilst hete and 
it was floodad by pools of water, <>r choked up by tab- 
and fragments of stoae. This road led direct to a 
appeared' to have ao visible outlet. Tbe dacbefi% 
iiAb^uf several times been ankle-deep in mud and water, 

, mow lost her shoeajiwhich stuck fast in some soft clay. The 
geinetral was in despair ; he trembled lest the excessive fatigue, 

, jind exposure to the inclemency of the weather, might ^ 

. ’Sstel to the princess, as well as hazardous to the life of the 
Pliant yet unborn. At length she found a tOmposary rest- 
!l^wplace on a stone, where General Thierry persuaded 
her to sit down'; and having wrapped his cloak round her, 
lie entieated she would remain on that spot whilst he went 
ba<dc to the town to seek shelter or obtain a guide. 

He stepped up to a door, but feared to Icnock, lest the 
princess might find beneath its threshold a snare instead of 
M asylum. Whilst hesitating what to do, he was accosted 
by a stranger. This person proved to be a friend of M. 
^tancelin, who had been despatched by that gentleman in 
jiearch of the fugitives. Having made known his errand to 
ISafteral Thierry, they both immediately repaired to the ^ot 
Htbere tbe duchess was waiting. Escorted by their guide, 
the fugitives then proceeded to some little distance from the 
|0wn, a*nd the young princess found shelter in a cart-house 
attached to a tile-kiln. 

There General Thierry and the duchess de Montpenaier 
weurily counted the moments, until their suspense was relieved 
bj the arrival of the carriage which conveyed the duchesS to 
fcussels. From thence she speedily departed to rejoin her 

husband. , , . , . t . 1 1 

Throughout the whole of the miserable night passed in the 
Vicinity of Abbeville, the princess evinced the courage ef a 
heroine, combined with the lightheartedness of a child, ^ben 
she lost her shoes in the mud, and was obli^d to walk on 
vrithout them. General Thierry sought to fortify her coui^ 
by appealing to tbe excitability of a Tomahtio imiaginhtimi* 
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E lied the dnehesi^ but 1 like these witmtixm a vest dM j 
etter than the monotonv of the round woifk-tahte k the 
wanned and splendid saloons of the TdlerieS*^ 

The duke of Wurtemburgf the husband of the Pfkom 
Marie (whose premature death was mourned in the worid ef 
art no less than in her father's cimrt), was the last member jL 
the rojral family who remained in Park Lamartine fimsSSUP 
him with passports in a name less distinguished than his eWAi 
and he returned to Germany. J ^ 

Such was the emigration of the Orleans &mily family 
aggrandized by revolution and expelled by revolution who* 
aS»er having returned from exile to ascend a throne^ had onoe ; 
more gone back into exile. Of that family^ some of tiie 
members carried with them venemtion, others esteem^ otheis 
hopes. France in her emancipation was just and magnati* 
mous. The republic, the offspring of intelligence, and not of 
fury, was satisfied in establishing the supremacy of the natiom 
No proscription was waged against princes and princeBses,“ 
the throne only was set aside. The republic already beheld in 
perspective the time when it would be sufficiently strong and 
cons^idatod to allow a share in the country to those who would 
claim no more than the rank of Frenchmen and citizena 
The confiscation of the property of the king, the princes, 
and princesses was often cr than once proposed by that reckless 
class of republicans who harassed the provisional government 
with their injunctions and their advice. The proposition was 
unanimously rejected. The members of the govemmeut 
would not, for any consideration, found the republic on 
spoliation or injustice. To provide alimentary succour to the 
starving workmen, they merely awarded tho grant of a mil-* 
lion, being the sum paid by the nation to royalty. 

The consideration of wbat the republic was to determine in 
reference to the pecuniary affairs of the king and the princes, 
was postponed until such time as public tranquillity should 
cool down excitement and restore right feeling among the 
people* It was merely resolved, in the first instance, tHt 
the personal property of. the king and the princes should 
‘remain inviolable: that in the event of insuflStciency, the 
nation would make for tho exiled kbg a provision suitabl^jK> 
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win tke expenses efliis position ; 
eii’ent of an^ exowiye amonot of personal pro- 
to retained pn the FrenA territory by itbe king and 
til^ pineeSr the nation wonW bold it in trust dnring 
tibe first years of the foundation of the new government; 

; it would allow asuitabJe portion of the revenues to the 
, nee. of tbo princes, and capitalize tbe rest for tbeir betiefit, 
surrendered to them inofull as soon as it was proved to 
of their power to keep up civil war by the help of 
tponey : that, finally, the nation would offer to the duchess 
^ {^ Orleans and h^ sou, a subsidy commensurate with the 
rank she had held ^ and the sentiments she had inspired irt 
France; M. Lherbette, a man w^hose high character waft 
universally recognized, and who had formerly been a member 
of tbe Chamber of Deputies, w'as accepted at once by the na- 
tion and by the royal family, and was appointed to superintend 
and pay these allowances. From a scrupulous feeling of 
honour, M. Lherbette declined the office, and M. Vavin was 
requested to accept it. Every time that the question came 
under the consideration of the government, it w’as discussed 
and disposed of in the same niuniior by the majority of the 
oouncil. In this intermediate re^/ime the ultimate decision 
was referred to the National Assembly. That body, when 
convoked, adopted the resolution of the provisional govern- 
ment, thus giving it the authority aud dignity which belong to 
tibe will of a great nation. 

The questions relating to the ]>rivatc property of the 

E ses and princesses were discussed in the same spirit by 
artine, in interviews which he held with the Spanish and 
Brazilian ministers. All that was said on the other side of 
the Channel respecting the rapacity and harshness of the re- 
publican government in reference to the king, princesses, and 
ministers, was devoid of foundation. So much at least for 
the proscriptions and spoliation of the first government of tbe 
republic. 

Tlie apprehensions of civil war, suggested by the presence 
ef the duke d*Auma]e at the head of the army of Africa, 
apeedily vanished. The government had ap|>ointM Oeneml 
Cavaignac to be governor-general of Algeria. The name el 
Cavaignae was consecrated in the minds of the republicans by 
the memory of the elder brother of the general, Gode|roy 
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triurapli of tho Jwtttioal opinions he flidroc^d^ bht 
opinions rendered homdge4,td his memoiy in th^ person of Ids 
brotlier. Tiat brother was himsdf an officer Who had esinecl 
military renown. He had won tl^e eonfid&ce of the army by 
his courage ; and without repudiating the prinpipies of jbis 
brother^ and the aspirations of his mother in favour of re-i 
publican govermnent, he gained the esteem and confite;;^' 
of the princes. The frankness with which he avowed his 
.opinions placed him beyond suspicion ; for frankness ai|d 
conspiracy are things incompatible. Caviagnac was known to 
be incapable of treason. The dnke d'Aumale, on receiving 
intelligence of his father's abdication) published an address to 
the inhabitants of Algeria and to his army, couched in terms " 
worthy of the early days of the first republic. His addx^ 
was as follows : — 

“ Inhabitants of Algeria, — 

Faithful to my duties as a citizen and a soldier, 1 have 
remained at my post as long as I could believe that tny pre- 
sence would be useful in the service of my country. * It can 
now no longer be so. General Cavaignac is appointed gover- 
iior-geneial of Algeria ; and until his arrival here, the func* 
tions of governor-general of the colony ad interim will be 
discharged by General Changarnior. 

“ Submissive to the national will, I depart ; but in tny 
place of exile my beat prayers and wishes shall be for the 
prosperity and glory of France, which .1 should have wished 
still longer to have served. „ jj d'Ombans." 

“ General Changamier will discharge, ad interim^ the 
functions of governor-general, until the arrival iu Algiers of 
General Cavaignac, who is appointed governor-general of 
Algeria. In separating from an army, which is a model of 
honour and courage, and in whose ranks 1 have passed the 
.happiest days of my. life, I cannot but wish that it may enjoy 
new triumphs. A new career for its valctur is perhaps about 
to opeif; that it will pursue that career I feel firmly con^ 
vinced. 

• Officers, sub-officers, and soldiers, — I hopc*d again to have 
fo^ht with you in the servire of Franco ; that honour ie 
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dditi^ me. But though in esile^ ray heart will be with you 
wheresoever the Urill of the nation may call you : it will 
tiiumph in your success, and its wishes will ever be for the 
gloiy and happiness of France. « d'Orleans/’ 

' Whilst public opinion gained confidence on this point, the 
state of our finances was a source of continually increasing 
uneasiness. The congress <^f waged men who assembled at 
^ftn^J^uxembourg excited alarm, and it doubtless portended 
danger. But history is bound to acknowledge this fact : the 
voice and the intervention of Louis Blanc, which had in the 
* outset exercised a pl)wcrM influence over two hundred thou- 
sand workmen, had also a moderative eflect on the' passions 
^ of the people at large. Ijouis Blanc set forth false systems, 
but bo did not preach evil sentiments. Ilis theories held out 
sickly and extravagant hopes, but they did not breathe ven- 
geance. rio promised obimcias, but be did not promote dis- 
order, violence, or bloodsbed. The Luxembourg, under his 
sway, contributed greatly to intimidate capital ; but it also 
contributed to maintain order, to prevent expropriations, to 
dopopularize war, and to cultivate the instinct of humanity 
among the masses of the ])eople. A false notion may bo per- 
fectly honest ; and that which is honest, is not to bo wholly 
condemned because it may happen to be allied with mistaken 
views on the subject of indiustry. Such was in their com- 
mencement the nature of the harangues delivered by Louis 
Blanc at the Luxembourg. 

The other members of the government supported this con- 
gress, viewing it doubtless as an evil ; but as an unavoidable 
evil, and one which was attended by a counterbalancing be- 
nefit. Louis Blanc, had he been thrown out of the govern- 
ment, expelled from tlic Luxembourg, and by that very perse- 
cution made the idol and the eloquent Masaniello of between 
two and three hundred thousand idle and fanatical Parisian 
workmen, would have become an infinitely more dangerous 
element of trouble than Louis Blanc haranguing at the Lux- 
embourg, himself restrained by his connection with the go-, 
vemment, and in his turn restraining the multitude Vitbin 
a visionary circle, the boundary of which he did not suffer 
them to overstep. 

Nor would it have been just to withhold from the working 
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classes (those soldiers of a resolution effee^ h} ~tbe oanji^ 
of labour) full freedom of discussion on those ^j^neatiom re-r 
lating to labour which constituted at once their sjstan of 
politics and their very existence. 

Meanwhile it was necessary to arrest the hourly increaeiug 
panic, and several measures were stetched out, of a natni^ 
tending to impart confidence to capital, labour, and credit* 
The word bankruptcy bad been uttered with the view of 
exciting terror in the public mind ; but it was answered by a., 
decree which anticipated by several weeks the payment of 
dividends to the creditors of the state. Here^ was a fact 
given in answer to a suspicion ; a challenge thrown in the 
face of distrust. But even this measure was insufficient to 
restore confidence. Tlio bankois regarded it as a bravado 
set forth for the purpose of disguising fear. They calculated 
that when once the dividends should be paid, the treasury 
would be found empty. Alarm increased, and money grew 
more and more scarce. The seven hundred millions due 
from the state to tho savings banks, to the holders of trea- 
sury bonds, and to the public service, pressed heavily on tho 
minister of finance, and ha hinted at sinister contingencies, to 
which he trembled to lend the sauctioB of his name. Gamier 
Pages, wlio had accepted the burthen of tho department of 
finance, did not disguise from himself the extreme dangers 
which were impending. In eiitering upon tho duties of office, 
he yielded less to the solicitations of his colleagues than to 
the impulses of his own courage. He is ono of those men 
whom peril tempts, and whose great nualitics grow still 
greater in momentous criKses, He devoted all his energies 
and all the weight of his high name to tho duties he had 
undertaken ; and he selected as his coadjutor, Duclerc, a man 
no less courageous and indefatigable than himself. 

In the space of a few hours, these two men sounded the 
state of the finances. They imbibed confidence ; and in their 
turn inspired the same feeling in the government. Before 
the 8th of March, Gamier Pages had fully developed to the 
council the disorders of our financial position, and the reme- 
dies he proposed for their cure. 

France had suffered greater injury during fifteen years of 
peace, than a protracted war could have inflicted on her. The 
* finances were pledged to such an extent os to deprive the 
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all fi^edom of aotioti, in tbe erent of oxttaofdka^ 
idema;sad$ oecuiiing unexpectedly. The kings government 
kad m^e Its financial system accord with its own plans. 
Ev^thing was arranged with a view to a long peace* This 
^jTStein, good in intention, flowed in its excess into innutnera- 
hle industrial shares — fictitious sort Of money, which fililed 
the portfolios of private . individuals and bankers ; reple- 
^nting only problematical <japital, producing no interest, and 
"fiirnishing a source of agency speculation. In this fictitious 
> v^y the value of at least two milliards was represented ; and 
all was now about to disappear, or to be left standing in the 
^ hands of tradesmen and contractors for great public works. 
The aggregate sums required for the service of one year, 
as fixed by the budget, amounted to seventeen hundred and 
twelve millions. Five hundred and fourteen millions were 
promised and duo for the continuation of works already in 

S ss. The public debt amounted to five milliards one 
?d and seventy-nine millions; which debt had aug- 
mented by nine hundred millions in tlie space of seven years. 
The monarchy had counted largely on the future. The re- 
public was about to be charged with a heavy weight of 
responsibility, togetlier with tlie unpopularity of a liquidation 
which it had had no share whatever in causing. Neither the 
debt nor the revolution was the work of those now doomed to 
bear the blame of both the one and the other. The monarchy 
created the debt, and its ministers caused the revolution. 

But besides the budget of seventeen hundred millions, the 
public works entered upon to the amount of five hundred 
millions, the two milliards of industrial shares thrown into the 
Bourse by the government, and five milliards capital of public 
debt,- — besides all this, the monarchy had left nine hundred 
and sixty millions of debt at short exchange, or immediately 
demandable, in three liundred ami twenty millions of treasury 
bonds and saving-bank funds deposited in its hands. 

The treasury had thus to meet a milliard of funds imme- 
diately demandable ; also seventy-three millions required for 
payment of the half-yearly dividend due on the 22nd of 
March ; and also the expense of the ordinary services and* 
outlays demanded by those unforeseen incidents which might 
suddenly arise in a country in a state of revolution, and - 
threatened with internal and foreign war. 
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To satisfy all these demands, the gov’emment fotintl only 
one hundred and ninety-two millions in the treasury ; a loan 
in the course of negotiation for two hundred and fifty millions^ 
but which the lenders refused to conclude ; and a tax, direct 
and indirect, which was likely to be nullified amidst the panic 
and distress of capitalists and ^consumers, added to the dis* 
appearance of gold and silver. 

The Bank of France^ that independent instrument of credit 
and of temporary resources for the government, had itself ex* 
pcricnced a deficiency of cash a few months previously. Some 
little relief was afforded by the investment of fifty millions oi 
specie from llussia. Bills of exchange, which among private*' 
individuals supply the place of cash to an incalculable amount, 
were withdrawn, suspended, or annihilated all at once, under 
the apprehension of a general liquidation. The consequence 
was, that cash alone, and that in the hands of government 
only, was required to keep up the whole existence and circu- 
lation of the country. Again, by a most unfortunate coinci- 
dence, it happened that the crisis was general throughout 
Europe. No country was able to lend aid to another. In 
St. Petersburg, in London, in Vienna, and in Berlin, business 
transactions liad been multiplied to a degree totally dispropor- 
tionate with the capital in circulation. Gold and silver were 
wanting, and paper w'as held to be of no value. 

These concurrent causes of distress presented formidable 
difficulties in the way of a revolutionary government, — a 
government which had at once to feed a working population, 
to recruit and equip an army, to face extinct credit, misery, 
poverty, internal disorder and foreign war ; to replace cash, 
restore credit, and re-estahlish trade and industry : — and all 
this was to bo done without liaving recourse to revolutionary 
exactions and violence. Those difficulties, it must be con- 
fessed, were of a nature to dismay even men of the strongest 
resolution. 

Gamier Pag^s encountered them with that sanguine 
courage which performs miracles, because it ventures to 
hope for their attainment, when the rest of the world 
regards them as impossible. He as well as his colleagues 
placed full faith in honesty of pur])ose, and Providence 
/•©warded him. He conceived, as it were by a sort of inspi- 
ration, the only plan by which tlie republic could be saved 
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from bankruptcy. Though this plan might be found deficient 
in some of its details, and thongh certain measures might fail 
in their execution, yet the whole scheme was nevertheless 
equally logical and bold. 

Above all things, the government stood in need of money, 
and there were only three n^des of raising it, viz. by credit, 
by the circulation of paper, or by exactions. Exactions 
would have been synonymous with bloodshed on the first 
S3rmptoms of resistance. The government was resolved at all 
risks to live and die pure. The issue of assignats w^ould have 
produced a general panic, and would have caused the totixl dis- 
^appearance of specie. To enforce the reproduction of specie, 
would have required violent , measures ; those in a revolution 
are tantamount to proscription ; confiscation is equivalent to 
murder. The majority of the government was always in- 
flexible in its opposition to any j)roposal for the introduction 
of assignats. The next resource was credit ; but of this the 
government had been deprived by the revolution. It was 
necessary to seek the restoiation of credit in an institution 
independent of the goveruincnt itself, and which should be, 
0$ it were, security for the government, in the eyes of France. 
Such an institution, though feehio in proportion to the im- 
portant part proposed to be as^igned to it, was to bo found 
in the Hank of Franco. There were two inodes by which 
the aid ot ihat establishment might be rendered available ; 
viz. by constraint or by protection. The latter course was 
determined on. 

Thrice did Gamier Pagtis save the Bank of France, First, 
by resolutely refusing to giant to tlic tiadc.s[>eople of Paris 
three months’ suspension of their liabilities^ to the bank ; next, 
by repressing that sort of paper money wliicli wonbl have bad 
the effect of submerging the bank ; and thirdly, by a<lopting 
the bold but effectual measure of autborizing the acceptance of 
bank-notes as money. The bank thus saved, was, in its turn, 
the means of saving the irovernmeut, by supplying a loan of 
two hundred and thirty millions. The bank in allying itself 
with the government, was animated by a spirit of intelligence 
and patriotism. !M. d'Argoult, the governor of the bank, was 
not withheld by his old attachment to the fiillen monarchy 
from devoting himself exclusively to the financial salvation oC 
his country. He was at once the mainspring of the bank and 
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‘the soul of the.treasuiy. He proved himself a true patriot 
and statesman by the courage with which he met distress, and 
tho readiness of his resources amidst difficulties. The bank, 
which had hitherto been serviceable only to commerce, now 
became useful to the country. Heretofore public opinion had 
at best only held it in respect, aifd sometimes had regarded 
it with jealousy ; it now obtained and merited the gratitude of 
the nation. At the suggestion df Gamier Pag^s, the pro- 
visional government was not slow in merging and national- 
izing the credit of the other banks of the republic in the 
central credit of the Bank of France. 

But to enable the bank, thus protected and centralized, to 
continue supplying loans of hundreds of millions to the 
government, some moral security was requisite. The cer- 
tainty of the replenishment of the treasury, which had been 
unexpectedly drained, was calculated to aUbrd this security. 
Tho territorial imposts were well paid. Indeed, such was 
the enthusiasm of those on whom the imposts were levied, 
that the payinonts were made in advance. All ranks of the 
public were eager to aid the good intentions of the govern- 
ment, and to avert the temptation or the necessity of resort- 
ing to revolutionary extremities. The clergy preached in 
behalf of the ini]>osts, and recommended the payment of 
them as a public virtue. The rich paid tho whole year in 
advance, and the poor brought their twelfths. The offices at 
which tlie imposts were collected were thronged by persons 
who rushed thither to i)ay money, as eagerly as though they 
had been going to receive it. Payments became the subject 
of emulation ; so firm was the conviction that the grand 
danger lay in the emptiness of the treasury. 

Amidst this enthusiasm, and eagerness to secure the public 
safety, a national loan was practicable, and it would have been 
attended with advantage during this first transport of public 
spirit. Several members of tho government impatiently 
urged Gamier Pages to seize this opportune moment for 
I)roposing the loan ; but prudent considerations withheld 
him from consenting to adopt this measure. The conse- 
quence was, that the right time passed by, public feeling 
cooled down, and the people contented themselves with the 
* payment of the taxes. Here the government committed a 
fault. 
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Meanwhile the indirect taxes, the immediate and daily 
results of consumption and production, were decreasing. The 
army required a prompt and vigorous reorganization. The 
treasury might be taken by surprise, and the country thereby 
rendei*ed defenceless. The continually increasing aid required 
by workmen without wagef^ and consequently without bread ; 
the pay and equipment of the mobile guard; the establishment 
of discount banks in all thl manufacturing towns ; loans of 
money to the great central j)oints of industry ; a certain pro- 
portion of public works to be kept up in order to avoid an 
influx of idlers into the departments ; the nary, foreign afiaira, 
the elections, and in shoH the whole internal administration of 
the country ; all naturally created sinister fears of an empty 
treasury. One day's insufliciency of resources w’ould hare 
brought about a general catastrophe. Functionaries and 
capitalists might wait ; but hunger admits of no postpone- 
moiit. Six millions of workmen were supported by public 
assistance, and one day's adjournment of their pay would have 
been a signal for the mad sedition of starvation and despair. 
It was necessary at once to provide, and to foresee. 

The govermnciit, resolving to av(dJ bankruptcy at any 
8acriilc(j, had only the alternative of clK)f)sing between the 
issue of paper money, or a tax for the crisis, such as those 
levied in 1815 and 1830. The question was to save landed 
property, and it was for landed 2 )ropcrty to help to save 
itself. Assignats, on the day after their issue, would pro- 
bably diminit^h in value by on(*-half : the money for which 
they were to be cxclianged would disaj)poar, and j>rovi.sions 
would rise in fjricc in proportion to the falling credit of tho 
assignats. It would have been found necessary to create a 
maximum in order to place these provisions within tho reach 
of the poor. The maximum w ould have created want ; want 
would have produced despai»-, .^ud despair would have led to 
crimes. In the space of a fortnight we should have come to 
assassinations and scaflblds. ^ 

There remained then the land-tax, which may be said to 
be the summary of all the other taxes, and which extends 
over all sources of wealth, in times when every conventional 
value disapj)oars. 

Gamier Pages and the government, therefore, determined 
to levy a supplementary land-tax, by the addition of forty- 
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five centimes on all the other taxes. This additional impost 
created murmuring among the landed proprietors, but never- 
theless it preserved them from ruin. It saved the poor from 
perishing of hunger, it saved labour from stagnation, it warded 
off the deficit which threatened the treasury, and it protected 
the great manufacturing cities dfroni sedition, idleness, and 
misery. It moreover defended the country against external 
danger, by affording the governinent the means of maintaining 
public credit, and establishing banks of exchange in all the 
important towns in which they were required. This tax enabled 
the government to enrol in the mobile guard the superfluous^ 
and most restless portion of the young population of Paris, to 
augment the army, to provide for its pay, to furnish food to a 
million of indigent labouring men, to calm the growing excite- 
ment against the rich and the murmurs vented upon the selfish- 
ness of property. It was the means of suppressing the stamp- 
duty on the circulation of thought, of abolishing almost im- 
mediately the salt-tax, reducing the entrance-duty on meat in 
Paris, and diininisliing the tax on wines in the Paris octroL 
This supplonientary impost, it was computed, would bring 
one hundred and ninety millions into tlie treasury, if distri- 
buted iinr)artia]]y and levied on all persons liable to it. The 
government aulhorizcd the collectors to make an equitable 
estimate of the contributive powers of the small landed j)ro- 
prietors, and to enforce ])aymcnt oidy from those who were 
able to ]iay. This considerate course, dictated alike by jus- 
tice and policy, reduced the produce of the tax to oqe 
hundred and sixty or to one hundred and fifty millions. These 
one hundred and fifty millions, with the two hundred and 
thirty millions advanced by the bank on security of the 
state forests, sufficed for all demands, and left in the treasury 
the sums necessary for covering all tlio ordinary expenses of 
the year 1848, as well as the extraordinary exj)eiiscs incurred 
by the outlay of a million per day in public works for the em- 
ployment of unoccupied bands. Such was the price of the iwo- 
lution, and never did a nation purchase a revolution so cheaply. 
Yet this prudential and salutary tax, which established credit 
and industry, and afforded succour to a sufiering uatiou ; — this 
tax, which intervened between bankruptcy and the republic, 
“between property and beggary, between Fr!in(‘e and f<»reigiiers, 
between the lives of the citizens and the fury of starvation, 
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excited, after a little interval of time, as much murmuring ' 
as though the government had boon guilty of some act 
of violence against property, or had committed depreda- 
tions on private fortune, and ravaged the soil. The^ 
rich whom this impost had saved, the poor whom it liad 
relieved, the proletaries whom it had fed, joined in one 
general malediction : in short, the whole population of taris 
raised their voices, not against the extra burthens, but 
against the reduction of the taxes on butcher s meat and wine 
made in their favour. The selfishness of the landed pro- 
prietqfl;|f;|^d the ingratitude of the proletaries will be judged 
* in the pagi^s of history. There will stand recorded the fact 
that the raising of one hundred and sixty millions by the 
supplementary tax of the forty-five centimes was an act of 
necessity and prudence, on the part of the republic, whose 
peace and safety were thereby secured. France will blush 
on comparing this price with that which she paid in blood 
and trefisure for the first republic, the empire, the restoration, 
the invasion in 1815, the second restoration, and the revolu- 
tion of 1830. 

As the crowning of his scheme, Gamier Pag^s conceived 
the idea of the purchase of all the great linos of railway by 
the state. The shares in these railways had fallen in prioxO in 
a degree ruinous to tlio companies to whom they belonged. 
By buying them up at a reduced yet equitable i)rice, the 
republic would immediately have raised tboir value by 
state security, and at the same time there wH)iild have been 
thrown into cii’culation a property previously dormant or bold 
in little credit. Actual pro})erty would thus be restored to 
the hands of ])rivato individuals instead of tho fictitious 
money which filled their portfolios. The lines already coin- 
inenced might have been completed and new onc.s traced out ; 
finally, the government wouhl have eflccted tlie loan of a 
milliard, thus secured with a few years' mortgage on the value 
of three or four milliards. 

Those particular companies, to whom this plan was a mea- 
sure of security, pressed its adoption on the government ; 
whilst others, with the view of raising the price of shares, 
declared the measure to be one of spoliation. Lamartine 
used a.ll his endeavours to induce the government to enter 
into the arrangement whilst ♦ho companies wore willing 
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ooBseot to it. He foresaw too well that this hatgain between 
the ooBipaniee aod the state, which wight be carried out by a 
coBoentrated and dictatorial govermnent, would become 
impracticable with a sovereign assembly, worked upon in 
Tarious ways by the ioflueuce of companies making higher 
demands. The delay of this *ffair was the only fault with 
which Lamartine reproached the minister of finance. 

But the government having thus secured the means of 
paying the interest of the national debt, and defraying the 
expenses of the public service, could not, without the issue of 
paper money, pay, at short dates of exchange, the whol^ 
capital of the floating debt, amounting to seven hundred 
millions. The reimbursement of the treasury bondholders 
and the savings banks was postponed. The effects of this 
unfortunate but necessary postponement were mitigated by an 
increased rate of interest to the bondholders, and by partial 
reimbursements to the most needy individuals having deposits 
in the savings banks. 

Whilst the provisional government thus saved the republic 
from the incalculable consequences of bankruptcy, the war 
minister, supported by all the power of the public treasury, 
actively carried out the measures agreed upon for augmenting 
the army in a degree commensurate with our external dan- 
gers. 

Some symptoms of insubordination showed themselves, but 
immediately disappeared. Tlicse symptoms were the inevita- 
ble result of the temporary anarchy which might be expected 
to prevail in Paris inmiediatcly after a revolution. The 
soldiers, who were for a brief interval disbanded, were restored 
to their regiments, and voluntarily resumed that yoke of dis- 
cipline and obedience which patriotism enjoins as a duty and 
honour regards as a virtue. The spirit of France is shown in 
her army. Rovolutiomiry agitation did not cross the threshold 
of the barracks. Society stood in need of the aid of the army^ 
and the army gave that aid unreservedly. Tho govern- 
ment was annoyed by some trivial seditious movemouts, 
which, however, were suppressed as soon as manifested. These 
movements occurred in one or two regiments of cavalry and 
artillery, in which some sub-officers had attempted by club 
e}>eechcs to sow the seeds of insubordination. Never did a 
national army exhibit a nobler example of calmness amidfit 
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general agitation, of intelligent obedience to its commanders, 
fidelity to its colours, and attachment to the government. It was 
the armed instinct of the country. Those four months during 
which the troops distinguished themselves by incorruptibility 
amidst disorder ; by resignation to the necessity of being kept 
at a distance from Paris ; by> implicit rejspect for their com- 
manders; by restraining their impatience to overstep the 
frontiers; and by moderatiorp* towards the populace, will be 
recorded in history among the most glorious campaigns of the 
French army. It will show how the blessings of liberty and 
information diffused among the rural classes of our population, 
since the close of the wars of the empire, had tninsfonnod the 
character of the nation ; for the army is always the criterion 
of the real state of a nation. When at the close of an intes- 
tine commotion, the soldier remains a soldier, there is no 
reason to fear that revolution will degenerate into anarchy. 

There was, however, one melancholy symptom which cast 
a gloom over public feeling, and revived recollections of the 
hideous scenes of the first French revolution. This symptom 
reflected no discredit on the army in active service. It mani- 
fested itself among the idle inmates of tho ll6tel dcs Inva- 
lides, that pompous cstablislimeut founded by Louis XIV. for 
the veterans of war. It is just and magnanimous on tho part 
of a nation to provide by pensions and gratuities fur tho old 
age and infirmities of those who have shed their blood and lost 
their limbs in the public s(H vico. But these pensions, gratui- 
ties, and rewards sliould bo paid and granted in the home and 
in the family of the invalid soldier. An assemblage of three 
or four thousand idle ^soldie^s, under a system of discipline ne- 
cessarily lax, and in a focus of licenti(*iisness and vice like a 
great capital, may gratify the vanity of a country, but it must 
be attended by danger to morals, to order, and to military 
regulations. A system less osientatioiis, but more truly 
remunerative of military service, would break up these con- 
gregations of idleness, and disperse into cottages those pecu- 
niary aids which are squandered and wasted in palaces. 

In die IJ6tel des Irivalides there had long existed a 
grievance of some kind or other, in connection with the 
food of the soldiers ; and murmurs on this subject were per- 
petually breaking out. In these stillen murmurs, which are 
frequently the forerunners of sedition, charges were made 
against the iuternaj management of the establislunent. 
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One evening, about the end of March, when Lamartine had 
just returned to the hotel of Foreign Affairs, after attending a 
sitting of nine hours* duration at the H6tel do Ville, be was 
informed that a numerous deputation of Invalidcs, in a state of 
angry excitement and intoxicated by drink, had l>een at the 
hotel during his absence. These^mcn, in violent and inde- 
corous language, had set up claims subversive of, order, and 
irreconcilable with the rules off the establishment. The 
deputation withdrew on being informed that the minister was 
absent. 

No sooner was Lamartine informed of this movement, and 
the threats which had been uttered, than he received infor- 
mation of the insurrection in the Invalidcs. A few turbulent 
spirits, exciting others to violence, bad broken into the apart- 
ments of General Petit, a brave and loyal officer, who filled 
the post of sub-governor of the hotel. General Petit was 
an honourable relic of the old French army, and was histo- 
rically celebrated by the embrace be bad received from the 
Emperor Napoleon, in the tragical farewell scene at Fontaine- 
bleau. Unmindful of the respect attached to that recollection, 
the reverence duo to old ago, and the authority of com- 
mand, this group of seditious men had, in the presence of 
three thousand veterans (either passive spectators of the out- 
rage, or acconijdices in it), dragged the aged general from bis 
apartments, into the court-yard of the hotel. There, having 
bound him in a cart, like a criminal, they issued forth from 
the Invalidcs, acconipaiiie<l by a numerous retinue, composed 
of that vile class of the populace who may be called men and 
women of prey, and who never fail to track the path of vic- 
tims. Two or three luvalides, seated in the hack part of the 
cart, and holding drawn sabres in their bands, by turns vented 
imprecations, and addressed the mob, announcing that the 
olyect of their errand to the government was to demand the 
punishment of their commandant. In this manner they 
passed along the quays of the »Seme. Every one who beheld 
them trembled lest a nocturnal crime should be committed, 
and the general hurled into the river. 

Intelligence of tbeso occurrences was communicated to 
Lamartine, just as be bad sat down to dinner, lie instantly 
rose from table, and, without waiting for a carriage, he hurried 
away on foot, accompanied by bis secretary, lie proceeded 
towards tho quays, in the direction which lie w'as*in formed 
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the procession bad taken, resolved to throw himself between' 
the fierce insurgents and their victim, and to make his own 
body a shield of defence for the unfortunate general He 
dreaded to refiect on the sinister consequences of the first 
revolutionary massacre ; and his mind revolted at the idea 
of veteran soldiers setting the first example of crime to 
a populace whose conduct had heretofore been characterized 
by humanity, but who migCit by such an event be incited to 
acta of barbarity. He inquired at every post, and of every 
person he met, what route the cart had taken. He despatched 
messages to give intimation of the occurrence to General 
Duvivier, who commanded the niobilo guards, and to the 
head-quarters of the national guards. In the midst of a 
heavy rain, he continued to pursue tlie cart as well as he was 
able ; but the confused directions ho received, once or twice 
caused him to lose the track. On arriving at the Hotel de 
Ville, he inquired of M. Marrast, who, how'over, could give 
him no information. He then repaired to the prefecture of 
police ; but M. Caussidi^re knew nothing of the matter. He 
resumed his course along the quays in a state of unutterable 
anxiety. He trembled lest the crime should have l)een com- 
mitted in darkness, at some solitary spot on the bank of the 
Seine. At length he learned that the unfortunate general 
had been rescued from his assailants, near the H6tel de Ville, 
— that his life was safe, and that he had received shelter for 
the night at the head-quarters of the Place. 

That night the members of the government, filled with 
horror and indignation at this outrage, deliberated on the best 
mode of arresting its consequences, and punishing its perpe- 
trators. The national guard, wliich during this interim was 
awaiting its reorganization, bad no existence save in its head- 
quarters, and in the persons of some good citizens, who were 
ready to volunteer their services in case of danger. There 
were at this time no troops in Paris. To leave such a crime 
unpunished would Jiave been to siirrciuler up all restraint 
over the army ; — ^to sanction insubordination and sedition, by 
an avowal of inability to arrest the criminals. On the other 
hand, to have attempted their arrest in the midst of three 
thousand men, su})plied with artillery, would have been to 
attempt au impossibility, and would have exposed the autho- 
rities of government to flagrant defiance. This latter course, 
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though desperate, was nevertheless that dictated’ by honoiir 
and duty, and the government resolved to adopt it. 

The minister of the war department, M. Arago, with General 
Courtais, and M. Guinard, the chief staff officer of the national 
guard, undertook the execution of this measure. On the fol- 
lowing day they assembled some^nen of tried courage to form 
an escort for General Petit, and they proceeded to the Champ 
de Mars, where two or three th#u8and labourers, belonging to 
the national ateliers^ were at work. M. Ai*ago and General 
Courtais, addressing these men, described the outrage which 
the aged general, the living wreck of our military glory, had*, 
sustained at the hands of the unruly body of soldiery, and 
they pointed out the necessity of aiding the government in 
suppressing acts calculated to disgrace the nation and to destroy 
the army. Reason and right feeling asserted their sway in 
the minds of the men to whom this appeal wslb made ; and the 
assembled workmen immediately sliouted, ‘‘ Vive le general / 
Vive Arago ! Vive Cmrtau They offered of their own 
accord to go to the H6tel des Invalides, and restore subordi- 
nation among its refractory inmates. MM. Arago, Courtais, 
and Guinard placed themselves at the head of these men, 
and, entering the court of the hotel, they assembled the In- 
valides, and reprimanded them for tbeir disgraceful conduct. 
An order was given for the arrest and imprisonment of the 
principal ringleaders of the outrage, wdio submitted to this 
sentence without resistance, and General Petit was reinstated 
in his post, amidst acclamations of repentance and enthusiasm. 

This energetic measure, and some others of the same kind, 
taken by General Subervie and M. Arago, bad the effect of 
consolidating the army, and checking all attempts at dis- 
organization in the different cor[)s. Those two ministers, by 
the confidence they felt in their own authority, thenceforward 
established it an an incontestable footing, and the army, on its 
part, rendered full justice to the government. It ]>erinitted 
no inquisitorial examination of the opinions of officers. It 
adopted, in the name of the republic, all who served their 
country. 

A union of the war department with that of the minister of 
marine had just been formed, and these combined ministerial 
•offices were placed under the direction of M. Arago. This 
measure of government, whilst it was a mark of deference and 
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confidence justly due to M, Arago, was at tbe same time an 
injustice to General Snbervie, and a surprise to some iitem- 
bers of the government. The circumstances which led to this 
change were the following. 

For several days vague complaints had been raised against 
the minister of war. It wis believed that the advanced age 
of General Subervie operated against his activity, or rather 
this was pretended to bo believed ; for the fact was, that all 
the ardour of General Subervie’s early youth w'as rekindled in 
favour of the republic. The reality was, that the new army 
. was eager to repudiate the veterans of the old army. The 
young officers of the army of Africa were desirous, though 
perhaps without avowing it, to maintain in the councils of the 
war department tliat paramount and exclusive authority which 
they hoped to exercise more completely under a minister who 
was a stranger to the army than under an old general of the 
republic and of tlie empire. 

Tbe generals who assembled to bold councils of defence 
were desirous to deliberate iudependcntly of the minister of 
war, and of coiiiniunicating in a direct way with the govern- 
ment without his intervention. Home articles inserted in the 
NationaU a journal crroneoUvsly suj)po{5ed to be the government 
organ, had adverted in an uncalled-for way to the war minis- 
ter, representing him as oppressed by a weight of duties dis- 
proportion ed to his age. These articles were supposed to 
reveal tho first traces of a plot hatched iu the very heart of the 
government against (Trcneral Subervie. Though this notion 
was wholly devoid of foundation, yet the position of the 
minister seemed to be iu sonic degree afiected by the mere 
suspicion. Tho general naturally felt hurt at an opposition 
which seemed to have accomplices in the government itself. 
He complained of this to Lamartine, who endeavoured to satisfy 
him, and was resolved to support him. In arrincoraplete sit- 
ting of the government, held one day when Lamartine, Flocon, 
Lodru Kollin and other ministers were absent, the opinion of 
the National and of Ihc military officers opposed to Subervie 
was put forward. The general was dismissed, and M. Arago 
was made provisionally minister of the war department. M. 
Arago was far from desiring this appointment; on the contrary, 
he long hesitated to take upon himself the resjionsibility of this 
twofold dutv. 
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At six o’clock in the evening, on his return from the H6td 
de Ville, where he had passed the day, Lamartine received a 
visit from General Subervio, who informed him of what had 
taken place at the Luxembourg. “ You see,” said the gene- 
ral, “ that my suspicious were well founded ; they have 
waited only for your absence, and that of some of your col- 
leagues, to carry out the proscription of the National and its 
friends.” Nothing has beoa done,” replied Lamartine. 

Steps so important as the dismissal and nomination of the 
war minister cannot be taken without the cognizance of the 
minister for foreign affairs, and during the absence of two or 
three members of the government. 1 have promised to sup- 
port you with all my power. I will keep my word, or I 
will declare niyself at variance with the government. To- 
morrow 1 will bring the subject again under deliberation; I 
will protest against a resolution for your dismissal, and the 
question shall be put to tbc vote of all the members of the 
government. I feel confident that tbc republic will not 
willingly bo deprived of the indefatigable services you have 
rendered it since the first hour of its birth.” 

‘‘ No,” replied the general ; “ it ii^ enough for me to know 
that you liave kept your word, and that I am sacrificed, 
without your participation, to some feeling of hostility or 
ambition. I decline the reparation which you ofl'er me. It 
would make me unhappy to reflect that niy name should 
have furuialied a subject fur division in the government. 
Besides, I perceive clearly that I have enemies either in the 
government oramoug persons connected wdth it; and those per- 
sons would not forgive my triumph over tlicin, nor would they 
scruple to injure the imblic cause for the sake of injuring 
me. I am one of that generation of soldiers who have always 
counted themselves as nothing, and willingly sacrificed them- 
selves for their country. I will prove myself worthy of my 
contemi>oraries.” 11 o then embraced Lamartine and withdrew. 

As soon as M. Arago entered upon the duties of the war 
department, he presided at deliberations held by the generals 
who w^ere mombors of tlio council of defence. These delibe- 
rations had for their object the reorganization of the army 
on the bases proposed by Lamartine as minister for foreign 
affairs. The differences of opinion which had arisen between 
Lamartine and the generals, on the subject of the forty thou- 
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sand men, whom the former wished to recall from Africa^ 
and whom the latter wished should remain there, had seyeral 
times broken into almost angry discussions. At length this 
variance of opinion was veiled in the secrecy of the delibe- 
rations of the council of defence, whose meetings (not identi- 
fied with the proceedings of ^.he government) were hnder the 
responsibility of the war minister only. However, the intel- 
ligence, activity, and^energy of this council, counterbalanced, 
in the opinion of the government everything that might 
have been objected to. M. Arago, following up tlie plans of 
General Subervie and the generals of the council, raised the 
sirmy, in the space of a few months, from three hundred and 
seventy thousand men to four hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand men ; and the horses were increa.sed from forty-six 
thousand to seventy-five thousand. Arms, equipments, uni- 
forms, coast defence, and the fortification of strong places, 
all were augmented and extended on a proportionate scale. 
It was computed that the republic, including its naval force 
and its m6bile guard, would possess, before the month of 
October, an armed force of fiv^e hundred and eighty thousand 
men, independently of the three hundred battalions of depart- 
mental mobile guard, which, having been subsequently de- 
manded as a reserve by Lamartine and Flocon, were decreed 
by the provisional government, and voted by the National 
Assembly. I shall again advert to this reserve, and the two- 
fold view which dictated its creation. It vv^as an object to which 
the thoughts of Lamartino had been earnestly directed, for 
the sake of establishing the external force and the internal 
federation of the republic, on a footing capable of resisting 
any meditated aggression on the peace and safety of society. 

At this time, when all trade was i^uspended, the task of 
Boothing and mitigating the distress of the industrial classes 
devolved on M. Bethinont, the minister of the departments of 
commerce and agriculture. No man could be better fitted for 
tliis office. Ills disposition was patient, serene, and resigned ; 
he was gifted with eloquence, and he possessed a heart over- 
flowing with compassion for the sufferings of his fellow - 
creatures. M. Bethmont reflected on the republic that cha- 
xacter for probity, solicitude, and sympathy, which belonged 
to himself personally. Ho was regular and attentive in his 
presence at the sittings, and he i)rofited by his intervals of 
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respite from official duties, to ajssLst at the governmeBt 
council. There he invariably took the side of republican 
moderation, law, and order, on the model of the great magis- 
trates^ of the assembly of 1790. His post should have been 
at the head of the magistracy. 

M. Marie, who possessed b . jo ore active temperament, 
greater boldness of conception, and who took a wider and 
more enterprising range in matt|rs of business, temporized 
with the public works, which were too much protracted, and 
kept up wdth too much routine. One of the political and 
social solutions of the crisis would have been, in the opinion 
of certain members of the government, a vast body of un- 
employed men, suddenly occupied in some great public works 
for the fertilization of the French soil. Lamartine shared 
this opinion. Some of the Socialists, then moderate and 
prudent, though afterwards violent and factious, urged the 
government to take a first step in furtherance of this scheme. 
A great campaigir, in the interior of France, with agricul- 
tural implements for arms, like the campaigns undertaken by 
the Romans or the Egyptians for digging canals or drainitig 
the Pontine marshes, appeared to theiic persons to be the 
course marked out for a republic desirous of continuing at 
peace, and of saving property, by protecting aud raising up 
the proletarian class. This was the idea of the hour. The 
appointment of a ministerial department for the administra- 
tion of public works on a vavSt scale would have been the 
policy appropriate to the situation of affairs. One of the 
great errors of the government was postponing too long the 
realization of these ideas. During this postponement, the 
national workshops, crowded by misery and idleness, became 
day by day more burthensome, more unproductive, and more 
menacing to public order. 

In the outset, ho\vever, they exhibited no alarming cha- 
racter. They were merely an expedient for restoring order; 
a rough plan of public assistance contrived on the morrow of 
a revolution, by the necessity of furnishing food for the 
populace, and yet not maintaining them in idleness, for fear of 
the disorders to which that idleness would lead. M. Marie 
manifested considerable intelligence in his manner of organ- 
izing these labourers, though their work was unattended by 
any useful result in the way of production : he formed them 
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Into brigades, to each of whj^jh a cliiof was appointed, and, 
be inspired them with a spirit of discipline and order. From 
being a force at the mercy of the Socialists and the insurgents, 
M. Mai'ie transformed them, in the space of four months, 
into a praetorian force. They were, it is true, an idle body of 
men, but they were commaAided and directed by chiefs, who 
secretly shared the anti-socialist opinions of the government. 
Until the convocation of t^p National Assembly, these work- 
shops formed a counterpoise to the sectarian assemblages 
at the Luxembourg and the seditious meetings in the clubs. 
They were offensive to the eyes of the Parisians, by reason 
of their vast magnitude, and the inutility of their labours, 
yet they several times protected and saved Paris, though 
that fact was not known to the inhabitants of the capital. 
So fai* from being in the pay of Louis Blanc, as was alleged, 
the workmen were inspired by the spirit of bis adversaries. - 
At first they numbered only twenty thousand, l)ut every 
day brought a fresh reinforcement of poverty or idleness. 
The fortification works, commenced so improvidently and 
precipitately, had drawn to Paris a mass of about forty 
thousand workmen, who, being once established in the capital, 
would not leave it. These men, who were for the most part 
carpenters and masons, had none of the conditions of a resi- 
dent population. The republic was thus doomed to expiate 
the imprudeuce of the monarchy. Those branches of in- 
dustry which supjdy the demands of luxury, anti which are 
naturally the first to suffer iii political convulsions, were sud- 
denly suspended throughout Paris. The savings of the 
workpeople soon became exhausted, and their families were 
reduced to severe privation. Some of the nioi*e wealthy 
manufacturers, from a generous dosire to assist their work- 
people, retained a portion of them at half-wages. In cer- 
tain manufactories, one-half of the workpeople, instead of 
being employed throughout the whole week, worked only 
four days, whilst the other half were idle ; then those who 
had been employed left off work, in their turn, for the sake of 
making way for their comrades. But from week to week 
large establishments were successively closed ; and the con- 
sequence was, that two hundred thousand artisans of Paris 
gradually enrolled themselves in the temporary army which 
occupied the national workshops. 
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To those artisans were spofidily joined nnmorous profe^rs 
of the liberal arts, wlw^se fist resources were likewise ex- 
hausted. These consisted of artists^ designers, correctors of 
the press, booksellers' clerks, literary men, actors, &c. Per- 
k>ns whose occupations had heretofore been confined to the 
pen or the graver, now present^^d themselves at the national 
workshops courageously asking for pickaxes or spades, where- 
with to dig the earth in the Champ de Mars ; or requesting 
to be sent to any carpenter's yard where labour might be 
assigned to them. 

Every morning, on the boulevards, in the Champs- Elys^Sesa 
and in the faubourgs, parties of from twenty to a hundred 
men, of all ages and in all sorts of attire, might be seen 
proceeding to their work, — each party being preceded by a 
flag and beaded by a brigadier. The countenances of these 
men wore a melancholy, but earnest and patient exprestion. 
It was evident that they felt an honourable conviction of the 
sad duty they had to fulfil to their families ; but it was also 
evident that they were fully sensible of the duties which the 
government was ful idling towards them, in aiding them by 
means of labour. Owing to the defective way in which that 
labour was organized, it was unfortunately but a semblance of 
public assistance — an expedient dictated by the urgency of 
the moment, with the view of providing against want, trouble, 
and despair. Every evening these men returned in the same 
order to their respective quarters. They themselves performed 
their own police duties, and kept up a voluntary system of disr 
oipline among themselves. Their wages were paid to them every 
Saturday. This was not a government organization, as was 
subsequently endeavoured to bo shown ; it was a sacred and 
indispensable distribution of alms on the part of the state, and 
honoured by the semblance of labour. These workshops of 
Paris (and the same necessity caused similar ones to be 
instinctively organized in all the manufaeturing towms) had 
certainly the effect of weaning many workmen from the habit 
of serious labour ; but they rescued the masses from starvation 
and despair, saved society from tumult, and property from 
pillage. 

' The government committed one grand error in the outset. 
It was that of neglecting to apply the labour of these work- 
shops to great works of public utility, and of not dispersing 
them at certain distances from Paris and other great cltiefl^ 
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“which were the nurseries of When this disperdon 

■was found to be desirable, it was too late to effect it. Ano- 
ther army would hare been required to enforce the evacuation 
of the capital. Humanity as well os necessity caused the 
workshops to be tolerated until such time as the revolutionary 
crisis having passed over, these elements were re-absorbed 
by private labour, and their overflowing stemmed by restored 
public energy. u 

So much for the national workshops, which have been repre- 
sented as a system, but which were merely a transient expedient, 
terrible, but necessary. Those members of the government 
possessed of most foresight looked forward with apprehension 
to the moment when sedition would creep into this nucleus of 
misery and idleness, and when it might be found necessary to 
dissolve it either by gentle means or by force. However, 
sedition did not find its way into those workshops until after 
the meeting of the National Assembly in Paris. They were 
the rock on w’hicli the first regular government of the re- 
public seemed destined to split. We shall presently see by 
how narrow a chance this danger was escaped. 

Of all the irivstitutions of the republic, popular education 
and elementary instruction, given gratuitously to the people, 
was one of the most organic and vital. The germ of a na- 
tion's civilization lies in its educational institutions. Whilst 
one generation grows up and dies, another comes into life ; 
and this now generation follows on the track of the other, 
which at length it supersedes. The traditions of the first gene- 
ration are*: the patrimony of the second : thus society has 
etenially a child to instruct and to bring up. 

The attention of the government had heretofore been wholly 
absorbed by the storm with which it had to contend both at 
home and abroad. A few days and nights, disturbed by the 
turmoil that j)revailcd in the stroets, had afforded little oppor- 
tunity for maturing plans for a system of popular education. 
Nevertheless, the government was desirous to redeem this 
pledge of the republic to the people, and to prepare the way 
for bringing the matter under the consideration of the 
National Assembly. 

This great work was consigned to a man cast in the mould 
of a patriot of antiquity ; one possessed of a feeling heart and 
a firm mind ; a man who at a subsequent time was., misunder- 
stood and calumniated for some words imprudently written 
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. amidst tlie toil of incessant b^iness, and to which malignity 
and party spirit gave a colouring at variance with his natuto . 
and the tenor of his whole life ; this man was M. Carnot 
The scheme which had its birth in the revolution was precisely 
what it ought to have been. It was to diffuse instruction 
among the people by means of ai^ educational system emanat- 
ing from the republic itself ; to render obligatory the elemen- 
tary, general, and neutral part this education, that sense 
of intellectual light which a truly moral society is bound to 
confer on all who are bom within its bosom ; not to enslave 
the youthful mind beneath the monopoly of an educational 
establishment, but to give to society that which belongs tff 
society, to families that which belongs to families, and to 
God that which belongs to God. 

Republican education may combine all these things, by a 
strong organization of the educational establishment, and by a 
complete system of liberty in education in concurrence with 
the instruction furnished by the state. 

A rational republic could not be willing to consign civiliz- 
ation and conscience to the coercion of the clergy, nor to in- 
terpose a profane hand between the religion of the father and 
the soul of the child. Its task w'as to emancipate the religious 
conscience from state tyranny, as well as to emancipate popu- 
lar intelligence from the supremacy of dogmas. Its scheme, 
the fulfilment of which might be looked forward to hereafter, 
was to establish intellectual liberty, like the civil liberty of 
religious worship ; to acknowledge the faith individualized in 
man— God manifesting himself in the ever-growing reason of 
the human mind, — the pure sentiment of piety under all its 
forms, guided, pro])agated, honoured, and cultivated as the 
universal dogma of all religious society. 

In this spirit M. Carnot thought and acted. M. Rcynand, 
his nnder-secretary of state, brought to his aid the traditions 
of the philosophic era, corrected by religious sentiment, and 
applied in conformity with the dcmocra.tic sentiment. The 
enlightened views of the Constituent Assembly, and the fra- 
ternal instincts of the true republic, combined with the tole- 
rance and the moderation of the present age, were the <jualifi- 
cations with which M. Carnot was endowed. He of all the 
•ministers had most leisure for reflection, and he meditated most 
for the public good. 

jr 2 
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M. Catnot*8 first act on entering upon office was a circular 
addressed to the clergy. This circular declared that the re- 
public was desirous of being religious, and it encouraged the 
clergy to return to their churches, which had been respected 
by the people and protected by the government. Carnot pro- 
posed two laws; one relatijcig to primary instruction con- 
ciliated the three principles above referred to, via. the obli- 
gation, the gratuity, and tlyi liberty of popular instruction, 
and it proposed to make the teacher a functionary of public 
morals and intelligence. Ho likewise founded the school of 
administration, which, however, had the fault of singleness of 
object, instead of being special to each branch of administration. 
He raised the salaries of teachers ; he founded the maternal 
school (a nursery of charity for forming adoptive mothers for 
houses of refuge) ; he gave increased extension to agricultural 
instruction in the primary schools ; and he urged the state to 
adopt those pupils who distinguished themselves by superior 
talent in their particular vocations. Camot restored the 
Lyoees, where he ordered that the History of the French Eevo- 
lution should bo read and studied; and he energetically re- 
pressed the spirit of insubordination, which it was feared the 
counter-stroke of the crisis of February might kindle in those 
institutions. He proposed the establishment of a free Ath6n6o, 
to be the complement of the high branches of study and the 
public courses, and for exercising the minds of youth in the 
loftiest spccnlations of philosophy. He organized public 
lectures for the leisure hours of tho people ; encouraged 
popular literature, a thing which has scarcely any existence in 
France ; and he gave directions and oflered premiums for this 
mode of propagating thought. 

Carnot was deceived by the injudicious editors of these popu- 
lar books, and ho was accused ot mischievous jiropagandisra, 
whilst the fault consisted only of omissions in his censorship. 
Like the legislators of ancient tunes, he established musical 
instruction as tending to the elevation and refinement of 
the moral and civilizing feelings of the people. He grouped 
around him, as it were in a philosophic and literary council, 
the men whose names were highest and purest in philo- 
sophy and rej)ubiican literature. Among them the people 
complacently beheld Beranger, the man of their predi- 
lections. 
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A phrase, badly coaatructed and wrongly interpreted, in a 
eiroukr of M. Carnot, operated unfavourably to his adminis- 
tratioii, and obliterated the recollection of all his servicesw 
The phrase had no other meaning than that of recommending 
the completion of the agricultural representation, by intimat- 
ing to the labourers that they ^ere more capable of under- 
standing and promoting their interests than more highly 
educated representatives who wire strangers to the soil. M. 
Carnot, being apprized of tbe erroneous interpretation aJiladed 
to, immediately corrected the phrase, and expressed his mean- 
ing in terms which left no doubt of his right intentions. 

“ My circular,” said he, “ of the 6th of March, has been 
cited as the complement of those which emanated from the 
office of the minister of the interior. It is necessary that I 
should explain niy meaning. In the eyes of the^public, two 
opposite tendencies were personified in M. de Lamartine and 
in the minister of the interior. I need not state that my 
sympathies belong to the former.” In fact, Carnot was the 
very last man who could fairly have been charged with 
demagoguic violence or fury. Had the new republic desired 
to present to its friends or to its enemies a model of intelligent 
and moral republicanism, Carnot was the man who should 
have been singled out for that purpose. He was punished 
for words, wdiilst his thoughts and his acts were forgotten ; 
but the integrity of the man remains unblemished, and the 
republic will sooner or later feel the necessity of recalling 
him. 

Next to the ministers of the interior and the war depart- 
ment, the minister of justice was the individual to whom 
were intrusted the most extensive duties, official and per- 
sonal. These duties involved the most serious and important 
questions. M. Cr6mieux entered upon them all with so 
much judgment and shrewdness, that the Constituent Assembly 
converted almost all the decrees of that minister into laws. 

As to the measures which belonged to the department of 
the minister of the interior, they consisted chiefiy in sending 
commissioners and sub-commissioners to supersede the pre- 
fects and sub-prefects in the departments. Nearly all the 
^ departments, without awaiting orders from Paris, had volun- 
* tarily and tranquilly passed from monarchical into repub- 
lican forms of ^ministration. Nowhere had a prefect, a 
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general, or a soldier resisted. It appeared as tliougb the 
revolution had been previously accomplished in the public 
mind, and had only to declare itself in order to be recognized. 
Everywhere, and without disturbance, those citiasens who had 
been prominent in their opposition to the old government 
were, when the events of Pafis came to be known, surrounded 
by their fellow-citizens, and escorted to the hotel of the pre- 
fecture or sub-prefecture, wb6re the functions of d&ce were 
quietly transferred to them by the retiring authorities. 
Everywhere, too, and with the same readiness, the prefecture 
councils, the mayors and the provisional councils of munici- 
palities, were changed or recruited by new members having 
the confidence of the people. There was not an intervening 
minute during wliich anarchy could have introduced itself 
between the two governments. 

The new authorities were instinctively obeyed, with even 
greater unanimity than those whom they superseded. It 
seamed as though all Franco had been endowed with a genius 
which adapted itself naturally to revolutions ; for the com- 
plete transition from a monarchical to a republican order of 
things was effected just as an army executes a inanmuvre in 
which it has been exercised and disciplined. This was one of 
the results of the thirty years of constitutional liberty which 
Franco had enjoyed since 1814 : liberty and reason progress 
side by side among the masses. 

The minister of the interior, M. Ledi-u Eollin, confirmed 
in several instances the selections of commissioners made by 
the departmental populations. Other coTiimissioners be sent 
from Paris. At first the choices were unexceptionable, and 
they bore evidence of the high and conciliatory spirit which 
the majority of the government, together with the minister 
of the interior, wished to keep np between themselves and 
the departments as the tyi'o of republican administration. 

To second the good spirit of the departments in their spon- 
taneous elections ; not to constrain, but to win their confi- 
dence by the esteem their commissioners inspired ; to mode- 
rate whatever was excessive ; to temper whatever might be 
too ardent ; to impart fervour to that which was too luke- 
warm ; to bold the reins of government in the hearts of 
good citizens ; not to leave the excited po})ulations time to 
perceive a chasm in the execution of the laws for maintaining 
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public order ; to prevent at any aacriiice civil war and blood* 
shod ; to oonsolo and protect the conquered ; to ehow tbo 
conquerors bow to ennoble their triumph by generosity ; to 
forget tbe mutual hostilities of party feeling, and to confound 
together in the national family all who shared in the love of 
their country, find in the defefico of society — such were the 
wishes expressed in the council by the unanimous voice of the 
members of the government. •These wishes were repeated 
and commented on by Lamartine in bis addresses to the depu- 
tations from the departments, as well as in bis harangues to 
the populace at the H6tel do Villc and in the public streej^. 
The same wishes were embodied in all the first instructions 
issued to the government commissioners by the minister of 
the interior. 

In the first instance these commissioners consisted for tbe 
most part of members of the Chamber of Deputies who had 
been distinguished for moderate opj)Osition to the old govern- 
ment, editors of the most respectable of tho democratic 
journals, and contributors to the republican press of Paris, 
especially to the National, To these the minister of the 
interior added tho contributors to tho democratic journal 
called La lUforme ; this publication had been the active and 
revolutionary focus of tbe anti-monarchical conspiracies. 
Finally, there were among the commissioners a very few of 
the supporters of the Socialist schools, — men as temperate in 
their conduct as they were extravagant in their ideas. 

These precipitate selections, made as it were at tbe urgent 
call, and even at the dictation of various parlies, at first excited 
no disapproval. The minister of the interior unfolded to his 
agents the spirit of his administration in a first circular, dated 
March 8th: — “All France," said this circular, “speaks with one 
voice, because it is throughout of ono mind. This union of all 
in one and the same thought is tho most certain pledge of the 
duration of the republic, and it slioulcl bo the source of mode- 
ration after victory. Your first care must be to make it 
understood that the republic should be free from all thought 
of vengeance and reaction. Yet let not this generosity dege- 
nerate into weakness. Whilst abstaining from all scrutiny 
into former opinions and acts, observe as a rule that political 
functions, in whatsoever degree of the hiomrehy they may have 
place, can be intrusted to tried republicans only; in a word, 
to men of the day before, and not men of the daj after." 
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The first words of this iustriiction were entirely congen^ial 
with the spirit of the government ; the latter part pointed at 
a sort of purification of France. To purify France from all 
that had not been republican the day before was to alienate it 
from the republic. The republic^ by alienating from itself 
the majority of France, would become a government of mi- 
nority ; and a government of minority would find it necessary 
to intimidate the majority — ^tlmt is to say, the nation — ^in order 
to establish itself and maintain its stability. To do this, the 
republic of the 24th of February must have perverted its own 
nature. 

‘‘The radical difference of opinion prevailing among the 
me!||ibers of the government as to the right mode of under- 
standing the new republic, and the best method to be adopted 
for its practical working, was unfortunately revealed in 
this circular. It was evident that the posthumous, con- 
ventional, and dictatorial spirit of the supporters of the 

for me was seeking to draw the internal policy of the 
government back into the channel of revolctionary inspection 
and intimidation. Though acts were tolerant, words were 
harsh. This was sufficient to alarm the country at the very 
moment when it was above all necessary to inspire confidence, 
and to conciliate it wholly to the republic. 

This ill-timed provocation, addressed to all who were to 
be adopted by the republic only on condition of carrying to it 
the whole plenitude of their honour and their rights, raised 
up the first feelings of resentment, and gave cause for the first 
umbrage. However, the measures of the minister of the 
interior, and of the majority of the co’umissioners whom he 
had appointed, did not, at that time, correspond in any way 
with this language. The words soemed to bo a concession to 
a violent party, to whom acts could not be conceded ; and 
they were allowed to pass without the government thinking 
it worth while to cancel cr contradict them. The minister of 
the interior, who was absorbed in the immensity of the details 
of his department, could not really be held accountable for all 
tliat was put forth under his moral responsibility. He rarely 
attended the councils of the government, which were still 
held at the H6tel do Yille, amidst a continual succession of 
popular crowds. He governed apart that branch of the public 
service which was consigned to him. 

Lamartine, on his part, ruled with absolute independence 
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'tte forei^ policy, and diluted that portion of the pnMie 
mind which corresponded with his views. Each mmister 
exercised sovereign authority in his own centre of action^ 
whilst they all mutually submitted to each other only those 
very important qnestions which had reference to the general 
policy of government. • 

Louis Blano and Albert, who had been at a former period 
connected with the party of La R^orme^ now connected them- 
selves with other active men of that party, and sought to give 
weight to the Socialist doctrines and republican discont^t 
which they severally cherished. Flocon, whose turn of mind^ 
was rather politic than speculative, endeavoured to bring back 
to a due equilibrium tbese pretensions of the Socialists and 
extreme republicans. He is entitled to the credit of having 
ably effected many compromises which the two parties of the 
government made with each other to avoid a violent rupture 
of tlxat "Seeming unity which repressed disorder throughout the 
country. 

Caussddi^re, who possessed a pliant and refined mind under 
a rough and unpolished exterior, inclined, in appearance, to the 
policy of the minister of the interior, bift he served his friends 
less than ho made them subservient to his own use, for the 
sake of enhancing his importance. lie was a man of action, 
in contact with the people, and surrounded by a militia ready 
for anything. The consequence was, that his friends could do 
nothing without him, and he assumed an independence which 
sometimes eX|>osed him to suspicion and rendered him always 
redoubtable. The party of the National was in hostility to 
Caussidiere. That party believed the prefect of police to bo 
the satellite of the minister of the interior, and his agent 
against them. 

Lamartine had understood at a glanco how immensely 
useful Caussidiere might bo in aiding the re-establishment of 
order, and he perceived that it would be very desirable to 
augment bis importance in the eyes of more dangerous enemies. 
He showed Caussidiere that he reposed confidence in him, and 
urged him to apply to government for more extensive police 
powers and larger funds. In the council Lamartine took the 
lead in the questions relating to armed municipal corps, 
republican guards, and watchmen of Paris under the im- 
mediate orders of the prefect of police. He conversed con- 
fidentially and frankly with Caussidiere respecting general 
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poHoy, internal and externaL He did not in the least degree 
diegniee from himself the complex position or the ambition of 
,Caus8icli^re ; but he could discern probity under his ambition, 
and good faith under bis finesse. Caussidi^re bad a heart, 
and that heart was honest an4 generous. If his opinions were 
not to he trusted, his princtples, at least, might be implicitly 
relied on. He might dream of great revolutionary changes, 
but never of criminal actrf He was a man of conflict, but 
not of anarchy. He was anxious^ to see the results of the 
victory promptly established on a footing of order ; to retain 
,,the confidence of the friends who had conspired and fought 
with him ; to win the esteem of th% conquered and the grati- 
«hde of Paris; to legitimize his conquest, and to transform the 
conspirator into a magistrate. Caussidi^re loved the people, 
but he did not flatter their excesses, not even in his 
dreams. 

Lamartine frequently pointed out to him the danger of the 
communist propagan dism of his friends at the Luxembourg, 
and the necessity of restraining his theories of social change 
within the limits of institutions for assisting, instructing, prt)- 
viding work for, and bettering tbe condition of, the proletaries. 
Caussidiero was entirely of this opinion. I feel,” said he, 
in a tone of contempt,, as it were sullied by meddling with 
this Socialism, I am for order, fraternity, and progress, but 
not for chimeras !” 

Ho powerfully aided Lapnartine in restraining the Polish, 
Gennan, Belgian, and Italian refugees, wdio wero labouring 
to draw the republic into wars of aggression in furtlicrance of 
the interests of foreign factions. At first these schemes seemed 
to be, if not secretly favoured, at least tolerated by men 
closely connected with the goverinnent. Lamartine pointed 
out to Caussidi^re the danger of these attempts, which might 
raise up the hostility of Europe agjiinst the republic, and cause 
the renewal of a coalition. lie sought to convince him that a 
more upright line of policy, and one marked by greater talent 
as well as by more honesty, would render such a coalition 
impossible. 

A lady, exceptionable by the she has assumed, and a 
favourite orator (Madame Sand, and M. Jules Favre), lent tli/3 , 
assistance of their talents to support the policy of the minister 
of the interior. 
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’ On hearing the first intelligence of the revolution; Madame 
Sand had hastened to Paris, and had seen Lamartine. Hie 
minister for foreign affairs sought to gain over to his views 
thatgenius, masculine in its form, but feminine in the mutability 
of its convictions. He had had an interview o£ several hours 
with Madame Sand, at a crisis Mien the popular storm could 
only be quelled by the direction of the winds which might 
be made to blowover the waves. • He had convinced Madame 
Sand that the safety of the new institutions could be secured 
only by the prompi^ energetic, and complete repudiation of 
those ei^cesses and crimes which had dishonoured and ruineth 
the first revolution. He conjured her to devote the talent with 
which God had endowed her to the cause of order and the 
moralization of the people. Madame Sand promised to do so, 
in that tone of impassioned enthusiasm which reveals the 
sincerity of conviction. She expressed a wish to go only 
for a few days to Berri, for the purpose of arranging her 
affairs, and, on her return, she was to become the editor of a 
popular journal, which would disseminate in the minds of the 
masses the principles of peace, discipline, and fraternity, and 
which her pen and her name would invest with the influence 
of her brilliant popularity. 

^ Madame Sand departed from Paris with this intention : on 
her return, her old predilections in favour of the dangerous 
theories of Socialism drew her, through tlie medium of Louis 
Blanc, into a vortex of opposite politics. Lamartine learned 
that she was editing, at the office of the minister of the 
interior, an official paper entitled Le Bulletin de la Bepuh^ 
lique* This paper, imbued with the inflammatory inspiration 
of the Communists, revived by its language terrible recollec- 
tions of the first republic. In some persons this paper ex- 
cited a frenzy of rage and impatience ; others it filled with 
terror. 

The majority of the council, being informed of the exist- 
ence of the Bulletin^ lamented this misapplication of high 
talent, which had the effect of placing under the responsi- 
bility of the government language and doctrines in direct 
opposition to its sentiments. The minister of the interior 
^himself had not leisure to exercise a supervision over tWs 
publication, though it emanated from his office, and conse- 
quently he did not forbid its mischievous exaggerations. It 
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was determined that up more of these BuUetim should 
sent to the departments, without being previously examined 
by one of the members of the government. This examina- 
tion was assigned to one or the other on different days of the 
week ; but the numberless details of business whioli pressed 
upon them, and the urgent circumstances which every euc- 
oeeding day brought forth, frequently caused the duty to be 
neglected. By dint of this* negligence some numbers of the 
Bulhtin were suffered to escape unexamined, whereby false- 
hoods and incendiary opinions were convoyed to the depart- 
jnents. Some commissioners very prudently took upon them- 
selves to interdict in the communes, not only liie Bulletin 
itself, but also the announcements of Its publication. 

Meanwhile Paris, though stirring, was calm. The govern- 
ment Lad convoked all France to the elections, which were 
fixed for the 24th of April. That date afforded the interval 
of time strictly necessary for the oi>erations of tlie mechanism 
of universal suffrage. 

The anticipation of this grand installation of tlie sove- 
reignty of the people appeased the minds of the great bulk 
of the public. To some, however, it was tantalizing. Two 
months of revolution and dictatorship, yet to come, seemed 
like two centuries. In the ultra-revolutionary party it was 
hoped that these two months, agitated by events, by various 
factions, by threats of w^ar abroad, and by trouble and 
misery at home, would prevent the government from real- 
izing this groat act. Between the time then present and the 
24th of April, a thousand gulfs were perceived, into which 
the government might he hurled, before the arrival of the 
day fixed for vesting authority in the hands of the nation. 


, BOOK XL 

The moderate party of the government (and at that time 
it was very nearly unanimous) looked forward hopefully to 
the moment when the nation, calling up from her own bosom 
all her rights and all her strength, should herself come to her^ 
own aid, and take the control of Lor own revolution. The 
anarchical and terrorist party abroad anticipated with dismay 
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.the hour which would tuke.from them all ohauoe of prolong* 
ing their reign, and of realiaang their hopes of subversion^ 
During the first days of the revolution, that party having 
been put down by the defeat it sustain^ at the H6te) de 
ViDe, and by the unanimous enthusiasm in favour of order 
and moderation, was now endeavouring to pervert the re- 
public in the clubs. 

These clubs are revolutionary ipstitutions, or ratber revolu- 
tionary results. They are merely tumultuous assemblages 
of men regularly and periodically brought together: the 
mobs of the Place Publique concentrated in areas more con- 
fined, but animated by the same passions, agitated by the 
same storms. But there is one danger connected with 
clubs which does not attend out-door mobs : — they are ani- 
mated by sectarian spirit, and they are ruled by the com- 
bined discipline of parties. As soon as order ivas restored in 
the streets, through the spontaneous good-feeling of the 
people, and the intelligence and vigilance of the rising au- 
thority, clubs began to be formed in all quarters of Paris, 
The government could not opi) 08 C their establishment without 
falsifying its own nature, and disavowing the position of 
France. The clubs, at that juncture, were but the dominant 
vqioes of public opinion, — the deliberate assemblies of tb© 
revolution. 

Some persons, alarmed at the supposed analogy between 
thbse assemblages and the meetings of the Jacobins, regarded 
the republic as lost, and the government coerced from the 
day when the first clubs were established. Others were sensi- 
ble of the difference between a single revolutionary club (like 
that of the Jacobins, affiliating to itself all the intelligence of 
a revolution, and even ruling the Convention), and a multi- 
tude of clubs, animated by various views, differing in their 
objects and theories, forming opposition and counterpoise the 
one "to the other, already depopularized in the opinion of the 
citizens by the sinister recollections of 1703, and presenting 
to an able and firm government points of supj)ort and points 
of resistance against the dangerous unity of a single faction. 
Accordingly, the members of the provisional government did 
not conceive the alarm with which it was sought to inspire 
•them. ‘‘ I should tremble,” observed Lamartine to the 
alarmists, if there were only one Jacobin club, and I 
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elioiill not endeavour even to struggle against auch an asaem* 
blage otherwise than by the’ insurrection of the departments 
I would resign to it the victory and the suprem^y. But 
with numerous clubs, all free, unprivileged ^d unoonstrained, 
I fear nothing save confused and isolated attempts, to oppose 
wl^ich, public feeling will s^d us, and even the clubs them* 
selves will support us against tho clubs. Let them call upon 
me ! I am ready to presept myself to them as Dumouriez 
did in 1792, and I will join in the discussions which their 
orators may bring forward.” 

Accordingly, Lamartine himself aided well-disposed citizens 
In hiring halls and establishing committees, with the view of 
founding in various quarters of Paris weU -managed clubs, 
which would afford occupation for those evening hours of 
idleness so dangerous to the mass of tho people, and which 
would lead the public mind in tho direction of his policy. He 
also entered indirectly into relation with the more turbulent 
and ill-inspired clubs, for the purpose of watching over their 
explosions, and causing incendiary motions to be refuted by 
orators whose speeches were calculated to neutralize sedition. 
With the exception of some few infuriated men, who from 
time to time demanded, at the club of the Palais National, 
that Lamartine should be impeached and brought to the scaf- 
fold, and who were in consequence hooted and driven from the 
tribune, tho spirit of tho clubs was excellent, and in general 
they exercised a wholesome influence. The weight of public 
good sense pressed upon ill-disposed citizens, and the well- 
disposed \Vere fortified by the consciousness of unanimity. The 
mayor of Paris had placed provisionally at the disposal of the 
clubs several large public rooms and theatres for the purpose 
of facilitating their meetings. The majority of the clubs was, 
by this means, in harmony with the government itself, and 
they propagated among the multitude the spirit of ofder, 
patriotism, free discussion, and conciliation. One circum- 
stance imparted a novel and characteristic feature to these 
clubs. 

The government had thrown open the dungeons in which 
some precursors of the republic, found guilty of plots and 
attempts to subvert the monarchy, had languished during 
several years in captivity. Two of these first champions in 
the cause of democracy had just been liberated. These were 
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ipUnqui and Barbas, Lamartine did not kno^ Blanqui : bo 
had become acquainted with Barbas in the following manner* 

Barbes had been condemned to death by the Court of 
Peers under the, late government. At four o'clock on the 
morning of the day appointed for«his execution, a young lady 
called at the house of Lamartine^ and requested to see him. 
Lamartine immediately rose and went to her. The young 
lady, in tears, threw herself at his feet, informed him that 
she was the sister of Barbes, and implored him to save her 
brother, Lamartine bad no connection with the court, but he 
recollected that he had once enjoyed the acquaintance of 
M. do Montalivet, the minister and friend of the king. He* 
hastened to him. M. Montalivet possessed a generous heart, 
whoso noble impulses were not less quickly aroused than his 
courage. He was then very ill ; but, without considering 
his health or calculating his strcngtli, ho rose from his bed, 
and ordered his carriage to be got ready to convey him to 
Neuilly. The king, whose feelings in this matter had anti- 
cipated those of his minister, spared the life of Barbas. 

But, during M. de Montalivet s interview with the king at 
Nouilly, the insurrection in Paris liad spread.* Musketry 
was fired in the streets, and the Chamber of Deputies was 
surrounded by artillery and troops. On seeing this, Lamar- 
tine trembled lest the government should order the sentence 
to bo carried into effect, under the impression that pardon 
might seem to be weakness, or might be interpreted as a con- 
cession to the insurgents. But his anxiety was soon relieved by 
a second message from M. de Moutalivet. The king resolved 
to spare the shedding of blood, and Barbas was saved. His 
sister was waiting to hear bis doom in one of the apartments of 
the Chamber of Deputies. Lamartine informed her that her 
brother's life was spared; she fainted whilst kissing the 
hands of the bearer of this intelligence. 

Seven years had elap^^ed since this occurrence, when Lamar- 
tine, some months prior to the rev(»]ution of February, re- 
ceived from Barbeis two letters which the i)risoner had secretly 
contrived to forward by eluding the observation of his jailers 
at Js'imes. In these letters Barbes said to Lamartine, ‘*To 
you I am indebted for existence. Next to God. you are my 
saviour. , If I should escape from these prison walls, when 
tlie certain triumph of the republic will force an opening 
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I pray that, after having saved we, he way ^o save wy 
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^rods kept his word. On the day after his arrival in 
Pads he came and threw hpieelf into the arms of Lamartine. 
*^1fcur deliverance/" said the minister for foreign affairs, 
** wakes me doubly happy^ You are free, and it is the re- 
public, that government of your predilection, w’hich receives 
you in liberty. At this moment you may be useful to the 
republic. The people, who are now restrained only by our 
•words, require to be guided and subdued to moderation. They 
will lend car to you ; you are one of their martyrs. They 
will listen to your voice as to that of an oracle. Counsel 
them, not with the fury of a combatant, but with the gene- 
rosity of a conqueror, and with the coolness of a statesman. 
The republic is exposed to no dangers, save such as may arise 
out of its own excesses. Show as much heroism in restraining 
republicanism as you have manifested impatience and courage 
in promoting it. Ideas can be moulded into government only 
on condition of their being restricted within the limits of order 
and moderation. Forget the traditions of the first republic, 
and help us to found one which may be unsullied either by 
anarchy or BcaflTolda, in which the grievances of all may be 
merged in the rights ot all.*" 

Such were the words of Lamartine, Barbas listened to 
them with every appearance of acquiescence, in heart and 
mind. ‘‘ y our ideas,” replied Barbes, “ are identical with 
those I have matured in my own mind during my captivity, 
and which constitute my jwlitical faith. I will not employ 
the influence which my fame as a victim may give me over 
the people, except in the way you have suggested. But I 
have been for years a stranger to the political world. I was 
young when I was thrown into captivity, and now I have no 
knowledge either of men or things. Will you permit me to 
consult you from time to time ? Y ou may help me to regain 
the right path, if my ignomnee of affairs should cause me in- 
voluntarily to swerve from it.’* 

Lamartine promised that he would open to him his hem 
whenever he might desire it. He recommended him not to^ 
connect himself with those who confounded democracy with 
demagoguism, or who sought to improve the social condition 
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" Imng ibe oommoo foimfaiiioti wfaicb ^ofxoortii |i}l, i^d 
Ml proprietot 9 as ireU as proletaries muM be burled toge^er 
into one eommon gulf of oestruotionu 

Lamariiae fsubd in Barbes the instinct of an esn^Med mind 
and an honest heart, combined wjib the disposition to promote 
conciliation and moderate yiews among the peofdo. This 
^sposition was maantained for apme time, and it would Have 
been permanent, but that Barbas was speedily drawn into 
another focus of political opinion. He again imbibed bis old 
doctrines idatiye to the r^ical levelling of conditions and 
fortunes, that eternal illusion of the ze^ots of the abSolufe 
equality of wealth, from the ages of the early Christians and 
the Gracchi, down to the time of Babeuf and Marat. Tbeso 
doctrines inculcate virtue in principle, and fraternity in insti- 
tutions, but they tend to madness and crime in revolutionary 
realization. 

Barbas was shortly afterwards made colonel of the lith 
arrondissemeut of Paria He founded a club which took bis 
name, and in which the doctrines of socialism were mingled 
with the energy of republicanism. Tho name of Barbds 
sounded in the ears of the people like the tocsin against 
monarchy and tho bourgeoisie. Baibas was somewhat 
taciturn, and when be spoke, it was n'ot with any brilliancy of 
effect- He was a Spartacus liberated from the dungeon. He 
was like the statue of the revengeful slave, handsome, but 
marked by chains, and devoured by the unextinguishable 
flame of revolutions. 

Barbas, when in conversation with Lamartine, several times 
spoke in a tone of bitterness of another man, who had been 
his rival in conspiracy and captivity, who, by a coincidence 
of chances, had, like himself, been liberated, and who had 
become an object of suspicion to his associates. This man 
was Blanqui. 

Whilst Lamartine was still permanently located in the 
Hdtel de Ville, an unknown hand, disposed to favour certain, 
compromised men, surreptitiously removed some secret docu- 
ments which had been deposited in the ministerial portfolios. 
Among the papers there was a disclosure to which no»sigDa- 
toe was attached, and addressed to the king’s government, in 
relation to the plots of the secret societies. This disdosute 

2 A 
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Was etidmUy tlio work of aB mtelligont loader of theae so^ , 
oieiiee. li had been ii!i{»;udeixtly shown to some one who 
gaT^ it l^ubHcily, and a half^sappressod murmur of indig- 
nation had immedu^tely aecnsed Blanqui. 

had just then opened a olub, where he delirered 
speeches marked by talent, <and as yet restrained within the 
bounds of moderation. In this club, over which he presided 
with the active genius of ‘conspiracy, he gained fame and 
popularity, and enlisted in his own cause a phalanx of extreme 
opinions. 

^ Bumours of the accusation above alluded to threw a cloud 
of doubt and suspicion over Blanqui. It deprived his name 
of the influence that had hitherto belonged to it, and detached 
from his club the crowds who had been accustomed to attend 
it. His old associates, and especially Barbds, called upon 
him for explanation. They tried and condemned him before 
the tribunal of republican opinion. Blanqfii, like a man 
contaminated by suspicion, withdrew from his club for a ^ow 
days, prepared a written defence of his conduct, and circulated 
it through Paris. 

This defence, thougli it did not entirely exoulpat ‘ '‘’om 

having made some vague disclosures (relati* 
though not to persons), nevertheless so far cl ii .u. hin 
he was enabled to resume his post and his infl’ n .. a du' 
composed of his own partisans. His reappearance m his 
club was hailed as a triumph. The cloud whic’ h^ I jpo- 
rarily hung over him urged him to make a potiifc ex- 
aggerating hie republicanism and to indu with greater 
force and vehemence his passion for public speuLing. His 
club became the focus of demagoguic extravagant* ind fury. 
However, as this violence wa^ vented merely in flourishes 
of words, and in reminiscences wlikib bore no real reference to 
the actual state of the people, the revolut or the time 
present, the frequenters of the club attended it as they 
would have vidted a theatre, to see the events of a by-gone 
age represented or parodied by actors, clad in antiquated 
costume. The fact was, thet individuals belonging to the 
aristocracy and the bourgeoisie, who were insulted and menaced 
by thtf orators of this club ttonded the meetings from 
motives of curiosity, and hi as it were, from a distaoo i 
and without danger, the ravings of Babeuf and Harai. 



leccEKTftK? MAurm ow 

Blon^m Binxielf was pleased by the alami' ^ys . .nflawA 
aad he made a di^lay of fnry vUieh he eat rea% 

Ile^ however^ showed no disposition to diffuse ame^^ 

the multitude, and he even adroitly fiattejred by loohs and 
gestures those whom his tongue menaced. He was a tribune ; 
but one who seemed to have mye policy then sincerity. In 
tact, in intelligence, and in that quality which may he t0nned 
popular diplomacy, he was superior to all the agitatOTS cl:the 
moment. He disconcerted his associates by going beyond 
them ,* whilst he was incessantly challenging them to go 
beyond him. . . 

Whenever Blanqui left his club, he "withdrew into solitude.' 
He took no part either in the acts of the government or of the 
niultitude. He lived in some poor and obscure place, and his 
dwelling was known only to a few of his friends and fol- 
io "rs, among whom were Lacambre and Flotte, He never 
vod himself but at night, when he was miserably dressed, 
aad sought to excite the interest of the populace by ex- 
h*’ Mng in his own person a specimen of proletarian wretebed- 
ne‘)S, Though not gifted with elocjuence, yet he was an 
' apressive and able speaker, ar\d his speeches always em- 
braced a plan and an object, mca^s and an end. Blanqui's 
a )nere vain echo of tumultuous passions, like 
1 “’'‘r anti lorial clubs. Tt wa.H a revolutionary instru- 

^ of wb’c'li were touched by his hands for the 

jr urpos*^ 0 ^ excilmg and directing the passions of the masses. 

b it at that time the ascendancy of right feeling 

ani gea v iitelligenoe, that Blantjurs club gave little in- 
quietude o ’m tf the reflecting members of the govern- 
ment. InJi' . the Laraogues delivered in that assembly, 
disgracefu’ x \v^y were, may be said to have been ser- 
viceable 1 than injurious to the regular republic. The 
persons w > ngured in that club were like the inebriated 
helot who Avas exhibited to the Spartans to disgust them 
from the viw of drunkenness. 

Raspail, who was less of a politician but more of a secta- 
rian than Blanqui, exercised, through the influence of his 
name, his iournal, and his club, an ascendancy more moderate 
but more mrect over the i jourgs. Fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand men from those districts, which might be called the 
Mount Avenrinus of Paris, attended the sittings of RaspaiL 
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U^mA ^TB(m^\y beloi^ed bjr: lue foHow^ mi hia Word, 
He :pp>fa6ae4 a^id |vreai^ Commanlato le « 
eeirta&tt extent, but hie mm tbe Commuaiam uf mtedut 
xathev than of aub^retmen, hud it was impmmi with an 
iael^umre philosophy and a pmotioal charity, which aoQght 
to attain equality by vduntery levelling, and not by violeiit 
expropriation. He worked on the minds of the people by 
exciting their hopes, and n^ by rousing their hati^ 
the rieh and the happy. His social philosophy did not vent 
itself in imprecations against society, and stul less against 

S vemment. He preached patience, order, and peace; but 
9 grand mistake was to promise more than the republic 
could accomplish. His vague and golden theorise were like 
clouds which present to the fancy a thousand perspective 
images, but which can only bo viewed from a distance, and 
never reached, 

Cabet, the founder of another sect, had opened, in the very 
centre of Paris, in the rue Saint Honors, a club in which he 
ruled seven or eight thousand individuals. He was the poet 
of Communism, and he had dreamed of a chimerical SaUen^- 
tinus, to wliich he gavo the name of Icaria. Here!, all 
inequality, all indigence, all asperities, even those of labour, 
were to vanish in a fantastic organization, the elements of 
which were but incoherent hypotheses, suggested by an 
imagination not very rich even in idealities. 

Cabet was the son of an artisan at Dijon, and he had been 
educated with the view of obtaining an appointment in the 
magistracy. In 1830 he was elected a deputy to represent 
his native town ; but his political career was checked in 1S34, 
when he was expelled from the chamber and proscribed. 
After haying passed his term of banishment in Belgium, he 
returned to Paris, where he now threw himself into the pro* 
letarian ranks, whence he bad originally sprung, and in which 
be fixed his central point of thought and action. The most 
distressed and ignorant porti<m of the working people of 
Paris were attached to his doctrines. Delusion is at once 
the consequence and the consolation of extreme snfiering. 
Cabet was the philosopher and the high priest of the, religion 
of social comfort, but that was a religion without a, OcmL Tho 
whole cfystem consisted in the satisfaction of the mere mate* • 
rial instincts, mechanically combined in an order inyeme to 



. kttown eod^i it tke %oi»sh% of nliim^rf 

life; itoi bdeed a ^ioguit^^ bat a oeamiied 
religioBi ia wMcib mitid as well its a deity w^ 

Prior id the revpteii<m of Febroaty, Citbet bad fiequieoriy 
entered into eciareMtion with Lamartine on the subj^t of 
hifi Utopia. Lamartine did not give him any enconxagemeht. 
He expressed his conviction ibat the soil of France would of 
itself rise np in rebellion against^any such chimerical experi- 
ment; and he predicted that Communism would be buried 
in the furrows made by its own ploughshares, on the first 
piece of land it might venture to usurp. He recommended 
Cabet not to await the day when insurrection would rise up 
against impossibility ; and he told him that the only l^ld on 
which he could attempt to carry his theory into practice 
would be a regular and legal colonization of clearance in the 
forests of the New World. 

‘‘You would there commence,” pursued Lamartine^ “ with 
an association of planters, protected by a proprietary oivi- 
hzation which would defend you against your own anarchy, as 
it defends the Quakers. Property will introduce itself into 
your agricultural colony, and if chimeras may have deceived 
you, the earth at least will feed' your unfortunale secta- 
rians !” 

dabet seized this idea, and ho accordingly determined to 
transplant his system to America, where he solicited a con- 
cession from the government. However, whilst he was yet 
in Paris, the revolution broke out, and the republic was 
eriablished. His followers flattered themselves that they 
would see tiieir association realized on the soil of France ; and 
whilst Cabot liimself fed their hopes, he kept them within the 
bounds of order, and of respect for persons and property. 
Far from preaching insurrection to his adapts, he preached 
|»atienoe, and pictured the horrors of anarchy. By this 
means, it has l)een said, he hoped to gain, through Ida 
ascendancy over that portion of the people, the share of 
popular dictatorship which a revolution throws within the 
grasp of almost every man. 

Other clubs, ruled by men less known, held their nightly 
meetings, and kept np agitation in the populous districts of 
fParis. The club of the Quinze-Yingts and the club of the 
Sorbonne chiefly attracted the attention of the government, 



dSS 

m ths^ up mmg &b most idH > 

tfaiejy^ populate a4d moiit of the pootor iHeh- 

txMa of t^e capital. Uhe mmiatcr of the iotedor had 
:^ho daily reported to him the spirit of th^ popular 
aademblageB. Lamartine likewise kept watch' upon thmrn He 
neattaliaed their misclnevoui tendencies by his tendencies of 
a contrary nature, which were openly fovonred, and by comma- 
hicath:ig to their speakers suggestions calculated to counteract 
the views of anarchists, Communists, and foreign agitators. 

These foreign agitators gave the government serious alarm. 
Parts was rapidly filling with Polish refugees, Belgian eon- 
^iratoTS, German demagogues, and Italian patriots, all of 
w'hom had been roused to action by the outbreak of a revolu- 
tion wflence they hoped to kindle a European confiagration, 
which would spread over the whole continent. Eight days 
after the revolution there were upwards of fifteen thousand of 
thm persons in Paris. The Italians, the most intelligent 
and most naturally political class of these foreigners, caused 
no embarrassment to tbo government. On their part it would 
have been unnatural to seek to stir up anarchy in a rising 
republic, the birth of which was propitious to their hopes. 
That republic, if well directed, was destined to grow great to 
tbeir advantage, and to extend over them a salutary influence, 
and a legitimate protection from the summit of the Alps. 

But the Belgians were fermenting disturbance. Their 
emissaries had been connected by anterior conspiracies with 
some of the secondary men who surrounded the government, 
and with these men they now secretly formed plans for 
republican insurrection in Belgium. They hoped to draw 
France, in spite of herself, into invasions, which, after having 
indirectly kindled a flame in Brussels, would spread it into 
the Rhenish provinces. By thus fomenting universal war, 
they thought to secure in France the triumph of the war of 
i dem^guism. 

Irishmen, in conjunction with English Chartists, rushed in 
numbers to the continent, with the view of stirring up insur- 
rectionary plots in France, among the demagogues in the name 
of liberty, and among the leaders of the Catholic party in the 
name of Catholicism. 

The German refugees, from the Rhenish provinces, from* 
Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and the grand duchy of Badet^ 
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.uniB^oQ^ tii^/<^iiiiti7i^e&;who^^^,]^ 
them in mtu^hiaoies m thw 
teniion waa to teoroit md orgamae in IS^^^m^bufg n 
of i^pnbliMn, omigratkm re^y to peas the Itldno 
the appiu^xit eano^on of the French luinae^ apd llma to/ 
engage the republio in a ti^r of propegandiam agaihaf qonsti^ 
tulaonal Germany. Laeily, theie were the Pol^ a banished 
peq^le, who have adopted the tR^orld as their opuntay, and 
who carry into every li^d of their adoption the virtues arid 
vices of ^eir own great and unfortunate nation. Thus did 
heroism, turbulence, and anarchy excite the population of 
Paris. France doubtless owed much to brave and ruined 
Poland, but it was too much to expect that she should sacri-^ 
fioe her policy, or break the peace of the world that 
nation. 

The Poles, however, demanded nothing less from the 
French government ; and not being able to obtain these con- 
cessions from the ruling authorities, they endeavoured to 
wrest them from the people. During the eighteen years just 
elapsed, the French chambers, rather from compulsion thm 
just conviction, had, on the opening of every session, repeated 
the formula of uttering prayers U.Dd wishes in behalf of 
Poland. The wishes of a great people are but a mockery, 
when they are merely words unaccompanied by acts ; and it 
is evident that France can reach Poland only by the help of 
Germany, and in a general revolution of the continent* 
Polish committees were now formed in Paris. Many of the - 
persons composing them were doubtless actuated by generous 
sympathy for the exiles of liberty; but others sought only to 
turn to their dwit personal advantage the popularity attached 
to the name of l^oland. 

Encouraged by this support, the Polish refugees fanned the 
flame of war in the clubs, and formed unions of their own, 
even more incendiary than the French clubs. Some of the^ 
refugees abused hospitality so far as to kindle discord in the 
i5ountry in which they had found an asylum, and the pecu- 
niary aid which France aflbrded them they employed in agi- 
tation, and in the instigation of insurrection and anarchy. 
The secret Polish society, to whose meetings the police oon- 
' trived to gain access, revived in Paris the language and the 
traditions of 1793. In these meetings the name of Lamar* 



tine tew o^adiga^^ to ^!K:a<»*i(;ioa, airf to tho juatioo of - 

aa timt of tbe matt vb6 resist^ moat mflesajbly th# 
plots f(a:oiga dteu^oguoo against the new repubiio^ fheso 

few weeks gave birth to the plot and the orihie of the 
lith 4^ May following. : ^ 

Another class of Polish Tofagees followed the pattiotio in* 
^iratibns of Prince "^Crartoriski and other refugee leaders. 
The conduct of these men tc^as worthy of the respect they 
bore to their cauae^ and to France. They were content to 
look back fondly on their country, hoping to return and die 
t|f 0 re for their independence, as soon as a favourable oppor* 
.tnnity should present itself. 

Meanwhile, Europe seemed to be suspended between the 
terror inspired by the revolution of Paris, and the hope of pos- 
sibly maintaining peace, — a hope which was strengthened by the 
manifesto of the provisional government The American minister 
had been the first to recognize the French republic; in so doing 
he anticipated the orders of his government; but he felt 
warranted in taking that step, the conformity of insti- 
tutions now established between France and America. Swit- 
zerland, which the French revolution had fortified by an immense 
accession of force against the almost violent pressure of Austria, 
showed dispositions less favourable. The minister for foreign 
affitirs was surjirised to see the French republic less cordiaUy 
greeted in Berne than it was in Berlin. He could not be 
blind to the fact that this coolness of Switzerland, a 
nation for which France had manifested such warm interest in 
recent legislative discussions, might, perhaps, arise out of the 
selfishness of mercantile democracies, who act upon calculation 
more than upon feeling. It was evident that Switzerland, 
from her geographical position between Germany and Italy, 
feared she might be agitated by the contact, and conse- 
quently forced to sacrifice her peace, her treasure, and her 
Iblood, in the cause of an independence not her own. Lamar* 
tine, who had been meditating a proximate triple alliance of 
republican France, constitutional Italy, and federal Switzer- 
land, to support, in case of need, the cquilibriaim of the north, 
was profoundly mortified by the attitude of Switzerland, and 
concerned for her liberty. Switzerland, however, was not 
chargeable with any act of disaffection towards France, 
she officially recognized the republic. 
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• Oouvte^ 0iioo^itfiijr arriviug^ of 

bfol^ht; l^te 1^ eyary^ioisa 

recdlyed tJio b^s of an undi^tited fine of i^olioy^^ andifii 

tbe typo of ty obiMjacter which the new Pwnofi ^phfie 
deaim to maintain in the world. Ibo foreign »tWa^ 
dors and ministers received ooders from their respective 
^Vernmetots to continue to reside in Paris/and tomjaihtain 
official and cordial relations witu the republican minister for 
foreign afiki^< These relations, which circumstances multi- 
plied, gave occasion to frequent communications between the 
ambassadors and Lamartine. Conversations, in whiei the 
minister manifested without any reservation the decidedly 
republican/ but sincerely inoffensive views of the French 
govormneot, contributed powerfully to the maintenance of 
peace, in the absence of those diplomatic notes which the 
suspension of official relations rendered impracticable. The 
office of Foreign Affairs became a permanent and preparatory 
congress; a direct medium of communication with, all the 
different courts to which the ambassadors submitted the worsts 


and views interchanged between themselves and the minister 
of the republic. These verbal negotiations between inen who, 
in mutual conversation, openly expressed their opinions on the 
very theatre of events, advanced affairs with more rapidity 
than could have been effected by years of negotiation. There 
is a heart in words which cannot be communicated to paper; 
and heart is eoinothing even in negotiating the great interests 
of empires. 

As soon as the minister for foreign affairs felt that he could 
be confident of the favourable disposition of the continental 
govern montii, h<i nominated the ambassadors and ministers of 
the republic. M. d*Harcourt, formerly a peer of France, a 
man whoso personal dignity was equal to his high name, was 


appointed ambassador to Rome. This choice, though savour-^ 
ing strongly of liberalism, had in it nothing of a revolutionary^ 
character. It announced to the old French aristocracy, to 


the religions portion of the French people, and to the sove- 
reign pontiff, that the republic was desirous of treating the 
spiritual chief of Catbobci.sm with the respect due to the 
representative of a vast portion of religious conscience. The 
pofS^ on his part, gave assurance, through the medi ura of his 
minister in Paris, that he made no exception to th e govern* 
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mmi. 'His words were benedietions, ^ aimtiiemfts* The« 
Frenoh government replied frailly to ifi^e overtures, avow- 
iw to the pop^ that the teadenoy of the repuWie wee to break 
off the oounection existing in a greater or less degree between 
affairs temporal and spiritojed; to suppress s£ate mterfbrence 
in the direction and in the^ pay of religion. At the same 
time assurance was given that the republic^ eminently religious 
in spirit, would effect this |reat and necessary el^ngeonly 
after providing for the existence of the ministers 4 ff religion, in 
the service of churches and private individuals, and by organ-^ 
^ing the free association of the faithful for their own religious 
wants. This change of state payment into voluntary payment, 
made by persons associated for their own religious worship, 
would operate only to the extinction of the ministers of the 
different communions. Piety would gain in purity ; indivi- 
dual faith wcmld gain in liberty, and conscientious feeling 
would gain in dignity and respect This was the key-stone 
of the revolution ; for the regular emancipation of religious 
worship is the liberty of God in the souL Pome and the 
superior individuals among the clergy, appeared to be in no 
way alarmed by these avowals, or by the philosophic ten- 
dency of the new republic. On the contrary, they beheld in 
them safety, dignity, and increase of power,— of that power 
which it is fitting ^ould be exercised over the heart in the 
empire of religious sentiment. 

The minister for foreign affairs spoke in the same tone to 
the archbishop of Paris, a truly pious man, and one capable 
of comprehending a higher destiny for lus church than that 
of being the paid instrument of governments, — ^now their 
tyrant, nowHheir slave. 

General Aupick was appointed to the embasi^ at Constan- 
tinopl|L He had been long attached to the royal family; 
nevermeless the members of the government, and the minister 
of the interior himself, selected him with full confidence as 
the representative of the republic, at one of the most import- 
ant points of foreign diplomacy. Every one knew that 
General Aupick's first allegiance was to his country. High 
military capacity, combined with a reflective mind and accu- 
rate judgment, marked him out as a man well fitted for a |>08t 
where the diplomatic interests of the whole world might 
clash together. General Aupick s aptitude alone was con- 
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honesty ol'pnrposo obuld a^it of m 
doubt' ' V 

To London only a oliaa»g4Ml*atfaiTe$ in, Ibe first in- 
stance sent, with &e view of obviatingj by the absence of an 
agent oil t higher order, any opportnnity of misnnderstanding 
b^ween two great government^ each of which cherished a 
desire for mutual agreement, for the sake of maintaining 
the peace of the world, aad between which chicanery migH 
have excited irritation and* disagreement. Subsequently 
Lamardne sent M, Tallenay to London. M. Tallenay, who 
had filled the post of French minister at Hamburg, belongej} 
to the old school of diplomacy* He was a man of frank^ 
conciliatory, and easy manners ; well fitted for maintaining 
confidential conversations with monarchical statesmen, and 
quietly preparing the way for official negotiation, whenever 
the recognition of the republic should afibrd opportunity for 
the free exercise of his powera 

But the daily conversations of the English ambassador. 
Lord Nonnanby, with the minister for foreign affairs, and the 
unreserved cordiality of their relations, rendered the post of 
French ambassador in London a superfluity. Lord Palmer- 
ston and the English cabinet seemed to have understood with 
singular sagacity the pacific, moderate, and civilizing charac- 
ter of the republic, directed in a spirit of respect and invio- 
lability towards the institutions of foreign countries. A 
contrary attitude on the part of the English government 
would have revived that anii-Britannic prejudice which 
Lamartine, like Mirabeau, Lafayette, and Talleyrand, was 
most anxious tu annihilate in France. England, by accepting 
the fraternity which was offered with dignity by the repub- 
lic, merited the gratitude of mankind. The administration of 
Lord Palmerston will gather the fruits of that gratitude in 
history. The minister of the republic was perfectly aware 
that no serious coalition against France was possible on the 
continent without the concurrence and the pay of England. 
He would not, for any consideration, furnish the English 
aristocracy with a pretext for forcing tbe English cabinet 
into a crusade a^^inst the republic. To gain time was in his 
estimation to gain blood* and strength for France. If at some 
' Tuture period dissension and war might arise, he was anxious 
that France should be in a right position to meet those dis- 
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luid that the idi<mld^ Bueh'wae^ 

not theii the case. A coaJMon at time 'v^^outd !mve 
taheii S'miiee unawares^ aad might {tomibjy haye dreiv 
her. ^ 

This was one of the motives which itidtioed the miBiSter ^ 

, &e reimblic to resist with indexible determination the idea of 
revolutionizing Belgium by the rash and traitorous enters 
pzizes attempted on the frontier) which enterprises the minis^ 
ter was continually reproach^ for checking. He had 
repudiated all contact with the Belgian republioane) who 
came to Paris to concert schemes with the French republicans 
rf the ol<l school. He had despatched to Brussels several 
confidential agents, with instructions to observe the real state 
of public opinion, and to check rather than to excite the 
demagoguic feeling in the Belgian capital. The principal 
agent was a man of energetic spirit, but ho was not suffi* 
ciently well versed in European diplomacy. The minister 
recalled him without delay, and sent in bis stead a man of 
experience and prudence, M. Bellocq, an old diplomatist, 
well practised in the tact demanded in diMcult political 
emergencies. 

That the republican government should feel any uneasiness 
in having in Brussels a king, connected by the ties of Wood 
with the fallen dynasty of France, was a susceptibility un^ 
worthy of the republic. A revolution in ' Belgium, and the 
annexation of that country to France, at this time, would 
have been a premature and impolitic declaration of war 
against England. Such an event must have bad the effect 
of immediately breaking up the liberal English ministry, and 
of throwing England into the coalition. France would have 
been rendered neither stronger nor weaker by the annexation 
of Belgium ; but that nation reuiaining inviolate, secured to 
the republic the passivenees of England, the silence of Ger- 
many, and the respect of the world. 

The minister watched, with a vigilant eye, the plots 
hatched in Paris for prematurely effecting the union of 
France and Belgium. In his conversations with the prince 
de Ligne, Lamartine gave assurances of his prudence and 
good faith, and the ambassador from the king of the Belgians 
manifested the utmost confidence in the minister for foreign 
al&»irs. This mutual good understanding powerfully con- 
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tributed to eh^b dmgnfi of |>T0|Hi^aii4isiiiy 
' zifttk>iifl« to Eurdpdil^eadO, find to tiie re^ultdie itfi^t 

Mv do Lurdo« i^bo was ap|k>kted ambassadc^ to IXp]}^ . 
was acquainted wi<3i the diplo»a<?y of the Northl and 
he understood the twofold influences which, from St. Peters- 
burg and London, were at work in the ^urt of the 
Hague. ^ 

To Berne M. de Thiard waf sent. He was a man of 
aristocjatic family, enlarged mind, and shrewd observation. 
Since the close of the emigration and the fall of the empire, 
he had been devoted to the party of the Liberal opposition. 
The veterans of that party, who were writers for ie 
National^ considered an emlmssy oflered to M. Thiard as a 
pledge granted to their opinions. The minister for foreign 
affairs regarded M. Thiard as a man well fitted to maintain 
the republican but anti-demagoguio line of diplomacy, which 
he was desirous should be carried out. He recommended the 
observance of the utmost delicacy and caution with respect to 
Switzerland, in order to win that power to cordiality, as the 
first step towards alliance. He did not succeed so well as he 
could have wished, either because the ambassador did net 
make the disposition of France sufficiently manifest, or be- 
cause Switzerland was afraid of compromising herself with a ' 
republic which, as yet, numbered only days of existence. 
This was unfortunate for both nations, and still more un- 
fortunate for Italy, The views of the minister for foreign 
affairs tended towards a system of pacific league. That 
system was checked by the coldness of Switzerland, com- 
promised by the battles of Goito and Novare. But it is in the 
nature of thin'x^ that it should revive under governments more 
intelligent aud bo+ter understood. Switzerland will repent of 
her wavering and delays. 

M. Bixio W'as sent as cbarg6-d'affaires to Turin. The un- 
certainty of the relations between the French republic and 
the court of Turin, which had hitherto been under the in- 
fluencor of sacerdotal and absolutist principles, did not admit 
of an ambassador or minister being sent thither. 

M. Bixio elevated his functions to the level of his own 
iutelligenoe and patriotism. He was unpractised in diplo- 
matic affairs, but the ability he evinced proved that diplo- 
matic talent is innate, and not acquired. His mission was a 
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m% preei^ely because it ym to be dijacbaj*^ m a^ 
spirit of g!^d faitb, Hib iajs£: was % inspire the court" 
of Ttirm with dkpoaitious &.vourable to Frauoe> and to re^ 
fraiu from throwing outreuea the slightest hint that might have 
the effect of instigating war with Austria— a war in which 
Turin was likely to bc^me involved through her own rush 
ambition. The French chitg^ d afiaires was instructed to 
^impart confidence and authority to the constitutional and 
Idberal party in Italy, but without flattering and exciting the 
republicans, whose movements were premature and ruinous, 
to the emancipation of Italy. 

* Unforeseen chances, and the contradictory fortunes of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy, put the tact of the young diplomatist to 
a severe test. He did not commit a single fanlt in a situation 
in which more experienced negotiators might readily have 
erred. France could fairly say that not a drop of Italian 
blood stained the hands of her diplomacy in Piedmont and 
Lombardy. Italy received no counsel for which she conll 
justly reproach France. M. Bixio, who was of Italian de- 
scent, was a Frenchman at heart ; and he was alike imbned 
with the sentiments of his native land and of his adopted 
country. The minister was about to raise him to higher 
functions, just at the moment when the National Assembly 
opened, and M, Bixio wished to have a seat in the assembly. 
During the turbulent days of June, he fought with the 
courage of an advance-guard soldier ; and he shed his blood 
unsparingly for the republic. After the election of the presi- 
dent, M. Bixio filled a post in the ministry, which, however, 

' he resigned after a few days, through some susceptible feeling 
of honour imperfectly explained. He gave decided proofs of 
his ability for diplomatic negotiation — a department in which 
bis talents ought to be again employed. 

M. de Boissy had been appointed minister to Florence. 
He was an experienced diplomatist aud well acquainted with 
Tuscany. His wife, a native of Ravenna, was distinguished 
for beauty and enthusiastic patriotism. Her name alone was 
a passport to negotiation with the high' liberalism of Central 
Italy. She was united in literary friendship with all the 
illustrious patriots of the Roman states, Pisa, Tenice, and 
Florence. M. de Boissy, a bold and decided man, had reso- 
lutdy adopted the republic; aud whilst in Paris, he had 
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eriflo&d great personal ooui^e m defendi^ it iBgaia# tibe 
* encroacbmeais of ddmagogaiam. His i^leb^d poaitton wd 
anstocratic name would bare enabled Mm to 
service to the republic abroad. However, he did not di^rt 
for Ms post in Florence, but preferred becommg a themb^ of 
the National Assembly ; being more desirous to mount a 
tribune than to figure in a cour^ The appointment of envoy 
to the grand duke of Tuscany v%s therefore transferred to M« 
Benoit Champy, who was the aUy of M. de Lammenals, and 
was patronised by that iliustrious and popular man. l%e 
choice of M. Benoit Champy was a most happy one. He 
was a man worthy to be sent to the enlightened and libeM 
prince, who was preparing to make Tuscany a republic, or 
rather a national family by the help of free and mild govern^ 
ment. M, Benoit Champy caused tho French republic to be 
&vourably regarded even by that very prince who, by the 
rebound of the Paris revolution, has since been expelled from 
his dominions. Had the advice of M. Benoit Champy been 
more energetically followed, Tuscany might have been spared 
that disaster, and saved from the reaction which arose against 
Central Italy. 4 

For the court of Madrid, it Vos exceedingly difficult tjo 
select a French envoy suited to the post. General Narvaez, 
a man very superior to the mere soldier-like renown for which 
he is distinguished in the eyes of foreigners, was to Spain a 
sort of military Eichelieu, all-powerful in the second rank. In 
a court divided by dissension, and deeply sunk in dissipation, 
Narvaez Lad studied, with sombre anxiety, the character #f 
the French revolution at its first outbreak. Judging of France 
by Spain, he might well imagine that civil war would be the 
offspring of tlie revolution, and that it would select its leaders 
from among the princes of the house of Orleans. Anticipating 
events in which Spain would have a part to play, through her 
fimiily oonnectiou with the dynasty of July, Narvaez had ex- 
plained himself with sinister ambiguity, and had concentrated 
troops in the direction of the Pyrenees. The mahifesto of 
the provisional government, and the explanations of its minis- 
ter with the Spanish charg6-d’afiaires in Paris, changed the 
views of Narvaez. The intrigues of France and England in 
-Madrid agitated Spain, and kept the general in continual 
alarm for the preservation of his authority. Lamartine, by 
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^^fet44>terninent, imdlelt ija Kma^ss 
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of tliw, policy was sucb m miffbt have been existed ;; WsPmpb 
ceased to give ambrege, and was the better liked iii l^i^epor- 
ti^ aa she was the leas imposing. . ^ 

Bnt to maintain this syf^tcni, it was necessary ihat; the 
i>ench envoy at Madrid lAould not be a man whose ard^t 
republitsanism might render him adverse to the constitntioii» 
and tempt him to stimulate the fermentations of impotent ior 
Suri*ection in Catalonia ; — nor one whose high military name 
would revive recollections of the war of independence ^nor a 
diplomatist of July, who, being lukewarm to the repahUct 
and influenced by attachment to the house of Orleans, might 
have closed his eyes upon plots in favour of dynastic restoza^ 
tion in France— plots which might jK^ssibly be hatched in the 
palace at Madrid, or in Seville, or wheresoever the duke de 
Montpenaier might reside. The minister for foreign a^irs 
found in M. de Leaseps, the French consul-general at Barce- 
lona, a man well acquaint with the Spanish character, one 
who was agreeable to Narvaez, and who w^ould implicitly 
obey the instructions he received. M. de Lesseps was, sent 
to Madrid, and the consequence was that mutual distrust 
vanished, and repugnance gave way to the well-understood 
interest of both nations. Never did France and Spain more 
completely enter into that amicable feeling which naturally 
connects tfiem together, when they are not separated by a 
false policy. General Narvaez understood well the ispirit of 
France, and the favourable sentiments cherished by the 
people of both countries towards each other were suffered to 
develop themselves freely. The provisional government averted 
the necessity of assembling an army on the Pyrenees, and the 
country was more seciirci;y protected by friendly relations and 
reciprocal good faith than by armed legions. 

The state of Italy, though not yet perfectly revealed, was 
foreseen by tlie minister of the republic. It was evident tha]t 
the situation in which Franco would be placed in conse- 
quence of the affairs of Italy, precluded the possihiHty of 
establishing confldential negotiations wdth Austria. 

M. do Mettemich still reigned in Vienna^ unconscious ^ 
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hadi not inipaii^ii tbe iuielli^ee 6f iW gimt i©if 4 ii^ 
b©c W strengtli of characti^r bad been by tie 1^ 

prosperity of tbe empire. He believed in tbe etMiiy ctf 
Germanic a^etocraey, and he trusted to bis own genius. He 
was happy in bis, elevated positic^, and with easy nnconeerh 
he bad> for tbe sWe of several ^oars, left eve^bing in the 
hands of fa^e. His long course m good fortune was a snare^ 
and Xiamartine knew it as it were instinctively. During 
several previous years an air of decline had been perc^ible 
in tbe cabinet of Vienna. Hungary, Gallicia, Poland, mbe*, 
mia, Lombardy, Venice, as well as all those members of tbe 
Auikrian empire which were but ill-cemented with the body 
of tbe empire itself appeared to be tending to dissolution. 
France, whilst unwilling to exercise any constraint in that 
part of tbe world, was ready to accept whatever advantages 
fortune might present. 

It was evident that tbe first difierenees that might arise 
between tbe French republic and the ccfutinent would have 
their origin in questions relating to Italy or Switzerland. 
In principle, therefore, war exisffed, though it was not 
declared, between Vienna and Paris, or iTSnight be more 
properly said, that there prevailed neither war 09? peace, 
but a state of things which was a combination of both. The 
French government did not endeavour by false appearances 
to disguise this fact, it neither sought to deceive M. de 
Mettemicb by subterfuges, nor to deceive itself. The dispo- 
sition of the republic was frankly avowed to M. d'Apponi, 
the Austrian ambasRador in Paris. He, with the good faith 
and chivalrous Ibeling which characterized him, declared his 
willingness to h^ave in Vienna a French charg^-d'afiaires 
beloved by old Germany aud by the court ; one who would 
be content to hear and see, but not to act ; for, to act would 
have been to deceive. Tbe diplomacy of the republic wished 
not to deceive any one, not even its natural enemy, Austria, 

The envoy sent to Naples was less happily chosen. The se- 
lection was made to favour the party of the National ; it being 
thought desirable to employ the talents and gratify the ambi- 
tion of some individuals of that party. To the secretary of lega- 
•tfon appointed to the court of Naples, the minister for foreign 
ai&irs gave instructions in confonnitv with his idea of Italian 

2 B 
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iedemtion, 6.Xi idea no way sabreTaive of tiie existing 

m Italy. But the chargl-d'affaires wholly dqjarted from the 
line traced out for him ; and he seemed to have taken hie direc» 
ISons either from the radical propaganda party in Paris, or from 
the extreme parties in Naples* He held the language and 
a^umed the attitude of those envoys of the Convention, whose 
mission was to outrage king^ and to excite subjects. Admiral 
Baudin, who commanded tfce fleet at Naples, better under*- 
stood the dignity of the republic ; and he repress^, as far as 
lay in his power, all violent ebullitions of zeaL The charge- 
^d'afiaires was recalled, and M. de Bois-le-Comte, a man of 
moderation and prudence, was sent in his stead; M. de Bois- 
le-Comto had been the fellow-labourer of M. Buohez in the 
task of writing tho great history of our first revolution, 
Sinoo the 24tli of February, he had borne the irksome 
weight of official details, whilst working in the true spirit of tho 
new republican diplomacy in the cabinet of the minister for 
foreign affairs. He was afterwards sent to Turin. 

Lamartine was desirous of maintaining amicable intercourse 
between the republic aud the cabinet of St. Petersburg. He 
felt convinced that there existed between the two powers no 
incompatibility'ijave that arising out of the condition of 
Poland.^ That point, the only one on wliich the two nations 
could differ with each other, was not a question of territorial 
interest, but one of moral feeling, Tlic first execution of the 
treaties of Vienna, together with *eome liberal institutions 
restored by the emperor of Russia to the kingdom of Poland, 
seemed to bold out d prospect that the two governments 
might enter into mutual reconciliation with honour and safety 
to all parties. But time aud consideration were required, 
Lamartine would not incur the risk of having hie own views 
thwarted and the dignity? of the republic compromised by 
sending envoys to 8t. Petersburg, who might perhaps be 
coolly received there. A secretary of legation, appointed by 
the minister of the monarchy, but who had no political mis- 
sion, was accordingly left in St. Petersburg. The Russian 
minister in Paris was an active, able, and well-disposed inter- 
preter of the wishes of the emperor and of Fiance, The cool 
intercourse interchanged at intervals between the Russian 
and French governments was devoid of any trace of acrimony;, 
there can be no clashing from such very remote points, unless 
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.people are resolved to clash by ^t)pat)lJ^fll^d by system* 
llie empei^r of Bassia was too jast, and the French repablic 
too wise, to suSer any other feeling than xnntnal eoolnem |o 
exist between 

But the post to which the minister at that moment attached 
the highe^Hit importance was Berlin. Then, as in 1791, the 
base of the continental eqnilib^um rested in the Prussian 
cabinet There Russia, England, and Northern Germany 
might be said to meet together to dispute the favour of a 
powerful militaiy monarchy, and of a public spirit prepon* 
derating in the councils of a philosophic king ; — ^that king^ a 
man of daring and restless genius, ever eager to take the 
initiative and to enter dauntlessly on the path of innova- 
tion, capable of understanding, risking, and daring anything. 
The knot of European peace or war, — of the emancipation 
and reconstruction of Germany, — of the pacific and partial 
regenemtion of Poland, was to be unravelled in Berlin. 
The first word that the king of Prussia might utter in 
reference to the French republic would necessarily influence 
the whole continent. No one of the continental powers 
would venture to think of war, if the king of Prussia 
desired peace. It will bo readily concei^d that Lamar- 
tine, who was so anxious to avert war, devoutly hoped 
that the genius of humanity, together with some predispo- 
sition in favour of the French republic, would inspire the 
king of Prussia to utter the word peace. " 

lie sought fur and found the man capable of filling the im- 
portant post of envoy at Berlin, l^hilosophic tendencies, 
Gennauic scietu e, and the far-sighted diplomacy of the new 
French revolution, all were represented at the court of Berlin 
by a genius almost universal. ^ 

This man, heretofore but little kuown except in the aristo- 
cratic, literary, and scientific circles, was M. de Circourt, who 
had exercised diplomatic functions under the government of 
the restoration. The revolution of July threw him into 
retirement; and his sentiments of opposition approximated 
more nearly to legitimatisra than to democracy. During the 
years of his seclusion from public affairs, he devoted himself 
to studies which would have wholly absorbed the lives of 
"'some men, but which formed merely the recreation of his. 
These studies were directed to geography, history, philosophy, 
2b2 • 
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traT«l% togUber wiib tbe eonst^tutioBs^ kmgit^eii, and fdlU. 
gl6a9 of Afferent coufitries and xaces of people^ from tbe 
infaooj of the world to tbe present time, from Thibet to the 
Alps. In ibe mind of M. Cireourt, all this^ knowledge was 
stored np, maturely digested, and readily available Had he 
been asked questions involving the whole range of &i3ts and 
ideas oomprised in the wor^^l, he oould have answered them 
without the necessity of ap{)ealing to any other record timn 
his memory. His mind was a vast field, an immense depth 
of ideas, of which it was impossible to calculate either the 
boundaries or the depth ; it was a living map of human 
knowledge. M. de Cireourt was all intellect, and his intel* 
ligence rose to the height of every truth. He was married to 
a yonng Kussian lady of aristocratic family and highly culti- 
vated mind. Through her he was established on a footing 
of friendly intercourse with all the distinguished persona who 
figured in the literary circles and in the courts of northern 
Germany. He had himself resided in Berlin, where he had 
formed acquaintance with the principal Prussian statesmeh. 
That literary and liberal sovereign, the king of Prussia, had 
honoured him with some intimacy when he was at the court 
of Berlin. M.'^tfe Cireourt, without being a republican at 
heart, was strongly impressed by the grand perspectives 
which a French republic, arising oat of the progressive and 
pacific genius of young France, might open to mankind. 
Accordingly be gave his allegiance to the new government, 
and declared his readiness to serve it. Like I-«wartine, he 
was fully convinced that liberty required peace, and that 
the maintenance of peace depended on the oabinete of Berlin 
And London. 

Lamartine gave to M. Cireourt, in writing, his confidential 
instnictions for the ear of tjio king of Prussia and his minis- 
ters. These instructions were indeed merely framed in the 
spirit of that philosophy of peace common to all minds pene- 
trated by a ray of divine light, — philosophy which has 
become part of a political system, through accordance between 
the heart of a king and the spirit of a minister in a great 
rising democracy. M. de Cireourt was a man capaUe of 
commenting on his instructions, and adapting them both to the 
Prussian court and to the events that might occur in Gex^^ 
many. The alliance, tacit at least, between Germany and 
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.France; tiieinviolaWlity of temt^ the tpcdeooy to imoteJi 
naity in Oeima^, whkn would remo'^e Ihe emaJil statee froni 
the exdusive inluteiice of Austria ; the powerful arbkrat^ 
of Prussia between Germanic inde^tendence and Busdan 
^ vepresdon ; the restitntion of a moral portion of oonstitutionul 
nationality to the yet living dipiemberments of Poland 
each were the teste indicated the instructions given to 
M* de Giroourt 

He departed, and from his post in Berlin he maintained with 
the minister for foreign affairs a confidential and voluminous 
Gorrespondenoe relating to the state of the north of Europe* 
He never once erred in any of his caloulationa He inclined 
the heart and the mind of the king of Prussia to all those 
ideas of conciliation and equilibrium which were for the true 
interest of both states. At the time when disturbances broke 
out in Berlin, a revolution in that capital was no longer an 
ev^t to be regarded by the French republic as essential for 
securing the triumph of the cause of peace and humanity, 
which M. de Circourt had been sent to defend. Lamartine 
and his envoy in Prussia saw more reason for regret than 
for gratulation in a revolution which, by urging the king ol 
Prussia to go beyond his wishes, might poSsibly in the end 
drive him into the arms of Russia. 


BOOK XII. 

Whilst these negotiations, together v ith information pven 
privately, but in a way cousisieutly vtiih good faith, pre- 
pared and threw light on the European ground, whereon the 
republic desired to take her stand without violating foreign 
nationalities ; — whilst republican diploinscy held the world in 
suspense, and thus gained time to enable France to rally and 
defend herself^ Paris continued to live on enthusiasm, and on 
thealmqst unanimous hopes of her revDlution. The repub- 
lic had. no enemies, and but few were distrustful of its per- 
manency. Those who, at the first moment, bad been alarmed 
at its very name, were now amazed by its magnanimity, its 
• calmness, and its harmony. The first programmes of the 
government, the spontaneous respect of tl e people for a ruling 
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Ruthority (which was the offspniBg of ehaBoeX the faitieziee of . 
the labotttiog peoplef the charity of the rich^ the semiity of all, 
difiuaed a cloudless light over the first weeks of the republic* 
The unfortunate wait^ hopefully ; the happy enjoyed their 
security ; opinions, the most adverse, became reconciled bn 
tike wide field of liberty, that common and secure refuge, 
open to all* Individuals wjio had been burled from power, 
and who were yet stunned by their fall, wore grateful to the 
government for its interdiction of all recriminations and pro- 
scriptions, and for inviting them to tho free and full exercise 
of their political rights. 

Tho departments organized thomselyes peacefully into 
patriotic committees, with the view of selecting, earnestly, 
and in mutual accordance, not mere party men, but the best 
citizens of every profession ; in short, the men best qualified 
to unite and consolidate the different parties of the republic 
in a national assembly. Those who are most sceptical re- 
specting the advantages of liberty need only turn their eyes 
to the picture of those two months of ccncord and hearty joy, 
to be convinced of the all-powerful influence which generous 
sentiments and the amnesty of opinion exercise on a 
people. With iJie exception of some furious declamation, 
vented here and there, in incendiary clubs, and which tho 
government suffered to evapoi-ato in general indifference 
and public contempt, no insult was offered by one citizen to 
another ; there were no contests on matters of opinion, and 
nothing to call for violent measures of repression, either in 
Paris or in the country at large. Thirty-six millions of im- 
passioned minds, at the bidding of a few men, passed without 
disorder from one form of government to another. The scaf- 
fold was abolished ; prisons were opened only to receive 
malefactors ; laws were respected ; oven laws of taxation 
were implicitly obeyed by a suffering people. Honour and 
. conscience superseded law, and tho spirit of conquest was 
repudiated. War, that natural allurement to Pi’cnch genius, 
w as repressed by the band of philosophy. The inspiration 
of God throughout a nation was seen and felt. 

This state of things would have continued indefinitely, bad 
not the inspiration of reason, truth, and practical fraternity, 
been disturbed in the very heart of the government itself by 
lass favourable inspirations; — the posthumous inspirations of 



ft past ag;o» jvrhich not, atid ^uld not, baye^ aa^y 
witi^ the time prei^nt. A deplorable attempt was made tb 
parody the first republic ; the words depriyation .«ud exclusion 
were heard ; e^rse language and menaces were addressed to 
p^plo who were amazed to find themselrea rebuked and 
intimidated at the moment when they were voluntarily and" 
unanimously adopting a repuhlc of concord and good- will 
The first effect of this error, on tne part of certain members of 
the government, became manifest on the 15 th of March, at a 
time when events were proceeding in a perfectly smodlh 
course. 

The department of the minister of the interior was under 
the almost absolute control of M. Ledru Rollin. That de-* 
partinent, winch in the vastness of its attributes had refer 
ence to almost every object of public interest, acquired addi* 
tional importance from the name, the talent, and the demo-^ 
cratic popularity of the man who was at the head of it. To 
give a right direction to the public mind, and to organize the 
elections, were among the functions assigned to the minister 
of the interior. It is not known whose hand drew up the 
first circular addressed by that minister to the republican 
authorities in the departments. ' The L-'insactions of the 
other ministerial offices were as much out of the cognizance 
of the minister for foreign affairs, as the business of his 
department was out of the knowledge of his colleagues. 
Whilst united in the great 'tendencies of order and repub- 
licanism, they diverge<l in details, each following the dictates 
of his own judgment, and being responsible only to his own 
conscience and to the country. 

The republican circle in w hich the minister of the interior 
moved was not the circle of Lamartine, nor that of the 
majority of the government. Disagreements frequently arose 
between the minister of the interior and his colleagues ; but 
the latter entertained no suspicions: indeed the frank energy 
with which the minister avowed his opinions banished all idea 
of perfidy. 

The differences existing between the two systems of 
republicanism occasioned opposition and clashing ; but most 
frequently these adverse sentiments weic modified axid 
conciliated in the council. Soon, however, party discord 
began to extend beyond the deliberations of the government. 
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of the oouutiy milled foimd the men nrho 
to liberty a^d mbdemlon ; more mdent and 
rieWt minority milied ronnd the minister of the intm'ior imd 
Ids psHlsans. It has been alleged that these jpartisans 
molested the minister with their ^vioe and their extreme 
ireptihlioan ardour ; and that they sought to force him hey<md 
the boundaries of unity anJi concord, within which he, like 
all his colleagues, was designs of restraining measures and 
opiniona These mtemperate counsellors wielded their pens 
imhis office, and promulgated, in equivocal and ill-sounding 
language, their own opinions instead of the sentiments of the 
government. The opposition of these two partieB, the one 
seeking to soothe, and the other to excite, the passions of the 
people, occasioned an agitation which was sensibly felt by 
those who had the direction of public affairs. % 

The first important circular issued by the minister of the 
interior, in reference to the elections, appeared on the 1 2th of 
March. 

This circular, like the sound of the tocsin, startled the 
country and banished the dream of concord and peace which 
the government was desirous of prolonging. After offering 
much useful adri^% this circular launched into a strain <u 
violent language calculated to produce a reaction in the 
minds of persons whose opinions were menaced, 

“ Your powers are unlimited," said the minister, address- 
ing his agents. This was nothing less than a revival of the 
dictatorial mandate given to the commissioners of the Con- 
vention ; and every recollection of ,that kind spread horror 
through the country. will have all men of the day 

before, and no men of the day after, in the National Assem- 
bly !*' This was to banish opinion itself from its own sove- 
reignty. It was the public osti-acism of almost vthe whole 
nation ; for, in proportion ac the republicans of reason were 
numerous, the republicans of faction were few. Here was, in 
short, an 18th Fructidor of words against France, and it pro- 
duced a most sinister impression. 

This circular, which was most important, inasmuch as it was 
intended to be understood as promulgating to the nation 
the spirit of the government, had in reality never been 
submitted to the deliberation of the ministers. It was the 
wo^k of abused power on the part of certain pei8mi% 



. QBarpmg ^utbovH^ in the office of tlie miinater of ^ 
nor« llie pneesure o£ imsiiiesB an4 the compBbatipn 
ev^ente a»£FMjed not % sdomeot'd lekure, ei^ier 1>7 dny 01 ^ 
nighty to ike tOembers of the government, who weie mceO:* 
eantly migaged at the &6tel de Ville, or in the public etreets^. 
i addresdng aamniblagee of the people and deputations from 
d^rtmenis or from foreign na^ons. This continuous oceu* 

E tion had so engrossed Lamartine, that the circular escaped his 
owbdge, and he was only made aware of its existence W ^ 
the feding of anxiety and irritation it created in Paris. 
immediately felt the conviction that if this document were 
not disaTOwed by the government, the republic would change 
hands in changing its doctrines ; that it would become the 
tjrmnny of a minority instead of being the common field of 
liberty ; that this insolent tyranny of a minority could only 
be sustained by terror at home, war abroad, ana everywhere 
by trouble, exaction, and revolutionary deprivation and seques- 
tration. Lamartine and the majority of his colleagues were 
resolved to perish rather than associate their responsibility 
to Gk>d, to history, and to their own consciences, with so 
execrable a government. 

Moreover, his political experience assured Tiim that such a 
government would, before the expiration of three months, 
end in civil war, and that civil war would be death to the 
republic* 

Accordingly, he demanded that a secret council of all the 
members of the government should be held at the H6tel 
de Ville On the 16th of March, at noon. He de- 
termined to bring under the consideration of his colleagues 
the question of the two principles of government which at 
length seemed to be arrayed against each other face to face ; 
he was als% determined to break up the government at any 
risk, rather than belie himself by continuing in connection 
with it. 

He did not conceal from himself any of the consequences 
that must attend a rupture of the government at that mo- 
ment. He knew that the opinion of the better portion of 
the people, of the national guards, and of the bourgeoisie of 
Paris, would instantly and emphatically be declared for him ; 

also knew that the ultra-revolutionists, the socialists, the 
terrorists^in short, the active and anned portion of the 
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Piarisiaii pojpulation, would £i:a.utiQaUy adhure to the loaders 
of the opposite party ; he knew, moreorer, that his retire-* 
laent from the government would he the signal for a sttuggK 
in which all chances were against him ; for, though opinion 
was with him, arms wero opposed to him. No matter ; w®^ 
had then arrived at one of those junctures in which it behoves 
public men to consider, not ibeir own preservation, but their 
duty^ 

On the evening of the 16th, Lamartine received at the 
'H6tel de Vilie a deputation of the club of the national 
guard, headed by M. de Lcpine, who was colonel of the Ban^ 
lieue, and an influential citizen. He seized this opportunity 
of boldly announcing to the ^people of Paris the pain which 
the circulars had caused him, and the struggle to which ho 
looked forward on the following day. 

Citizens,** said he, on being interrogated by ibe depu- 
tation respecting the intentions of the government, it is not 
for roe, in a question so general and so important, to take the 
initiative on the opinion of all my colleagues, collectively. 
Nevertheless, I may say, that they will be deeply sensible of 
and most grateful for the step which you have now taken 
and the words vrfiifcb you l^ve hero uttered. 

The provisional government has not authorized any one 
to address the nation in its name, and least of all, has it 
authorized any one to hold language inconsistent with the 
laws. (Cries of ‘ Bravo ! *) That privilege it has granted to 
no one ; for the government itself has not u-jcd that privi- 
lege, even at the moment when, like an acclamation of the 
popular voice, it arose to fill temporanly the difl^cult place 
it occupies. The government never wiKshod to use this privi- 
lege ; it never has, and never will use it. Of this, the names 
t>f the men who compose it %re a sufficient guarantee. 

Bravo !') 

‘‘ Rest assured that within a few days the provisional go- 
vernment will itself speak out ; and that anything iu the terms, 
though not in the intentions, of this docunieut which may 
have wounded or alarmed the liberty and conscience of the 
country will bo explained, commented on, and settled by the 
united voice of all the members of the government. (Cheers, 
' and shouts of, ‘ Long Um Lamartine !*) 

^ Rather say ‘ Long lioe tlic whole governfmnt I * " resumed 
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.LamiititinO) ^‘ foptbis thotigbt is not exdusiTiely miu^ ; it' Jt 
shaped by all the uteznbepa of the govepnm^nt,*— by the 
iafcer of the interior hiraself.'* 

A member of the deputation exclaimed We accept it 
as such." ‘ ' 

Citizens," continued Lamajtine, “ of all the principles 
which have survived the great%alls of thrones and empijjea 
which we have witnessed during the last half-centuiy, there 
is in our eyes only one imperishable principle : — it is national 
sovereignty Bravo, bravo ! ') ; — that national sovereignty 
whicKwe will never ourselves assail, and which we will never 
suSer to be assailed either in our name or yours. 

Be assured that the provisional government will rejoice 
that you have come like a presentiment of true republican 
opinion, that is to say, free opinion, to elicit explanation 
respecting the course which it is proposed to pursue in the 
elections, out of which the republican government of France 
must take its birth. The provisional government wishes not 
to inflnenco the elections, nor ought it to influence them 
either directly or indirectly. Yes, as a government — as men 
armed with a portion of public authority, we should blush 
for the reproaches wo have addressed to tfto governments 
which have preceded us, if, instead of the corruption which 
by its scandals caused the revolution out of which the republic 
has arisen, we should now resort to another and a worse 
species of corruption — that of intimidation and the moral 
oppression of conscience. (‘ Bravo ! bravo !’ ) 

No, the republic ought to issue and will issue only from 
a free and pure source. Set your minds at ease, citizens, and 
repeat these words to your fellow-citizens. (Several voices 
— ‘ Yes, yes, we will repeat, them with pleasure/) 

“ I wish," continued LaBkrtinc, we all wish, that these 
words may resound from the public voice, in Paris and 
throughout Fiunce. 'We are anxious that they may satis- 
factorily show the wrong interpretation given to ccrtfiin words 
not conveying the signification assigned to them by persons 
who took alarm at expressions which have misrepresented 
tjiewghts. Know this, and tell it to tliose who are waiting 
for you outside# The government of the republic collectively 
" feels the necessity of offering a twofold satisfaction to the 
public mind ; ' now, in this interview which we hold here 
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togethe*-, and by-and-by in a ptoclamation which will bc' 
addressed tc all the citizens of Fuanoe. (Prolonged aedama^ 
tioDS.) 

It is your desire, and it is ours, that the republic and liberiy 
dibuld be but one word (cries of ‘ Yes, yes T) ; otherwise tte 
republic would be a falWbi^, and we wish it should l>e 
a truth* (* Bravo ! *) We ^ut a republic which shall mdee 
itself beloved and respected by all ; which shall be feared by 
no one save the enemies of the country and of her institn«> 
tions. (‘ Bravo !*) We wish to found a republic which may 
be the model of a moderate government, and not the mere 
copy of the faults and the misfortunes of a former period* 
We adopt the glory of that period, but we repudiate its 
anarchy and its errors. Help us to found the republic and to 
defend it. Vote according to your consciences, and if, as 1 
doubt not, they are the consciences of good citizens, the re- 
public will be consolidated by your votes, as it has been 
created by the arms of the people of Paris." (Unanimous 
shouts of “ Bravo I ") 

The deputation withdrew amidst reiterated cries of ‘‘Flos 
Lamartxm !** “ Vive U gouvermment provwoire !** “Ftw to 
ripuhliqiie !** 

This address was received with frantic enthusiasm by the 
deputation, and by the vast assemblage formed of other depu- 
tations, which Lamartine continued to harangue until mid- 
night in the great hall of the Hotel de Ville. The address itself, 
which was regarded as a good stroke of state policy, was 
circulated from quarter to quarter with the swiftness of 
thought It inspired couiage in those citizens who had been 
intimidated ; it proved to the partisans of violent measures 
that the government would not lo^e itself their accomplice ; 
and that, on the following day,lftey must either defend or 
disavow their professions. 

Lamartine employed a part of the night in drawing up, 
with his own band, a government proclamation, which em- 
bodied the true principles of a free, representative, moderate, 
and national republic ; a proclamation which, in ideas and in 
words, was the most literal disavowal and denial of tbf 
circular of the minister of the interior. Beady for aD, even 
for the last extremity, and carrying arms about his person to ' 
defend liimself against violence, Lamartine repairs alone, 
and on foot at the appointed hour, to the Hotel de Ville. 
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There ell the members of the govOTiiaeot were already 
'eesembled* LameHine was astooished^ oa arriviiig at tW 
t’lace de Grtve^ to fiad it occupied W twenty or thirty 
thousand men longing to the picked eompames of 
national guard. He was recognised and greets ^with eae|w 
getio aockmations. Shouts of Vwe Lamartine /** accom*^ 
panied him, even after he hadi entered the H^tel de TiUe, 
and were renewed, with increasing enthusiasm, every time be 
was perceived, or was thought to be perceived, at the windows 
of the reception-rooms. 

On his inquiring the cause of this spontaneous assemblage 
of such vast numbers of the national guards, he was informed 
that they were companies of grenadiers, and that they had 
come to protest against a decree of the government, by 
which they would be debarred the privilege of wearing their 
fiir caps. They complained that this decree would hare the 
effect of breaking up their squares, for the purpose of 
admitting into them all citizens, privileged or unprivileged, 
and without regard to the uniform fur caps. Lamai&ie 
expressed regret at hearing so puerile a complaint at so 
serious a moment. He harangued the grenadiers, and pre- 
vailed on them to consent to th^ abolition ^of a distinction, 
consisting of a mere military vanity, at a time when it was 
proposed to merge all vanities in the sentiment of patriotism. 

During this parley with the grenadiers, General Courtais, 
their commandant, entered the Place de Gr^ve on horseback, 
accompanied by his staff. The general galloped into the 
midst of the tumultuous ranks, receiving insults, braving 
menaces, and exposing himself to danger. The mob, excited 
by this scene, hurried to the outlets of the quay, and into the 
adjoining street?, shouting: — “ji l^aristocratie / au privi’- 
UgeV* Meanwhile all tjemained motionless on the Place, 
which was covered with unarmed legions, who seemed to be 
expecting an event. 

Under these auspices the secret sitting of the government 
was opened. The two camps were in hostile array within 
and without doors. Without by the effect of chance, and 
within by the will of Lamartine. The countenances of ail 
present wore an expression of gloomy and thoughtful resolu- 
tion, like those of men on the eve of a battle. 

Lamartine laid on the table the proclamation which he hM 
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written during the night, and which he had not yet 
munioated to any one, 

“Gentlemen,” said he, *‘up to this time we have been 
bound together in one single Suscis of opinions and senti- 
ments by the force of great are volutionary events* We 
rushe|i into the fire of the revolution that we might be the 
better enabled to extingnisb and to convert it into a strong, 
unanimous, and reguiar republican government Now, we 
must no longer deceive ourselves. The acts and words of the 
minister of the interior are at variance with the spirit with 
which we were unanimously desirous of imbuing our dictator- 
ship, and they seem to indicate clearly two things, — first, 
that the minister is desirous of pledging the whole govern- 
ment to his individual acts ; whereas the government ought 
to deliberate collectively on what he says and what he does in 
a matter so important; second, that the minister wishes to 
govern in a spirit which I do not believe to be the spirit ol 
the republic, nor the spirit of the majority of the government, 
and which, at all events, is not consistent with my views. 
We must, therefore, at this moment, here, and in this sitting, 
know whether there are two minds in the government. If 
such be really /he case, one or the other must gain the 
ascendancy ; and that party which is overruled must retire 
and yield the government to the party that is triumphant. 
The one party cannot take the responsibility of the acts of the 
other; nor can the republic, at its most problematic, most 
perilous, and most agitated crisis, be ruled by two adverse 
policies. Let us know then, once for all, whether there are 
two irreconcilable policies prevailing among us, and to which 
of the two yon give your adhesion. Lot us know this, and 
let us make it known to the country, for the policy so 
imprudently promulgated in the circular of the minister of 
the interior has occasioned great excitement in the public 
mind. It must either be contradicted or commented on 
by common accord, or we must separate without the possi- 
bility of reconciliation. Here is the proclamation which I 
propose to the government, as the text of opinions which 
I believe to be those of the country at large, and those of 
the government, as they are my own. I will now read it 
to the council, and the discussion, of which this text will be 
the subject, will determine the (][uestion as to which line 
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of policy is to direct our commissioners, and thereby ap^^y 
^or dismember the natiom” He then read the plan of the 
prodamation as follows 
** Citizens^— 

In all the great acts of the life of a nation, it is the duty 
of their government to make its voice heard by tbe people* 
You are about to accomplidi the greatest act in the life 
of a nation— to elect the representatives of the people 
create from your convictions and your suffrages, not merely a 
government, but a social power, a complete constitution ! x on 
are about to organize the republic 1 

“We, on our part, have only proclaimed it. Raised by 
popular acclamation to power, during the interregnum of the 
people, we then desired, and we now desire, no other dicta* 
torship than tliijt required by absolute necessity. Had we 
refused the post of danger, we should have been cowards ; 
were we to continue in it an hour longer than necessity en- 
joins, we should bo usuiq)ers. 

“ Strength is with you alone ! 

“ We count the days, for we are impatient to restore the 
republic to the nation. 

“ The provisional electoral law*, which we have made, is of 
wider range than any law by which any oftier nation of the 
earth ever convoked the people to the exercise of the supreme 
right of man, — liis own sovereignty. 

“ The privilege of election belongs to all without exception. 

“ From the date of this law there are no proletaries in 
France. 

“ Every Frenchman, having attained the age of manhood, 
is a political citizen every citizen is an elector ; — every 
©lector is a sovereign. The right is equal and absolute for 
all. No citizen can say to another — ^ You enjoy more of 
sovereign power than 1/ Reflect well on that power, prepare 
yourselves for exercising it, and render yourselves worthy to 
enter on your reign. 

“ The reign of the people is the republic. 

“ If you ask us what republic we understand by that 
name, and what principles, what politics, what virtues we 
desire to see in the republicans whom you are about to elect, 
our answer is — ‘ Look at the people of Paris and Fiance 
since the proclamation of the republic !’ 
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‘‘ Tli4 people fought with heroi^aa I 

“ The people triumphed with humanity I 

^ The people represaed anarchy from the first hour. 

The people, of their own acoord, broke the iwms ef their 
inst anger as soon as the Ooz^fiiet was ended* They have 
burned the scafibid, and proclaimed the abolition of the 
punishment of death i^on their enemies. 

“ They have respected pefeona) liberty by proscribing no 
one* They have respected conscience in matters of religion, 
but without inequality and without privilege. 

They have respected property ; and they have carried 
probity even to the extent of that sublime disinterestedness 
to which history will render a tribute of generous Sympathy. 

They have chosen as their rulers the most honest and 
firm men who have come within their observation. They 
have raised no outcry of hatred or envy against wealth ; no 
outcry of vengeance against persons ; in short, they have 
made the word people identical with courage, clemency, and 
virtue. 

“We have but one instruction to give you ; take your 
inspiration from the people ! imitate them ! think, feel, vote, 
and act like them ! 

“ The provisional government, on its part, will not imitate 
governments which have usurped the sovereignty of the people, 
corrupted electors, and purchased, at the price of morality, 
the conscience of the country. 

“ To what purpose should wo have succeeded those govern- 
ments were we to resemble them ? To what purj^ose should we 
have created and worshipped the republic, if that repul lie, on 
the very first dawn of its existence, should enter the paths of 
absolute royalty ? The provisions! government regards it as 
a duty to diffuse over the electoral operations that light wliich 
directs men's consciences without controlling them. It con- 
fines itself to neutralizing the hostile influence of the old 
aystem^ by which the character and object of election were 
perverted. 

“ The provisional government is desirous that the public 
eonacienoe should reign paramount. It does not ooncem 
itself about old parties ; those parties have grown older by a 
century within an interval of three days ! The repuhlio will 
bring conviction to them, if they find it to be true and just 
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Necessity is a great master; and the repnbKc, remember, 
*has the good fortune to be a government necessity- Tto 
reflection that must occur to us all is this s we cannot attempt 
to retrograde «to impossible monarchy ; we TVill not descend 
into the unknown depths of anarchy ; we wiH be republicans 
by the force of reason. Give safety, liberty, anS respect 
to all ; insure to others that in^|ependence of snfl^ge which 
you yourselves wish to enjoy. Consider not what names 
those whom you believe to be your enemies may inscribe 
on their bulletins ; but assure yourselves beforehand that they 
inscribe the only names which can save them, viz. those of 
intelligent and honest republicans. 

lo secure safety, liberty, and respect for the conscrenoes 
of all citizen electors is the intention of the republican govern- 
ment ; it is its duty, and it is yours. Therein consists the 
safety of the people ! Have confidence in the good sense of 
the country, and it will have confidence in you. Give it 
liberty, and it will repay you with the republic ! 

Citizens, in the midst of some financial difficulties be- 
queathed by royalty, but nevertheless under providential 
auspices, Ffanee is, at this moment, attempting to accomplish 
the greatest work of modern times ; the foundation of .the go- 
vernment of the people at large, the organization of democracy, 
the republic of all rights, all interests, all intelligence, and 
every virtue. 

“ Circumstances are propitious. Peace is possible. The 
new idea may take root in Europe, undisturbed by any other 
obstacle than that of the prejudices entertained against it. 
There is no vindictiveness in the popular mind, if fugitive 
royalty has not carried away with it all the enemies of the 
ijppublic, it has at least left them powerless ; and though they 
are invested with all the rights which the republic guarantees 
even to minorities, their interest and their prudence afford 
sufficient security that they will not interrupt the peaceful 
foundation of the popular constitution. 

In the space of three days that work, which was believed 
to be postponed to some distant period of time, has been 
accomplished in France, without a drop of blood having been 
shed ; without any other tumult than shouts of admiration 
^resounding through our departments and along our frontiers. 
Let us not miss this opportunity, single in history ; let us 
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not eui^nder the main strength of the new idea, the security 
with which it invests the ritizens^ the astonishment with^ 
which it inspires the world* 

“ Yet a few days of magnanimity, devotodness, and pa>- 
tience, and the .Nationar Assembly will receive from our 
hands the new-hom republic* Thenceforward all will be^ 
safe I When the nation, byjthe hands of its representatives, 
shall have grasped the republic, the republic will be strong 
and great as the nation itself, sacred as the ide^ of the people, 
imperishable as the country.” 

'The discussion opened with a frank, energetic, and un- 
reserved examination of the two principles, by one or the 
other of which the course of the government was to be guided. 
The speeches, and the replies they called forth, revealed the 
inmost depths of the minds and hearts of the speakers. Reason 
and passion mingled in the arguments of the two adverse parties* 
Marie, Lamartine, Gamier Pages, Arago, Cr<?mieux,and Dupont 
deLEure, who constituted the vast majority, poured forth their 
whole souls in the deliberation. The minority modified rather 
than defended the tonus of the circulars. Opinions gradu- 
ally assimilated and sentiments concurred, and the necessity of 
a disavowal w?a deterininod by the preponderating voice of 
the Assembly, All admitted the liberal and magnanimous 
character given to the spirit of the government by the plan of 
the proclamation, some words of which were altered by Lamar- 
tine at the suggestion of Louis Blanc. The minority itself 
signed this programme of the majority; it w^as sent to the 
national printing-office ; it was }>osted on the walls of Paris, 
and was most extensively circulated throughout France, It 
cheered the public mind ; but looked, nevertheless, like what 
it really was, the ill-disguised token of an internal conflict 
the very conscience of the govcniment. 

During the two hours occupied by this silting at the council- 
table, the clamours from the national guards, who filled the 
Place de Gr^ve, v’ore audible from without, a circumstance 
which, in the o))inion of some, gave additional power and spirit 
to the majority. But this supposition was illusory. Lamar- 
tine and bis friends deplored this accidental and ill-timed mani- 
festation. It might possibly give rise to counter manifesta- 
tions, exciting class against class, and stirring np the peoplei 
against the people. Rumours of the assemblage of the na- 
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tional guards on the Place de Grjve, and tbo puerHe motive 
which caused them to muster there^ had by this time Spread 
to the faubourgs, and parties of workmen, i^ho thronged to 
the place, broke the ranks of the unarmed guards, reproached 
them for their absurd jealousy respecting a, privileged unifomi, 
hooting and insulting them as ^their detachments retired from 
the place. 

liamartine and Cr^niieux, on leaving the council, came out 
together by a private door at* the back of the H6tel de VUle. 
They were recognized on the quay, and surrounded and fol- 
lowed by a crowd of people, who accompanied them as far 
as the Louvre, uttering cries of enthusiasm as they passed 
along. At length they took refuge in the court-yard of a 
house, ^nd the door was closed upon them, by this means 
escaping from an involuntary triunipl), which might have 
alarmed the capital. 

Next day the hearts of all the inhabitants of Paris wore filled 
with joy at reading the proclamation to the French people, 
which so energetically re-established the true and liberal spirit 
of the republic. This victory of the moderate party seemed to 
be felt as the victory of all good citizens. In the departments, 
where greater alarm had prevailed, the proclamation was 
received with still greater applause. The departments had 
trembled under the expectation of being visited by pro- 
consuls, armed with unlimited mandates, reviving in peaceful 
France the arbitrary and \iolent proconsulates of the Con- 
vention. 

But though the furious conventional party, ^ which had 
commenced tl»e work of agitation in certain clubs, felt itself 
conquered ; yet it uevertbclees imagined itself to be strong 
*euougb to regain the ascendancy by help of a subterfuge. 

They pretended to believe, and perhaps did believe, that the 
manifestations, completely accidental, of the national guards, on 
the day of the deliberation of the council, liad been concerted 
by Lamartine and his friends for the purpi>se of intimidating 
the minority of the government. Possibly the minority itself 
actually believed such to be the fact. But be that as it may, 
a sinister rumour vras artfully spread through Paris. En- 
deavours were made to persuade the people that the national 
guard had surrounded and menaced the government, and that it 
meditated a d* dial by the hands of the bourgeois aristr*** 
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cracy against its most popular members. The numerous agents 
of the prefecture of police, and the armed men who encamped 
in the court-yards of that establishment, were employed to 
spread this panic among the people. The workmen and the 
clubs were invited to assemble for a general meeting in the 
Champs Elys^es, to show the^ force in the presence of thmr 
alleged enemies, to defile in xheir countless numbers before 
the Hfitei de Yille, and there to make oath to defend the 
government. 

Caussididre, wdth good intentions at bottom, was himself one 
of the principal promoters of this prodigious gathering of the 
people, and he also maintained, on this occasion, a degree of 
discipline and order which filled the capital at once with dismay 
and astonishment. The people had, in reality, gathered to- 
gether only for the praiseworthy object of manifesting their 
attachment to the government, and showing their readiness to 
support it. There was not a germ of sedition in this greatest 
pacific act of sedition that a capital ever witnessed. The 
worst that was done was a sort of secret insinuation, on the 
part of the leaders, tending to show that their shouts of pre- 
dilection were intended to avengo the minority of the govern- 
ment for the triumph of Lamartine. 

But whilst the people were thus flocking in crowds from 
their faubourgs and their workshops for what they supposed to 
be a loyal and civic demonstration, certain men, chiefs of 
sects, leaders ef clubs, instruments of fanaticism, and agents 
of sedition, were devising schemes for turning to their own 
use this popular army recruited in a good cause, and for ren- 
dering it the unconscious instrument of their jierverse or 
seditious designs. Luckily these men were in the minority 
even in the clubs ; but what they wanted in numbers they' 
made up for in boldness and desperation. 

The committees of the clubs being informed of tbe assem- 
blage which was to take place on the following day, proposed 
to head the columns, under pretence of speaking in the name 
of the people themselves. Some of these leaders of clubs, dis- 
satisfied with the insignificance of their own position, had 
plotted with their principal confidants to effect a change in 
the government by violent means. Their scheme was to get 
rid of some of the ministers, and especially of Lamartine ; 
they, themselves, and their friends to fill the places of these 
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miniotOTGu and thus to make the spirit of the government 
favour the views of their factions and the interests of their 
ambition. Enterprising and imperious men armed, if not 
with concealed weawns, at least by the vast numbers whom 
they controlled, and the chances which always attend the 
movements of numerous assemblages, might, in tihe name of 
the surrounding multitude, carfupon the government to obey 
them and to retire. In case of resistance and a tumult, they 
might make themselves masters of the government 

Such men existed, and everything seems to indicate that 
such a plan was contemplated. Other men, leaders of im- 
portant clubs, and more especially attached to the minister of 
the interior, to Louis Blanc, and even favourably disposed to 
Lamartine— as, for example, Barbas, Sobrier, and Suau ; and 
others who were exclusively devoted to the interests of their 
sects and their own predominant opinions — as, for example, 
Cabet and Raspail, surrounded the leaders of factions, kept 
watch upon them, awed them by their superior credit and 
numbers, and might possibly have sufficient influence^ to 
neutralize any attempts to carry out extreme designs. 
Blanqui, and his friends Lacaffibre and Flotte, were to take 
their places in the foremost rank of this vast assemblage. It 
was a popular review, at which were arrayed opinions and 
chimeras, good and evil, welfare and misery, patriotism and 
faction, virtue and vice. 

In the morning the majority of the government received 
information of the immense gathering about to be held in the 
Champs Elys^es, whither torrents of people wore already pour- 
ing from all the working districts of l^aris and the suburbs. 
Lamartine and his friends were not blind to the fact that 
such a mass of men assembled together, and floating under 
some unknown influence, might compromise the safety of 
the revolution and of the government. The minister of 
the war department, M. Arago, had no armed force capable 
of opposing such a deluge of people. The national guard 
had lost popularity by its demand of the preceding day ; 
and their appearance would only have provoked displeasure. 
There was noticing to be done but to trust to the chances of 
the day, and to seek to counteract a possible delusion of the 
popular mind by instilling right ideas into the minds of the 
people themselves. 
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To this object all the members of the goyernment dixeoiei 
their peTsooal intiaence and that of their friends* Marie 
could exercise considerable power over the national workshops. 
Lamartine dispersed upwards of a thousand voluntary and 
Well-disposed agents among the groups of people^ to preach 
concord and oppose evil suggestions. Louis Blanc might 
probably act in a similar way^on the delegates of the work- 
men of the Luiembourg. He might foster errors, but never 
sedition. 

At noon the members of the government assembled -at the 
H6tel de Ville, with the exception of the minister of the 
interior and the minister of war, who arrived together some 
moments later than the rest. A low dead murmur was heard 
on the quays an^l in the streets. The whole population of 
Paris had poured into the Champs Elys^cs, there to form a 
cortdge for the popular manifestation. Every other part of 
the capital was deserted, as though it were to make room for 
the procession. Tlie citizens, in dismay, were standing on 
the thresholds of their doors, at the windows, or on the 
roofs of the houses, anxiously awaiting what was to happen. 

A breathless suspense pervaded the capihil. Eveiy minute 
the members of the government stepped out on the oalconies 
of the H6tel de Yille to wat(‘h whether tho head of the 
column wus visible on the bridge. At length it appeared in 
sight. Five or six hundred picked men, from each of the 
clubs of Paris, marched in order and in silence, headed by 
their speakers a!id tribunevS. Those men were ranged in hies, 
thirty (»r forty abreast. They advanced at the slow solemn 
jmee of a religious procession, some band in hand, others 
linked together by long red or tncoloured ribbons, which 
like vast girdles, encircled each of the princifjai groups* 
Before each club a banner was carried ; and the van was led 
by two or three men and one woman, all wearing red caps. 
I'hose hideons symbols of oui saturnalia of terror seemed to 
excite in the mob feelings of indignation and disgust. Tho 
w<»rkmen hooted., and pulled the caps from the heads of tlm 
insane creatures who wore them. Indeed the disapprobation 
expressed by the workmen plainly indicated that they felt 
the dignity and humanity of the republic of 1848 to be com- 
promised by this reminiscence of 1793. 

This procession of the clubs was followed by a compaot 
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, oolunm of the workmen of all trades, marching in order, tet 
bj ten. All were decently dotlied, and their deportment 
was graye, unassuming, and inojETenBive. They advanced in 
silence, acrupnloimly refraining from the least outcry, or even 

I from any sign or gesture that could possibly alarm or intimi- 
date the other citizens. They looked like men who were 
Icjalmly proceeding to perform « sacred act of patriotism, and 
keeping a watchful eye one upon another, that their conduct 
might present an edifying spectacle to their country* 

This column, or rather this anny, inundated the square of 
the H6tel de Ville, extending from the Place de Gr^ve to 
the extremity of the Champs Elys^os. The number of men, 
of which it was composed, was estimated to be from a hun-* 
dred to a hundred and forty thousand. When the square 
was entirely filled, the surplus of the assemblage halted on 
the quays to wait till the rest had* defiled. The leaders of 
the clubs and their principal satellites ranged themselves in 
front of the gateway of the Hotel de Ville. The govern- 
ment had ordered Colonel Rey to close the gates, and to 
defend thetn by a troop of the volunteers of February. This 
disorderly troop consisted of Hwo or three thousand men, 
brave, but iindiBciplined, and in rags. They* were the deposit 
of sedition, and would not fail to return into the element of 
sedition at the fir^st contact. But the turbulent and revolu- 
tionary elements out of which this troop had sprung, impaJrted 
to it in less serious disturbances the degree of boldness and 
authority requisite for resisting the seditious movements. 

In this state of things about an hour elapsed. The govern- 
ment, surrounded and motionless, seemed to be awaiting a 
movement of the people ; whilst the people, on their part, 
a]>peared to be awaiting the issue of a deliberation of the 
government. From time to time, the motionless crowd, as if 
to amuse themselves, looked up to the windows of the Hotel 
de Ville, and sang the Marseillaise and the hymn of the 
Girondins. Repeated shouts of le pouverncment pro- 

9>isoire!** — Ledru Rollw T* — Lotds Blanc V* 
were mingled, but only rarely, vdth shouts of “ Vim Lamar- 
tine !** This plainly indicated tliat among tho motives 
which instigated the gathering, at least in the intention of its 
leaders, one was to protest indirectly against the proclamation 
to the people, attributed to Lamartine alone ; — to avenge tho 
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mixioritjr of die governinent for wkat was regarded m m 
hiimiliatien^^aiid to prove to the majority, and especially to 
Lamartine^ that the voice of the people was not so much with 
him as with those who were supposed to be his enemies* 

Meanwhile the crowd were becoming weary of waiting for 
a result, , of the nature of which they themselves could form 
no idea# They seemed by th^r impatience to authorise the 
delegates of the dubs to enter the H6tel de Ville in the 
name of' the people, and to convey to the government the 
expression of their adherence and the homage of their 
strength, Cabot alone entered, on an order from Lamartine, 
mth whom he had an interview on the great staircase. In 
consequence of the assurance given by Cabet of the inoffen- 
sive intentions of the clubs, the government directed Colonel 
Rey to allow the delegates alone to enter ; and, after having 
admitted them, to close the gates. This order was respected. 
About a hundred leaders of the clubs and self-styled delegates 
of the people, bat who were in reality only the most furious 
of the clubbists, were admitted into the interior of the B6tel 
de Ville ; and the members of the government adjourned to 
one of tbe most spacious balls to receive them. 

The presidenti of the provisional government, Dupont de 
TEiire, then eighty-three years of age, tliough bowed down 
by lassitude, was intrepid in heart, and serene in counte- 
nance. He was seated with his back against the wall of the 
grand hall.'' Arago, Albert, Ledru Rullin, and Louis Blanc 
stood on his right ; on his left stood Lamartine, Marrast, Cr4- 
mieux, Pagnerre, and Ganiicr Pages — all alike resolved to 
maintain the dignity, tbe moral independence, and tbe inte- 
grity of the government, or to perish. 

The flubs now appeared in tbe persons of their principal 
leaders. Most of them wore unknown to the members of the 
government, though some few bad already been received indi- 
vidually by Lamartine at the head of their clubs. The most 
remarkable of these men, who walked at the head of the 
delegates, were Blanqui, with Lacainbre and Flotte (two 
of his satellites), Barbfes, Sobrier, Cabet, Raspail, Luclen, 
Michelot,Longepied, Lebreton, Laugier, Danse, and about tifty 
other popular speakers and leaders of meetings, with whose 
names and countenances the members of the government were 
alike unacquainted. Several groups of delegates of tbe people» 
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who might be t^gorded as secondary aotors in the drama, 
filled the halls and staircases behind the delegates of the 
clubs. These delegates ranged themselvea in fi'ont of the 
members of the government, at the distance of a few paces 
tifrom tlie chair of Dupont de TEure. 

“Citizens, what do you ask?*^ said Dupont de TEure, 
addressing ^em in a firm tone of voice. 

Blanqui then became spokesman in the name of all, and. in 
an address, measured iu terms, but imperative in meaning, he 
announced to the government the pretended plehiscita of the 
people, with which in reality the people had nothing what- 
ever to do. Among the proposed measures were the ^joum- 
mcnt of the elections, placing the future national assembly 
under suspicion, the removal at once and for ever of reguw 
troops from Paris, implicit obedience to the dictatorial will 
of the multitude as expressed by the clubs, — in other words, 
the enslavement of the government, the outlawry of all per- 
sons throughout the nation, save only the populace of Paris, 
and an indefinite dictatorship imposed on the government, on 
condition that the government should submit, aijid itself ratify 
the dictatorship of sovereign demagoguism. 

Whilst Blanqui spoke, an expression of indignation and 
sorrow overspread the countenances of the members of the 
government. The violent sections of the clubs manifested 
by looks, attitudes, and gestures, their approval of the most 
marked observations made by the speaker. Blanqui concluded 
his address by calling on the government, in the name of the 
people, to deliberate with all possible despatch on the sub- 
stance of these resolutions, and to make known the result of 
the deliberation before the close of the sitting then being 
held. • 

Lamartine was fully aware of the secret motive of this 
great popular movement, which there could be no doubt was 
specially directed against himself. The programme of the 
clubs had a tendency precisely the reverse of that of the pro- 
clamation to the French nation, which ho had caused the 
government to sign on the preceding day. Shouts of “ Down 
with Lamartine,'' and “Long live the minority of the govern- 
ment,** sufficiently indicated the feelings of the leaders of the 
grand movement. Bat Lamartine ^ould clearly perceive that 
this popular demonstration, which had been exaggerated and 
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chaugod in its obatacter by the clubs, and especially by the. 
Blanqui club, had gone far beyond the object proposed by its 
original projectors. Though he was evidently the person 
moat interested in 4he programme of the clubs, and naturally 
most nearly connected with the speakers, yet he thought it 
light to observe silence, and to leave to those of his colleagues 
who were more popular than himself, and less s&pected by 
the demagogue agitators, the task of answering the chaUenge, 
and either avenging the government or surrendering up its 
independence. To see the government avenged, would have 
satisfied him ; but against the surrender of its independence 
he was prepared to protest, in the name of himself and his 
friends. 

His colleagues did not leave him long in this perplexity. 
They avenged the government in terms alike eloquent and 
energetic. 

Luuis Blanc spoke like a man who identified himself com- 
pletely with the spirit of his colleagues, who was roused in the 
name of their independence and his owb, against the tyranny 
of having ideas forced upon him ; ideas which he might, per- 
haps, voluntarily adopt, but which he would riot submit to 
have dictated to him. Ilia speech visibly disconcerted those 
to whom it was addressed. 

Ijedru Bolliii spoke fis a member of the government who 
would yield up none of bis independence and moral liberty, 
even to the influence of his friendships. He defended the 
army, which, though, from motives of prudence, temporarily 
withdrawn from Paris, had been speedily reconciled with the 
nation, of which it bore within itself the rights and the 
strength. lie made no conccssioa on the subject of the elec- 
tions and the sovereignty of the representation : and alto- 
gether he maintained hi.s firmness with great ability. These 
two replies, coming from men in whom the agitators expected 
to find confederates, or, at least, supporters, rendered them 
for a moment motionless and silent. There was observed 
among them a sort of wavering, like that which pervades 
the ranks of a conquered army. The most prudent seemed 
disposed to induce thorn to retire ; hut a group of seven or 
eight men who surrounded Blanqui, and who over the 
head of their leader, confronted the government, seemed 
determined to urge matters to the last extremity. These 
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v^ete the friends of Bla,nqui. One of them was a young 
man^ stated to be fanatically devoted to the opinions and to 
the person of his leader. His pale martial countenance bore 
the fixed expression of unalterable conviction. His tall, erect, 
and motionless figure was marked by rectangular lines. 
Hie right^ hand w^ thrust under his coat, which was but- 
toned closelj^ up to his throat. 'The cold and inflexible reso- 
lution expressed in his looks, whilst his eye was fixed on one 
of the members of the government, resembled that of the 
statue of Brutus meditating the last conspiracy of liberty, his 
liand on the dagger concealed beneath his toga. 

Though this young man appeared to be as timid in speech 
as he was resolute in bearing, yet when he observed the 
apparent wavering of the assembled delegates, he raised iys 
voice, and advanced a few paces nearer the members of the 
government. 

‘‘All this sounds very well," said he, alluding to the 
speeches of Louis Blanc and Ledru Koliin, “ but these are 
mere words. We warit acts, and we must have them upon 
this very spot. We will not withdraw until you have 
deliberated, here, immediately, apd in our presence." These 
words wore succeeded by a murmur of approbation from the 
persons immediately around the speaker ; whilst expressions 
of indignation burst from the ranks of the government. 
Louis Blanc replied with considerable excitement, and Ledni 
Rollin manifested displeasure. Cremieux, Marie, Dupont de 
TEure, and all the members of the goveniment boldly pro- 
tested against these seditious injunctions of this group of 
men and their spokesman. It was admitted that the govern- 
ment 'was ])repared to assent to some points of the pro- 
gramme, whilst dissenting from others ; but that it was 
roruly to deliberate on theifl all. It was, however, declared 
that the deliberation could not be held in the presence of 
the ringleaders of the seditious movement, but in a free and 
])roper manner, at a convenient day and hour; that no 
pledges could be entered into, nor could the resolutions of 
the government be in any manner prejudiced ; in short, that 
this declaration of the clubs could be considered in no other 
light than as a petition. 

• These representations were received with approval by the 
reasonable and moderate individuals among the delegates ; but 
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the followers of Blanqui shoolc their beads io token of ofasti^ 
nate resistance. Sobrier, who was then friendly to Lamartine^ 
and who bad a horror of bloodshed, made useless endeayoum 
to appease these violent men. The young man in the group 
of Blanqui’s followers, who had first spoken, then said, 
well, citizens, these * sentiments are,not oW^tionable, 
but are they entertained by all of you? Are there not 
traitors among you? Is there not one man among you who 
has held language adverse to the wishes of the people ? Lamar- 
tine, for example, is he not among you ? — “ Let him explain 
himself ! let him explain himself ! ” vociferated in a menacing 
tone the delegates of the principal clubs. No, no,” exclaimed 
Sobrier, Cabet, Raspail, and Barbas, all the members of the 
gOivernment are united. Our mutual confidence is indissoluble.” 
But as the first speaker and his friends by their looks and 
gestures still continued to call upon Lamartine, he then 
stepped forward a few paces and placed himself before them. 
Having by a sign signified his desire to speak, he looked 
steadfastly in tl»e pale and menacing countenances of his in- 
terlocutors, and thus addressed them : — 

“ Citizens, I have heard , my name called upon, and I 
answer the summons. I have nothing to add to that which 
has been said with so much dignity and propriety by our 
colleague Louis Blanc. You must be convinced as we are, — 
we in whom the people have placed their confidence, and ap- 
pointed to represent them in the day of battle and victory, — 
that there can be no government, unless you have the good 
sense to confer a moral authority on that government What 
is meant by this moral authority of the government, whether 
in reference to itself, to the public, to the departments, or to 
Europe, whose eyes are upon us? What does it mean 
but complete independence from the trammels of all external 
coercion or influence ? Therein consists the independence of 
the government ; therein is its dignity, therein lies its whole 
moral strength. Of that rest assured. Whom do you behold here 
before you ? Here is our venerable president, bending beneath 
the weight and glory of eighty years of age, who at our head is 
anxious to exert the last efforts of his life in the re-establish- 
ment of the republic (cries of ‘ Bravo ! '), but its re-establish- 
ment with independence, dignity, and liberty ; for assuredly,* 
with lilmrty and independence, every Frefich citizen must 
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a^oeiate is liis misd the hososred name of Dupont de rEuiie^ 
Aiouud him whom do ^ou behold? A small group of men 
unarmed, without material support, without soldiers, and with* 
out guai^s ; men who hare no authority save that which is^ 
derived from the support and respect of the people, — ^men 
who desire no other authority, who are ready to repiunge into 
the mass of the people from whence they issued and who 
hare taken this energetic and perilous part in the republic, 
only that they might be the guarantees of popular interests 
heretofore saenfieed by the monarchies, aristocracies, and 
oligarchies, now annihilated. 

“ But in order that these sentiments may have effect,— 
to enable these popular principles to be usefully applied for 
the happiness and the rights of the people, what is required ? 
The tranquil and undisturbed continuance of the confidence 
you have placed in us. What can we oppose to you ? One 
thing only — ^your own reason ! That power of general reason 
which here stands alone between you and us ; which inspires 
us, and which holds you in check before us ! It is this power, 
invisible yet omnipotent, which renders us cakn and inde- 
pendent, and makes us feel strong in conscious worth in sight 
of the mighty multitude which surrounds thig palace of the 
people, — a palace defended by its own inviolability ! ” (Shouts 
of approbation from the moderate clubs.) 

“ This last barrier of our independence,’* resumed Lamar- 
tine, “as members of the government, aud as men, we will 
defend with our lives, should popular violence attempt to 
break .through it. Not for our own sakes only, but more 
especially for yours we will perish in its defence I What 
would the people be without government ? and what would a 
degraded government be to the peojde ? (Approbation.) 

“ I now come to the three questions you have proposed. 
First ; you wish a delay of ten days longer for the elections 
of the national guards. 

“ In previous deliberations on the subject, we thouglit we 
had anticipated the legitimate popular wish as well as that you 
now express. It was represented to us tliat this imposing, com- 
pact, patriotic, republican mass of the population which consti- 
tutes the great popular element of Paris, Jiad not, perhaps, had 
time to inscribe their names on the lists, and thereby to be 
placed on that vast patriotic register, on which we propose 
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henci^fonh to enrol the whole public force. We first de- 
termined on the adjoumtnent of a week, and subsequently we 
detenuined to adjourn until the 25th of March. I cannot 
decide, individually, nor would I, at the present moment, 
pronounce an opinion respecting the results of the renewed 
aeliberation which may take place on this subject ; but you 
have fifteen days in all for fhscribing your names; 

“ To the questioti regarding the troops, I have already re- 
plied in the answer I returned the day before yesterday to 
one of the patriotic associations of which you form a part. 
The question has no existence. There are no troops in 
Paris, excepting about fifteen hundred or two thousand men 
dispersed at the outer posts for the protection of the gates 
and railways ; and it is untrue that the goverament enter- 
tains the intention of bringing them into tho capital. Such 
a thought would be madness after w^hat has taken place ; 
after fallen royalty beheld eighty thousand troops giro 
way before the unarmed people of Paris, what could be ex- 
pected from a few scattered corps animated by the same spirit 
of republicanism, if required to obey commands contrary to 
your will and to your independence ? We have not con- 
templated any such design ; we do not, nor ever shall con- 
template it. This is the truth ! Tell it to the people. Their 
freedom is their own, for they have conquered it ; it is their 
own, for they will know how to defend it against disorder I 
The republic, within itself, requires no other defenders than 
the armed people. 

“ But though this he true at the present time, and though 
we may honestl y declare that we desire no other defenders than * 
the armed people to protect our institutions, you must not 
thence conclude that we will ever consent to any degradation 
of the French soldiery. (Sliouts cf ‘ No, no V and ^ Bi*avo !*) 
Do not imagine that we will oast suspicion on our brave army ; 
or that we would refrain from calling it into the interior — 
even into Paris itself — ^if a state of war should render neces- 
sary any special disposal of our forces, for the external safety 
of the country. 

“ The soldier who was yesterday merely a soldier, to-day 
becomes a citizen like you and ourselves. (Cries of ‘ Yes, 
yes ]’) We have given him the right, by his vote as a citi- « 
zen, to have a voice in the representation, and in the esta- 
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Jblifilrment of liboityj which he will defend m well a$ any oibear 
individual aitiong the people. 

As to the third and piincipal question, that of proroguing 
to a distant period the convocation of the National Assemhly^ 
I will not consent to pledge the opinion pf my colleagues, and 
certmnly not my own, to a measure, which appears to me most 
deeply to concern the interests df tne»whole country. Out of 
respect for our independence, 1 will not prejudge a decree tend* 
ing to declare to the nation that Paris claimed the monopoly 
of liberty and of the republic. This decree would, in the 
name of the capital alone, and under the influence of a mass 
(well-intentioned, assuredly, but imperative, from its very 
numbers), make us assume the dictatorship of that liberty 
which has been won by the efforts of all — by the whole of 
France, and not by a few citizens only ! Were you to com* 
mand me to deliberate under coercion — to pronounce the out- 
lawry of all that part of the nation which is not in Paris — to 
declare that during three months, six niontlis, or any given 
interval of time, it shall be debarred from its representation 
• and its constitution, I would reply as I did to another go- 
vernment a few days ago, — ^ You slmuld not tear such a vote 
from me, even though my breast were piereqd with bullets.* 
(Approbation.) 

“ No, rather a thousand times deprive us of our posts than 
wrest from us our free opinions, our dignity, and our invicla- 
bility — ^an inviolability, remember, whicli must be held sacred 
without as well as within ; for a government cannot be re- 
spected unless it possess liberty in fact, as well as liberty 
in appearance. (Shouts of approbation.) 

“ Know, then, that your power is in ours, that your dig- 
nity is in ours, that your independence is in ours ; and leave 
us, for the interests of the people at large, to reflect and 
deliberate calmly, to adopt or reject the propositions conveyed 
to us through you. We only promise, — I, for my part, only 
promise, to weigh these propositions conscientiously, without 
fear and without prejudice, and to ‘decide, not according to 
what may appear to us the mere will of the people of Paris 
alone, but the right and the will of the whole republic ! " 

Here the deputation applauded, and several of its members 
shook hands with Lamartine. 

Rest assured,'* observed one of them, that the people are 
assembled there only to support the provisional government.** 
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I am convinced of resumed Lamariiue, "but the 
nation may not be $o clearly convinced of the fiict. Beware 
of assemblages of this nature, however grand they may appear. 
An, eighteenth Brumaire of the people, may inadvertently 
lead to an eighteenth Brumaire of despotism ; and neither you 
nor we wish to see that/' 

These words were sucoeed»5d by silence in the group of; the 
violent dubs, and by expressions of applause among the more 
moderate group. Some individuals, more furious than the 
rest, recovered their boldness, and were evidently desirous of 
effecting the expulsion of Lamartine. "We Imve not confi- 
dence in all the members of the government,” they exclaimed. 

Yes, yes, in all of them, in all of them,” replied Suau, So- 
brier, and Barbas, and the words were re-echoed by a hundred 
voices among their friends. Then arose confused cries of 
" No, no " Yes, yes " They must be compelled " They 
must be respected.” A tliousand contradictory outcries 
emanated from the groups. Fury was in every voice and in 
every look. The members of the govemmeut ^ood perfectly 
firm. Barbes, who was then friendly to Lamartine, with ♦ 
Sobrier, Raspail, and Cabet, pressed into the space between 
the two parties, Blanqui stood motionless, and appeared 
more desirqus of appeasing than supporting his partisans. 

Cabet delivered an address which produced a salutary 
effect upon the assembly ; Barbes, Raspail, and others ex- 
pressed their approval of what fell from Cabet, and defended 
the independence of the government. Disorder pervaded 
the groups, and confusion of - opinions seemed to prevail 
among them. Shouts of " Long live the provisional govern- 
ment!” now heard from the square, bore evidence of the 
good -feeling of the people without, and brought reflection to 
those men who were urging extreme measures. These shouts 
convinced them that, if they committed any violence against 

government approved by the people, popular vengeance 
would speedily make them expiate their crime. Barbas, 
Sobrier, Suau, and Cabet j)rofited by this interval of reaction 
to effect a retreat, and thereby to release the government 
from its painful position. The delegates retired from the 
halls and the staircases, and resumed their position in front 
of the railing of the H6tel de Ville. The members of the . 
government, who were now called upon by shouts from a 
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thousand V'oiosa, preceded by tboir pyosilent, de-^ 

• CM^uded to the outer steps of tho grand staircase. They nrere 
greeted by entbusiastio exolamations, amidst which the names 
of Ledru Rollin and Louis Blauo were more loudly oon«^ 
spicuous than usual Lamartine percelying that to them was 
directed the &Tour of the nearest portion of the multitude, 
caused them to step forward to present themselves to the 
view of the people, who were thus eager to invest them with 
popularity. Lamartine fell back into the rank behind thorn, 
and feceived but few acclamations. 

Louis Blanc harangued the people, thanking them for the 
irresistible array of force with which th^ had surrounded 
their dictators. The people, deceived by these expressions of 
gratitude, sincerely bdieved that they had performed an act 
of patriotic adherence, and struck a blow at faction ; whilst 
they had, in reality, committed an act of seditious violence 
against the government, under the influence of a minority of 
the clubs and a minority of Paris. 

The members of the majority of the government prudently 
feigned to take this demonstration for such as it had been 
intended by the greater number of those who assisted in it ; but 
nevertheless they did not disguise from themselves its tr^je 
import, and they began to feM distrustful of an influence 
which extended so widely, and could accomplish so much. 
They mode a show of satisfaction and gratitude, whilst they 
were in reality deeply mortified at the boldness and success of 
a few conspirators. Paris itself was only partially deceived. 
From two o'clock in the afternoon till nine at night, there 
had been seen defiling along the boulevards and through the 
principal quarters of the capital a population, not armed with 
muskets, it is true, but armed by the strength of their own 
numbers, and resembling one of those migrations of ancient 
times, by which a whole nation sometipes moved from one 
bank of a river to another. This army of the populace, 
calm, silent, and well -disci j dined, guided by secret watch- 
words implicitly obeyed, overawed the capital by its imposing 
aspect. Though it menaced no one, it filled every mind with 
dismay, and visibly denoted that Paris was thenceforth 
wholly at the mercy of the proletaries. But it was also 
evident that these same proletaries, so calm in their triumph, 
so generous and civilized in the use of their power, — wha had 

2 » . 
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riaen up against what they beliei^ed to be anarebj, aud for 
the support of a governtneut which they had bden inform^ 
was in danger, were not the brutal populace of 1793, but the 
people of 1848, and the harbingers of a new era of civilira^ 
taon« 

Lamartine departed from the Hotel de Ville at nightbll, 
and alone. Mingling with the throng collected at the end. ol 
the rue Saint Honord and on the Place Yenddme, he spent 
twoTiours in viewing the defile of the mighty processiom 

The men, all decently dressed, waited at a military^aoe. 
Their countenances expressed tranquillity of feeling and self- 
conscionsness of their own power. They evidently sought to 
avoid alarming the peaceful citizens or terrifying women. 
The overawing impression produced by their nunib^s was 
greatly modified by their tranquil demeanour. Paris slwok 
beneath their footsteps. During the interval of twelve 
hours, occupied in the gathering and dispersion of this multi- 
tude, no seditious outcry was raised ; no menace, insult, or 
violence was offered to any one ; not even an accident oc- 
curred to excite regret. 

Lamartine returned to the hotel of the minister for foreign 
affairs, uncertain as to the intcqiretation which public 
opinion would give to this event on the morrow, whilst he 
did not disguise from himself the designs of those who had 
instigated the demonstration. It was a signal defeat of the 
majority of the government, and an act of insolent overbear- 
ing on the part of certain men under the pretext of a great 
popular gathering and a homage to the republic ; it was, in 
short, a review of the forces of the uJtm-revolutionaiy 
minority of Paris, commanded by a few individuals who 
wished to rule the republic by intimidation, and who were 
desirous of ascertaining the amount of real patriotic enthu- 
siasm entertained by the people towards the government. 

He resolved to pretend to be deceived by tlicso arts, and 
to affect to take as a support Tvhat ho knew to be in i*eality a 
tyranny. .This was theonly way to prevent Paris and France 
from being struck with stupor, and regarding the restoration 
of public order as hopeless. But from that moment Lamar- 
tine felt that the government was animated by two spirits, 
nor easily reconcilable, and with whose conflicts he should 
have to struggle till the close of the dictatorship- The pro- 
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ffratxithe 'of the clubg had for its object the perpetuation of the 
* dictatorship, the adjournment of the elections, placing France 
without the pale of the law, and enabling one city, and one 
class of the population of that city, to rule paramount, through 
the agency of a few individuals. This scheme might find 
sympathy in the circle of the government. The clubbists, the 
delegates of the Luxembourg, and the emissaries of the 
Cklh de» Clubs (a i^rt of ofiicial agency serving as a channel 
of ,c9|piinunication between the minister of the interior and 
the public mind), all were imbued with the idea that France 
was not yet prepared to receive liberty in the sense in 
which they understood it. They seemed to be of opinion 
that the country could not be intrusted with its own govern- 
ment ;€lhat the republic was exclusively their own, by right 
of the priority of their efforts in establishing it, and of their 
democratic superiority; that it was necessary they theinselves 
should rule in the name of the republic ; and that to enforce 
obedience they must hold the language and maintain the 
attitude of the committee of public safety. 

liamartine, on the contrary, and the majority of the govern- 
ment, were convinced that the liberty monopolized by a few 
would entail the enslavement and degradation t)f all ; that to 
adjourn the elections and to place the National Assembly with- 
out the pale of ther law, w^ould be to give the signal for, the 
insurrection of the departments and for civil war ; that the 
dictatorship of those republicans who laid claim to democratic 
supremacy vrould be the dictatorship of the populace, aggra- 
vated by violence and crime ; that every succeeding week 
w^ould witness the creation and destruction of one or another of 
these self-appointed dictators ; that Paris would l>e plunged 
into bloodshed and anarchy, and that the name of the republic 
would a second time perish in the execration of contemporaries 
and the doubts of posterity. Lamartine rpsolved to oppose to 
the utmost, aud by all lawful means, the plots of partisans of 
the dictatorship and of committees of public safety, and even 
to sacrifice himself, if it must be so, for the immediate and com- 
plete restoration of the sovereignty of the w hole French people 
and government, and in defence of the national representation. 
But Ix^fore the coming of that day, an abyss of anarchy 
end eventual despotism must be traversed, which it then 
seemed impossible to pass through. Of the practicability of 
2 I) 2 ^ • 
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E dng it, even tbe wisest men wid most experienced poli* 
ans entertained doubts. These persons declared thi^ir 
conviction that Lamartine was attempting a chimerical enter- 
prise, which would lead him to destruction. They repre<* 
santed to him that the ultra-republican and conventionalist 
party had obtained a footing in the government, and pos- * 
sessed control over two hundred thousand men in Paris ; that 
they held under their influence the commissaries and the clubs 
in the departments ; that, ruling tbe industrial pop^tion 
everywhere, they were masters of the police, of the Luxem- 
bourg, and of the public streets, through the withdrawal of the 
army ; that they controlled a portion of tbe national guard, 
through the arming of the faubourgs ; and that the national 
workshops were under ttieir sway by the help of nio(|ey and 
turbulence. Was it then to be expected that the party 
would suffer their power to be wrested from their grasp by 
the elections witliout struggling for it, and imbruing it in 
blood, ere they surrendered it to the nation ? 

Lamartine was fully aware of all these difficulties and 
dangers. But ho was sure of his colleagues, and he felt 
strong in the conviction of being in the right. He was dis- 
posed to judge favourably of men, it is true; and he judged 
quickly, and as it wore instinctively. But ho liad no choice 
left. He saw that he must either triumph or perish glo- 
riously and honourably in the enterprise. If death awaited 
him, he was resigned to his fate, feeling the assurance that 
hie sacrifice, speedily avenged, would be the signal for the 
general rising of the country against the tyranny of dema 
goguic dictatorship. 11(5 therefore pursued his object without 
self-delusion, but not without hope, determined to negotiate 
or to fi^ht, provided he triumphed in the two points of para- 
mount importance, — namely, the question of war abroad, and 
the question of the convocation of the National Assembly at 
home. 

The demonstration of the 17th of March, and the impe- 
rious programme of the clubs, sufficiently revealed the idea of 
dictatorship entertained by the leaders of the movement, 
secret as well as avowed. They had artfully prompted the 
voice of the people to j)roclaim this idea at the H6tel de 
Ville on the day of the meeting. From that day, the writ-, 
ings of tbe revolutionary journalists, the resolutions passed 
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, in the nluba, the harangues of itinerant orators to the street 
mobs, the furious speeches and circulars of certain oomihis- 
fiioners in the provinces, words dropped in the warmth of 
conviction by men who were in the secrets of the clubs, 

^ declarations announced both verbally and by placards,—^!! 
assured Jjamartine that the adjournment of the elections, and 
the indefinite prolongation of the dictatorship, were the 
watchwords of the secret ultra-republican committees. If 
this idea, which flattered the pride of the turbulent popular 
tion of Paris, into whose bands it would throw supreme 
power, should have time to take root and propagate, so as to 
become the doctrine and creed of the masses of the people, 
there must be an end of the republic. Tliis idea could then 
be extirpated only by fire and sword, and France would have 
to re-conquer her capital by fighting through torrents, of 
blood. The reign of the turbulent and exclusive party of the 
population, supported by tribunes, at once sovereigns and 
slaves (like the dictator dreamed of by Marat), must inevi^ 
tably be a reign of executioners destined speedily to become * 
victims,, to make way for other executioners, doomed to be 
victims in their turn. Lamartine trembled for bis country, 
and he determined, at all risks to himself, tq spare no efibits 
to avert the threatened catastrophe. 

Two courses were open to him : — force and negotiation. 
He resolved to avail himself of both, resorting to each 
alternately, and at any price, according to the nature of the 
men and circumstances he might have to cope with. 

The brave General Negrier, who has since perished in the 
cause of his country, — an intrepid soldier, a leader adored by 
his troops, a citizen of antique mould, — at that time com- 
manded the army of the north. This army of eighty thousand 
men was controlled by the general with a vigour and gentleness 
of command, which rendered it obedient to his authority by 
aflectiott rather than by discipline. Negrier had occasionally 
been assailed in the council by the denunciations of demagogue 
commissioners, who reproached him for having served under 
princes, and who impugned his honour by throwing out sus- 
picions of his fidelity to the republic. These suspicions were 
groundless ; N%rier*s heart might be grateful ; but his duty 
was to his country. M. Arago, the minister of the war de- 
partment, the constant and courageous defender of the officers 
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of tlie army, had always resolutely refused to take coguiaaiiea 
of the backbiting accusations brought forward by certain tar- 
bnlent commissioners. Lamartine had likewise defended the 
generals^ and especially N6grier, against the revolutionary 
omnipotence of the proconsuls. As minister for foreign 
affairs, he deemed it advisable to have in the direction of 
Belgium, a disposable army, fjfee from the influence of faction* 
Belgium might, at any time, as in 1793, become the Imttle- 
field of European war ; for that country is one of the great 
breaches of France. Asa statesman, too, Lamartine saw the 
expediency of forming the nucleus of an army at Lille, so 
that in the event of an anarchical and sanguinary party be- 
(joining triumphant in Paris, the moderate republicans, con- 
quered and expelled from the capital, might have a reserve in 
readiness in the department of the North. Biich a reserve, 
commanded by Negrior, would, in that case, form a rallying- 
point for the national guards of the northern provinces, and 
the whole would compose a force capable of wresting Paris 
and the republic from tlje tyranny which daily menaced 
thorn. 

Nogrier, on his part, without personally knowing Lamar- 
tine, was couvinced, from his speeches and his acts, that he 
had, in the minister for foreign affairs, a man after his own 

heart. A friend of the general, M. D. commanding a 

battalion of the national guard of Paris, wdio had actively 
seconded Lamartine, ni his elforts to preserve order and re- 
press revolution, made Hcvcral journeys to the army of the 
north, and proved an intelligent agent between Lamartine and 
Negrier. The latter held himself in readiness to receive the 
government at Lille, iji the ovciit of its compulsory retirement 
from Paris, or to marcli on Amiens or Abbeville, the moment 
the government might summon thi^ northern departments to 
send succour to the capital. This reserve of the army of the 
north, under the command of a resolute and faithful general, 
w'as the last resource of liainartino. It afforded assuranoe, 
not to himself, but to the L.irisians and to Franco ; for he 
Weil knew that if the demagogues sliould triumph over the 
well-disposed part of tlio citizens, he himself would bo their 
first victim ; but ho also well knew what would immediately 
ensue. Within ten days, the army of the north, recruited by 
the twenty thousand troops of the army of the Rhine, by five 
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litiodred tlioueand national guards, from tbe d^partm^uta of 
the uorth, ea^t, and west, would deal dostructioa on tie dic^ 
tatore and the committees of public safety, who might dream 
of renewing tlie tyrannies of 1 798. This thought, eYen amidst 
the worst extremities to which the government was reduced, 
brought comfort to the mind of Lamartine ; and the name ot 
Ndgrier secretly sounded in hfs ear like a last hope, or at 
least like that of the avenger of subverted society* But he 
coramunicaied this thought to no one, lest he should draw 
upon N%rier the suspicions and accusations of the dema- 
gogues. 

Being satisficKl on that head, be resolved to make efforts of 
another natine on the minds and on the patriotism of the 
principal party leaders, who influenced opinion in tbe clubs, 
and control I (‘(1 the extreme journals : these men alone had at 
that time j»owor eutlici(mt to stir up excitement in Paris, 
whilst without their help, even the boldest conspirators could 
work no mischief among the peojdc. If in his communications^ 
witli those men lie should fail to bring them to reason and 
modcraiioii, and induce them to wait patiently the event of 
the ijeneral elections, ho determined tlien, in concurrence with 
his friends in tho govcrnmcnt,^to staml prepi^red for a despe- 
rate cojiflict beiAveen tlie two cam])8 of the republic in Paris. 
If, on the other haiul, he Biicee(‘ded, be would gain a mastery 
over nu/st activi* eh.aucnts of the revolution, and would 
lutre to j)anily?.(‘ eouiiiititiisin, terrorism, the supporters 

of d’cLa.oiviiip, ami the partisans of war. lie had faith in 
the good intentions of soinc even of the most fanatical among 
these men, and he w'as prepared to repose full confidence in 
llh' sincerity of their communications with him. This faith 
saved Paris and France from tho worst disasters. Had 
not Lamartine opened his heart to adversaries who were 
prejudiced against him, — had be not penetrated into their 
minds and designs, these same men would have persevered in 
believing that he had taken part with the ropuhlic only to be- 
tra^r it; that he was plotting a counter-revolution, and pre- 
paring to play the hackneyed character of a popular Monk. 
The consequence would have been, that, uniting against him 
tho partisans of war and jlictatorsliip, these violent men would 
inLIlibly have throwm France into the convulsions attendant 
wii a conventionalist government. 
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With 4Somd of those leadm Lamartine was a^uainted. 
To the others he made advances for drawing; them into inter* 
views with him. 

One of the most distinguished of the political writers of 
the day was M. de Lamennais. He had formerly been the 
apostle of Catholicism ; hut having changed his faith and his 
mission, he had become the apostle of the proletaries. His 
heart was softened by their misery ; and his style was har- 
dened by resentment of their wrongs. For the space of 
tw:elTe years his voice had proclaimed their grievances, and 
sometimes uttered the cry of vengeance. Lamennais had 
been suddenly, and as it were miraculously, appeased by the 
proclamation of the republic. That event produced on him 
the effect which victory creates in a generous heart. He 
immediately sided with society, threatened by terrorism, 
socialism, and demagoguism. lie edited a jouraal, called 
£e Peuple Comtituant^ which displayed considerable talent, 
exercised great influence over the public mind. Lamat- 
tine had hitherto known M. de Lamennais only as a writer ; 
and he was astonished to find that he possessed the firmness, 
the moderation, and the sagaciotis views which might qualify 
him for a states\nan. The journnl he edited was opposed to 
war, as well as to ultra-democratic and anti-social dootruies ; 
and had M. de Lamennais persevered in the course ho was 
then pursuing, France might have possessed in him one 
statesman more. At the time here alluded to, Lamartine 
was in the frequent habit of meeting him in the house of a 
lady distinguished for her talent and her liberalism. Do 
Lamennais drew up the plan of a constitution, which, how- 
ever, had the fault of being wanting in a due centralization 
of popular power. Whilst he was on the side of moderation, 
the very name of De Lamennais held violence in check, and 
overthrew chimeras. When subsequently nominated to the 
Constituent Assembly, he too readily took alarm at reaction, 
and retracing his steps, entered once more into the path of 
visions. This was a serious loss to the practical republic. 
When genius deserts a cause it has supported, that cause 
must suffer, and has reason to deplore. 

Raspail, a powerful man in the faubourgs of Paris, con- 
sented to have an interview with Lamartine. They had a 
long conversation, which was maintained without reserve on 
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both sHos* LamartitiB, who had heard Baspail dofend hia 
cause before the court of peers, had been forcibly struck with 
the picturesque flow of his eloquence, the tone of which 
was at once bold and subdued. Raspaira political views^ 
which were mixed up with religious aspirations, were ofa» 
popular and levelling character^ and they appeared to be 
felt rather than thoroughly digested in his mind. But a fit 
of impatience seized Mm ; and in his journal, as well as in 
his club, he urged the people to demand that the elections 
should be adjourned, and the government consigned to a 
popular dictatorship. Lamartine pointed out to him the 
dangers so intolerable a usurpation would entail on the re* 
public. He pictured to him the endless perspectives of pro- 
greaa and social charity, which republican institutions would 
secure iu proportion to the development of reason and virtue 
in society. He convinced him o{ the impracticability of 
efiepting violent changes in the bases of property, and con* 
jured him to give time and confidence to the country, by re- 
fraining from any encroachment on the sovereignty that was 
the right of all, Raspail, who possessed more of philosophy 
than ambition, was touched by the reasoning and the ardour 
of Lamartine. He promised to ‘retrace his course, to oppose 
the plotting of the partisans of dictatorship, to await the 
establishment of the national sovereignty, and to conspire 
only in speeches from the tribune. The almost superstitious 
influence which Raspail exercised over the minds of the 
masses, contributed greatly, during this period, to check 
plotting, and to restrain the people of the faubourgs within 
the limits of patience and order. 

Cabet, though his mind was less imaginative than that of 
Raspail, bad evidencly fallen into dreams of ambition the 
most boundless, and accordingly he was not so readily acces- 
sible to Teason, The phantom of communism, which hef had 
conjured up, was ever floating between him and his interlo- 
cutor. Nevertheless, Lamartine, as a citizen, had every rea- 
son to congratulate himself on his relations with Cabet. That 
sectarian leader could not view with satisfaction eflbrts to 
establish a dictatorship, which would give supremacy to 
socialists or to tribunes who were his rivals in system and 
' in popularity. lie restrained the communists of his owu 
party, and through them a large body of the people, by hold- 
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ing out tlie idea that Lamartine's intention to impc^ a 
d^k on all parties). 

A young man, who, at a former time, had evinoed great 
talent in the Chamber of Peerfl> M. Alton Shee, was now 
gaining applause in popular meetings. He was an ardent 
and disinterested opponent anarchical plans and extreme 
doctrinea Subsequently, his iriind being directed to other 
pursuits, he was drawn out of the track of the republic, and 
Lamartine, who had hoped much from his activity, energy, 
and talent, lost sight of him. 

Barbds still continued to visit Lamartine from time to 
time. His intentions were upright, but his ideas were con- 
fused. lie was beginning unknowingly and unwillingly to 
get bewildered under the inspirations of his prison associates. 
Barbas was a man of action, and men of system were linking 
him to their schemes whilst he was not aware of their 
designs. He was a soldier fighting in the cause of impossi- 
bility ; and it was evident that he must soon fall into the 
ranks of the desperadoes of democracy. 

But Barbds, though capable of conspiracy, was incapable of 
treachery. His presence among the auarchists was more 
calculated to console than to alarm Lamartine, who, though 
aware of his ready excitability, was quite certain of his good 
faith. 

A friend of Barbes, and one who had been the companion 
of his captivity, young Lamieussens, exercised a favourable 
influence over the extreme republicans of that camp of the 
revolution. Lamartine had noticed him and proposed to 
employ his talents. At that time he sent many young repub- 
licans to foreign countries, giving to some posts in the ofiices 
of the embassies, and appointing others to vice-consulates, 
and in several instances to consulates which depended on his 
department. These nominations, though they have since 
met with disapproval, were in fact highly politic. The go- 
vernment could not allow men who had suffered in its cause 
to become dissatisfied and corrupted amidst the factious of 
the capital ; men, too, who had rendered good service to 
the republic by directing and moderating the people of 
Paris. 

Sobrier continued to see Lamartine frequently. He had 
more enthusiasm than ambition, and he daily acquired in- 
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csressinf ^ascendanoy over the revolutianaiy ymiti of tba 
central dietriets of Paris, At that time he efhployed . his 
ascendancy in the service of order and moderate opinions. 
He odliiiterbalanced by his journal and his club the inflneuoe 
of other journals and other societies under the control of the 
dictatorial and extreme party. Ho^was desirous of maintaining 
the integrity of the government even by force of arms. His 
journal, .Aa Commune deParia^ frequently promulgated hymns 
and doctrines of sinister tendency; yet, nevertheless, it re'-. 
commended order, the fraternity of all classes of citizens, 
respect for property, inviolability of conscience, peace with 
foreign powers, and tcmporization until the day when the 
National Assembly should be empowered to represent all rights 
and to make laws. The doctrines of Sobrier had the more 
credit with the multitude, owing to a certain exaggerated 
fanaticism and extravagant hopes, in which no one surpassed 
him. His fanaticism was theoretical, his hopes were patient. 
He was endowed with personal courage. He was aware of 
the schemes daily projected in ultra-republican meetings for 
decimating the government, taking by surprise the depart- 
ments of finance and foreign affairs, putting aside Lamartine, 
and substituting in his stead men of extreme opinions, Sobrier 
had, with perfectly honest intentions, enrolled in his service 
five or six hundred men, for whom he had obtained arms from 
Caussidi^re, and be liad fixed the head-quarters of this sort of 
armed police in the rue de Rivoli. Lamartine, who was made 
acquainted with all these circumstances by Sobrier himself 
was instrumental in procuring for him from the civil list the 
loan of the money required for i)aying the rent <)f these head- 
quarters, which were situated in front of the Tuileries. When- 
ever Lamartine received intimation of any contemplated 
movement of a nature to disturb the public peace, — whenever 
he was informed of a plot against tlie government or against 
himself, he made the matter known to Sobrier, who sent his 
men to watch the seditious meetings, and to defend those 
departments of the government which might happen to be 
threatened. 

Paris was at this time entirely clear of regular troops, and 
undefended by the national guard. Parties mutually defied 
^^e another ; and each had its own police and armed force 
Sobrier was the Caussididre of the other half of Paris. Lamar- 
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tilie bad %yery reason to Jaud his disinterested *eal in main^ 
taining the public peace until the appi-oach <>f the alections. 
He then gave himself up to evil inspirations, mingling in the 
electoral plots of the most determined socialists, allowing the 
spirit of his journal to be perverteti, and with puerile pertinacity 
surrounding himself with a parade of armed conspiracy, which 
was merely absurd, despite <3* its fonnidal>le aspect. Ijamartine 
being informed of these proceedings by General Courtais^ re- 
fused any longer to see Sobrier ; but on two occasions he sent 
him a message, directing him to dismiss his satellites, to lay 
down arms, and to cease to act in violation of the law ; other- 
wise he informed him the government would deal vigorously 
with him. Sobrier obeyed, but only partially. We shall en- 
counter him again in the e%’ents of the 15th of May. 

Lamartine maintained open communication with ilie most 
influential men and most popular speakers connected with the 
various active parties and democratic clubs of Paris and the 
faubourgs. He received them in his own house, and by rea- 
soning endeavoured to bring right conviction to the minds of 
the principal leaders of the poj)ulou8 districts of the Bastille, 
the faubourg Saint Marceau, and the faubourg Saint An- 
toine. He fi^ujucntly spent whole nights in unreserved con- 
versation with these men relative to the situation of the 
republic abroad and at homo, and in discussing those urgent 
questions of political ccormniy which then furnished texts for 
}>opular discontent and excitement. He sometimes found 
these men rebellious, but more frequently accessible to rea- 
soning and advice. He invariably succeeded in convincing 
them of the policy of not distracting the republic by civil 
dissensions, which would defeat all the plans of social pro- 
gress they might have conceived for the future ; and he per- 
suaded them to oj)pose the dictatorship) of parties, and to 
the people until they should l>e subjected to their own sove- 
reignty in the National Assembly, 

These men, moved by the sincere and frequently impas- 
sioned language of Lamartine, pursued with sincerity the line 
of conduct he recommended, retaining their own opinions on 
certain points under discussion, but concurring with him in 
all essential questions. From time to time t^ey gave him 
information on the state of popular feeling in their respective* 
districts. This open-hearted police, or rather these continu- 
ous and candid negotiations between one of the heads of the 
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man of good family, of stadious babits, and bon^t prineiples f 
bnt he wae too fanatical a disciple of the subverting innova- 
tions projected in the systems of the socialists- He followed 
Blanqni as the most radical of the revolutionists, but he ex- 
ercised an influence over his leader by his supei^or intelli- 
gence. Lamartine, who thoroughly sounded his mind, was 
convinced that he was free from any thought of crime, vice, 
or prejudice, incompatible with the conservative and pro- 
gressive social order which should be guaranteed by a well- 
directed republican government. He felt assured that this 
young man, who was misplaced among the factious parties, 
with which he was associated, might be rendered serviceable 
to the republic ; and he resolved to think of him, when the 
right opportunity presented itself. He afterwards learned 
that De Flotte, though not implicated in the insurrection of 
the 15th of May, had been arrested under the prejudice 
created by his connection with Blanqui, and that he was 
languishing in prison. He interceded in his behalf. Through 
the medium of De Flottc, Lamartine intimated to Blanqui his 
I’eadiiiess to see him, adding that he hiiiixsclf would receive 
him with no unfriendly feelings, and that their interview might 
perhaps prove of service to the republic. 

Blanqui was at this time viewed with suspicion both by 
the government and the extreme parties. The clubs which 
he ruled by his violence aud his talent envied him, and the 
partisans of dictatorship, who beheld in him a rival or an 
avenger, feared him. They all marked him out for public 
opinion as the only dangerous mover of faction, in order that 
they might bo the better enabled to conceal their own fac- 
tions movements under the shadow of his. Blanqui, on his 
part, detested these men, who, he knew, were attempting to 
stigmatixo his honour. He kept aloof from them, and endea- 
voured to go beyond fcliom in radicalism, that he might sur- 
pass them in popularity. He charged them with motives of 
selfish ambition, and alleged that tiiey were merely attempting 
to dupe the people. Every evening tljc echo of his voice 
made ihom tremble; for they know that Blanqui had among 
his followers several fanatics ca})able of avenging bim by the 
poniard or the pistol. This sinister reputation of Blanqui 
was a phantom which incessantly hovered between them aud 
their ambition ; consequently th^ most alarming rumours rela- 
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tire to Blanqni and his party were incessantly cirenjated^ * 
though those who ^re currency to these rumours put hut 
little faith in their truth* Blanqui was> in short, a sort of 
imaginary Catiline* Now it was stated that he intended to 
lay siege to the government at the Buxemhourg, and during the 
night to lodge it in Vincennes now that it wae his intention 
to set fire to Paris, and, profiting by the tumult, to proclaim 
his own tyranny in the name of the people ; — at another time, 
he and a party of his accomplices wore to surprise the hotel 
of the minister for foreign afiairs, and to assassinate liamartiae* 
The credulous populace whispered those rumours from mouth 
to mouth, but Lamartine put no faith in them* He regretted 
the shameful declarations in which that little faction indulged, 
but he was in no degree alarmed by the charges of treason, 
and threats of death which were nightly echoed through the 
club. He well knew that the danger to which the govern-f 
ment and France might bo exposed was to be apprehended 
from factions held in less discredit than that in which Blanqui 
took the lead. He indeed felt some hope that the really 
powerless faction of that open-mouthed conspirator might 
have the effect of counteracting and intimidating other fee- 
tions, in other clubs, and in other parties. Lamartine, whose 
colleagues were unable to comprehend his motives, had on 
several occasions opposed the suggestion that Caussidiere 
should order the arrest of Blanqui ; and yet this new tribune 
was launching his thunderbolts over all Paris, and the 
public mind was kept in a ferment by the fearful notoriety of 
Blanqui. 

About six o’clock one morning about the end of March 
or the beginning of April, a man, presenting almost proletarian 
appearance, accompanied by two or three other strangers of 
suspicious aspect, entered the court of the hotel of foreign 
affairs. This man gave Lis name, and requested to see the 
minister. Lamartine bad just risen, and tho weather being 
warm, he had sat down to write in his chamber without 
having quite finished dressing. Blanqui s name was announced. 
He immediately ordered him to be admitted, and advancing to 
meet him^ with outstretched hand and uncovered breast, he 
said, with a smile, “Well, Monsieur Blanqui, have you come 
to stab me ? The hour is propitious, and the opportunity 
" favourable. Behold ! I wear no cuirass. ” 
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Bku^ui having, at Lamartl^e^s request, tahen a seat oppo^ 
site to km, he thus oontanued, ^ Let us now spealc senpusly. } 
have much wisiied to see mi you yourself have oonsekited 
t6 converse with me. This perhaps betokens that our ideas 
the subject of the republic are not so irreconcilable as appear** 
anoes nuthiuking persons to imagine. Let us then discuss 
the matter fully. I will without reserve disclose to you all my 
ideas, as a man who wishes to conceal nothing even from his 
enemies. You will see whether my political horizon is suffi- 
ciently estpausive and luminous to afford to all the friends of 
democracy free scope for their legitimate action and their 
legitimate views of progress. I beg you will interrupt me 
whenever objections may occur to your mind, and I will ex- 
plain what may appear to you obscure.** 

Lamartine then unfolded to Blanqui his ideas of a republic, 
such as he conceived was fitted to a continental nation, long 
inured to the monarchical yoke, and in which socialist pro- 
blems, arising out of industry, luxury, nnd poverty, had, during 
fifteen years, agitated the sub-strata of society. He pointed 
out the guarantee to be given to property, and the aid to be 
extended to institutions for the benefit of the predetaries. He 
went to the utmost extent of his conceptions, but not further 
than common ^sense and practicability warranted, hnd the result 
was a very strong government, responding to the will of the 
whole nation, and therefore irresistible. He proved the danger 
of war both as regarded the democratic principle and French 
nationality. He declared himself the inflexible enemy of every 
faction desirous of monopolizing the government by dictator- 
ship, of desecrating it by bloodshed, or of distracting it by 
anarchy. He professed the absolute dogma of the sovereignty 
of the nation, in opposition to the tyranny of a single class, 
even though that class should usurp the name of the people. 
He declared his abhorrence of all ambitious corrupters of that 
people, and his pity for the sophists, who were lulling them in 
chimerical dreams, from which they would awaken to be 
plunged in despair. 

Whilst all this was uttered, Blanqni listened without ofier- 
iugany interruption, and his ascetic and expressive countenance 
indicated profound attention. His deeply-set eye penetrated 
as it were the inmost soul of his interlocutor, and seemed to 
betray the design of persuading or deceiving. He wm too keen 





observer ndt ta pei^iv^e that the language^ the logics, $kA 
maaner of Lamartine e^l bespoke eineeiitr. Be m4e ao fat)- 
damental .obleoiioa to the ideae which had jiiet been devieloped. 
He even epoke ip <a tone of ironical disdain of the men who 
set themselves np to be the prophets of socialism and ter- 
rorism, observing that he admitt^ their theories onlyas theories 
and tendencies, and that any immediate and practical realisa* 
tion of them was impossible, without the guarantee of pro^ 
perty and established rights. 

Referring to the government, he readily admitted the ne- 
cessity of resorting to measures of force for the repression of 
anarchy; and he candidly avowed that it was incumbent 
on Lamartine to discourage the ambitious and turbulent 
partisans of dictatorship, by insisting on the convocation of 
the National Assembly. Indeed, he did not hesitate to speak 
in the same tone to his club, and to recommend the re- 
tractation of the factious protests which had been put forth 
against the elections. 

This political dialogue having fully answered the end de- 
sired, which was to gain concurrence for the convocation of 
the Assembly, and the promise of opposition to dictatorial 
attempts, Lamartine turaod the conversf^tion to familiar 
topics, Blanqui then seemed to pour into his discourse the 
feelings of a lacerated heart ; — heart which, having been 
hardened by persecution, now expanded, and overflowed in 
an intimacy of chance. He related to Lamartine the story 
of his life, which had been one long conspiracy against go- 
vernments, He told him of his love for a woman whom 
captivity could not separate from him, but who had died of a 
broken heart, caused by his misfortunes. He described his 
long imprisonments, his solitary reflections, his aspirations to 
^ God ; and he spoke of his anti-sanguinary instincts, whilst he 
admitted his almost uncontrollable passion for plotting. This 
passion,, which was now identified with his nature, had been 
contracted in the conspiracies into wliicli he bad entered 
early in life. His manner was simple, natural, and digni- 
fied, and was sometimes even marked by a touch of gentle- 
ness. Lamartine recognized in this conspirator the sort of 
talent and tact which Vould peculiarly fit liim for diplomatic 
• negotiation, if he could prevail on himself to bend his inde- 
pendence to the yoke of a government. Ke inquired M'ho- 
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ther Bbktiqm would be wilUiig to serve tbe republican ^vertin 
uieUt, at borne or abroad^ in aumuner con^steutly withbisown 
viewe ; and he asked him whether the part of an eternal eon- 
demuer and assailer of the institutions of his country was 
not at once onerous, ungracious, and useless in itself^ as well as 
injurious to the republic ? Blanqui admitted that it was ; and 
he did not show himself very averse to the idea ot serving 
abroad, a government whose views he could share, and 
whose ministers he could respect. After a conversation of 
several hours' duration, Blanqui and Lamartine separated, in 
appearance satisfied with each other, and ready to meet again, 
should circumstances suggest the expediency of their holding 
further interviews. 

From that day forward Lamartine regularly kept up 
honest and sincere communication with the different parties 
who were contending for the government of the nation. He 
constantly influenced them in one direction only a direo* 
tion tending to promote the convocation of tbe National As- 
sembly, and its acceptance by the people of Paris. Having 
assured biraself that tlie leaders of the various factions could 
eo-operate with him in furtherance of that object, the only 
difficult task that remained for him and his colleagues was to 
keep a vigilant eye on any seditious manifestations, which 
might submerge the government, or take it by surprise. 

There was, hourly, impending danger. The mobile guard 
as yet counted only a few battalions, and they were unpro- 
vided with uniforms. The delegates of the Luxembourg 
beheld with dissatisfaction the levying of that guard, and 
raised up a thousand obstacles to impede the equipment of 
the men. General Duvivier naturally became impatient 
at these delays ; for he could maintain order and duty among 
his troops only by dint of encouragements and indulgences. « 
The national guard, aided by the activity of their general, 
Guimard, bad clothed, armed, and organised themed ves 
into a corps amounting lo ono hundred and ninety thousand 
men ; and they were preparing to appoint their officers. 
Still, however, this corps had no real or practical existence ; 
for the government, very properly, would not call it into ser- 
vice until it should he furnished with uniforms, lesit the 
contrast exhibited by the poverty of some, and the military 
splendour of others, might, here and there, give rise to aria* 
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^ tocratio dmaions whete it wbs desirable to create 
fSact unity of feeling as 'well as of action* I^be foreign 
refugees in Pam were increasiiig both in numbers and 
in boldness. They aimed at coercing tlie gorernment, 
and taking tbe war of force into tbeir own bands^ and to 
carry it into tbeir own countriefi^ beaded hy tbe Preneb flag. 
The Belgians^ espedally, besieged with tbeir imi)ortai!ities 
tbe minister for foreign aflairs and tbe minister of the interior. 
Tbe government was firmly resolved to withhold all such con- 
currence, which was alike inconsistent with policy and good 
&itb, but it could exercise only a moral authority in opposi- 
tion to their enlistments and plans of invasion. 

The minister for foreign aflairs had several times defeated 
the plots of these Belgians, and had prevailed on the prince 
de Ligne to make them return to their countiy. Some hun- 
dreds of them had in consequence quitted Paris, but two or 
three thousand of them still remained, dispersed about the 
capital as well as in different parts of the d6partemeut du 
Nord. It appeared that, wearied by importunities and re- 
proaches, some individuals connected with the government, but 
acting without its cognizance or sanction, had allowed them- 
selves to be worked upon by the refugees. These persons bad 
furnished them with the means of proceeding to Belgium, by 
preparing ammunition-waggons for their use on the extreme 
frontier of h^rauce. On aixiving at Lille, the Belgian 
column demanded arms from (general N^grier, who, having 
been warned by Lamartine, refused to supply them. Whilst 
this was passing in Lille, Lamartine, being informed of the plot, 
wrote officially to the minister of the interior, desiring that he 
would emjdoyall his agents to opjiose the refugees in tbeir pre- 
parations for the invasion of Belgium. The minister of the in - 
terior obeyed, and transmitted orders tothatefieetto the frontier. 

The government commissaiy at Lille, who at first probably 
supposed he was acting conformably with the views of the 
government by favouring the arming of the refugees, imme- 
diately desisted, and endeavoured to render the return of the 
Belgians to their native country inoflensive. The Belgians, 
finding that they had been joined by two or three pupils of tbe 
Polytechnic School, who had brought with them some wag- 
• gons filled with muskets, believed the French government 
to be conniving at their plot. They crossed the Belgian 
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Cro&tiiHr witb anna in thm bands, and weie feoeived hy a, 
round of musketry by the kin^^'s troops, upon which they 
fled back into France, raising cries of treason* These cries 
found their way to Pari^ where they excited the German and 
Pcdish refugees, and raised commotion in the clubs* This is 
what was c^led at the tim^the inmion of 
from the name of the village at which the encounter took 
place. There was, however, no treason in the matter, 
though there was some intelligence between certain democrats 
and the Belgian refugees. Counter orders, promptly and 
firmly issued by the government, had revoked orders given W 
secret agents. The foreign powers reasonably complained ; 
but their complaints were made in a tone of moderation^ and 
they could not but acknowledge the good faith and even 
the energy of the repressive measures adopted by the minister 
for foreign affairs. 

Similar attempts were made to muster hostile bands at 
Strasbourg and on the banks of the Rhine, in sf>ite of the 
incessant resistance of the F reuch government. At length an 
expedition of Savoyard volunteers departed from Lyons, 
crossed the Rhone, and, advancing on Chambery, took that 
place by surprise and made themselves masters of it. They 
were, however, expelled on the following day by a sponta- 
neous rising of the mountaineers. M. Emanuel Arago, who 
was with difliculty holding in check the industrial anarchy of 
Lyons, wrote to Lamartine informing him of the band of 
conspirators he had to o])pose, bpt whom he could. not subdue 
without armed force. M. Ledru Rollin, acting on informa- 
tion he received from the minister for foreign affairs, de- 
spatched to Lyons commissioners with orders immediately to 
dissolve these niusLerings ci armed men. Larraartine pro- 
posed the aid of the army of the Alps for the re-establishment 
of order at Chambery, and to defeat the attempts of the 
refugees and the French to violate Savoyan nationality. Her 
governmeot was as much a stranger to that violation as itho 
preceding government had been to the inyasiou of Savoy by 
the Italians. A proclamation was published, ordering ail 
the refugees to withdraw from the frontiers. Lamartine and 
the minister of the interior made arrangements together for 
effecting the dissolution of these armed gatherings. Con-* 
sideiable sums were employed by M. Floeon for the purpose 
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.of disperstng these multitudes of refugeeii^ bj giring tlieni 
•ttooour end the meens of returning to their homes. 

But Uie most active still remained in Paris, These were 
the Poles, a class of refugees who may be Said to be the 
leaTen of Europe, and who constitute the revolutionary army of 
the continent. The Poles are an brave on the Beld of battle 
aa they aiB 1;urbulent in civil discord. They find themselves 
at home in every county in which they can keep up agita- 
tion ; ahd they agitated Paris, and menaced the government. 
Acclimated by national hospitality, supported by French 
committees, surrounded by indefatigable protectors, such as 
MM. de Montalembert and Vavin, ever ready to defend tbeir 
rights in opposition to power, the Polish refugees presented 
not the least formidable of the many embarrassments which 
involved the position of the minister for foreign afi^irs. 
Polish brigades, paid by France, had been opened for their 
enrolment. This was going to the utmost verge of the law of 
nations. To declare war against Prussia, Austria, and Bussia, 
on behalf of the Poles, would indeed have been entering on a 
crusade to win a sepulchre. By refusing to make this decla- 
ration of war, the provisional government exposed itself to un- 
popularity and to seditious plots in favour of the-Poles. These 
refugees had a voice in every club, a shout in every disturb- 
ance, and a hand in ^very act of popular violence. They openly 
enlisted synjpathy in the national workshops, and they boldly 
announced Polish manifestations for the purpose of intimi- 
dating the government. Tlie more sensible portion of their 
countrymen sought to restrain them, but in vain ; and French 
demagogues made use of the name of Poland for the purpose 
of stirring up excitement in France. Lamartine, who kept 
an attentive eyo on their agitations, was annoyed to find that 
there was more difficulty in controlling these guests of France 
than in ruling France herself. 

One evening, after, he had returned home, worn out by 
the struggle which daily occurred at the Hotel de Ville,' and 
when he counted on snatching a few hours' sleep, a thing so 
rare to him at that time, he was informed that a numerous 
deputation of Poles desired to have an interview with him. 
These Poles were members of some democratic club or other, 
* w^hich claimed for itself the right of representing the whole 
Polish nation* This was the pretension of each one of the 
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five or BIX hostile parties into which the Polish refugees were 
divided ; for even in a foreign land they were anarchical 
among themselves, and antipathetic one to another. The 
deputation was ushered into the cabinet of the minister for 
foreign affairs, and they ranged themselves before* Lamartine 
in two separate groups. One of their orators addressed the 
minister in a speech in which there was nothing objeetionable 
..except that its tone was somewhat too imi>eriotts for a colony 

foreigners. Lamartine was preparing to reply with the 
^ respect due to expatriation and misfortune, when he was 
stopped by exclamations from the other group, who protested 
against the moderation of the address. 

Another speaker, who with furious gesticulations stepped 
forward from the ranks of the dissatisfied party, insolently 
apostrophized the minister, and, in his person, the French 
nation. He read a seditious speech, which concluded by 
informing Lamartine that the Poles possessed greater autho- 
rity in Paris than he did ; that they would call the govern- 
ment to account ; that forty thousand men belonging to the 
national workshops hatl enrolled themselves to join them; 
that all were to march together on the H6tel de Ville, and it 
the government refused to yield, they would be found suffi- 
ciently strong to overthrow it. 

On hearing the government thus menaced, and the dignity 
of the nation insulted, Lamartine became irritated. He 
accepted the challenge offered to him, and contented himself 
with replying, that when France suffered her government to be 
overthrown by a handful of foreigners, who wished to dictate 
laws to her, then indeed France would be degraded even 
below the level of a nation wlio could not boast a country. 

A warm altercation ensued, accompanied by angry words 
and gesticulations. The first group sought to prevail on the 
noisy speakers in tue second group to listen to reason, but 
their efforts were unavailing. At length the rational and 
prudent members of the deputation, who were in the majority, 
interposed, appeased the factious orator who had first spoken, 
and^t length drew from him some apologies. The deputa- 
tion agreed to adjourn their proceedings until the following 
day, and then to assemble at the H6tel de Ville. On tbeii 
departure, Lamartine observed to them, that if the deputation 
should degenerate into a manifestation, and if they should 
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.luring a eingle Frenokman in their tnii% they should ao 
longer be treated as the guests, but as tl^e disturbers of 
France^ 

Acoordinglv, on the following day, they made theirappear** 
anee on the Flaee de Gr^ye in a numerous body, but with" a 
peaceful and , deeoioua bearing. .France and Europe anxiously 
awaited the reply which Lamartine would return to them, for on 
that reply rested the question of peace or war for the whole 
continent The minister addressed them in the followingspeech, 
as reported by the short^hand writers of the Moniteur : — 

“ Poles,— the French republic receives as a happy augury 
the homage of your adhesion and of your gratitude for its 
hospitality. I need not tell you what are the sentiments che- 
rished by tho republic for the sons of Poland. The voice of 
France has given you assumnce of those sentiments year after 
year, even though that voice was repressed by the monarchy. 
The republic has a voice still more free and sympathetic. It 
will repeat to you those fraternal sentiments, and will give yon ^ 
proofs of them in every way compatible with the policy of 
justice, moderation, and peace, which the republic has pro- 
claimed to the world- 

“ Yes, since your last disasters, since the s^ord has effaced 
from the map of nations those last protestations of your 
existence, as the vestige or as the germ of a nation, Poland 
has not only been a reproach, she has been a living remorse in 
the midst of Europe. 

“ France will repay what she owes you : of that rest as- 
sured ; for the hearts of thirty-six millions of Frenchmen are 
pledged to yon. Only leave to Franco what belongs to her 
exclusively, viz., the time and the manner which Providence 
may determine as most proper for restoring you, without aggres- 
sion and without the effusion of human blood, to the place which 
belongs to you under the light of the sun and in the catalogue 
of nations. 

You kn9W the principles which the provisional govern- 
ment has invariably adopted in its foreign policy. If you do 
not know them, I will now explain tlmm. 

The republic is republican doubtless ; as such it has loudly 
proclaimed itself to the w^orld. But the republic is not at war, 
either openly or secretly, with any existing nations or govern- 
ments, whilst those nations and governments do not, on their 
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part) dddare war again^ tlie republic. The provisieiml goTem^ 
ment wiQ not therefore commit) nor willingly buffer to be Ooiii* 
milted) any aot^of aggression or violence against the Germanic 
aationa Those nations are Uiemedves at the pmsent time 
labouring to modify their internal i^stem of confeaerarinn, and 
to create unity and establish |tt8tice among the pti^ons who 
daim to be included in that system. It would be nothing 
short of madness or treason to the liberty of the world to 
disturb those efforts by warlike demonstration) or to transform 
into hostility^ suspicion, or hatred, the liberative tendency 
which approximates them in feeling to us and to you. . 

^ And what moment do you ask us to choose for this vio- 
lation of policy and liberty ? Is the treaty of Piinits mili- 
tating against us? Is the coalition of absolute sovereigns 
drawn up in hostile array on our frontiers and on yours ?, 
Nothing of the sort ! On the contrary, every courier brings 
us the victorious acclamations of nations who sanction our 
principles and who fortify our cause, precisely because we 
have declared that those principles hind ns to respect the 
rights, the poj)ular will, the forms of government, and the 
territorial possessions of all nations. Has then the policy 
of the provisioual government been attended abroad by such 
unfavourable results that we should be forced to change it, and 
to present ourselves on the frontiers of neighbouring coun- 
tries armed with bayonets, instead of ofiering assurances of 
liberty and peace ? 

“ No ; this policy, at onc^ firm and pacific, has succeeded 
.too well to cause the republic to change it until the time 
shall arrive when the foreign powers themselves may oblige 
her to alter it ! Look at Belgium, at Switzerland, at 
Italy ! — Look at the whole of Southern Germany ! — Look at 
Vienna, at Berlin ! — What would you wish more ? The 
very p<iBsessors of ycur territories have opened for you the 
road to your countiy, and invite you to reconstruct its foun- 
dation peacefully. Be not unthankful to God ! nor unjust to 
the republic or to us ! The sympathetic nations of Germany, 
and the king of Prussia himself, are opening the gates of 
their citadels to your martyrs and your exiles, ^Cracow 
is enfranchised,— the graml duchy of Posen once more annexed 
to Poland — these are the anus with which we have fur- 
nished you in one montb^s duration of our policy. 
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•“Do not mk for othora! The pTotieional gOTOmuient 
’Wll not suffer the policy it is now pursuing to be changed by 
a foreign ne^on, however much that nation may oommand 
our syrapaAbies. We love Poland; we lovel^y; we love 
ail oppressed nations ; but we love France still more ; and 
we have« at this moment, the i^sponsibility of her destiniesi 
and ^ssibly those of Europe. 

^^Ihis responsibility we will resign into no other hands 
than those of the nation itself ! Put your trust, then, in 
France ; put your trust in the future ; put your trust in the 
thirty days just past, during which French democracy has 
gained more ground than could have been won by &irty 
pitched battles. Disturb not, cither by armed hostility or 
agitation, which would recoil to the injury of our common 
cause, the work which Providence has accomplished, with no 
arms save human intelligence, for the regeneration of naldons 
and the fraternity of mankind. 

As Poles, you have spoken well ; and it is our duty to 
speak as Frenchmen. Both of us have our respective duties 
and feelingf As Poles, you may be justly impatient to fly 
to the land of your fathers, and to answer the appeal which 
that part of Poland already free has made tjj^her generous 
sons. Those sentiments we cannot but applaud, and we will 
provide, as you desire, pacific means of aiding the Poles to 
return to their country, and to rejoice in the dawn of Polish 
independence at Posen. 

‘‘ For our own parts, as Frenchmen, we have not merely 
to consider Poland ; we have to consider the universality of 
European policy in every quarter in its connection with 
France, and with all the interests of liberty, of which the 
republic is tbe second, and we hope the most glorious and the 
last explosion in Europe. The serious importance of those 
interests, and of the resolutions they may call for, withholds 
the republic from resigning into the hands of any nation, or 
of any party in a nation, however sacred its cause., the re- 
sponsibility and the liberty of adopting those resolutions. 

The policy in reference to Poland, which we were en- 
joined to follow under the monarchy, is not the policy 
which the republic requires us to pursue. The lauguaj^ 
which the republic has addressed to the world she will 
remain faithfnl to ; she will not allow it to be said by any 
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<m.^artb, ‘ Your wor4B h^er© are at Variance with your 

acta there r 

“ The republic ou^t not, and will not^ alkw its acta to 
.^ntradiot its words; it wishes to have its proidsea respected, 
abd therefore will not break them. What has the republic 
said iu its manifeato to tiys powers ? It said, turning a 
thought to Poland ; * Whenever it shall appear that Providence 
has marked the hour for the resurrection of a nationalitj un^ 
justly obliterated from the map of nations, we will fly to its 
aid ; but we justly reserve to France the privilege which 
belongs exclusively to her ; viz. that of determining the time 
for rendering justice to the cause, and of choosing what she 
may deem the most proper means of interference** 

“ These means we have already chosen ; we have de- 
termined that they shall be pacific. France and Europe 
may now see whether these pacific measures have deceived 
us, and whether they deceive you. 

In the space of thirty-one days, the natural results of 
this system of peace and fraternity, declared to foreign 
nations and governments, have done more for the cause of 
France and liberty, and for the cause of Poland herself, than 
could have b^n gained by ten battles, accompanied by tor- 
rents of bloodshed. 

Think of the spontaneous po|uilar explosions, and the 
constitutions in Vienna, Berlin, Italy, Milan, Genoa, Southern 
Germany, and Munich ! Think of your own frontiers, at 
length opened to you amidst the acclamations of Germany, 
which is rising in new forms of life, fostered by the inviola- 
bility with which we have invested her governments and her 
territories ! All this is the work of the republic ; thanks to 
her system of respect for liberty and for human blood ! Rest 
assured, that we sliall not retrograde into any other system ! 
The disinterested end at which we aim is more easily attain- 
able by a straightforward course than by winding through 
the crooked paths of diplomacy. Seek not, therefore, to lead 
us out of that direct course. There is something which 
restrains, whilst at the same time it elevates, our love for 
Poland ;<-*it is our reason ! Let us listen to that monitor, in 
complete liberty of thought ; and be assured, that in that 
thought there is no separation of the two nations, whose blood 
has so often intermingled on the field of battle. 
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« Obt fldicitmie in your behalf like our i^ill 

extend as fair as wr frontiers, and our eyes will follow you 
into your county. Thither carry with^ybn our wishes 
for Sie pros|>erity of the re^neration now dawning for yon 
even in Prussia, in whose capital the bann^ of Pokad wares. 
For tbo asylum whieh France has afforded you sbe seeks no 
other reward than the amelioration of your national destiny 
and the reeollections of the French name which you will carry 
with you. 

Forget not that it is to the republic you are indebted 
for the first steps you are about to take in the direction of your 
country.** 

This address had at once the effect of satisfying Europe and 
checking the impetuosity of the Polish refugees. 

England awaited with solicitude the reception which Lamar- 
tine might give to the Irish agitators, who had departed trim 
Dublin to demand succour and «,rms from the French republic. 
The old standing national hatred between France and England * 
favoured their cause. There were in France three parties, 
viz., the (kmagogues, the military, and the Catholic party, 
who united together to enforce the belief that the Irish insur- 
rection was identical with the'eause of liberty of the church, 
and of France. Lamartine was fully aware of the clamour 
which these three parties would raise against him, should he 
venture to withhold the concurrence of the republic in a civil 
war against England, Nevertheless, be did venture to do so, 
relying on the good faith of the republic. He did not consider 
it right to employ all weapons against a rival but friendly 
power, between whom and liberated Franco he wished to 
strengthen the bonds of union. To the address of the Irish 
delegates, Lan.artine replied ; — 

“ Citizens of Ireland, if we required another proof of the 
pacific influence of the proclamation of the great democratic 
principle — that new Christianity, whose light, blazing forth at 
the opportune moment, divides mankind, as ill time past, into 
pagans and Christians — we should find this proof of the all- 
powerful action of an idea in the visits which nations, or 
fiuctious of nations, are spontaneously making to republican 
France ! 

“ We are not surprised to see here to-day a portion of the 
Irish nation. Ireland well knows how greatly her destinies 
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lier sufie!^M%fi, and lier sucoessire progress ixt rel^ous liWty» 
constitutional unity and equality, with the other portions of tho 
United Kingdom,1iaye at times excited the interei^ of Europe * 
We said this, only a few days ago, to another deputation of year 
fellow^ citizens, and we w^ill repeat it to all the child^fe^ of the 
glorious isle of Erin, which by the genius of its inhabitants as 
well as by the vicissitudes of its history is at onoe.the poetry 
and the heroism of the nations of the North. 

Be assured, then, that you will find in France, under the 
republic, a return of all the sentiments you bring hither. Tell 
your fellow-citizens that the name of Ireland and the name of 
liberty courageously defended against privilege are identical 
in the mind of every French citizen. Tell them that the re- 
ciprocity they invoke, the hospitality they remember, will 
ever be proudly extended by the republic to the Irish people. 
Tell* them, above all things, that the French republic is not an 
aristocratic republic, in which liberty is the mere mask of pri- 
vilege, but that it is a republic embracing the whole of the 
people in the same privileges and the same benefits. 

As to other encouragement, it would not be fitting in us 
to give it, or in you to receive it. I have already made the 
same observatiqji in reference to Switzerland, to Germany, to 
Belgium, and to Italy. I repeat it in reference to everj’’ nation 
which has internal differences to settle with itself or with its 
government. When our blood docs not flow in the veins of a 
people, we are not permitted to meddle in their internal afifairs. 
We take no side 'in Ireland or elsewhere, save the side of 
justice, liberty, and national happiness. In time of peace we 
are not desirous of taking any share in the interests and pas- 
sions of foreign nations. Fi-auce wishes to keep herself free 
for the rights of all. 

We are at peace, and it is our wish to remain in sound 
relations of equality, not with this or that party in Great 
Britain, but with tbe whole of the British nation. We be- 
lieve the peace now existing to bo useful and honourable, 
not only to Great Britain and the French republic, but to the 
whole human race. We will not commit any act, we will 
not utter any word, we will not put forth any insinuation 
which may be at variance with those principles of the re- 
ciprocal inviolability of nations which we have proclaimed, 
and of which the continent is already reaping the fruits. 
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The 4^sed monarehy had tieatiee itad diploiMet!^ ; we 
have natioBS £>r dipbmatiets, and sympathies tor, treaties It 
Would be maduei^s to change this open and widen^read difdo^ ^ 
maoy for secret and. partial alliances with partieB> even with ^ 
parties the most legitimate, in neighbouring countries. We 
are not qualified, to judge of those parties so as to enable us 
to determine our preference for one or another. To declare 
ourselves friends to this or that party, would be to avow our- 
selves enemies to others. We wish not to be the enemies of 
any of ^our countrymen ; we wish, on the contrary, by the 
good faith of the republican word, to overcome the prejudices 
which have existed between our neighbours and ourselves. 

‘‘ This oourse, however unsatisfactory it may be to you, is 
enjoined on us by the Jaw of nations and by historical 
recollections. 

Do you know what it was that most irritated France, 
and most contributed to create animosily between France and 
England, during the last republic ? It was the civil war,^ 
countenanced, instigated, and paid by Pitt, on a part of our 
territory. It was the encouragement, the arms supplied to 
Frenchmen, as heroic as yourselves, in La Vend6e; but, 
iievertlicloss, Freiichnien fighting against Frenchmen. This 
was not honest warfare ; it was royalist propdgandism carried 
on against the republic by the shedding of French blood. In 
spite of all our efforts, this conduct is not yet quite oblite- 
rated from the memory of the nation : our imitation of that 
conduct shall not be the cause for renewing resentment 
between Great Britain and ourselves. We receive with 
gratitude the testimonials of amicable feeling offered by tbe 
different nations forming the great Britannic fascis. We 
pray that justice may bind still more closely the union 
of those nations, so that it may be more and more firmly 
based on equality. But whilst we proclaim with you and 
with all the sacred principle of fraternity, our conduct will 
be fraternal, like our principles and our sentiments.” 

The immense crowd which surrounded the Irish deputation 
received this address with shouts of “Vive la r6publique!” 
“Vivo Lamartine!” These, shouts enabled the delegates 
sufficiently to understand that the minister s refusal of their 
request, and the reasons on which that refusal was grounded, 
were more popular than even their cause. Accordingly they 
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did not oilge thoir suit, but v feigned to be sutisfied with tbe 
re^y tbfit hud be^ addressed to them. the following 
day the leaders of the deputation dined with the minister for 
foreign affairs, but merely as private individuals, and not a 
word was uttered in reference to the address or th^ answer 
to it. 


BOOK XIIL 

In the meantime the manifesto addressed by France to 
foreign govornnients and people was not without its effect 
upon the continent- The nations, now IranquiiJijEed as re* 
garded the ambition of the republic, yielded thmselvea to 
the natural direction of their inclination to liberty. The 
reaction of the revolutfon of Paris, thus explained, idjook the 
world in a greater degree than the cannons of Marengo or 
of Austerlitz. 

The first, and the most unexpected effect, was experienced 
at Vienna, upon the 14tli of March. Prince Metternicb, 
whose government had for a long period been a mere system 
of complaisant flattery to the wishes of the nobility, and to 
the superstitious bigotry of three women who surrounded an 
emperor in a state of perpetual childhood, was taken quite by 
surprise by the event. 

An unforeseen and irresistible insurrection carried away 
with it the priesthood, the court, the aristocracy, and the 
government. 

The imperial family abandone<l Vienna to revolution. The 
prince abandoned the monarc):y itself, and took refuge in the 
Tyrol. 

Upon the 18th of March, Berlin followed the example of 
Vienna. The king, ai the head of his troops, on the first 
day, resisted and triumphed. 

Astonished at hie Victory, and less embarrassed in conquer- 
ing than in governing, he gave up his sword again to the 
people whom he had vanquished. The Poles, on issuing from 
the prisons of Berlin, found themselves, on the 20th of March, 
masters of the monarchy. They urged the people to a re- 
public. The king, upon the advice of the sole minister who 
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. hftd presorred bis eooltiess of mmd, anticipated tins mOTc^ 
ment by a Macfciaveltau ig)eciee of flatteiy to the Oenaan 
genius. Ambitibus from neoessity, tbat niinister suddenly 
csaused tbe monareb to adopt the colottrs of the Goman 
union, which was the ardent desire of the middle i^nks of 
Germany. Frederick William Jihns regained popularity with 
the revolutionary mass of his people at the very moment 
when he ran the risk of losing his own crown. 

A second movement, still more democratic than the first, 
agitated Tienna some days after. The Poles were in this 
instance also the parties who, conjointly with the students, 
acoom|dished iti' The republic was the cry of this third revo- 
lution. It rent in twain the constitution granted by the 
emperor on the l^th of March, and appealed by universal suf- 
frage to a constituent assembly. Hungary, a nation of twenty , 
millions of men, weighed down by the yoke of Austria, pro- 
fited by the revolution at Vienna to attempt her own eman- 
cipation, and form herself into an independent government. 
This effort at emancipation, complicated by a civil war of 
races between the Croats and Hungarians, aroused the armed 
populations. Sometimes beaten back, sometimes menacing 
Austria, this war holds, to the present moment, the fate 
of Hungarian independence and the Austrian revolution in 
suspense. 

Beyond the Alps, Lombardy felt that the hour of her 
emancipation, which had been sounded at Paris, and repeated 
at Vienna the 1 4th of March, had arrived. Milan, her capital, 
rose in revolt upon the 20th of that month, and drove the 
Austrians far from her walls. 

Venice imitated her ; and, steeped in servitude, her peo- 
ple recovered the. heroism which had been asleep in tbe Jap 
of her ancient prosperity. 

At the beginning of April, the duchies of Parma and 
Modena drove ant their governments, which were little more 
than vice-royalties of Austria. These duchies proclaimed 
provisionally a republican form of government, until the lot 
of arms should decide upon the unity of northern Italy. 

Tuscany, anticipated in her desires by a popular and liberal 
.prince, bestowed a constitution on herself. Pome, initiated 
in liberty, and urged on to independence by a pope more rash 
than politic, boiling with impatient excitement, in turn waa 
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md held bac^ by him. Naples had a^toirted a . 
stiiotioa Irom her kiiig. The aMy st^ch to hiafi, 

aod combated the reptiblieaa ^attempts unw his obeEiniami. 
$Hty proclaimed her independence^ and shed her blood to 
seal it 

Finally, the king of Sardinia, Charles Albert, imitalang 
the king of Prussia, at the head of a hundred thousand men, 
reused the standard of the independence of Italy* The sub- 
sidieed ally, and almost the vassal of the policy of Austria, he 
profited by the reverses of that empire to march Upon Lom^ 
hardy. Hurried along by his wonted ambition, ujged on by 
his people, restrained by his anti-liberal principles, blamed by 
his court aud clergy, applauded and menaced at the sadhe 
time by the republicans, he threw himself, without foresight 
or proper consideration, into an abyss of inconsistencies^ faults, 
and difficulties. He thought to escape by conquest the in- 
fliction of a republic, but found only exile for himself and 
ruin for bis country. A good soldier, but a bad chief ; as a 
man, inconsistent ; as a prince, by turns revolutionary and 
persecuting, he was bom to be the passive and unfortunate 
instrument of every ruling party. He atoned by personal 
heroism for the deficiencies of his understanding and cha- 
racter. History will, at once, lament and honour him. 

The reports of each of the events, thus put together, 
arriving one by one at Paris, had one vajst acclamation of 
joy for its echo. The greatest danger for the republic was 
the fear of a coalition against her. Fear is cruel. Rais- 
ing the cry of treason, and preparing scaffolds, she paves 
the way for dictatorships, and bands over the govern- 
ment to extreme parties. Lamartine dreaded, above all, 
those panic terrors of coalitions which might seize upon 
France, and drive her to convulsions and blood. The suc- 
cessive violent agitations occurring in Europe, the dethron- 
ings, the emancipp^tions of the peo^e, which be had predicted 
to his colleagues and to the public, came, week after week, to 
fortify the system of peace which he had laid down. The hori- 
zon opened on every side. Democracy fraternized from the 
Danube to the Tiber. Public spirit at l^aris breathed nought 
but serenity and security. Fear was banished from even the 
most suspicious minds. A pretext was wanting to the most un- 
governable partisans of aggression connected with the govern- 
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meiit. The vary olubs loudly i^roelaimed tlie teoefits, ol 
pace. The^onfittoiitiai agents, whom the mioiitter of foreign 
affairf had sent to all the capitals of , Euisepe^ annouviced to 
him W every courier the ppular success of his diplomacy, 
inoffeueive to nations, irreproachable toward% ^vemtnents, 
but all-powerful in its results. 

All discussion upon the subject of foreign affairs had ceased, 
even in the very centre of the government. The minister 
directed, alone and undisputed, the destinies of the policy 
of the country. Fortune justified his designs. He never 
entered the council-chamber of the ministers Without bringing 
new and favourable prognostics, or new triumphs for the 
republic. His colleagues and he mutually congratulated one 
another. The melancholy forebodings felt with regard to the 
interior of the country were for a few moments dissipated by 
the encouraging perspective which met their eyes from 
abroad. 

“ Each time a courier reaches me," said he to the govern-' 
ment, “ and that I enter here to bring before you the subject of 
our foreign affairs, I present you with a fragment of Europe !" 
Europ, in fact, fell to pieces at the recoil of the republic 
established at Faris, for the very reason that the republic 
had been wise enough to olfer her iio violence. * 

The minister did not dissemble to himself that after this 
movement of decomposition, Europe would have one of vio- 
lence for the re-establislimeiit of the ancieirt monarchical order 
of things. He neither bclit'vcd, nor desired, that the different 
nations should pass, ill-prepared, and at the first bound, into 
republicanism. It vros sufficient for France that the spirit of 
the people by whom she was immediately surrounded should 
introduce itself by constitutional institutions into their own 
governments, iis the element of fraternity, solidity, and peace 
with France. Such were his real thoughts. Thus, his agents 
abroad had all, without ^ceptioii, formal instructions not to 
enter into any plot against the governments ; not to involve 
themselves in any republican mancDUvre, and not to excite 
any pe<)ple to insurrection, nor any prince to hostilities. He 
did not dcsiro to engage the republic, by any moral complicity 
whatever, in causes, or fortunes, which at a later period it 
would have to disavow. He pushed his scrupulousness on this 
score to the point of refusing to explain himself, by any sign 
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of bbmo OT onqouwi^emenf:, at the priod when King Charles 
Albert caused to be notified to mm his d^laration of wm 
agednst Austria. It was im|^08sible for the ) 3 ^igno)e^ 

the ambassador of that sovereign^ whom Lamartine saw daily« 
to know whetlierthis declaration was approved or disapproved 
by the French government If it approved it» it woujd 
have been to have taken a ^cit engagement to follow the 
course of events, and carry on an indirect war against Austria. 
Ji it blamed it, it would have been to discourage the attempt 
of Italy to achieve her own independence. lie preseorved 
silence, and limited himself to hastening the formation of the 
army of the Alps ; for whether it failed or succeeded, the 
war carried on by Piedmont against Austria would cause the 
.French army to pass the Alps, either to serve the purposes 
of action, or armed negotiation. This plan, in which was 
summed up the entire policy of Lamartine in Italy, was 
broken up after the events in June by the government which 
succeeded him. He is unacquainted with the necessities and 
motives of this the second government of the republic* IJe 
is not writing a criticism, but a history. 

Upon the ^de of Germany the provisional government 
had but one plan, — a respectful neutrality accompanied with 
good wishes towards every German power; the friendship 
of Germany, recovered at any price by the renunciation of 
all conquest and all interference in her affairs ; an army of 
two hundred thousand men, prepared in the space of six 
weeks, to hang upon the Rhine, and, if required, to pass it, in 
a disinterested spirit of assistance, upon the call of the Ger- 
man people, should Germany invite it against any effort 
of foreign oppresKsion. 

The whole policy, whether French, German, Hungarian, 
or Polish, turned on that point. Nothing has changed there. 
But, on the side of Italy, the opportunity of forming an 
Italian league has been lost. Mediation could only nave 
effect upon the other side of the Alps. French democracy, 
moreover, has nobody to accuse but itself for the failures of 
the provisional government in regard to Italy. It is the do- 
magogimand social risings of June which, doubtless, fettered 
the army of the Alps, under the command of General Ca- 
vaignac, and gave rise, as a necessary and fatal result, to the 
odious war engaged in by France against Romo* But fiance 
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mi Italy iwt allow themselves to h6 dii^ui^ited hyjjie 
miflundeyetatidii^ of goyeniments. Their treaty is wiitteyi 
hy the hand of imtare hemelf, 

Such^ at the commeocement of Apiil, was the sitaatioo of 
Franoe' w|th respeot to foreign statea England; recalled by 
the wise xitoderation of her government to sentiment) to a 
fediing of respect and admiration for a democracy 
restrained anarchy and war at the same time, had no prejUeat 
either for irritability or hostilities, and tha hew French re- 
public became popular at London. 

One man alonC) through all Great Britain, calumniated it 
in his words and writings. This was Lord Brougham, a man 
of an eminent but capricious and incongruous spirit A 
universal but 'superficial writer, a vigorous orator, but devoid 
of genius, him&elf the offspring of democracy, Lord Brougham 
affected the* posthumous part of Burke against a republic 
which had on its hands neither the blood of a queen, nor even 
that of a single citizen. His sarcasms recoiled upon him- 
self, for Lord Brougham, in imitation of Anacharsis Klootz, 
bad solicited the title of citizen of the French republic from 
the provisional government, ^ 

The parliament and Lord Palmerston showed themselves' 
penetrated with the sentiment of the inviolability of nations 
in their internal changes. They, as well as the British 
ambassador at Paris, Lord Normanby, evinced less political 
susceptibility at certain acts and words of the republic than 
they would perhaps to a firmly-seated monarchic govern- 
ment. It was evident that they made allowances for the 
difficult circumstances against which the provisional govern- 
ment was struggling for the p^ese^^'ation of peace. In their 
forbearance they allowed time to French policy to establisli 
itself, and to form its character, and in doing that, Lord 
Palmerston s government deserved well of humanity. Demo- 
cracies are prone to take umbrage. It was a task of difficulty 
to Lamartine also to dispel the remains of long-standing anti- 
British prejudices. A display of impatience on the part of 
Lord Palmerston would have compromised everything. It 
was the period of his political life when he was most states- 
man-like, because most forbearing and philosophical. 

The rising of Lombardy, and the first advantages gained 
by Charles Albert, the disturbances in Bohemia, the inde- 
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. pendence of Httngarj» tbo eoii7oca»tioii of ibe 4iQt of Frai^-* 
fort to establish we metaphysical pmciplo of Geman unity 
in a Oermanic confederation^ had so dismembered and em- 
bariassed Austria, that it« un-enconraged, to Fiat^ce 
and England the first oyertnres of conoession in Italy, of 
n nature to satisfy those tf o countries, as well as Sar- 
dinia, and all who aimed at the independence of the north of 
Italy. ^ 

A statesman, badly informed upon this point, H*. Thiers^ at 
a later period asserted at the tribune, when misinterpreting the 
foreign policy of the provisional government, that it had 
turned a deaf ear to these propositions. It is reverae that 
is true. Lamartine was too much the friend of peace and 
Italy to disregard propositions which, to a considerable extent, 
insured both peace and independence. The Austrian envoys 
voluntarily made him the judge of the offers which the cabinet 
of the emperor was disposed to make to Sardinia. The 
<(aestions in agitation were the abandonment of Lombardy 
and the duchies of Parma, the bestowal of a constitution 
upon Venice under the independent vioe-royalty of a prince 
of the house of Austria. Lamartine did not hesitate to 
acknowledge Jhat these propositions would contribute greatly 
to satisfy the legitimate ambition of Italy for enfraachise- 
ment, and he encouraged the Austrian (cabinet to negotiate 
upon such bases. These overtures were twice made to him 
semi-officially, and twice ho held the same language. Ho 
would have been neither statesman nor patriot if he had 
repulsed them. For the conclusion of such an arrangement 
j)ermitted the republic to restore one of its frontiers, which had 
been mutilated, after the buiid;ed days, by the second treaty 
of 1B15; and his thoughts were directed, though at a dis- 
tance, to this object. 

Within, France was calmly meditating upon the ap- 
proaching geneml elections. She canvassed the candidates 
without prejudice and without exclusion. The streets of 
Paris alone were- agitated. A people, tranquil but indolent, 
amounting in number to two or three hundred thousand souls, 
awaited its lot from the National Assembly. They refused to 
believe the republic to be definitively setUed, until it ^^had 
been adopted by the representative body of the people* 
Those motive forces of labour, confidence, and credit, could 
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only reriro Qn4or a settled gorerjraieEt Till eH iwsU 
ati noknoyii void. . , \ 

The tendencies of the dictatonal government vrere 
vocal ia the eyes of the population; . Contradiotofy symp«- 
toms were perceived. It was believed that there were violent 
dissensionei among its memb^. The immense majority of 
the nation was attached to the moderate men persoui^ed in a 
few names. The dreaded and turbulent minority of 
and of the clqbs of the departments, were attached to others. 
The hotel of the ministry of foreign affairs, and that of the 
ministry of the interior, were, it was said, tlie head^quarters 
of two opinions, which would before long enter into earned 
combat. This notion bad been to such a degree spread 
among the people, that several hundreds of armed citizens of 
the suburbs, and the interior of Paris, came, sometimes of their 
own accord and without the knowledge of Lamartine, to 
pass the nights under the court-yard gates, and on the fbotr" 
paths of the streets adjacent to his residence, to defend him* 
from being surprised or carried off. The ministry of the 
interior, as was said, had also its adherents and its forces ; 
the club of Barbds, the disciples of Louis Blanc and Albert, 
and the leaders of a species bf meeting, cal^d the Club oi 
Clubs, w^iich formed the centre of democratic agitation, 
assembled there. These men gave information to the 
minister of the interior of the movements which were in 
preparation in the subterranean regions of Paris ; they nego- 
tiated bofween every party to acquire a preponderating 
influence over them all, and even over the government. 

They generally employed this influence to appease the 
people; but they spoke in the name of the masses; they 
paraded their wants ; they made their moral authority of 
more power than the truth. Tliese members of the Club of 
Clubs came two or three times by deputation to the ministry 
of foreign affairs. Lamartine spoke to them with frankness, 
and encouraged them to put their trust iu the National As- 
sembly, He told them distinctly that he would listen to no 
proposal for prolonging the dictatorship ; that he bad on the 
24th of February devoted himself to the preservation of his 
country from anarchy, and by the establishment of the re- 
public to bestow a regular government upon F ranee ; but that 
when once the sovereignty of the people should be recovered 
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in the Kalaonikl Aeswhly^ bo sodiietioii or yielmiee ahoo!^ 
force him to take a goveromeat d* iaearroetioii* 

These mea appeared araKhoi actuated by good ioteutioue. 

Some, disorders of n^Wportancei but which lyere, p^- 
hape, capable of degeueratiug into scaudals aud coliiaiofifi, 
were^ At the oommencemeut of^epriug, a source of auuoyauoe 
to the peaceable citiseus of Paris. Such disorders had only 
the idleness of the workmen of Paris for their o^use, and 
the civil rejoicings for their pretext. These were the plaait^ 
ing of trees of liberty in all the squares, and in front of all 
th^ monuments of Paris. Bands of yagabonds and children 
went about the neighbouring villages to buy young poplar 
trees, and bringing them on their shoulders, planted tbeiUi 
at will, in different places; then firing off their muskets, 
they uttered loud cries, sometimes importuned the clergy 
to come and bestow a blessing on their trees, and levw^ 
some trifling and voluntary, but odious supplies^ upon the 
neighbouring houses, for the purpose of sprinkling the roots 
with wine. M. Arago, the minister of war, by the di^lay 
of an armed force, forbade these groups to assemble in the 
court of the ministry of marine. Caussididre did not ven- 
ture to use violence towards such tumultuary assemblage^ 
for fear of incrSising by attempting to repress them. These 
demonstrations had, by tlie ItJth of April, degenerated into 
a species of noisy mendicity which could no longer be 
tolerated. 

The repressive force, however, was not yet sufficiently nu- 
merous to be engaged in contention with these seditions move- 
ments of indigence, this gaiety of a people devoid of bread. 

The government, on two or three occoi>ioTis, was distressed by 
other symptoms of seditious movement of a more harassing 
character. 

On the occasion of a defeat experienced by Austria, a 
column of people, excited by some German refugees, assembled 
for the purpose of going to insult the ambassador of that 
power. Lamartine, being informed of the circumstance, and 
not having any repressive force at hand, trusted to the force 
of reason over the people alone. He went forth unattended, 
and for the space of two hours waited, like a sentinel, for 
the seditious gathering before the arnbassadoris door ; and in 
the mean time some adroit and persuasive agents, who had 
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been eomnm^ed by Min,eueceed^ in dmdingllie dl : 
tbe riotere to isenoanoe «o sl^afui nn a^insi tbe 

right of nations* They took another l^oeeedod to 

the Champ de Msn?a> inid from thenoe to )eninistry of the 
interior. The minister harangued them eloquenee and 
fijrmness. He muted, prinoipajly, in his speech, at iioinstating. 
the army in the hearts of the people of Paris, and preparing 
the return of the troops to the capital. 

To contrive this return, patiently and prudently, was tl^e 
principal thought, of M. Arago and the majority of the 
government. But it could only be founded upon the desire 
of the national guard itself. The army returning prematurely, 
before the susceptibilities of the people were extinguish^, 
would have been the inevitable signal of a shock from which 
would issue a second civil war. The return of the army 
began, however, to be keenly desired. The party of the 
Socialists and demagogues alone instilled alarm and prepared 
sedition at eaoli announcement of the return of the soldiers. 

The nearer the elections, fixed at first for the beginning of 
April, approached, the more the parties, which dreaded 
removal from their dictatorship, trembled and threatened in 
Paria The clubs, although influenced by tjie intelligence 
which Lamartine preserved with their principal directors, 
rebelled against their own chiefs, at the sole name of the 
sovereign assembly which was coming to close the mouths of 
all these volcanoes. 

Violent motions, anticipated seditions, declared resolutions 
of continuing armed, to watch and constiain the representa- 
tives, oaths exacted from the candidates for the rank of 
officer of the national guard, to march against the represen- 
tative assembly itself, should it disavow or betray the re- 
public, attested the repugnance of the revolution to recognize 
any other sovereignty than that of Paris. It appeared evi- 
dent that the capital would not yield without a shock the 
absolute and dictatorial power with which the revolution had 
invested it. . 

Even in the bosom of the government, opinions were 
divided, not upon the right of calling upon the definitive 
sovereignty of the nation, but with regard to tlie date to fix 
for the meeting of tbe Assembly at Paris. The majority 
wished to hasten the day of elections as much as nossible* the 
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minoritj seemed to hesitate to fit it. Petition from the 
woirkmen and delegates of the Iin^^haurg nearer ceased, 
under different pretexts, to demand the adjouminent of the 
elections. . Sometimes they wete'not sufficiently prepared for 
this new exercise of their rights as citisens *, sometimes they 
had not the necessary time for^the discussion of Tthe merits of 
their candidates; sometimes their inexperience in: electoral 
rights required the instruction afforded by their preparatory 
matings. Such pretexts, as vain as they were diversifieo, 
revealed the real motives of the resistanefe which lay concealed 
under such sophistries of adjournment. 

On another side the minister of the interior awaited com- 
plete reports from his commissioners in the departments, 
before deciding upon a definitive resolution in the government 
council. These reports arrived only one by one. Some of 
the commissioners sowed the seeds of alarm in their reports. 
They gave the name of reaction against the republic to the 
least liberty of opinion manifested in thoir provinces, and to 
the signs of independence or diss^itisfaction, often very legi- 
timate, against the omnipotence of their administration. The 
men who at Paris aspired to an indefinite prolongation of the 
dictatorship, armed themselves with these reports to raise the 
cry of treason against those who wished to restore to the 
nation a power, thus far prosperous and mild, but which 
might, if perpetuated, be changed into tyranny and anarchy. 
Upon both sides suspicions were awakened. The partisans 
of a deferred election suspected their adversaries of conspiring 
with the abettors of future restorations, and of preparing the 
shortest ways for the re-establishraent of the governments 
and men of the old. monarchies. The partisans of immediate 
election regarded thost^ of the opposite party as ambitious 
men, and as tlie upstarts of liberty, trembling at being de- 
prived of an linhoped-for power which fortune had lodged in 
their hands, and ready to declare themselves the solo guar- 
dians of the republic, in order to govern the country, and 
perhaps tear it to pieces, in its name. In fine, the leaders of 
the Socialist sects, and the chiefs of the industrial class, 
trembled to see their tribunes overthrown and their empire 
destroyed by the arrival of the representatives of the pro- 
vinces at Paris. This common unwillingness for the instal- 
lation of the national power seemed to draw Socialists and 
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^Ootiventiaiialistd oloiror togetW, two partis wfetO werO desiSned 
10 ui|ite at a later period, bat wbo, up to tlmt Wmei>^ f^t a 
mutual hatred eaeh other* The delibemtious of the 
government itself were affected by the influence of t!hese 
parties from without, whose spirit laboured hai4 to pene^ 
trate to\ them. They became rare, suspicious, short, 
and often angry. The majority was decided' to make thk 
questicui the text of the union, or of the dismemberment of the 
government A final day was fixed to take a last resoluiion 
on this point The sitting was long, but devoid of extreme 
violence. M. Ledru Rollin read an extract of the reports of his 
commissioners. He proved, upon evidence, by the dates, and 
by the nature of the preparatory operations to be accomplished, 
that the actual time necessary for their completion demanded 
seven or eight days beyond the term fixed by the first decree. 
It was unanimously acknowledged that it wasf necessaiy for 
the safety of the National Assembly to wait until the national 
guard should be organized, clothed, and armed, in order that 
tliis civic force might be able to environ the representatives of 
Franco with security and respect. It required a certain 
number of days for this remodelled national guard to be 
underarms. Easter-day, the 2^th of April,, appointed 
for the general elections, and the 4th of May for the 
opening of the National Assembly. This resolution, taken 
loyally and by common accord, dissipated many a doubt in 
mutually prejudiced minds, and calmed many a secret, lurk- 
ing irritation in the hearts of men. 

The majority of the goveniment saw that the minority 
was confounded with it, and delivered itself up, although, 
perhaps, with less confidence, yet with the same sincerity, 
to the country. From that day, men wdio had kept apart 
drew closer to each other. The majority had obtained 
its desire, for tho dictatorship was loyally abjured by all 
parties. 

Some casual differences were still to he remarked in the 
discourses and acts relating to 'the elections. A circular of 
the minister of the interior bet^anie the subject of discussion. 
Agreeing upon its spirit, they came to an accommodation 
upon the terms of it. A more revolutionary measure was 
* perseveringly demanded, not indeed by M. Ledru Rollin, but 
by the delegates of the Luxembourg and of the clubs of the 
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of PaviB. 'His laeasure ootieSeM m allowing. 
thOBe toeotiogs to soad t^o or ^ree emissatitHii^ chosen from, 
the different classes of the woihhieii of the ca{4tftV ^h 
def^tment,' to bO paid from the funds of the ioinist^ of the 
interior^ tinder the title of supplies to the TepuMie. These 
would amount to a sum of a hundred or a hundred and tw^entf 
thousand francs. M. Ledru Rollin refused to talce upon hi^ 
single responsibility the employment of so large a sum, unless 
ptoteoted by the formal consent of the council. The council 
authorized the measure and the expenditure. It recommended 
the minister to be scrupulously careful in the dbioice of his 
emissaries, to appoint only upright, honest, And moderate men, 
who should be examples and not agitator^ a.nd to limit their 
mission to the propagation of sound republican doctrines^ 
and technical information upon the exercise of their electoral 
rights. All admixture, even confidential, of those agents, 
in the name of the government, in the choice of the can- 
didates, was interdicted to them. On these conditions the 
measure was authorized. It was justified in the minds even 
of those opposed to it, and who foresaw its inconveniences, 
by the necessity of inducing the two hundred thousand work- 
men of P.'uys to accept voluntarily the term assigned to 
the elections. It was a concession to an emergency, a sacri- 
fice to concord. An insurrection of two hundred thousand 
workmen of Paris in favour of the postponement of the date of 
the elections would have cost more gold and caused more blood- 
shed. Such was the spirit of this concession. It was a fault. 
The minister of foreign affairs felt it when he consented to it. 
Some of these men scandalized opinion and morality by acts 
" and relations which were a stain upon their missions. But 
their mission, demanded by some, tolerated by others, recog- 
nized as necessary by all, had no other motive, no other 
object. Although unfortunate in its selection, this measure 
powerfully contributed to cause the elections to be accepted, 
as well as to hasten them. 

At this epoch Lamartine, 'foreseeing the inevitable agita- 
tions and military necessities which would arise after the 
meeting of the National Assembly, employed himself eame^ly 
and secretly with a more active organization of tlie armj, 
with bringing it nearer to Pai'is, and bestowing the command* 
of it upon a firm, popular, and republican chief. To restore 
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to tbe ifuay^ H was ueceegary 

tb lbe asi^gneil to it sWola l>e once a liio wHtatj' 

pbfession, |^8Se|we<i. d^ character agreeable toi the s^dierjr, 
and ft i>oli %ian above m suspicion of ^reason to the r^ifelic^ 
]y[. Arego^ minister of war and, minister ^of mp'ine at the 
fiwe time^ was equal to the ^rection oi^ these two gre^^ 
adminl^i^ticDS, hy the activity and extent of his intelligence* 
Thus far his name had served to extinguish the rivalries 
whi(di mi^t have arisen among tlie general officers, easily 
excited to jealousy by the preference given by the govern- 
ment to one over the rest. The name of a civilian neutral^ 
iaed the command of the army. M. Arago had been re* 
speoted by the military more as in the place of the law than 
as a mini^r. His impartial energy had re-established and 
maintained discipline. The array was recruited and obeyed 
as well as at any other epoch of our history ; but the assembly 
would soon open, and M. Arago would re-enter, perhaps, tlm 
ranks, of the representatives. The assembly would have need 
of a force at and around Paris, and it would require a minister 
camble at the same time of organizing and of %hting. 

Lamartine gave way to no illusion on the subject of the 
future. Pie knew from history that a governmenthaq/it its 
birth assaults for several years to sustain, and that The cradle 
of this government, whether republic or monarchy, requires 
the shadowing protection of bayonets. Democracy especially 
aims at being strong, and so much the stronger as it is the 
nearer to demagoguism. All the crimes of anarchy proceed 
from weakness. Socialism and pauperism, dangers peculiar 
to a civilization too industrial in its character, rendered the 
necessity of arming the republic efficaciously the more evident 
to all eyes. For this purpose Lamartine had been for a long 
period busied in ifae preparation of three measures. The first 
was the possession of an army, powerfully organized, and disposed 
over the territory in three great bodies, serving as a support to 
one another, and enabled by rapid and extended evolutions, 
not only to repress in this or tliat direction any insurrection 
Which might arise, but to manoeuvre on a grand scale through 
the whole extent of the French territory, upon bases fixed 
beforehand, as in the great civil wars of Home. Three 
• generals were lostined to command these three bodies of 
troops. One at Paris and its immediate radiug the other at 
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BoRrges and ttio neiglibotiriag pTOrinoea, tho tliitd fronfl^ 
Lyona to Maraeillea. 

The second idea was the jTomation of a teaerve of Areo 
hundred battalions of tiie ^&rde mobile of the departments, 
armed, disciplined, eqiiipp^ exercised, and orgauked^ 
remaining at their homes, §nd only emerging from them at 
the call of the council of the department, the prefect, or the 

f overnment, in sudden casOs of outbreaks or intestine trair, 
t w^s the anti-social and anti-anarehieal federation' pre- 
viously established, and made ready to be put in motion in 
the ^ bands of the departments. In case of defeat at Baiis, 
social order would acquire, independently of the army, three 
hundred thousand defenders, and could in eight days stifle a 
seditious movement under the walls of the capital. Instead of 
the revolutionary army of 1793, it was the republican army 
of 1848, everywhere protecting order, property, and the 
lives of the citizens, against terror and the dismemberment 
of the empire. In case of foreign war, these throe hundred 
battalions would serve to form a second line upon our fron- 
tiers and strong places, and would leave the rest of the army 
at liberty. 

FK’/illy, his last idea was to give to the republic and the 
National '"Assembly, as minister of war, a soldier and a re- 
publican, who would cause the republic to be beloved by the 
army, and enable the army to be received without distrust by 
the republic. 

The first of these prefects was already half accomplished 
by M. Arago and the government. The army would soon be 
raised to the amount of five hundred thousand men. The 
creation of three hundred battalions of the garde mobile of 
the departments had already been i^epeatodly mentioned by 
Lamartine to the council, in anticipation of the event of a 
foreign war. Lamartine was not ignorant that this measure 
revealed in its true light would have given umbrage to the radical 
party, whose evident aim was to suppress the army, in Paris 
especially, and to substitute for it the omnipotence of the 
social organization of the clubs and workmen ; an organiza- 
tion governed by the chiefs of the sects against the com- 
mercial classes, property, and the bourgeoisie. 

He adjourned then, several times,’ the formal proposition' 
of the measure ; but he entered into the subject of it, sepa- 
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lately, with soioe of his colleagues. After imjjressittg iheut 
^well with the idea, he prepared them to ^|K>seit theniselres 
to the government 

M. Flocol^ who after a protracted illness had just ^tv^ed 
to active life, and wlio possessed a quick perceptioii of ail 
which had reference to the power of the country, approving 
this measure^ undertook to bring it forward in conjunction 
with the minister of foreign affairs, under the form of a 
form^ and pressing proposition. The well-approved patriot- 
ism of this young member of the government, and the #a- 
eendancj of his energy over the radical party, discouoeited 
their objections. Lamartine supported him, as if this idea 
had been for him a sudden revelation of endangered patriot- 
ism. The decree was carried unaiiiiuously. Lamartine, on 
returning home, thus expressed himself to his friends If , 
xny decreo for raising these three hundred thousand men is 
put into execution, with activity, by the National Assembly, 
civil war is henceforth impossible, and society can receive 
no molestation for more than ten days." But a minister was 
requisite for the execution of this decree, and he believed that 
he Had found one in the person of General Eugene Cavaignac. 

General Cavaignac, the sun of a man of rovolut ionaj y and 
conventionalist renown, was Ihe'brotLor of one o?*^tBcyouiig 
precursors of the republic, another Carrel, whoso charactci, 
talent, and memory had caused him to be regarded as a saint 
by the party of the active democracy. 

This name was so popular among those who survived 
him, that it even reflected a portion of this feeling of rever- 
ence upon his brother. The second Cavaignac was serving 
in Africa, and the provisional government had, at its first 
sitting at the Hotel de Ville, nominated him governor-general. 
At a later period it had called him to Paris, and had offered 
him the post of minister of war. The general replied in 
somewhat arrogant terms to the government, and made suteh 
excessive conditions, that, wounded at this first ofler, it had 
renounced his services at the capital. 

Affairs were in this position, when Laimiirinc, always 
imbued with the thought of strengthening the National As- 
sembly by giving a military chief to the army, accidentally 
opening a journal, read a clear, brief, and republican declara- 
tion of faith, bearing the signature of Cavaignuc, Tliis was 
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9, latter £r<Qiii theyo^ug g^tol to the doetors of }ii$ 4opftrt^ 
meat) who bad ofiored to loaito him a oaadi^te to psf^mnt 
them in the National Aasembly. 

This tetter expressed with precision, atfd with remaiMbte 
honesty and boldness^ all that republicanism, otdier, liberty, 
ahd morality which waa accordinj^ to Lamartines oWn heartc 
It bad a great effect upon hh mind, and he resolved to make 
tivesy attempt to win Such a character, such opinions, 
and such a sword, ^ to the service of the assembly and ibhe 
government. He was not acquainted with the general, or 
his family ; bat learning that M. Flocon was on terms 
of intimacy with his mother, he requested His you^ col- 
league to introduce him to that lady, who, it Was saio, was 
as highly distinguished for her qualities of heart and mind 
as for her patriotism. He did not conceal from M, 
Flocon the object of the interview he solicked wHh Madame 
Cavaignac. M. Flocon pa.rticipated in the desire of the 
minister of foreign affairs to give a militaiy and republican 
chief to the army ; but was apprehensive that Madame 
Gavaignac, being already in mourning for her eldest son, 
would be unwilling to contribute to compromise life of the 
second, hy recalling him, at so stormy a period and for such 
periloub ‘employments, from a peaceful colony, and a climate 
necessary for the restoration of liis health.- Madame Ca- 
vaignac consented, notwithstanding, to receive the minister of 
foreign affairs. Lamartine found in a remote quarter, and 
in a modest apartment, furnished with aJl the signs of widow- 
hood, retirement, and piety, a female in mourning, of an ex- 
tremely thoughtful and expressive aspect, where sensibility 
and strength of mind contended in features of a grave and 
resigned character. He comprehended at the first glance 
how it was that the republicans had styled this woman 
the mother of the Gracchi. She had, in fact, in her ele- 
vation of character, in her simplicity, and in her accent, 
something of the antique, mingled with something Chris- 
tian. Under such a look as hers, freemen might indeed be 
nurtured. 

Her conversation did not belie her exterior. Lamartine 
had rarely met anything bearing analogy to it, unless in some ' 
celebrated women of the heroic stocks of Rome or Florence. 
The tenderness of a mother, the energy of a dtizen, echoed 
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ill tks inimly ac<?ent»‘of her voioe. Hs proceeded at on^ to 
'the ettfeject of tbe inteEryiew. He spoke to Mads^e.Ca'^ 
BBC of the repubtie> should it become feehK or be impeQ^ 
io6 far forward at its outset ; of the necessity of sutiJoundiug 
it with a degree of honest and moderate force, to Saye it Iknii 
the coBTulsioiis of feeble and spasmodic governments ; of the 
sacrifice which the establishment of free and democratic 
order demanded of every one, even of mothers tliemselves j 
and of tlio extreme desire which he had to see the army ap?* 
prcxaeh Paris under that republican guarantee which the 
name of her son would confer. Madame Cavaignae resisted, 
hut was sc^tened, not upon her own account, but for that of 
liberty, and she allowed herself, at last, to be vanquished. 

You demand of me/* said she, ‘‘ the greatest of sacri^ 
fioes ; but you demand it in the name of the most absolute 
of duties. What you ask is granted. I consent to be the 
medium for communicating your desires to my son ; I will 
immediately recount to him our conversation, and bring you 
his answer.” 

Some days after, the general himself replied to Lamartine. 
That answer was worthy the son of such a mother, and was 
without eageniess, as without weakness. It was that 

the general should request leave'of absence from tKe "govern- 
ment, and come to France. From this day the three principal 
subjects of provident forecast on the i)art of Lamartine, vi*. 
against foreign war, against civil ’war, and against anarchy at 
Paris, at the moment of tho meeting of the National As- 
sembly, appeared proviiled for ; and bo moved forward with 
more confidence towards the unknown future. 

But tins unknown future, for the space of several weeks, 
was yet full of problems and conspiracies. 

The nearer the termination of the dictatorship approached, 
the more the extreme parties, who felt that their reign was 
vanishing, strove violently to dispute it with tho nation. 
They shuddered at the sole name of the National Assembly. 
They loudly declared in their assemblies and clubs, sometimes 
that they would overthrow the majority of the government 
before the day of the elections ; sometimes that they would 
not permit the National Assembly to enter Paris, but as a 
» suspected representative body, held captive in the midst of 
a hedge of two hundred thousand destitute men, whose decrcoe 
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it would h^ve to '’promu}ga4je a® those of the peopbyOt elec 
subject themselres to theiT Violeuioe. 

Sinister and atrocious words escaped like the involuntary 
explosions of the feeling of revolt which was so deeply seated 
in the hearts of certain men. The discourses of the clubs and 
delegates of the Luxembourg became more bitter and signi*^ 
doative. Secret reports revealed to the govemniont the ox* 
istence of nocturnal meetings, in which tlie chiefs of the prin- 
cipal factions opposed to the opening of thb Assembly sought 
either to anticipate the day by a preconcerted movement, or 
to display such large anned revolutionary forces that the 
National Assembly would be a mere plaything of thsij* own. . 
The members of the -majority of the government were pointed 
out to the suspicion and resentment of a part of the people. 
Journals were distributed, which opened their columns to accuse 
them. Placards, in which they wei-e denounced to public 
indignation, were drawn np by German demagogues, and 
issued at night from suspected })resses, to in0ame the public 
spirit against the men who were determined to restore the repub- 
lic to the country. Some of these placards, directed expressly 
against Lamartine, wore posted up without the knowledge of 
bis c^jji viguc s by emissaries who abused their names and 
protection. Witnesses and confidants, indignant at such 
dangerous proceedings, in which they believed they saw brood- 
ing conspiracies, came by night to Lamartine to reveal them, 
but he placed in them no belief. Convinced of the truth of 
his adversaries, he considered that their course would be one 
of open contest, not of treason. 

There were, however, two distinct camps in the ^vemment, 
and around these were grouped different tendencies, opposite 
republican systems, and men 'insyrripathizing, suspicious, and 
violent. Such were able to direct, although irregularly, the 
will of their chiefs, to stimulate one against the other, to sow 
distrust and afterwards snares among them, and make use of 
their standard to create factions and lead them afterwards into 
extremities. 

The majority of the government were constantly besieged 
with alarming reports resi)ecting the conspiracies which were 
said to be framing against their safety. The place of meetiug 
of the council was frequently changed. Provision was made 
against surprises. So large a number as two or three hundred 
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ttmed men Mm aometimed iiasembled eeeiei^ly iitii ^e n^igb* 
bourhood of the mmlaity of ftisan<5<^, or oif tJie Lnnmlboorg^ 
to pirevetxt empriae. iil parties sti^ected and TOt^d one 
sbiiotiier.. ' , ' ' '^''v' 

Ijamartihe Mm bfoanod hj the volunteiy ^M^mmtinicatJaiis 
of those whose portion enabled them to know everything^ Omd 
by his secret police for strangers, that half-formed ^igns 
were being debated in the minds of the piincipal chiefs of the 
Isctions and of the clubs against him« Some demagogue 
fanatics spoke loudly of getting rid of him. He received every 
day written menaces of assassination froUi Paris and the de- 
partm^ta Even the police of Oaussidi^re transmitted notices 
to him to tills efiect, but he trusted to his destiny. 

* He had devoted himself on the 24th of February even to 
death itself to give its true sense to the revolution, to pre^ 
serve it pure from crime and blood, and to cause it to pass 
through the interregnum which might swallow up his countiy, 
without internal catastrophe and forisign war. The shore was 
now in his sight. He was assured that his death would be the 
signal of insurrection to an immense majority of the people of 
Paris, and unanimously to the departments, and that it would 
assure the triumph of the Nation al Assembly over t]|j;^d;Aators, 
The certainty of this bestowed upon him happiness and 
serenity. He did not take any precaution, although aware that 
evil designs were prepared at Lis very door. He went out at 
every hour of the night and day, alone and on foot, without 
other arms than a pair of pistols under his coat. His popular- 
ity watched in his defence, without his being aware of it. 

This had increased to such a degree throughout France and 
Europe, that he received to the number of three hundred lettere 
a day, and was asked by all the departments if ho was willing 
to represent them in the Assembly. The people, who must 
personify an instinct in a man, had then personified in him the 
instinct of threatened but preserved society. He was the 
man for the common safety. Many of his colleagues would 
have deserved it as much as himself; but popularity has its 
favourites, and he was the favourite of the multitude. He had 
too much experience in history to believe in the continuance of 
this fanaticism for his name. He sought to moderate rather 
than inflame it. He purposely kept himself in the back- 
ground in the presence of the people and of his colleagues. 
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He htemw the day when thia pcpilaaritj i^fodid 

ai& ef him things 'vrmdb ha beUoTed oontmy te tme 

iaterests of the vepublie* He did not desire that mm 

should he more popular thaa the arfaple body of the repress- 
tatives of the nation. EeaolYed beforehand to atdtee^ the 
public ^Tour, it was imprudent to emy it as faar as deliriuin. 
He sometimes astonished his iiiends by l^e ohauges of pubfic 
opiuion which he predicted with regard to himself. Often 
on returning to his home, after days and nights of ecmtentia% 
and preceded or followed by acclamations which were ridsed at 
his steps end resounded from the boulevards as far as the 
interior of his apartments, he imid to his wife and secretariesi) 
** You see what efforts the National Assembly and the restitu-- 
lion of regular power to the nation have cost me ? Ah ! welf, 
when the nation shall have again recovered its own empire, 
and the National Assembly shall be here, this people, though 
preserved, will draw back from me, and, perhaps, put me 
under accusation for conspiring against tlmt Assembly which 
has l>een the sole object of my thoughts I** 

Smiles of incredulity received these expressions, but 
Lamartine knew the unjust tendencies and ignorance of tlie 
peoplelkff^dCthey were just and intelligent, there would be 
no virtue in serving them. Everything indicated at that 
time a final and desperate attempt of the parties opposed to 
the meeting of the Assembly. 

The 14th of April was close at hand. The election was to 
take place on the 27th, The national guard of Paris, re- 
organized, but not reunited, was, as to the spirit which sh'Oold 
animate it, still a problem. 

From one day to another the government, which was stilL 
completely disarmed,* might appeal to H. Would it arise a# 
its voice? Would it divide itself into two armies, as the 
people had done into two classes ? Would it be an element of 
intestine war, or an unanimous element of force and of pacifi- 
cation? No one could as yet know except from conjecture. 
All would depend upon the direction, more or less poHtic, 
more or lees unanimous, which the government should have 
the tact to impress upon it. The extreme parties wooldi 
attempt eveiything to prevent the calling out of the national 
guards, and to oWin possession of the govemment before 
Paris could rise up in die defence of the Assembly. These 





paafti^ lelt It, imil 6ffisre4 lio dbstacie to its beio^ 
foroaeeo by tho goiremmoiii. For aome days the Memd 
diisetieeioiis ^ere bitter eaid animated. Shtargetio dieseasiexis 
w&re manifested between the majority md miaortty. The 
ndbi^r of the interior, being oecupied by the preparations, 
fdr the eleetioBs, came more* rarely to the ecKmdl, and IheiS 
his stay was but short. Louis Blanc and Albeit, arowed 
patrons of the delegates of the Luxembourg, and of tlm 
thirty or forty thousand workmen who composed their army, 
i^ke of menacing discontents, and promulgated imperious 
reqtiisHions iu the name of this section of the people. They 
did not justify them, but gave utterance to them under the 
form of cautions to the government. 

They appeared to have been informed by these inen, and 
by their personal relations with the clubs and other centres 
of action, of the contemplation of some grand popular move- 
ment of a nature to impose on the majority the extreme 
decree and final demand of the multitude. . 


At the sitting of the 14th of April, which was prolonged 
to a late hour of the night, the indications appeared more 
significative ; and the two chiefs of the Laxembourjj^avpwed 
with grief, mingled with repsoaches, that an mani- 

festation, similar to that of the 27th of March, but more 
decided to obtain the adjournment of the elections together 
with satisfaction for other grievances, would take place on the 
day after the morrow ; viz. Sunday, the 16th of April. 

The government was more indignant than astonished. 
Rumours in abundance, collected by the different members of 
the majority from all the quarters of the horizon, had for some 
^ days jmst announced an attempt of the ultra parties to purify 
^ the provisional government of the principal members of the 
majority, and to change the minority into a majority by the 
addition of a certain number of the chiefs of the clubs and 


factions. Mention was made of a committee of public safety, 
which would merge the dictatorship into the sovereignty, in 
this case, verging upon that of a mob, of a single portion of 
the people, which would tear the decree for the elections in 
pieces, concentrate the government in the capital, and exercise 
It for a certain time before divesting itself of it ; and which, 
after purifying the elections, would convoke a convention. 

Lamartine feigned to ha/v e learnt this project of a demon- 

2 G 2 
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etration for the firat time from tlie motitlia of liia two opk 
leagoee. Ha did not snapaot them of being concerned ii % 
mnchless the minister of the interior ; bat he thought that 
Albert, Louis Blano, and the men in the minority ^ the go* 
irernment, might possess over the organisers of this move- . 
ment an influence, or an authoHtj, which he himself had 
not over this section of the revolution. 

In consequence he implored them with genuine, grief, but 
with an energy of language that he designedly eti^gerated, 
to employ all the power of their moral action upon that part 
of the people whom they were able to direct, to prevent so 
* unseasonable a manifestation, and one so odious to the depart* 
ments, so alarming to tho peace of Paris, and so mor^ to 
the acceptance of the republic. He traced before them ima 
rapid, but striking sketch, the consequences of a violent rup- 
ture of the unity of the government, hitherto preserved at 
the price of so many sacrifices. He drew for them a picture 
of the new dictators, appointed by right of popular purifi- 
cation ; exposed to the selfsame process eight days after, and 
made the inevitable victims of tho people after having been 
their instruments and accomplices. He afl'ected more alarm 
and dis'biyuBSgemcDt than he really experienced, in order to 
breathe it into themselves^ and by their means to carry terror 
and repentance into the breasts of those who had devised the 
movement. 

The colleagues alluded to appeared moved, and decided 
upon interposing, should there yet be time, between the con- 
trivers of the project of demonstration and the government. 

Plocon, who, although more closely connected with the 
extreme parties than Lamartine thought, as he himself did, 
swore faithfully that he detested such projects, and would ^ 
never betray, after uniting with them, that faith which the 
members of the government, although sometimes differing in 
views, owed to each other. These exhortation.?, which Lamar- 
tine addressed with solemnity more to those without than to 
those within, and this frank declaration of Flooon, closed the 
sitting. 

The following day Lamartine learned, through . Louis Blanc 
and Albert, that their endeavours to prevent the manifesta- 
tion had been ineffectual, but that the' subaltern leaders 
had promised them to exert their efforts in moderating the 



mrement, in diaamang it^ and in takii^ nw^ ftom it all 
ehafftotar of tioleneo* Iiatuartii^ r^ied doal^airingly to 
hia ooUeagn^ that the violence oonsiated in the aiBsethblage 
itself ; tlw/t the weight of the mass and of the nninber wm 
too potent an am against a disarmed government; tibiat t1^ 
people would dishonour itself 8®«l would soon lose what it 
had acquired^ If distressed, constrained, and scandalised the 
Tepuhltc hy a day similar to, and perhaps worse than, that of 
the 17ih of Mar^. 

The Watchword had, , however, been given ; the die was 
cast ; and it was too late for any "chiefs, whoever they might 
be, to countermand and dissolve the movement. Louis 
Blanc and Albert appeared deeply distressed at this tliem- 
selves. Lamartine, and those colleagues with whom he aras 
most intimately associated, resigned themselves to sustain the 
assault which was announced to them, and delivered the 
destiny of the morrow to God and the people. 

Nevertheless the members of the government, although not 
armed, were warned, and neglected nothing individually, by 
means of the intelligence they kept up in the different parties’^ 
of the factions, in the national workshops, and in the great 
suburbs of Paris, to deter Jhe people from the a'i^mpt to 
which the subterranean plottings of the clubs, and Socialist 
and terrorist conventicles, were striving to drag them. Gar- 
nier Pag^s, Duclerc, Paguerre, at the ministry of the finances, 
Marie at the national workshops, Marrast at the H6tel de 
Ville, kept on foot the means of observation, influence, and 
voluntary force of which they wei*e able to dispose. Lamartine 
passed a part of the night in despatching emissaries through 
the faul)Ourg Saint Antoine, in the quarter of the Pantheon, and 
in the precincts, to arouse and give the rallying-cry to the good 
citizens, the masters of workshops, the contractors, keepers 
of lodging-houses, and honest and influential persons in these 
different quarters. He also caused to be called the officers of 
national guards, who had been appointed, hut were not yet 
known by their companies, of whom he felt sure ; the young 
men belonging to the schools, who were devoted to the cause 
of order, and possessed influence over their comrades, and some 
pupils of the Polytechnic School, remarkable for their intelli- 
gence, activity, and bravery, who served as his aldes-de- 
camp in critical circumstances, — such as MM. Jumel, Baude, 
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MajcicbB], He infoitoed ilteiB qf tbe project tlie 
iBorpew^ and employed tkem during the wide night in 
warnin^f xellying, and arming the etti^ns, and ke^ng 4hem 
in readineee to fly at the first i^^rt of oannon, or at tha ifirat 
sonnd of the tocsin, to the Hdtel de Tiile. 

The H5tel de Ville a-as the position to oan<|tier c«t to 
defend in all revolutions, the cradle or ^the tomb of goveni^ 
menta, the sign of victory or defeat Lamartine was i^solved 
to shut himself up there, and there to sustain the siege of the 
great insurrection ; prepared to perish or triumph, accoiding 
as the people who had been warned should or should not rise 
up at the noise of the combat. MM. Marrast, Baches, 
lE^urt, Barth^lcmy,. Saint Hilaire (a man as thoughtful m 
intrepid), Flottard, Colonel Bey, and the principal chiefs of 
the administration of the city of Faria, had notice given them. 
They made secret provision against the seditious movement 
of the morning. Their numerous friends in these quarters 
and the faubourgs were summoned, at their respective doors, 
by their care. Each of them was to bring a squad of resolute 
citizens for the common defence. The non-eacisienoe of the 
national guard, and the rancorous feelings which existed be^ 
tween tve different parties, had not admitted of more general 
measures.'^ Great mutual distrust, though wrongfully, pre* 
vailed, and no one could rely but upon himself and friends. 

These measures being taken, Lamartine committed to the 
flames all the papers which contained proper names or govern^ 
ment secrets at home or abroad, of a nature to serve as a pretext 
to the revengeful passions of the factions, should the day^ as 
there was too much reason to dread, bestow the victory upon 
the advocates of proscription and blood. This done, he threw 
himself upon his bed to take a few moments of repose. 

Scarcely had he fallen asleep than the devoted men whom 
he had in the clubs, escaped from those rendezvous of the 
night, forced his door, and awoke him to give him the latest 
accounts. 

The directing clubs had at eleven o’clock at night formed 
themselves in permanent session. Armed, and provided with 
the mnnitions of war, they had resolved to assemble the people 
on the following morning at the Champ de Mars, to ^e number 
of a hundred thousand men, to adjourn there themselyes at 
noon, to assume the direction, to march along the quaya^ 



fl^a^ing pojpEktioh h{ Plrk^ 1;o iho f{^t^ id 
Yi^ to 0%tam |M)fl«easi<Hi of ii by fo^<ie, to oscpel tbe 
visional govoniinent, and to deeimato those iO^tos of the 
mi^rity who were most repugnant to them ; suoh as l4t;iaar^ 
tine, Marie^ Onrnier P^Sa, Marrast, and X>upont do TEnre. 
They bad already nominate in the place of those, a ooxn*«^ 
mittee of pnblic safety, composed of Ledru Z^onis 

Blane, Albert, and Arago, whom they wrongly supposed 
fiiv<>nrable to the extreme party. They had joined to t^em 
the names of the principal chiefs of faction, or of the terroiii^ 
Or Socialist sects, who represented the Violent systems of 
government or the destruction of society. After having thus 
freed themselves of the majority of the government whieh 
restrained them, their purpose, strange to relate, was to march 
to the clnb of Blanqui, and disembarrass themselves in the 
same manner of this rival tribune, by whom they were inti- 
midated. 

This last circumstance by no means surprised Lamartine. 
He knew that Blanqui was the terror of the terrorists, lei^ 
popular and loss audacious than hhiisolf. It was not inconse- 
quent for them to profit by a single insurrection to liberate 
themselves at once from tlieir adversaries in the TflSbderate 
party of the government, and from their enemy in the dee** 
peraie party of domagoguisiii. 

Blanqui, to all appearance, knew what awaited him ; but 
did not less pretend to associate himself with the movement 
in preparation for the morrow against Lainaitine and' his 
friends. It is presumed that Blanqui did not wish to appear 
to remain witli bis party in the rear of those who wished to 
get the start of him in revolution. He thought, perhaps, 
that the movement, being once sot a-goiiig, he would be 
able to overtake his riv^s, and that they would be over- 
whelmed by the popularity of a name collected among still 
lower portions of the people. He also then assembled bis 
dub, and established himself in armed and permanent session, 
like the rest of the conspirators. 

At break of day, Lamartine observed successive groups ot 
those who intended taking part in the demonstration ad- 
vance, by small detachments of fifteen to twenty men, pre- 
ceded by drums and flags, by the route of the boulevards, 
l^y proceeded, led by some chiefs better attired tlian them- 
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selvos, tho delegates of the dabs, to ibe j^boe of xaeeiii^ oq 
the O^tnp de Mars< The greater part were in total ignpraoce 
of the rw object of the assemble^ The pretext was some 
unknown preparatory ballot for the nomination of the candi* 
dates of the workmen. 

Prom hour to hour, the emissaries appointed brought infor- 
mation to Lamartine from their posts relative to the state of the 
Champ de Mars, and the progress and appearance of the 
assemblage. It reached, towards eleven o'clock^ to aboat 
thirty thousand men. They began to speak of marching at 
two upon the H6tel de Ville. The clubs had not yet arrived, 
and the masses appeared wavering, and but little animated* 
The men employed in the national workshops, instigated by 
Marie, and the numerous emissaries of Lamartine, broke up 
these groups as they formed, and discouraged them from 
insurrection. Sobrier himself employed his friends in dis- 
suading them from all excesses. 

Adairs were in the condition described, and Lamartine 
was awaiting more precise information and a commenemnent 
of the execution of these projects before further action, when 
a visit of the minister of the interior was announced. Lamar- 
tine w^ as has been said, aware that the name of M. Ledro 
RoUip was one of those of which the projected insurrection 
had constructed its committee of public safety. He knew, 
moreover, that the political chiefs of the Socialist the 
partisans of the coup d'etat of the people belonging to Barbie's 
club, and the Club of Clubs, were busily employed about the 
minister of the interior, that they sought to monopolize his 
influence and talent, and endeavoured to drag him into 
resolutions contrary to the uflity of the government and the 
peace of the republic. Lamartiue,. without previous con- 
nection with his colleague, would have found it neither loyal 
to suspect him, nor becoming to inform him of the unjust 
rumours diffused on the subject of his relations with the 
conspirators. He had not long to wait before ho found he 
was not deceived. 

M. Ledru RoUin informed him of the information which he 
had himself received during the night, — the project of the armed 
demonstration; the purification of the provisional govern- 
ment ; the institution of the committee of public safety , 
the usurpation of his own name, in spite of his efforts, by 
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the fiustioud ; his indigimtioii ut beio^ bdieved capable b£ 
loading his name to plots against his colleagues, add his firm 
I'csolution to perish rather than associate hith^lf with any 
act of treasom ** In a few hours,'^ said he, we are to be 
attacked by upwards of a hundred thousand tneh. What 
part are we to take ? I am qpme to concert measures with 
youv for I know you preserve your coolness in these rebel- 
lions of the streets, and that extreme perils do not trouble 
your heart*^*’ 

“ There are no two parts,” replied Lamartine, rising and 
extending his hand to his colleague, — “ there is but one ; we 
must combat, or deliver the country to anarchy, the republic 
to adventurers, and tbo government to disgrace. You are 
minister of the interior ; you are loyal and resolute ; your 
powers of ofiSioe give you the right to cause the ginerah to 
be beaten in Paris, and to call the national guard to arms. 
Let us not lose a minute. Go at this inoment and give 
the -order to raise the legions. For my part, I will cause 
the battalions of the mobile guards, who may be in a condi«> 
tion to fight, to be raised. I will shut myself up in the 
H6tel de Ville with these two or three battalions. I 

will sustain the assault of the jnsurrection. Of two things, 
one will come to pass. Either the national guard, as yet in- 
visible, will not answer to this appeal, and then the B6tel 
de Ville will be carried, and I shaJl perish at my post ; or, 
if not so, the call to arms and the noise of the musketry will 
cause the national guard to fly to the succour of the govern- 
ment, attficked in my person at the H6tel de Ville, and the 
insurrection, taken between two fires, will be quenched in its 
blood ; the government will be delivered, and an invincible 
organized force will at last be found for the service of the 
republic ! I am ready for either eventuality." 

That which, was said was done. The minister of the in- 
terior, as resolved as Lamartine to try the chances of re- 
sistance and combat, went to give his' orders for the beating 
of the rappel. 

Lamartine did not see his colleague more during the day. 
lie confided his wife to some friends, who were to provide 
for her safety in case of his fall. He went out, accompanied 
by a young pupil of the school of Saint Cyr, the son of the 
brave General de Verdidres, and the staff -colonel Callier, a 
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mm of eool intdiigenoe an^ insp^fiiUe bm^ex^r^ wb^ b4 
had Imown in the and had attadbed to the minktry of 
foreign affairs* 

He prooeeded first to General Havivier, at the quarters 
of the staff of the parde mobik. He went np stairs alone. 
The general was absent, llhe chief of his staff and lib 
seoretaij^ informed by Lamartine of the morement which 
was in preparation, supplied the place of the general, and 
selected in conjunction with him the four battalions who were 
the best exercised, and whose quarters were nearest to the 
H6tel de Villa. They transmitted to them the order to pro- 
ceed instantly to the Place de Gr^ve. 

At the moment when Lamartine descended the staircase to 
go there himself, he met General Durivier coming up. He 
reascendod with him. 

General Duvivier was one of those, men whom no ex- 
tremity surprises, no danger troubles, because they believe 
religiously in the law of duty, and because their faith reposes 
in God, whilst their courage acts upon earth ; a Mnd of 
pious fatalists whose destiny is Providence. The general 
ooc\1v corrected some orders given in his absence; ordered 
his horse to be saddled, and promised to be found at the 
head of his young soldiers, whom he loved as children, and 
led along with him like heroes. He had not, however, a 
supply of cartridges, and Lamartine hastened to procure them 
at the office of the staff of the national guard in the court 
of the Tuileries. 

General Courtais was absent. A slight altercation arose 
on the subject of the call to arms between Ijamartine and the 
chief of the staff, who refused to believe in the movement, and 
was alarmed at the effect which would be produced in Paris 
by the beating of the rappel, and by the conflict which would 
be the result. Lamartine was irritated at the delay. The 
return of General Courtjiis put an end to this hesitation, as 
be declared that the minister of the interior had given 
him the order to beat the rappel^ and that it should be 
executed. 

Lamartine departed, followed by a supply of cartridges, 
and proceeded to the Hotel de Ville. 

The assemblage at the Champ de Mars was increa8in;& 
and began to form itself into flve columns and move off 
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Dariiiy} thea^ forced delays, Genera} Ohaiigarnielr, whoin 
l^unartiiie bad named ambassador at Be^n, bad Resented 
himself iX the hotel of the ministiy of foreign io enter 

into the subject of some details connected with Ida instruct 
tious with the minister. Madame Lamartine had received 
the general. She had informed him of what had pasW ; and* 
suggested that the presence and concurrence of a brave emd 
mos^ distinguished officer would probably be of great utiU^ 
at that moment to her husband at the H6tel de Yille^ and 
of a powerful effect upon the mural courage of the young 
soldiers. 

The general, eager for danger and for tbe opportunity of 
evincing his zeal, arrived at the H6tel de Ville at the mo- 
ment when Lamartine himself entered, accompanied by 
Colonel Callier and Payer, the chief of liis cabinet, and sub- 
sequently a representative of the people, to whom danger was 
over an attraction. 

M. Marrast, firm and imf^assible, awaited the coming 
insurrection* Lamartine acquainted him with the details 
which have just been read, the order to call the national 
guard to arms, given by the minister of tbe interior, jmsiI 
the speedy arrival of the four battalions. Generartunau- 
gamier, Marrast, and Lamartine concerted measures toge- 
ther for the best possible disposition of this feeble b^y 
of troops. It was agreed, that instead of leaving these 
battalions, which scarcely amounted to four hundred bay- 
onets each, upon the square, where they would be over- 
whelmed in the thousands of assailants, they should cause, 
them to enter into the courts and interior gardens of the hotel, 
protected by the iron gates. The general, taking the chief 
direction of the forces thus enclosed in the walls, was a sub- 
iect for admiration for his presence of mind, his ardour, 
activity, and confidence. “ If you answer for our being 
able to hold out three hours,” said Lamartine to him, ‘‘ I 
answer to you for the rising of the good citizens and of the 
definitive success of the day/' 

“ I answer for seven hours,” replied General Changamier. 

Marrast had the calm and patient courage of men who 
have extensively read and practised in the history of rovolu- 
tionis* His friends, Buohez, Flottard, liecurt, and Colonel 
Bey, had collected about the hotel or its neighbouidiood a 
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battalion of Tolntiteora of tliO revolution called tbe fyonnait^ 
and a certain number of those of tbe neighbouring quarters* 
Lamartine caused them successively to enter, harangued them, 
and injSamed them with the fire of the passion which ani* 
mated himself fpr the integrity and purity of the republic. 
General Changarnier distril),uted tlmm at all the posts. 
Lamartine had engaged him to provide for the possibility of 
%, sally to bo made at the back of the palace, for the purpose 
of taking the insurgents in the rear by tbe quay, at the 
moment when the national guard should attack them by the 
bridge of Saint Michel. The battalions of mobile guardKi 
larrived one by one. They saluted Lamartine with acclama- 
tions. It was he that had formed them. Those youths loved 
him as a vision seen and beard during the first days of tliC 
revolution, as the man who had enrolled them, and had, 
when in the government, continued to be their patron. 

In the mean time, the numerous messages sent by Lamar- 
tine to the schools, the suburbs, the workmen of the quari'C-i 
of Belleville, and to the Pantheon, hurried the arrival of the 
weli-dispobod citizens. Other messages coming from the 
de Mars brought intelligence that the army of .he 
insurgents was already defiling in an immense column upon 
the Quai de Chaillot. Nowhere was the rafpel luf.^rd. 
Lamartine, rendered anxious by tbe hesitation of whica he 
had been witness at the quarters of ihe stall', communicated 
his uneasiness to General Changarnier and M. AU 

three agreed to give fresh orders tlirough the maye. of Pans. 

; These orders were written l»y M. Manast, and, being sent, 
were everywhere most fully executed. It was sai<l tljau 
counter-orders had been given after the departure of Lamar* 
tine from the Tuileries. ne7'eo the slowness with wdach tbe 
rappel had been beaten in dill'crent quarters, and tlie neces- 
sity of the new orders sent by M. ]\larrast from the Hotel 
de Ville. However this may have been, the citizens hew to 
arms from all quarters. 

Lamartine, henceforth certain that the minister of toe 
interior himself had given this order, and engaged his respon- 
sibility in the cause of tbe unity and integrity of the govern- 
ment, adopted, from motives of policy, the words “ unity of 
government,'* as the watchword of the day for the troops, the 
deputations, and the armed people who filled the squaie. 
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The government, if tom into two pieces, eleven daji? alter 
* the elections, would, appeared to him, lacerate not only the 
unity of election, but that of the republic itself. ]|Bk etiied 
his resentments and suspicions, in order diat no cry sliould 
be board but that of the concord, real or apparent, bettreen 
all parties of republican opinions. The brave Ch£deau<P 
Kenaud, having entered the HStel de ' Yille at the head of a 
column of armed volunteers, who called with loud ciiea fci^ 
Lt.niartine to pass them in review in the court, he desoendei 
followed by Payer, and addressed them. 

Citizens,’* said he to them, “ they bad announced to^ 
day to the provisional government a day of danger to the 
republic ; we were assured beforehand that it would be one 
of triumph for the country and for order. J know, from 
recent experience, and I can recognize in the countenances 
many among you, in the energy at once intrepid and 
nioderato. which is so deeply seated in the hearts of the 
prmed citizens of the capital, that we may count upon them, 
France, which for the nomeut is comprised in the government, 
has need of no other guard, no other army tliaii this voluntary, 
»rtnneou.s army, which forms of its own accord, not 
at the sound of the drum, for you were in arms beW^ts 
'•'•il but at the first rumour of Manger to the country and to 
pubhc order. 

“ C’itizens, ‘ the provisional government to a man, ought this 
ihy to he the watchword of the armed and disarmed popu- 
lation of Paris ; for it is against the integrity, against the 
’ndivisihility of the provisional government, that the move- 
TiKUt ngrnikst which you have come forth to fonn for us a 
fumpart of your breasts had, it has been said, been conceived, 
was hoped, by means of these divisions which have 
been aroused among us, to divide the country as well as the 
gevernment. No possible division exists among its members. 
If some differences of opinion, as arc naturally to be found in 
the superior councils of a country, may be met in the details 
of admimsi «’ation, the unity exists in the same love of the 
republic, in the same devotion which animates them towards 
Paris and towards France. 

‘‘ This union is the symbol of that of all the citizens ! 

Permit me to offer to you, not in my own name, bnt in 
the name of the unanimity of my colleagues, the most profound, 
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not of the jarorisioniU goi^ermnent, hut of the whole 
of Fmaee, for whom this day wouU haye been one of 
ealemity and eiril war, if the goyernment had been diyided 
in itiself, imd which, thanks to your energy, will he for you 
that of the dednitive mi peaceful triumph of the new in* 
stitiitious we wish to remits inviolahle and entire, to the 
National Assembly, itself the* supreme unity of the country. 
Long lire the r^ublic/ 

^ At the epoch of tlio first republic, there was a fatal 
word which lost all, and led the best citisens to tear one 
another in pieces by misunderstanding one another. That 
word was distrust. And yet that word was then explained 
by the situation of the country, menaced by a coalilnon 
aWad, and by the enemies she had within her own bosom. 

* ** To-day, and when the single proclamation of pur demo* 

eratic principles of fraternity and of respect for nationality 
has opened the horizon of France over all Europe, and 
made the people aim at our friendship, instead of dipping 
themselves in our blood ; to-day, when the republic has been 
accepted everywhere without opposition in the interior, and 
pu>3jifip to all, property, security, and liberty, there is but 
one w3{rd which answers to our situation, and that word is 
confidence. Inscribe it upon your banners and in your 
hearts 1 Let it be the watchword between all the citizens and 
between all the parts of the empire, and the republic issaved^ 

“The provisional government gives you the example of this, 
in the deserved confidence which each of us feois towards his 
colleagues and receives from them in turn ! It gives to-day 
proof of it, by refusing, at any price, to disunite and separate 
itself from any of the members who conjointly form the force 
of its union. The indivisibility of the provisional government 
must thus be the civic con<iuest of the day. Paris and the 
departments, reassured as to the strength of the govern- 
ment and the attachu^ent which you feel for it, wifi unite 
together as you do, and as we do, for the safety of the 
republic, and will restore intact to the National Assembly that 
deposit, viz. the country, which the }>eople of the 24th 
of February have remitted to your haii^. This confidence 
which I recommend to you, citizens, is the cry, is the senti- 
ment, which I have heard go fortli every day of combat, 
even here, on this staircase, in these courts, from the lips of 
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Jbhe troiim4ed, during tliat sttu^gle l^ween tb9 ihme ibis 
pople, i&om imapehy migH bave aris^ l(^r tbe laitev 4 
xes, 1 have ly»aid it isaae fnom tbe lipe of thote ^ho beve 
gave iTp tboir lives for the republic, and wbo tbns, in tUs 
recomtnendation, seamed to bequeath to m tbe nrord ivhieb 
was to , be the preserver iiof tl^e new republic and of tbe 
oountry^*^ , 

I'hese words caused an unanimous cry of devotion to burst 
from all the steps of tbe staircases, from all the courts, and 
from all tbe galleries of the Hdtol de Ville. Victory was in 
that cry. For two hours Lamartine beard it issue from tbe 
lips of all the groups of citizen volunteers, workmen, mobile 
guards, and pupils of tbe schools, whom he harangued thirfy 
or forty times successively at these most critical moments. 
affected always to comprehend the whole provisional govern- 
mentju his addresses, and thus to destroy, beforehand, all 
germs of division which might spring from it. He did it to 
take away all pretext for civil war, and for the recrirainatiojw 
which could lead to it. The enthusiasm for him was, on that 
day, so ardent and unanimous among the battalions, the people; 
and tbe corps of volunteers, who hastened to tbe palace ' 
square, that if he had denounced a conspiracy and h^seif 
demanded vengeance, proscription, or a dictatorship, they 
would have been guided entirely by his wishes. But by avow- 
ing divisions and delivering up his colleagues to the suspicions 
of the people, be did not conceal from himself that he would 
have betrayed the public and tom his country to pieces. In tbe 
meantime, from a window of the IJ6tel de Ville, he looked 
upon the square, without yet knowing which would arrive first 
and in greatest numbers, the battalions of the national guard 
or the insurgents from the Champ de Mars. 

A column of about twenty-five or thirty thousand heads, 
led b^ the most furious elubbists, and by some Sociidist chiefs, 
liad just issued forth by tbe Pont Royal and clashed with a 
numerous column of national guards, whom General Courtais 
had drawn up in battle array under the walls of the Louvre. 
They had not proceeded to blows, but the meeting had been a 
conlused tumultuous one; hostile looks, cries, and gestures 
bad been exebauged. The national guard had allowed the in<^ 
snrgents to pass, and contented itself with cutting them off and 
foUowiug them in their procession towards the H6tel de Yille« 
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Xt ymA as it were two armies marehiag upoa tbe sasie line in ^ 
silence, and lor the parpoee of mutual observation. Already " 
the first groups of this column of the Champ de Mars, preceded 
by flags and men wearing red caps, began to Emerge i^owly 
from tbe quay upon tbe Place de C^ve. At this mo- 
ment a forest of ^yonqts glistened on the other side of the 
Seine at the extremity of the bridge of Saint Micbel. This 
was, a body of thirty or. forty thousand national guards of the 
left bank of the river, running at fall speed the call of 
Lamartine and Marrast. The breadth of the bridge was 
not sufficient to allow them to pass freely. They rushed 
in a compact column into the square to tbe cries of “ The 
republic for ever!'* “The government for ever!** They 
blocked up the quay against twenty or thirty thousand 
insurgents. These remained immoveable, undecided, and in 
consternation, at the angle of tbe Place de Gr^va, being unable 
either to advance, retire, or receive in their rear their rein- 
foroements from the Champ de Mars, intercepted by tbe legions 
imder arms from tbe Champs Elys^es t. the extremity of the 
quay Lepelletier. The legions of the left bank drew Up in 
of battle on the square. The legions of ihe precincts, of 
Belleville, Bcrcy, tbe faubourg of the Temple, the faubourg 
Saint Antoine, and all the streets on tbe right bank, arrived at 
the Fame moment by all the quays, and all the outlets of the 
great arteries of Paris, at their veiy utmost speed, amid cries 
of enthusiasm. These legions inundated with torrents of 
bayonets all tbe streets and squares from the Arsenal to the 
LoUvre. In throe hours Paris was in arms and on foot Not 
only was victory impossible to the conspirators, but even for 
them to attack was folly. I<amartine thanked General 
Changarnier, whose services were henceforth unnecessary. 
He entreated him to go and inform his wife of -the triumph 
of the good citizens, and the re-establishment of the public 
armed force, hitherto a problem, but now brought to a state of 
certainty. 

General Duvivier was on horseback in tbe square, in the 
midst of all his battalions of the garde mobile whom he had 
brought up. Two hours were thus passed in an imposing 
silence, as if it was sufficient for tbe national guards to show 
their two hundred thousand bayonets to the suu to cohfeund 
every thought of con^iracy and anarchy ! 



‘ u>m mm%t* 

l 4 »iQMme, tintU fjour o’clock^ x)^y mmk&c of gov^-* 
ttient present with M&rrast, reoeiTed tko <d^utii;tioti6 of all 
theee corps, and kafatigoed Ikem, sometiaaes from irin* 
dows, soiaotLtttes in ike courts, and on the ste^ of ike stair* 
oases. Ike twenty thousand insurgents of the Champ de 
Mars, after experionoing much obstruetibn at the extremity 
of the quays, defied sorrowiully in the midst of the hootings 
of the people, between the ranks of the national guards as 
they went in great dejection to hide themselres at thmr 
dubs. . ^ 

Two hnndred* thousand bayonets afterwards passed in 
reTiehr before the H6tel de Ville, with cries of ‘‘ Long hre 
Lamartine !" Down with the Communists !" 

A deputation of workmen from the Champ de Mars was, 
after the review, introduced into the interior, under the pre- 
text of doing homage by their contribution of patriotism. 
M. Bucbez and his colleagues addressed them in severe 
langnage. Lamartine did not speak to them ; he was occu- 
pied at this moment in the hall of the council in writing some * 
orders to the national guards of the outposts, for the security 
of the night. He saw his two colleagues, Louis 
Albert, enter. He continued to write, without saluting 
them. He heard them murmur against such an assumption 
of omnipotence on the part of those who had, without 
concerted deliberation, and upon their sole authority, caused 
the rappel to be beaten, repulsed a manifestation of the 
people, called out the national guard, and addressed harsh 
and severe language to a deputation of the people. Lamar- 
tine, experiencing a feeling of irritation, could not conceal 
krom himself against whom these murmurs were directed. 
He turned round, tlirew down his pen, and, approaching 
his two colleagues, replied to tkem for the first time with 
pride and ill-restrained anger. The two members of the 
minority retired, and went to carry their complaints to 
MM. Buohez and Recurt in another hall. Lamartine, after 
having provided for the safety of the night by his orders to 
the legions, went out by a secret door from the H6tel de 
Villa, to escape an ovation from the national guard and 
people. With his face muftled in his cloak, he plunged 
into the little narrow winding streets which lie behind the 
palace. A hired carriage*‘was brought to him. He got into 
it without being recognized, and gave the coachman orders to 
2 n 
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conviey him to th^ Huo de la Chauss^e d’Antini 'wbere Idfl 
wife awaited the issae of the daj. 

J'ive times oa the way tte isanriage in whieh he was Con- 
cealed was st0]5ped aib the openings of the Bue Baint Antoine, 
the Bne*^du Temple, the Sue Baint iD^nis, the Sue Saint 
Martin, and the Bne Montmartre, by columns of ten to 
twenty thousand men of the national guard, eome in uniform, 
others in the dress of workmen, all armed, who in their 
measured tread shook the paTement of the^ streeti These 
columns passed either in majestic silence, or uttering cries at 
regular intervals of ‘‘Long live the republic!*' ‘*Long 
live Lamartine ! " “ Down with the Communists f *' These 
bodies of troops, issuing from every tlureshold, re-assured 
the citizens, women, and children, who pressed about the 
doors and windows. They were far from believing that 
the man whoso name they thus raised to the skies aa a 
national war-cry, heard these shouts as he lay hidden at the 
bottom of the closed carriage, the passage of “which they were 
intercepting, 

Lamartine could not rejoin his wife till towards evening, 
•llhifi day was the happiest of his political life. The factions 
were Inore than vanquished ; they were discouraged. The 
people had pronounced its decision, and this was the presage 
of that which the nation was about to repeat at the elec- 
tions. Paris had risen in arras, without distinction of rank 
or fortune, and these arms had been completely united for the 
• protection of the republic, moderate government, order, pro-» 
perty, and civilization, ^ciety was re-estriblished. 

The members of the majority of the government had passed 
this great day in permanent session at the hotel of the finances, 
in order to provide for events, and to avoid being carried 
off by the same party stroke. They met, for the purpose 
of refreshinont, at ten o'clock, at the residence of the minister 
of justice, M. Cr4mieux. .They embraced like shipwrecked 
mariners who had regained the shore. 

During the repast, deputations from the national guards, 
belonging to those legions for whom there had not been 
sufiScieut light to defile before the H6tel de Yille, came to ask 
permission to do so, by torchlight, at the Pla^ de 6rdve« 
They consented, and proceeded thither. 

Lamartine alone, overcome with* fatigue, and hoarse with 
haranguing, was not present. 
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Th^ legions, of VMoh some mot «ooneM of iesO item 
twenty-five or tterty thousand mem mmder arm% tmvemmd 
Paris during a pArt of the night, shouting' ^Loii|^ live .Lamar*** 
tine I " ^ ‘‘ Down with the Commuaists ! No disoidor shed a 
gloom over this awaking of the true people. With tbat cry 
security entered into the abodes, and the minds of the oitijsemis. 

The elute of Oommunists and demagogues were in dismay, 
deserted, and mlent. Some groups of children, eve^ the cor- 
rupt echo of the popular voice, went to vociferate cries of 

Long live Lamartine! down with Cabet!” under the win- 
dows of this sectarian chief. Upon receiving information of 
this, Lamartine immediately sent to disperse these mis- 
chievous groups, and wrote to offer Catet an asylum for him- 
se^ and family in his own house. 

Such was the day of the 10th of April — ^the first great 
coup d!6tat of the people itself against the Conspirators, 
demagogues, dictators, and barbarians of civilization. Paris 
breathed, and France felt the consciousness of her safety. 

But the 16 th of April was only an accidental symptom. 
The ^majority of the government wished to know if this^ 
symptom would be revived, in a spirit of order, at theiavoics^ 
and if the spontaneous fusion qf all the elements forming the 
* national guard would present a solid and fixed point of opinion 
and force to the republic. The good citizens had need of being 
re-assured, the factions of being taught a lesson, and, Europe 
of intiraidatioif, by a grand and vital action of the new repub- 
lic. The public voice demanded a general review of all the * 
bayonets voluntarily devoted for the protection of the country 
and society* The people of Paris began to desire the return 
of the troops within its walls. A large majority of the 
government were pained by the absence of the army. They 
desired to eft'ect its insensible return into the national 
framework of society, from which fatality and prudence had 
for a moment removed it. They wished that it should be 
recalled by enthusiasm, and not imposed by constraint. An 
occasion was sought for to re-aecustom the eye of the people 
to the presence, to the dazzling pomp, and to a renewal ol 
kindly feelings to the troops. The government, on that day 
unanimons in opinion, appointed a general review of all the 
national guards from Paris, the precincts, and even the nearest 
towns; of the guard mobile, and of the regiments of artillery, 
infiintry, and cavalry within reach of the capital. Tms 

2 H 2 
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review took plnee on the Slist of April, under tlm nikiiie of 
the review of fraternity. 

The members of the provimone} govemment and the iuk 
nistersi placed themselves at daybreak on the first seats of a 
platform erected at the ba^ of the tHumpbal Are 4e 
The vemal sun illumined « the immense avenue whidi 
extends from this arch of Napoleon to the palace pf the 
Tuileries. It was reflected upou the cannons, hornets, 
cuirasses, and bayonets of the national guards and troops, 
formed by batteries, squadrons, and l^talions, o|{pn &e 
causeway of the Champs Elys6es and the Place de la C^n* 
corde. Dividing there, the two columns of tlm armed peo- 
pte extended without interruption, one by the qua 3 rs as far as 
jBercy, and the other by the boulevards, to the BastiUe* 

It was an entire capital and its neighbouring provinces, 
which had exchanged their fire-sides for a camp. One 
vast and joyous munnur, mingled with the cla^ng of 
arms and the neighing of horses, arose from this mnltitude. 
Every face bore the impress of the enthusiasm and happiness 
of restored social order. The people had become the army ; 

anny had become the people. No sign of impatience 
or weariness was manifested in this assemblage, unexampled 
since the times of the great migrations of races. 

Upon the call of the government, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, these masses put themselves in motion. They 
defiled by battalions, to the sound of drums and military 
bands, before the platform in which the members of the go- 
vernment, standing, saluted by turns the legions and regi> 
ments, and distributed to them the new colours of the republic. 

These legions, of which some did not number less than 
thirty thousand men under arms, were followed, as in the 
marches of caravans, by an immense multitude of unarmed 
people, old men, women, and children, the residue of the human * 
family, attached to the steps of their armed fathers and, sons. 

The trees and gardens of the environs of Paris had been , 
stripped of boughs and lilacs to decorate the muskets and 
cannon. The bayonets were entwined with flowers. Nature 
threw her veil over these weapons. An immense inexhausti- 
ble river of steel and foliage floating at the ^ds of muskets, 
wound over the whole horizon of the Champs ESlys^es. On • 
approaching the platform, in front of which this human stream 



diPid^ itself into two branches to flow wiib noto^ faeibt^^ 
womei]^ children^ and soldiers tore tl^m.ctecmtions from 
the mnsket^barrelsv cmd cast them, like a lain of flbwors, 
upon the heads of the members of tiie government A mighty 
cry of ^ The republic for ever!'' The provisional govern-* 
meat for ever 1" The army for ever I " was raised^ without 
mterraptioE^ from the compact* masses of the baitfl^ions and 
people. The cries of “ Lamartine for ever ! " constantly tpre- 
domimted in these voices, and were mingled with those of 
“ Down with the Communiste ! ** The popularity of his ntoe, 
instead of becoming exhausted among the people by such a time 
of anguish and misery, seemed to 1^ streugthmi^ and made 
universal in the public mind. The people from the eountiy 
and the departments pointed out Lamartine, and saluted him 
with the most enthusiastic acclamations. The 16th of April 
had made of him, in their eyes, a sort of personification of 
defended and restored society. 

Behind these compact battalions marched legions of poor 
old men and women, carrying their little children in their* 
arms. Bustic carts contained even the indigent and the 
infirm of the villages. <•*» 

It was from the bosom of these ragged groups tnatibe 
most impassioned cries of “ War to disorder T* of “ Hatred to 
Communists of “ Long live Lamartine V' “ Long live the 
republic r' were raised. 

The feeling of society is so divine, so instinctive in man, 
that it interests in the re-establishment of social order, property, 
and family ties, even those who seem the least interest^ 
in its cause, and the least blest with its benefits. Tears streamed 
from the eyes of these people ; the eyes of the spectators 
were also moistened with them. The shouts redoubled at the 
appearance of those fine regiments of the line who lowered 
thrir swords before the government, and thus seemed to have 
reconquered their place in the great reconciled family. 

Night set in before this armed people, although moving 
iu double-quick time, and thirty to forty abreast, could 
pass the triumphal arch. The review continued by torch- 
light until eleven at night. Fourteen hours were not suffi- 
cient to exhaust this river of human beings, steel, flowers, 
and torobes, which flowed among the trees of the Champs 
Elys^es. Two legions, forming together flfty thousand 
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bajoiietiB or mbres^ Imd tlefiled during tli^se two days beforo 
the oyos of the goverhramt Paris returned to its home, 
with the feeling of the roTivai of ^nation and of society. 

On the second day, two lerions from ihe central quar- 
ters of Paris, which had not b^ pass^ in teylew, from 
want of time, mnnanred and dmanded leave to j>erform 
their act of adhesion to the provirional government, by de* 
filing before it upon the Place Tenddme. 

Ihe members of the government, after assembling at the 
office of the minister of justice, appeared at the oalcoBy. 
Their presence was saluted by aa unanimous shout of I^g 
live the government ! ” over which, on this day above all, 
predominated the cry of ‘‘ Long live Lamartine !" His own 
colleagues showed him by the hand to the legions who defiled 
with this cry. 

He descended, and passed with them into the ranks of this 
army, which covered the square. Although he affected to 
walk among the last of the members of the government and 
the ministers, his presence was at every step a triumpk His 
name was almost the sole cry of this armed centre of Paris, 
««<pmprised of the eighth and ninth legions. A thrill agitated 
the legfons at his approach, and when he had passed, enthu- 
siasm pursued his steps. Hands, glowing with love, touched 
his own and his garments. He heard whispers in his ears 
urging him to the dictatorship, and enticing him to that 
which, though a truly popular one, would still be a royalty. 

Having re-entered the office of the minister of justice, and 
taken his station at the balcony to witness the coutinuation 
of this review of an armed people, the same cries ascended 
without interruption to his ears. He withdrew embarrassed 
at a fanaticism for which he was indebted only to the caprice 
of the multitude, and humiliated by a predilection as much 
due to his colleagues as to himself. But popular instinct 
makes no selection ; It hurries along, and not seldom loses its 
way. Upon this day, Lamartine began to be troubled at an 
excess of public favour which he was resolved should not bo 
monopolized by one man ; but which should be restored in its 
integrity to the representative body of the people and to the 
republic. He felt that in a few days it would be more 
difficult for him to abdicate this uncertain power than to 
usurp it. 
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BOOK Xiy. , 

Fboh the d^t© of the 16th of April aU became mAj to the 
goverament. The factioas and ambitious had boe^ coii« 
vinoed of their impotency. I'he surprise prepared by th0 
clubs to bear away the dictator^ip^ and to perpetuate and 
corrupt the revolutionary government, had been baffled. The 
parties 'Were not resigned, but trembled with apprehension. 
They gained in irritability that which they had lost in hope. 
The dubs became conspirators ; the journals added venom to 
the rare but embittered discussions of government. An in- 
surrection of workmen, inflamed by the desperate partisans at 
Paris, attempted at Rouen what had failed in the capitaL 
Rnergetically put down by the national guard and the army, 
this insurrection, and the measures taken for its repression, 
became tbe subject of violent recriminations, M. Arago 
indignantly and courageously defended tbe general offleers 
inculpated by the petitions of tbe demagogues. 

But the hour of the National Assembly approacbe^. Hie 
majority of the government temporized. Lamartine, hia 
eyes exclusively fixed upon the day of the elections, ne- 
glected from that moment all dissensions respecting details, 
and even principles, which might arise between tbe majority 
and minority of the government. He dreaded more than 
ever any violent disturbance which might compronuse the 
only real object of his efforts, and those of the majority ; viz. 
the convocation of a National Assembly without civil war. 

I have endeavoured,*' said he, “ to be the minister of tbe 
resistance of true democracy to the odious demagogue spirit 
in the government ; and 1 would be now the oil to soften 
aU disi^nsions betwAcn opinions, and to prevent all ruptures.” 

One day, during his absence, the minister of the interior 
having come to a disagreement with his colleagues, and hav- 
ing withdrawn with the resolution of giving in his resig- 
nation, Lamartine oficred himself as mediator. He went 
himself to the house of that minister. He represented to 
himifor the common interest of the country, the danger of a 
disruption which would open the way to anarchy ; he was 
enabled to pacify their minds. 
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The elections were at handj the gorerninent had fora 
long time been delibmting whether it ehonld present itself, 
before the National Assembly with the plan of a oonstitution 
oompletely prepared, or whether it shoidd content itsetf witih 
its own aUicatioii) and should abstain from every initiatory 
proceeding which could bear a resemblance to aoontinued 
dictatorship, or a usurpation of the national sorerelgniy. 
Dupont de TEnre, a man who had the foresight of expe^^ce 
itself, did not cease to conjure Lamartine to em]doy himself 
with this plan of a constitution* The ideas of l^martee 
were in conformity with those of Dupont de rBurOk He 
thought that the debates upon the subject of a constitution 
would be long and tumultuous for an assembly ; that they 
would waste time which might be better employed in pro* 
Tiding for the dangers and numerous emergencies attending 
the inauguration of a democratic government; that a oon* 
stitntion, that is to say, the two or three principles on which 
a government was to be founded, ought to be written in 
a few lines as the engraved summary of a revolution, and 
a grand act of civilization ; and that then, the organic laws 
of this fH^nstitution ought to be flexible, consecutive, capable 
of being modified, and written at leisure, according to the 
emergency and the time, without that character of immu* 
tability which belonged to the constitution itself. 

He had, consequently, red need the basis of a constitution 
to five or six axioms. He desired that this might be voted 
by acclamation in two or three sittings, and that the govern- 
ment should emanate immediately from the constitution 
voted. 

Lamartine was convinced that the unity of the executive 
power, constituted in a presidency, a dictator, or a council, 
was the definitive form that the republic would adopt after 
the period of its" creation. But being destined for the first 
time to accustom the country to a republican form, and to 
bind together in an interest of community and concord the 
principal forces of opinion, he was inclined to admit for two 
or three years a threefold executive power, in which three 
men, chosen by the National Assembly, should represent the 
three elements of which all public opinion is oomposidr— * 
progress, resistance, and moderation. 

These three forces combining together in a consulate of 
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three ^ear9» amd eaoh eotree^ondlDg to one of the three 
partiea in the notion, the progreamye, the eoitioefvatiine, end 
the moderate, ajmear^ to him, doubtl^fi, a |>osmhle oauoe of 
dirergenoieo ana languor in the exeeutive powm^; but Ho 
prinoipoi fear ibt the republic, at its origin^ was civil wan 
This mixed dktatorahip, giving security and j^edges to <^pe^ 
site opbions, was of a nature to prevent it He ocou^ed 
himadf with this idea ; he entered into the subject of it with 
some ol hia eoUeagnes ; he undertook to sound the dispo^* 
tiona of the anembers of the National Assembly at thdr 
arrival in Paris, and^to determine upon the course which 
a^f^eared to him the most universally adopted by the majority 
of minds. A secret conference took place between him and 
some members of different opinions on this subject. They 
endeavoured to come to an understanding, but after adjourning 
everything, they could decide on nothing. All, in respect to 
this, depended upon unknown elements — the mind, the dia* 
positions, the majorities and minorities, among the members ^ 
of the National Assembly. 

As regarded the plan of constitution to present, it was rei* 
nounoed entirely in the last sittings which preceded the 27th 
of April 

The three parties, which by turns were opposed to, or 
in harmony with, the government, were too much divided, 
and sometimes too irritated, to come to an understanding 
upon a common plan for a constitution. The Socialist 
party, the Conventionalist party, and the Republican and 
Constitutional partjr, could not give origin to the same 
idea. They felt this ; they avowed it, and they referred it to 
the National Assembly, which was destined to draw the line 
of demarcation between these parties. 

The two last might, by making some efforts, com© to an 
agreement. 

The first was incompatible with the National Assembly, 
for that was destined to proceed from the soil, from the time, 
and from traditions. The Socialist party would proceed upon 
an absolute theory ; and an absolute theory is violence, and 
violence can only result in tyranny. 

At* last the dawn of safety arose for France with the day 
of the general elections. This was on Easter-day, the 27th 
of AprS, an epoch of pious solemnity selected by the pro- 
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vidioiijd government, in order that the labonrs of the |>eople 
might not eauBe anydivecsicm or pretence of withdrawing 
from the aocompliehment of their duty as a people } and 
also, that the religiouB feeling which hovers over the human 
mind, during these days consecrated to the commemoration of 
a grand sacred act, would penetrate into the thoughts of the 
public, and give to liberty the sanctity of religion. 

It was the boldest problem ever presented before a nation 
organized in revolutionary times, and was solved by this ex-^ 
periment for the safety and the glory of the nation. 

At sunrise the people, collected and moved by patriotism, 
formed into columns at the entrances of the religions cdificde, 
under the direction of the mayors, curates, instructors, justices 
of peace, and influential citizens, and proceeded by villages 
and hamlets to the principal places of the districts, and 
depotited in the urns, without any other impulse than their 
own conscience, without violence, and almost without pre- 
liminary steps, the names of the men whose probity, attain- 
ments, virtue, talent, and, above all, moderation, inspired them 
with the most confidence for the common safety and future 
interests of the republic. 

In the towns it was the same. The citizens, rich as well 
as poor, soldiers or workmen, proprietors or those possessed of 
nothing, were seen to issue one by one from the thresholds of 
their abodes, with composure and serenity on their faces, to carry 
their written sujBTrages to the ballot, and pausing sometimes to 
modify them under a new idea or sadden feeling of repentance 
in the conscience, to deposit them in the um, and return with 
satisfaction depicted on their countenances as from a pious 
ceremonial. Never were public conscience and the general 
good sense revealed in a |)eople with more scrupulousness, 
religion, and dignity. It was one of those days when a 
nation lias its eyes upon heaven, or heaven its eyes upon a 
nation. After throe months the government had this day of 
repose. It felt that God and the people were working 
for it. 

The churches were filled with crowds, who, on their knees, 
invoked the divine inspiration and the spirit of peace for the 
guidance of the electors. They felt that their prayers were 
beard before they Jiad even oflered them. The calmness 
with which the electoral operations were accomplished was a 
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this people. Anarchy! coaid not spring; £rom ao nimiiitnieiit 
an in%iration of good. 

At the deoline of day^ lAinaiHlae wandered alone with % 
heart charged with mtitude in a popnlons quarts of Pads. 
He saw the crowd descend an^ ascend the steps tk a church ; 
the court in front of which seemed' overflowing widi wor- 
shippers, men, women, children, old men, and young ones, all 
with eyes beaming with the future, their carriage firm, and 
thmr countenances in repose* The sounds of the organ pene« 
trated even to the street, when the doors opened to ^ve 
enissicm to the tones of the instrument and the echoes of the 
psalms. 

He entered. He glided, unknown in the darkness, among 
the crowds by which the church was filled. He sank on his 
knees under the shadow of a column, and returned thanks to 
the Almighty. His work was accomplished. Great per- 
sonal dangers might yet menace him, before the day when 
the KationaL Assembly should enter Paris, and take posses- ^ 
sion of its sovereignty. The^e were still to be encountered 
desperate resistance and guilty hopes, conspiracies for ad- 
journment, eoupg ^^tat aimed^ by demagogues, and menaces 
of purification and assassination against bimself and his col- 
leagues. Not a few men of eminence, to the last hour incredu- 
lous, wrote to him, or told him, that the national representatives 
would never take their seats without marching through 
waves of blood to the conquest of Paris. He received daily 
from the departments sinister informations respecting real or 
imaginary plots framed against his life. They spoke to him 
of fanatics who had departed from such or such a town (lO 
poniard him, and cause the revolutionary government to be 
proclaimed over his corpse. ‘‘ I may, in fact, fall yet myself,” 
said be, in the secret belief of his heart ; “ but at the hour 
at which France has arrived, she can no longer sink ; her 
chosen are in the urn, and to-morrow they will issue from it. 
Her sovereignty exists ; her legal representatives are named. 
If the government is to be overthrown by conspiracy, these 
chosen candidates of France will meet in every department. 
They will arrive at the gates of Paris escorted by two mil- 
lions of armed citizens, They will submerge the dictators or 
the committees of public safety. They will recover Prance 
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from t&e handd of tbe factious! What luatter if I dkf 
France is saved !'* - 

France, in fact, could henceforth breathe. The Nattonal 
Assembly was, in almost idl its names, an act of public safety^ 
The name of Lamartine had issued ten times from the electow 
um without his knowing evfn a single one of his consti- 
tuencies. If he had uttered a word, insinuated a wishj or ^Fen 
a sig^ he would have been nominated in ei^ty d^artments. 

His popularity was without bounds at Paris, in France;, 
Qermany, Italy, and America. For Germany, his name was 
peace. For France, it was a safeguard from terror. For 
Itoly, it was hope. For America, it was the republic. He hajri 
really at this moment the sovereignty of the European con- 
science. He could not move a step without exciting accla- 
mations. They followed him even to his residence, and 
interrupted his sleep. Twice recognized at the opera, 
although hidden in the inmost recesses of a box ; the pit and 
the spectators rose, suspended the representation, and for five 
minutes hailed him with one continued shout of applause. In 
him France personified her ioy at the restoration of her go- 
vemm^t. 

The country had chosen with n^flection, impartiality, and 
wisdom, all the men of worth whose opinions, at once liberal, 
republican, honest, moderate, and courageous, could adapt 
themselves without impatience or repugnance to the new 
order of things, made requisite by the revolution. France 
had shown her genius for the transition, and her sovereign 
tact in adapting herself to circumstances. She had put out of 
the pale only the names made too conspicuous by the favour 
or faults of the last government. She had not by any means 
proscribed them, but had only deferred them. She had 
feared resentments and recriminations. This assembly of 
nine hundred members was the honesty and patriotism of 
France resumed in her sovereignty. History ought to engrave 
upon tables of stone, for posterity, tho names of these citizens. 
With the exceptio‘n 'of a small number of demagogues^ super- 
annuated imitators of 1793, and five or six chimerical :^atic8, 
the names of all these citizens, collected together, signified 
the safety of France^ and the foundation of the constitutional 
republic. « 

The following are their names : — 

Ain. — B odin (Al©x.-Marcel-Melchior). Bochard. Cha- 
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Fwaasquo Bouvet (FjansoWosephV Gu^ ^0 
Ohwnpvans* Maissiat (Jaequoa). Quinet (Edgw). 

n« Rrrttonn© Bfisabee. I>ufoiir (Th^pWe)* 

?iLSS Lepton (Julea). Ueriette. Naoli^ Ploeq 
^Tenasiiiiit'). i^inotte. DeTiUanoonrt (Edmond). Vmen. 

^ A»f iBB-^BoMaux de Pu*y. DeCourtiua FarginFw- 
rfle. Eanssedat (Louis). ' 

"•siSS'SS J 

^HloT®8-ALPES.-Allier. BeUegarde. Faure (Pascal- 

‘^"fiioHE.-Champanhet. Cbazallon. DautheviUe (Fnm- 
Mathieu. Rouveure. Royol (Jea®). 

^^HOBJS^Slanchaxd. Drappior. Paym Robert 
(lAon). Talon. Ternaux-Mortimer. Toupet-Desvignes. 

”"At.-SX“' iJ&'XonSdV 

(IWNicoH.^Lignier. Millard 

^ Aodb --ABdum-Faris. BarWs (Annand). Joly, fib 
(Etoond). Raynal (TWodore). Sarrans (Jean). Sober 

A^ol (Baaile- Joseph). Af^ 

D^bisTn Salze. Dubruel (F^douard). Grandet. MSdaL 
Pradid Rodat. Vernhotte. vosin. 

BotJCHES-Dir-RHdNB. — Astouin. Barth61emy. ^”7®' 

Beybaud (Louis). Sanvaire-Barthdlemy. 

Calvados.— BeUencontre (Joseph-Pierr^b ran^oia^ 
naS (yr Charles). De^^o^reu^ 

Desoto ( Jaoques-Alexandre). Doslongrais Hervien 

rull4\ Dou©snel-Dubosq (Robert -Al^andre). * 

(IHe^Sosthfene). Lebarillier Pei^ 

nier (Jean-Nioolae). Marie (Augusto-Alphonse). Person 

^^SxAL^StonXns (Jean-Franeois-Am^d^). 
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Duriea<-P^tilin. Mumt^ist;ri^rB& Padeu (F41 jx>*E8(|o|£oxi 
de). Piobardf T^lbard-Lat^risse. 

Oh AFEKTE. — B abaud * Laribi^i*^. Gamier * Laboiaai^ 
Girardin (Emeat de)« Heonessy (A^guate). ImvalliSe. 
Mathiea-Bodet Pouge^. Bateau* 

CHARENTE-lNi^RTEUttE*' — Audry de Puyraveau (Pierre* 
Francois). Baroche* Brard ^ierre-Lucka), Bi^eaud# 
Debain (L^on). Dufanre* Dupont de Buesac. Gaudin 
(Pierre * Theodore), Regnault de Saint * Jean-d^Angfly. 
Benou de Ballon. Target. 

CHER.^Bidault. Bouzique (l^tienne^Ursin). Duplan 
(Paul). Duvergier de Hauranne. Poiele - Desgrangee 
(Jaoques-Damien). Pyat (F41ix). Vogud (L^onee de). 

' CoRREZE. — Bourzat. Cejrras. Du Bousquet laborderie. 
Favart. Latrade. Lebraly. Madesclaire. Peni&res* 

Corse. — Bonaparte (Napoleon). Bonaparte (Pierre-Napo- 
14on). Casablanca (Xavier). Conti (Etienne). Pi^ri 
(Pierre-Marie). 

CdTB-D*OR. — Bougu^ret (Edouard). Godard-Pouasignol, 
James-Demontry, Joigneaux. Magnin-Pbilippon. Maire 
(Neveu). Mar6clial. Mauguin. Monnet* Perrenet (Pierre). 

^CoteS-du- Nord. — Carrd (Felix). Denis. Depasse 

S iile - Toussaint - M arcel). GJais - Bizoin. Hou venagle. 

ru, Legorrec. Loyer. Marie. Michel. Morrhdry. 
Perret. Racinet. Simon (Jules). Tassel (Yves), Tr6- 
veneuc (Ilenri-Louis-Marie de). 

Creuse. — Desainctliorent. Fayolle (Edmond), Guisard. 
Lassarre. Lecler (F^lix). Loyraud. Sallandrouze-Lamor- 
naia 

Dordogne. — Auguste Mie. Barailler (Eugene). Cha- 
voix (Jean-Baptiste). Delbetz. Dezeimeris. Ducluzeau. 
Dupont (Auguste). Dussolier Goubie. Grolhier-Des- 
broussos. Lacrouzille (Ani^dee). Savy. Taillefer (Timol6on ). 

Doubs.— Baragua dTiilliers. Bixio. Convers. Demes- 
may. Mauvais. Montalembert. Tanchard. 

I)r6m£. — Bajard. Belin. Bonjean. Cumier. Mathieu 
(Philippe). Morin. Rey. Sautayra. 

Eure. — Alcan (Michel). Canel. Davy. D^nante (An- 
toine-Marie). Dumont. Dupont. Langlois. ' Legendre. 
Montreuil (de). Picard (Jean-Jacques-Franqois). Sevaistre 
(Paul). 
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£oFfi*BT*Lom. — ^BartbfleiOT. Isaiabert. Lebreioii (Eu^ 
g^ne-Oasimir)* Maroscal. Baimbaiilt^Coartiii. Salberyie^ 
Troueaeau (Armand)* 

EtNifiTjiRK. — Brunei (Alexis). Decouvxant ^ndrl-Marie- 
Adolphe). Fauvean (Joseph). Fournas (fedthamr de). 
Graveran K^raufiech (Yves^Mlohel-Gilart de)., Keraaoson 
(Joi^h- Marc -Marie). LacA)S8e. Le Breton (Charlee- 
Louia). Le Flo, Mdge (James). Eiverieulx (Armand- 
Marie-Emile). Eossel (Victor). Soubigou (Fran^ois-Louis). 
TasseL 

Gabo. — B€chard (Ferdinand). Bousquet, Chapot. De- 
mians (Auguste). Favend (Etienne- Edouard- Charles- En- 
gine). Labruguidre-Carme. Larcy (de). Beboul (Jean). 
Roux-Carbonnel. Teulon. 

Hahtb-Gabonnb. — Azerm (Louis). Cal^s (Godefroi). 
Dabeaux. Espinasse (Ernest de T). Gatien - Arnonlt 
(Adolphe-F^lix). Joly (Henri). Malbois (Jean-Fran 9 ois). 
Msiirrast (Armand). Mul^ (Bernard). Pag^s de TAri^ge 
(Jean-Baptiste). Pegot-Ogier ( Jean-Bap tiste). B^mosat. 
(Charles de). 

GEiis.—Alem- Rousseau. Aylies. Boub4e (Theodore). 
Carbonneau. Darid (Iren^). Gavarret. Gounon. * Panat 
(de). 

Gironde. — Billaudel (Jean-Baptiste-Basilide). Denjoy, 
Des^ze (Aur€lien). Ducos (Theodore). Feuilhade-ChauTin, 

Hovyn-Tranchdre. Hubert- Delisle. Lagarde. Larrieu. 

Hol6. Richier. Servi^re. Simiot. Thomas (Clement). 

H^ravlt. — A ndre (Jules). Bertrand (Jean-Pierre-Louis- 
Toussaint). Brives. Carion-Nisas (Andre). Gazelles 

(Brutus). Charamaule (Hippolyte). Laissac. Reboul- 

Costo (Aristide), Renouvier (Jules). Vidal. 

Illr-jet-ViijAine. — ^Andign6 de la Chasse (d'). Bertm. 
Bidard. Frosneau (Anuand). Garnier-K^ruault. Jouin 
(Pierre). Kerdrel (Vincent- Audren de). Legeard de Ip 
D iriays. Legraverend. Marion (Jean - Louis). M4aulo 
(Charles). Paul Rabuan. Eonx-Layergne (Pierre-C41estin). 
Tr^dern (de). 

Ikdbb. — rBertrand (Henri). Charlemagne (Edouard) 
Delavau (Fran^ois-Charles). Fleuiy. Orillon (Eugene- 
Yictor-Adrien). Eollinat. 

Indr£-rx-Loir£. — Cr^mieux (Isaac- Adolphe),, Foucqne- 
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teau« Gouin (Alexandre)* Julien* ' JuUien (AmaUe). 
Iiuminais. Taschereau (Jules). M. Baoot* 

Is^RE. — ^Bertholon. Blanc ^Iphouse)^ BrMlier. Cbolat. 
Client (Auguste). Cr4pu. Durand<«>Sayoyai Farcoupet. 
Froussard, Marion de Faverges (Andr6). Benaud. Ee- 
pellin. Eonjat. Saint-Eomme. Trancband. 

Jura. — Chevassu, Cordfer (Joseph). Gr^ Gr^vy 
(Jules). Huot (C^saire). Jobez (Alphonse). Tamisier. 
Valette. ' . 

Landes. — Bastiat (Fr4d6ric). Dampierre (^lie de). Bu- 
derc (Eugene). Duprai (Pascal). Lefiranc (Victor). Mar- 
last (Francois). Turpin (Numa). 

Loir-et-Cher. — Ducoux. Durand de Eomorantin. Ge- 
rard. Normant (Antoine). Sal vat. Sarrut (Germain). 

Loire. — Alcock. Baune. Callet (Pierre- Auguste). Cha- 
vassieu. Devillaine. Favre (Jules). Fourneyron (Benoist). 
Levet (Henri). Martin-Bernard. Point. Yerpilleux. 

Haute-Loire: — Avond (Auguste). Badou. Brejmand. 
Grellet (Felix). Lafayette (Edmond). Lagrerol (Alex- 
andre). Laurent (Aim6). RuUi^re. 

LoiRE-lNFkRiEURE. — Bedeau (Marie-Alphonse). Bilkui 
Brahoik, Camus de la Guibourg^re (Alexandii-Prosper). 
Desmars, Favre (Ferdinand). Favreau (Louis-Jacqaes}' 
Fournier (Felix). Granville (Aristide de). Lanjuinais. 
Eochette (Ernest de la). Sesmaisons (Olivier de). Waldeck- 
Eousseau. 

Lotret. — Abbatucci. Arbey. C9n8id6rant (Victor). Mar- 
tin (Alexandre). Michot. P6an (Emile). Roger. Rondeau. 

Lot. — Ambert. Carla. Cavaignac (le g6n6ral Eugene) 
Labrousse (Emile). Murat (Lucien). Rolland. Saint- 
Priest (de). 

Lot-et-Garonne. — Raze. B4rard. Boissi6. Dubruel 
(Gaspard). Lupp6 (Ir^^ne de). Mispoulet. Radoult-Lafosse 
Tartas (Emile). Vergnes (Paul). 

Loz^re. — Comandr6 (Edouard). DesmoUes. Renouard 
(Fortune). M. Tabb^ Fayet. 

Maine-et-Loirb. — Bineau. Cesbron-Lavan (Charles). 
David d* Angers. Dutier. Falloux (de). Farran. Freslon 
(Alexandre). Gullier de la Tousche. Jouneaulx. L 6 £ran 9 ois 
Louvet (Ch.). Oudinot. Tessid de la Motte. 

Makche. — A braham-Dubois. Boulatignier. Deloucbe* 
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Dein^ssnge. Diguet. Dudouyt. Essairs (des). Oaelonde. 
Harin. Laumottdais. Lempereur, Perr6e (Louie). loo- 
querille (Heury- Alexis de). Vidllard (Naroisse). M. &ei- 
beU. 

Marne. — Aubertin. BaUly. Bertrand (Jean). D4rod6 
(L.-^lmile). Paucher (L^en)., Fermnd. Leblond. P8rig- 
non. SouUiA 

Haute-Marne. — Ohauchard, Courreux, Delarbre. Mil^ 
boux. Montrol. Toupot-de-Beevaux. Walferdin, 

Mayenne. — Bigot. Boudet. Cbainbolle. Cbenais. Du- 
bois. Fresney (Joseph). Dutriel. Goyet-Dubigon. Jamet 
(^mile). Roussel (Jules). 

MbuRthe. — Adelswaerd (d'). Charron, fils. Deludre. 
Ferry. Laflize. Leclerc. Liouville. Marchal. Saint-Ouen. 
Viox. Vogin. 

Meuse. — Buvignier (Isidore). Chadenefc. Etienne. GiL 
Ion (Paulin). Launois. Moreau. Salmon. M, Dessaux. 

Morbihan.— Beslay. Creepel de la Tousche. Dahirel. 
Dauii^lo. Dubodan. Fournas (de). Harscouet de Saint- * 
Georges. Leblanc. Parieis. Perrien (Arthur de). Piogeh 
(de), Rochejaquelein (de la). « 

Moselle. — Antoine. Bar4in. Deshayes. Espagne (d’). 
Jean-Renaud. Labb6. Poncelet. Rolland (Gustavo). To- 
tain. Valette. Woirhayc. 

Nievre. — Archarabault. Diipin. Gambon. Girerd. 
Grangier de la Mariniere. Lafontairie. Mauiiel. Martin 
(IKmile). ^ 

, Nord. — Autony-Thouret. Aubry. Bonte-Pollet. Bou- 
langer. Choque. Come. Delespaul. Descat. Desmou- 
tiors. Desurmont. Dollcz. Dufont, Duquesne. Farez, 
Giraudon. Hannoye. Heddebault. Hur6. Lemaire 
(Andr6). Lenglet. Loiset. Malo. Moiiton, N^grier. 
Pureur. Rognard. Serlooten. Vendois. 

Oise.— ;Barillon. Disomies. Flye. Gdrard. Lagachc. 
Leroiix (Emile), Marquis (Donatien). Mornay (Jules de), 
Sainte-Beuve. Tondu-du-Mctz. 

Orne. — Charencey (de). Corcelles (de). Curial. Druet- 
Desvaux. Gigon-Labertrie. Guerin. Ilamard. Piquet. 
Tracy (Destut de). Simphor-Vaudore. Ballot. 

Pas-1)E-CaLais. — Bellart-Dambricourt. Cary. Cornille. 
Degeorge. Denissel. Emmery. Foumietin, Fh6chon. 

2 I 
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H^rombault (d'). Lantoine-Harduin. Lebleu. Olirier. 
Petit (de Biyas). Pi^ron. Pieiret. Saint- Amour. Lengiet. 

Put-de-D6me.— Altaroche. Astaix. Baudet-La&xge. 
Bravard (Toussaint). Bravard-Veyri^ros. Charras. Cotn- 
barel-de-Leyval. Oilot-Pouzol. GouttaL Jou\ret. Jus- 
serand. Laeteyras. ^Lavigno^ Rouher. Tr^lat. 

BasseS’Pyreni^bs. — B arthe (Marcel). Boutoey. Oondou. 
Dariste. Etcheverry. Lanssat (de). Leremboure. Lestapis. 
Nogu6. Renaud. Saint-Gaudens. 

Hautes-Pyri^es. — Cenac. Deville. Dubarry. Lacase 
(Bernard). Reciirt. Vignerte. 

Pykenees-Ohientales. — Arago (Emmanuel). Arago 
(Etienne). Guiter. Lefranc. Picas, 

Bas-Rhin. — Boussingault. Bruckner. Cbampy. Chauf- 
feur. Dorian. Engelhardt. Foy. Gloxin. Kling. Jjauth. 
Liechtemberger. Martin (de Strasbourg). Schlosser. Wes- 
tercamp. Culmann. 

Haut-Rhin. — Hardy. Dollfus. DeHeeckeren. Henohel. 
Kestner. Koenig. Prudhomme. Rudler. Stoeckl6. Strtich. 
Yres. Chauflbur. 

RnowE. — Aubertbier. Benoit. Chanay. Doutre. Fer- 
rouillat. Gourd. Greppo. Lacroix (J.). Laforest. De 
Mortomart. Mouraud. Paullian. Pelletier. Rivet. 

Haute-Saone. — Angar. Dufournel. Grannnont (de); 
Guerrin. Lelut. Millotte. Minal. Noirot, Signard. 

Saone-et-Loire. — Bourdon. Bruys. Dariott. Jeandeau. 
Lacroix (A.), Martip-Rey. Matliey. Mathieu. Menand. 
Petit- Jean. Pezerat. Revcrchon. Rolland. Tbiard (de). 

Sarthe. — Beaumont (Gustavo de). Cbev4. Degousee. 
Gasselin (do Chantenay). Gasselin (de Fresnay). Haur^au. 
Lamorici^re. Langlais. Lebreton, Lorette. Saint-Albin 
(Hortensius de). Trouve-Chauvel. 

Seine. — ^Albert. Arago (Francois). Berger. BJanc (Louis). 
Boissel. Buebez. Carnot. Caussidiere. Cliangarnier. Co- 
querel. Corbon, Cormenin (de). Flocon. Fould (Achille). 
Gamier Pag^s. Garnon, Goudebaux. Guinard. Hugo (Yi<> 
tor). Lagrange. Lamartine (Alphonse de). Lamennais 
(de). Lasteyrie (Ferdinand de). Ledru Rollin. Leroux 
(Pierre). Marie. Moreau. Perdiguier (Agricol). Peupin. 
Proudhon. Raspail. Vavin. Wolowski. Bonaparte (L.-N.). 
Seine-Inpbrieure. — Bautier. Cecille. Dargent, 
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rest. DesjobeFt, Dupin (Charles). Germoni^re. Girard. 
Grandin (Victor). Lebreton (Th.). Ijefort-Gonssoliii. Le- 
Tayasseur. Loyer. Morlot. Osmont. Eandoing. S4nard. 
Thiers. 

Seine-bt-Marne. — Auberg4 Bastide (J.). Bavoiix. 
Chappon. Drouyn de Lhuis^ Lafayette (G,). Lafayette 
(Oscar). Lasteyrie (J. de). Portalis (A.). 

Sbine-et-Oise.— Albert de Luynes (d'). Barth61emy 
Saint-Hilaire. BerriUe. Bemnson. Durand. Flandiu. 

Landrin. L^cuyer. Lefebvre. Pagnerre. Pigeon. R^milly, 
DEirx-SfevREs. — Baugier. Blot. Boussi. Charles (ain6). 
Chevallou. Demar^ay. Maichaiu. Richard (J.). 

Somme. — AlJart Beaumont (de). Creton. Defour- 

ment. Delatre. Dubois (Am.). Gaultier de Rumilly. 
Labord^re. Magniez. , Morel-Comet. Blin de Bourdon. 

Tarn. — Boyer. Garayon-Latouir. Marliave (de). Mou- 
ton. Puyslgur (de). Rey. Saint- Victor (de). Voisins (de). 

Tarn-kt-Garonne. — CazalSs (de). Delbrel. Detours.^ 

Faure-Ddro. (Maleviile (de). Rous. 

Var. — ^Alleman. AndrC* (Marius). Ar^ne, Arnaud 

(Ch.). Baune (Edm.). Cazy. Guigues (Luc.). Maurel 
(Marcell.). Philibert. 

Vaucluse. — Bourbousson. Gent. La Boissiere (de). 

Pin (Elz.). Raspail (Eug.). Rcynaud-Lagardete. 

Vendee. — B ouhier de TEcluse. Dofontaine (Guy). Gre- 
licr Dufougeroux. Lcspinay (de). Luneau. Mareau. Pa- 
renteau. Iiouill6. Tinguy (do). ^ 

Vienne. — Barth4leiny. Berenger. Bonnin. Bourbeau. 
Junyen. Pleignard. Draidt. Jcudy. 

Haute -Vienne. Allegre. Bac (Theodore), Brunet. Co- 
ralli. Dumas. Frichon. Maurat-Ballange, Tixier. 

VosoEs. — Braux. Buffet. D^ublat. Falatieu. Forel. 

Hingray. Houel, Huot. Najean. Turck. Boulay (de 
la Meurtbe). 

Yonne. — Carreau. Charton. Guicliard. Larabit. Ram- 
pont. Rathier. Raudot. Robert (L.). Vaulabelle. 

Alg^rib. — Barrot (Ferdinand). Didier. Pr^boia (de). 
Ranc6 (de). 

Martinique. — Mazulime. Pory-Papy. Schoelclier. 
Guadeloupe. — Dain (Charles). Louisy-Mathieu. Porinon. 
Senegal. — Durand- V alentin. 

2x2 
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* 

Tlio National AesemUy was opened on the 4tli of May* 
Never had the soveroignty of a great nation been install^ 
by a solemnity more majestic in its simplicity. The naijbnal 
guard, the people, and some brilliant deputations from the 
army, called to Paris, to be present at the re-establishment of 
the supreme power, had been ^n motion since the morning. 

The members of the government, after having assembled at 
the office of the minister of justice, advanced on foot along 
the boulevanla between a double* rank of two hundim 
thousand men, and preceded by the general of the national 
guard and his staff, who opened the crowd before the dic- 
tators on their way to resign their offices. The windows 
and roofs in the quarters traversed by the procession rang 
with shouts of applause. Never was a government making 
its entry into a capital, and preceded by the enthusiastic 
hopes of an entire people, welcomed with more acclamations 
than this, which in an hour would be no more, received at 
the close of its career. Its weakness, its faults, and its 
failures, as well as the legitimacy of its origin, were for- 
gotten. Its efforts were appreciated. Its disinterestedness 
was received with gratitude. Its members made no claims to 
distinction. They were but simple citizens, humbly attired, 
having had the authority, but not the pomp of power. 
They were pointed out to public attention, — Dupont de 
TEure on the right, Lamartine on the left ; then Louis Blanc 
and Arago, who everywhere experienced that noble species 
of respect which is always claimed by science and political 
eminence ; Gamier Pages, distinguished for a simplicity and 
probity which recalled that of the ancients ; Cr^raieux, Marie, 
and Marrast, who bore names respected for the services 
they had perfonned; Flocon, Ledru Rollin, and Albert, 
whose names were dearer^ to the republicans of ancient date, 
and with whom were associated more recollections and hoj)es ; 
Carnot and Bethtnont, who, though simple ministers, had 
shared the labours, dangers, and responsibilities of the govern- 
ment. Each of these names received its share of gratitude, 
or esteem. The bearers of them were on their way to abdi- 
cate, and though they were no longer feared, they were still 
hailed with acclamations. 

The members of the government being introduced into the 
hall, wore received by the nine hundred representatives 
standing. An immense cry of The republic for ever!’» 
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revealed to France that this government, pronsiommy voted 
on the 25th of February, by the general anticipations of 
Paris, was unanimously adopted and ratified by acdamation, 
nt the deliberate choice of the country. 

The president of the provisional government, Dupont 
do TEure, ascended the tribune, and was received with the 
respect which is attached to h. long succession of days de-^ 
voted to patriotic service. In him was to be seen one of 
those old men by whom institutions are bequeathed to the 
great human family, aud whose lives seemed to have been 
prolonged by Providence that they may serve as a point of 
transition between two distinct epochs. 

^ Citizens,” said he, in a voice the gravity of wliich detracted 
nothing from the energy, ‘‘ the provisional government of the 
republic is come to do homage to the nation, and to reverence 
the sovereign powe^ with which you are invested. 

“ At last, the moment is arrived for the government to de- 
posit in your hands the unlimited power with which the 
revolution, arrayed it. You know whether our dictatorship 
has been aught else than a moral powey exercised in the * 
midst of the difficult circumstances through which the nation 
has just passed. Long live the republic !” 

This ciy, after issuing from, the lips of the old man, rang 
in repeated echoes from three hundred thousand voices, until 
it reached the Place de la Concorde, where it was saluted 
by the cannon of the H6tel des Invalides. Dupont de I'Eure 
descended from the tribune, and fell into the arms of B^ranger, 
who, like his friend, had been the wise and patient harbinger 
of the republican era, the Tyrtacus of the glory of the French 
arms in his youth, and when his hair had become blanche^l 
by ago, a representative of the people and a moderator of his 
country. 

The Assembly employed three days in the verification of 
its powers, and chose M. Buchez for its president, as a mark 
of gratitude for the services ho had rendered and the courage 
he had displayed during the three months of administration 
at the Hotel de Ville. 

Upon the 7th Lamartine ascended the tribune, in the place 
and in the name of the president of the provisional govern- 
ment, aud rendered an account of the acts of the revolution, 
in the following terms 

Citizen representatives of the people ! At the moment 
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■^hon you enter on the exercise of your sovereignty, — the 
nboment in which wo resign into your hands those special 
powers which the revolution provisionally confided to ms, wo 
are in duty bound, first, to give you an account of the 
situation in which we found, and in which you yourselves 
find, the country. 

“ A revolution broke out on the 24th of February. The 
people overthrew the throne, and swore upon its ruins to 
reign henceforth alone and altogether by themselves. They 
charged us to provide provisionally for the dangers and 
necessities of the interregnum which they had to pass before 
arriving regularly and without anarchy to their unanimous 
and definitive sovereignty. Our first thought has been to 
shorten this interregnum by the immediate convocation of 
the national representative body, in which alone right and 
force reside. Simple citizens, summoned without any other 
call than the public danger, and without any other title 
than our own devotion, after having trembled to accept, but 
now eager to give up, the deposit of the destinies of the 
countiy, we have been influenced by but one ambition, that 
of abdicating the dictatorship in the bosom of the sovereignty 
of the people. 

“ The throne overturned, the dynasty falling to pieces of 
itself, wc did not proclaim the republic ; it proclaimed itself 
by the mouth of an entire peojdo, and we did but record the 
cry of the nation. 

“Our first consideration, as it was the first want of the 
country, after the proclamation of the republic, was the re- 
establishment of order and security in Paris. In this work, 
which would have been more difficult and meritorious at another 
period and in another couutrv, we were aided by the general 
concurrence of the citizens.* While it yet held with one hand 
the musket with which it had blasted royalty, this magnani- 
mous people raised with the other the vanquished and bleed- 
ing victims of tho opposite party. It protected the lives 
and properties of the inhabiUnts. It preserved the public 
monuments. Each citizen of Paris was at once the soldier 
of liberty and the voluntary magistrate of order. History 
has registered tho innumerable acts of heroism, probity, and 
disinterestedness which characterized these opening days of 
the republic. Up till tliat time the people had sometimes 
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been flattered by alluBions to its virtnesj but pofiteri<3^, which 
is no flatterer, will find all these expressions too l^ewarm 
for the dignity of the people of Paris at this crisis. 

They it was who inspired us with the first decree destined 
to give its true signification to the victory, the decree for the 
abolition of capital punishmer^^ in political cases. They sug- 
gested, adopted, and proclaimed it, by the condensed cry of 
two hundred thousand voices, on the square and quay of the 
H6te] de Ville. No single exclamation of anger protested 
against it* France and Europe understood that it was God by 
whom the crowd was inspired, and that a revolution inaugu- 
rated by greatness of soul would be pure as au idea, mag- 
nanimous as a sentiment, and holy as a virtue. 

‘‘The red flag, brought forward for a moment, not as a 
symbol of menace or of disorder, but as the momentary banner 
of victory, was thrust aside by the combatants themselves, to 
throw over the republic the shield of that tricolored flag 
which had overshadowed its cradle, and borne aloft the glory 
of our armies over every continent and over every sea«. 

“After having established the authority of the govern- 
ment in Paris, it was necessary to effect the recognition of 
the republic in the departments, the colonies, in Algeria, and 
the army. For this, tolegfaphic messages and couriers were 
sufficient. Franco, her colonies and armies, recognized their 
own idea in that of the republic. There was not offered the 
resistance of a single hand or voice, nor of a single free heart 
in France, to the installation of the new government. 

“ Our next thought had reference to foreign states. Eu- 
rope, as yet undecided, waited for the first word spoken by 
France. This was the abolition, in fact and right, of the 
treaties of 1815 ; the restoration of liberty to our foreign 
policy ; a declaration that territorial possessions should bo 
undisturbed ; that sympathy should \>e felt for nations ; and 
justice, loyalty, and moderation be observed to governments. 
France, in the manifesto she issued, though she disarmed 
herself of her ambition, did not disarm herself of her ideas. 
She allowed the principle on which she acted to be evideiTt. 
All her measures of hostility consisted in this. The special 
report of the minister of foreign aflairs will acquaint you with 
what this system of open and undisguised diplomacy has pro- 
duced, and ought naturally to produce, of all that is legitimate 
and great for the general influence of Franco. 
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^VSuch a policy required from the miuieter of war measurefli 
of harmony in accordance with the system of armed nego- 
tiation. He re-established tnth energy that discipline wllch 
had) though but in a slight degree, been shaken. He re- 
caDed, with honour to Paris, the army which had for a mo- 
ment been removed from its walls, to ^low the people to arm 
themselves; and the people, henceforth invincible, did not 
long delay to demand again in the loudest manner their 
brethren of the army, not only as a source of protection, but 
as an ornament to the capital. The army was henceforth in 
Paris, only an honorary garrison, destined to prove to our 
brave soldiers that tho capital of the country pertains to all 
its cliildren. 

We decreed, in addition, the formation of four armies of 
observation — the army of the Alps, that of the Rhine, that of 
the North, and that of the Pyrenees. 

“ Our marine, confided to the hands of the same minister, as 
the second armed force of France, was brought under its chiefs 
to a discipline commanded by its consciousness of the neces- 
sity of vigilance. The Toulon fleet proceeded to display our 
colours tft the people friendly to France on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The army of Algiers had not a moment 
nor a thought of hesitation. In its eyes the republic and the 
country were nnited in the sentiment of a common duty. A 
chief, whose republican name, sentiments, and talents were 
at once pledges to the army and the revolution,— General 
Cavaignac, — received the command in Algeria. 

‘‘ Tho corruption which had penetrated the most sacred in- 
stitutions, compelled the minister of justice to those purifica- 
tions which the public call demanded. It was necessary 
promptly to separate the political part of the administration 
from that of the judicial. The minister was not deterred from 
the execution of this measure, however painful. 

In proclaiming the republic, the cry of France had not 
only proclaimed a form of government, hut a republican 
principle ; and this was practical democracy, equality in 
rights, and fraternity in institutions. The revolution, accom- 
plished by the people, required, in our opinion, to be organ- 
ized to the profit of the people by a series of fraternal and 
sheltering institutions, adapted to bestow, regularly upon aJl^ 
the conditions of individual dignity, instruction, imormation, 
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moiality) the elements oflabour^compenaationfeAse, snocour,and 
the acquisition of property, which would suppress the servile 
name of proletary to elevate the workman to the possession of 
rights, duties, and well-doing, those first consequences of pro- 
|>erty ; to elevate and enrich the one without abasinganddegrad- 
in'g file rest ; to preserve property, and render it more productive 
and sacred, by multiplying and dividing it into the hands of a 
greater number, distributing the tax in such a way as to Cause 
it to fall most heavily upon the strongest, by alleviating 
and succouring the wants of the feeble ; establish, by order 
of the state, employment when it should accidentally fiiil 
through intimidation to capital, in order that there might not 
be a labourer in France whose bread shoiild fail with the 
failure of his wages; finally, to study with the workmen 
themselves the true and practical phenomenon of association, 
and the, as yet, problematical systems for the purpose of 
seeking conscientiously their applications and ascertaining 
their errors. 

“ Such was the idea of the provisional government in all the* 
decrees of which it conferred the execution or the preparation 
to the minister of the finances, the minister of public wSrks, to 
the commission of the Luxembourg in fine ; forming as it were 
a laboratory of ideas, the preparatory and statistical congress 
of labour and industrial pursuits, enlightened by studious 
and intelligent delegates from all the laborious professions, 
and presided over by two members of the government itself. 

“ The sudden fall of the monarchy ; the disorder of the 
finances ; the sudden disorganization of an immense mass of 
manufacturers ; the shocks which these unoccupied masses 
might have caused to society if their reason, patience, and 
practical resignation had not been a fairacle of popular rea- 
son and a subject of admiration to the world ; the debt which 
might at any time be demanded, of nearly a thousand millions, 
which the government had incurred in the two first months 
of the republic ; the industrial and commercial crisis, universal 
on the continent and in England, coinciding with the political 
crisis in Paris ; the enormous accumulation of railway shares, 
and other fictitious property, seized at once in the hands of the 
bearers and bankers, through the panic which had fallen on 
capital ; finally, the imagination of the country, always ex- 
cited b^ond the truth at epochs of political convulsion and 
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social terror, had drained the sotirces of the capital looked 
up in labour, caused coin to disappear, and suspended free 
and voluntary labour, the only one sufficient for thirty-five 
millions of men. It was necessary to provide for this, or to 
be fsilee to all the principles, all the counsels of prudence, and 
all the necessities of succourinf by the beneficent medium of the 
republic. The minister of finance will tell you how provision was 
made for these disappearances of labour and credit, by -waiting 
for the moment, at last arrived, when confidence, being restored 
to the minds of men, will bring back capital to the hands of the 
master manufacturers, and wages to workmen ; and when yoru 
wisdom and national power will triumph over every difiSoulty. 

The ministry of public instruction and worship, deposited 
in the same hands, served for the government as a manifesta- 
tion of its purpose, and for the country as a presage of the new 
-situation which the republic could and ought to take, when 
placed in the twofold necessity of affording national instruc- 
tion, and more real independence to the creeds which were 
free before conscience and before the law. 

The ministry of agriculture and commerce, a ministry by its 
nature foreign to political affairs, could not but prepare with zeal 
and sketch with sagacity the new institutions called upon to 
give vigour to the first of the useful arts. It extended 
the hand of the state over those suftering interests of com- 
merce which you alone arc able to raise up by giving to them 
security. 

“ Such were our different but incessant sources of solicitude. 
Thanks to Providence, which has never more evidently mani- 
fested its intervention in the cause of nations and of the human 
mind ; tli^inks to the people thcnisolvcs, who have never 
better manifested the *trc;i.s'ures of reason, good citizenship, 
generosity, patience, moiulity, and the true civilization which 
fifty years of imperfect liberty have wrought in their 
souls, we have teen able to accomplish, very imperfectly 
doubtless, but nevertheless not unhappily, a portion of the 
immense and perilous task with which events liave loaded us. 

“We have founded the republic, that government declared 
impossible in Franco upon other conditions than foreign and 
civil war, anarchy, prisons, and the scaffold. ^ We have ex- 
hibited the republic, happily compatible with peace through- 
out Europe, with internal security, voluntary order, indi- 
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ridaiil liberty, and combined with the gentleness imd calm- 
ness of manners in a nation to which hatred is a punishment, 
and harmony a national instinct 

** We have promulgated the great principles of equality, 
fraternity, and unity, which must in their daily development 
in our laws, made by ourselve^ and for ourselves, accomplish 
the unity of the people by the unity of representation. 

“We have made the right of the citizen universal by making 
the right of election universal, and the votes of all have 
been given to us in reply. 

“We have armed the entire people in the ranks of the 
national guards, and the entire people have answered us by 
devoting the weapons we have confided to them to the unani- 
mous defence of the country, of order, and of the laws. 

“We have passed through the interregnum without other 
executive force than the moral authority, entirely devoid of 
arms, of which the nation was willing to confer the right upon 
us ; and this people has consented to allow itself to be governed 
by the mere force of language, by our counsels, and its own* 
special and generous inspirations. 

“We have gone through more than two months ctf crisis, 
accompanied by the cessation of labour, by misery, the ele- 
ments of political agitation, social anxieties, passions accumu- 
lated in innumerable masses in a capital of a million and a 
half of inhabitants, without any violation of property, without 
a single life having been menaced by anger, without a single 
act of repression or proscription, without an act of political 
imprisonment, or a drop of blood in Paris to afflict the 
government. We have now the pow^r to descend from 
thd elevation conferred ou us by this protracted dictatorship 
into the jmblic square and mingle with the people without 
any man being enabled to say to us : — ‘ What has been the 
fate of my follow-citizen ? ' 

“ Before summoning the Xational Assembly to the capital, 
wo have insured its complete security and independence by 
arming and organizing the national guard, and giving you a 
whole people in arms to be your guards. Faction is no 
longer possible in a republic where no more division exists 
between citizens in the eigoyments of political rights and 
those who do not possess them, and between armed and nu^ 
amed citizens. All have their rights. All have tlieir army^ 
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In sucli a state insurrection is no longer the extrema privilege 
of resistance to oppression ; — it would be a crime. He who 
separates himself from the people belongs no more to the 
people ! 

“ Behold the unanimous act which we have performed ; 
perpetuate it, for in it consists ^tbe safety of all. 

“ Citizen representatives ! our work is accomplished, yours 
is commencing. The presentation even of a plan of govern- 
ment, or a proposal for a constitution, would have been on our 
part a rash prolongation of power, or an encroachment on your 
sovereignty. We disappear from the stage at the moment 
when you rise to receive the republic from the hands of the 
people. We will only allow ourselves a single word of counsel,' 
and a single wish, and that in our titles of citizens, and not of 
members of the provisional government. This wish, citizens, 
France emits in conjunction with us j it is the voice of eircum- 
cumstances. Lose uot the time, that principal element of 
human crises. After having absorbed the sovereignty in 
yourselves, let not a new interregnum enfeeble the main- 
springs of the country. Let a commission of government, 
issuing from your own bosom, prevent power from bovering 
for a single moment, in a precarious and provisional form, 
over a nation which has need of power and security. Let a 
committee for framing a constitution, emanating from your 
suffrages, bring without delay to your deliberations and 
votes the simple, brief, and democratic mechanism of the 
constitution, the organic and secondary enactments of which 
will afterwards be the subject of your deliberations. 

In the meantijne, we, as members of the government, 
return its powers into your hands. 

“We submit also, and witii confidence, all our acts to your 
judgment. We pray you, only to glance back to the times, 
and to bear in mind the difficulties. Our consciences re- 
proach us with no intentional offences. Our efforts have 
been favoured by -Providence. Cancel our involuntary dic- 
tatorship, Wo ask only to return into the ranks of honest 
citizens. 

“ May history only inscribe with indulgence below, 
and at I the most humble distance from, ^ the great actions 
performed by France, the recital of these three months 
passed in the void between a falling monarchy and a republic 
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iE oourse of formation ;~and may in the place of the 
obscure and forgotten names of men who hare devoted 
themselves to the common safety, inscribe in its .pages two 
names only— the name of the people who have saved every- 
thing, and the name of God, who has blessed everythingln 
the foundations of the republic " 

These last words were drdwned with almost unanimous 
indications of applause from the representatives and from the 
gUleries. ^ 

Lamartine, on his return to his seat, was obliged to rise 
three times to bow to the Assembly, which had Itself risen up 
as he moved across. There was every sign that the 
popularity which had attached to his name in Paris, and 
been evinced by two million three hundred thousand suffrages 
in the departments, would still encompass him in the National 
Assembly, unless he should himself lay it aside. 

Each minister brought up and read successively at the 
tribune the special report of the acts of his department. 
All received the sanction of the applause of the Assembly, 
Lamartine developed, at greater length than his colleagues^ 
the picture of the situation of the new republic witji regard 
to Europe. France impatiently awaited this outline as she 
had done the manifesto to* Europe. She knew that her 
internal destiny depended on her attitude with reference to 
foreign powers. She burned with the desire to receive this 
report, that she might judge what might be her future des- 
tiny, The following is tho speech of the minister. It was 
his manifesto put in action, and verified by three months of 
proofs 

Citizens," said he, there are tw'o species of revolutions 
to be found in history — revolutions of territory, and revo- 
lutions of ideas. The first are resumed in conquests, and in 
the subversions of nationalities and empires; the second, in 
institutions. To the first, war is necessary ; to the second, 
peace, that mother of the institutions of labour and of liberty, 
is precious and dear. Yet sometimes the changes of insti- 
tutions which a nation effects within its own limits, become 
an occasion of uneasiness and aggression against it on the 
part of other people and other governments ; or they become 
a crisis of convulsion and irritation among the neighbouring 
tmtions. 
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A law of nature requires that truths should be contagious, 
and ideas tend to find their level, as well as water. In this 
latter case revolutions partioii>ate, as it were* in the two 
kinds of movement which we have pointed out. They axe 
pacific, like the revolutions of ideas ; they may be forced to 
recur to arms as well as the revolutions of territory. Their 
exterior attitude ought to correspond with these two necessi- 
ties of their situation. They are inoffensive ; but they are 
ready for action. Their system of policy may be obarac- 
terized in two words — ^armed diplomacy. 

“ These considerations, citizens, have, from the first hour 
of the republic, determined the acts and words of the pro-^ 
visional government in the whole grasp, and in the details of 
the direction of our foreign affairs. It has wished, and it has 
declared that it wished, three things — the establishment of 
the republic in France ; the natural progress of the liberal 
and democratic principle, avowed, recognized, and defended 
in its existence and in its rights, and at its own time ; and) 
finally, peace, if peace should be possible, honourable and 
sure, on these conditions. 

“ now proceed to show you what have been, since the 
day of the foundation of the republic until to-day, the prao* 
tical results of this attitude of disinterested devotion to the 
democratical principle in Europe, combined with the respect 
for the actual inviolability of territories, * nationalities, and 
governments. It is the first time in history that a disarmed 
and purely spiritual principle is presented to Europe, which 
is organized, armed, and actuated in her alliances by another 
principle, and that the political world convulses and modifies 
itself, before the power, not of a nation, but of an idea. 
To measure the power of this idea in all its extent, let us go 
back to 1815. 

‘‘The year 1815 is a date which it costs some effort to 
France to recall. After the attack of the armies of the 
coalition against the republic ; after the prodigies of the Con- 
vention, and the explosive burst of France in arms to repel 
the league of the powers inimical to the revolution ; after the 
expiation of the conquests obtained by the empire, of which 
France wishes to claim the glory alone, — the reaction of 
violaoed nationalities and humiliated sovereigns against us 
took place. The name of France had no longer limits. The 
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territorial limits of geographical France were again narrowed 
by the treaties of lbl4 and 1815. They appeared dispro^ 
portioned to the name» the security, and the moral power of a 
nation which had so much increased in inf uenoe, renown, and 
liberty. The base on which the glories of the French people 
rested appeared so much the ^ore confined as the people 
itself had become greater. 

‘‘The treaty of 1814, which put the finishing stroke to our 
glory and our woes, had, in colonies, swept away from us Tobago, 
St. Lucia, the Mauritius and its dependencies, the Seychelles, 
French India, reduced to purely nominal proportions, St. 
Domingo in fine, from which we had been in fact dispos- 
sessed, and which it was necessary either to repurchase or 
reconquer. 

‘•‘In annexation of territory to the national soil, the treaty 
of 1814 adjoined as a compensation to France, on the north, 
some frontier districts, consisting of about ten cantons annexed 
to the departments of the Moselle and Ardennes ; on the east, 
a precinct comprised in some districts about Landau ; on the 
south, the principal part of Savoy, consisting of the divisions 
of Chambery and Annecy; and finally the county of^Mont- 
beiiard, Mulhausen, and the German limitation districts 
enclosed in the line of our frontiers. 

“ The treaties of 1815, the compensations for our hundred 
days of glory and reverses, despoiled us almost immediately 
of those feeble indemnities for the war of the coalition. They 
restored French .Savoy almost entirely to Sardinia ; and thus 
made of Lyons the commercial capital of France, a fortified 
but exposed military post. The Low Countries retook, from 
what had been once our own soil, Philippeville, Marlen- 
burg, and the duchy of Bouillon, where we had formerly 
the right of occupation and garrison ; Prussia took from us 
Sarburg, of which the heart alone remained French ; 
Bavaria, some districts ; Switzerland, that strip of the 
territory of Gex, which gave us a port on the Lake of 
Geneva at Versoix. We had also to undergo the demolition 
of the fortifications of Huninguen, and the absolute interdic- 
tion from fortifying our frontier at less than three leagues of 
Basle. Finally, we were compelled to renounce, in favour of 
tlm king of Sardinia, the right of protection, and of placing 
gwisons, which we possessed before the revolution, in thd 
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principality of Monaioo. An Humiliating occupation of our 
fottresses, and an indemnity of near a thousand millions, as a 
fine for our former triumphs^ still more decimated the exte^ 
fior as well as the reproductive power of the nation. The 
restored dynasty accepted the throne on these conditions* It 
was its fault and its destruotipm The peace and the charter 
itself, that foundation-stone of liberty, was no adequate com- 
pensation for it. No d3masty can aggrandize itself with im- 
punity while it enfeebles its country. Nerertheloss, if we 
consider only the interior interests of the nation, the holy 
flllianoe was an anti-popular system, but not essentially an 
anti-French one. 

“ The dynasty of the elder branch of the Bourbons, in unit- 
ing itself to this system, might find there a supporting point for 
its legitimate influence, or for acquisitions of territory around 
it. If by Italy, over which Austria was obstinately deter- 
mined to rule alone, the French cabinet was forbidden all 
solid and sympathctical alliance with that empire, the 
Russian alliance was opened for France. This alliance, 
favourable to the aggrandizement ,of Russia in the east, her 
inclinarion leading her in that direction, could give to the 
continental equilibrium, of which Germany would have been 
the axis, two equal and preponderating weights, viz. St. 

• Petersburg and Paris. The restored dynasty did sometimes 
form a confused sketch of these ideas. It dared avow it to 
friends and enemies ; and it felt itself sustained by the con- 
tinental spirit against the jealousies of Great Britain. With 
this secret support, it perseveringly contested the supremacy 
of Austria in Italy, engaged in an unpopular but not anti- 
French war in Spain, and conquered Algiers. Its diplomacy 
was less anti-national than its policy. 

‘^The revolution of July, a revolution which had burst 
forth before its time, established a revolutionary monarchy and 
a republican royalty. France did not feel enough courage to 
give full sway to her ideas. The character, both incomplete 
and contradictory, of this revolution, gave to the govem- 
inent which sprang from the three days the inconveniences 
of the dynasty, without any of the advantages of legitimate 
ro3ralty. It was still the holy alliance, but without the 
dogma, and without the king. It was a monarchy tainted, 
in the eyes of kings, with an elective and republican pnii- 
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ciple, aod a republic sa^cted of mouarcby and treason to 
the democratic principle in the eyes of the people/ 

“ The external and interior policy of this mixed gotem- 
raent was destined to be, within and without, a perpetual 
stniggle between the contrary principles which it reproaented. 
The aynastic interest commanded it to return at any price 
into the family of the settled And regular dynasties. It was 
necessary to purchase this tolerance of thrones by iilsessant 
nets of complaisance. It ,was necessary to conquer at home 
the right of being weak abroad. Hence the system of the 
government of July — France debased to the rank of a 
second-rate power in Europe, an* oligarchy purchased by dint 
of favours and seductions within. The one involves the 
other ; and, moreover, the spirit of family, a domestic vir- 
tue, may, in the head of a nation, become a political vice, for 
nepotism is destruction to patriotism. 

“ The monarchy of July oppressed our foreign policy with 
the weight of the thrones and family alliances which it pre- 
pared for its princes. One only of the ideas which it * 
engendered was a true one, because it corresponded with a 
grand want of humanity — peace. This is the one Jhought 
upon which it lived during eighteen years. But the peace 
which is proper for France is^not a subordinate one, pur- 
chasing a short and precarious existence by its own hu- 
miliation, and by the adjournment of its influences,— by 
throwing a veil over its principles, by contracting the power 
of its name, and by shortening the arms of France. 

“ Such a peace humiliates while it enfeebles a people. 

‘‘In order that peace should be worthy of it, the republic 
ought to become great by peace. Now, to become great in 
Europe, there was wanting to the monarchy of July the 
banner of a principle. Was it her monarchical banner? 
That was stained by u8uri)ation. Her democratic banner? 
She every day concealed and discoloured it. 

“Her foreign policy was compelled to be as devoid of 
bias as her principle. It was a policy of negation. It 
avoided dangers, but could aspire to no greatness. 

“ This was her reign in relation to foreign nauons. 

“ The kingdom of the Netherlands broke of itself into two 
pieces, at the reaction of the days of J uly. One half formed 
m neuter and intermediate power wl4ch became, usefully 
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for France, Ibe kingdom of Belgium. Ko other 
in the teriitorial limitatione of Burope took place for 
advantage of France during thesi^ eighteen years. 

Russia testified to her a constant and pm^sonal avermon, 
which was not addressed to France herself, hut was reflected 
from the dynasty upon the nation* In vain the most preying 
interests of 'Russia drew her ftfrdbly towards an alliance with 
France^ the antipathy of the sovereigns interposed itself 1^- 
tween the sympathies of the people. , That court was oocu* 
pied, throughout the eighteen years of the monarchy of ^uly, 
in the violent assimilation of Poland to itself, and in patienuy 
seeking a route to India by the Caucasus. 

‘‘Austria ofiered alternately caresses and injuries. Franco, 
thus fondled and repulsed by the skilful but superannuated 
band of Prince Metternicli, sacrificed the whole of Italy and 
the independence of the confederate German states to, the* 
smiles of the court of Vienna. In 1831, the insurrection in 
Italy which was repressed in concert with it ; in 1846, the city 
* of Cracow, effaced from the map, measured the ever-descepd- 
ing scale of these displays of obsequiousness, on the part of the 
cabinet ^jOf the Tuileries, to the policy of Austria. 

“ Prussia, whose security and greatness are involved in the 
alliance of France, entered into a desperate and unnatuml 
league with Russia. She thus made herself the advanced 
guard of the Russian power, of which she is the outpost. By 
such conduct she lost that Germanic j)opularity which Frederic 
the Great had bequeathed her. 

“ The states of the confederation of the Rhine, thus neglected 
by Prussia, intimidated by Austria, and agitated by Russia, 
floated from the Prussian to the Austrian alliance, according 
to time and circumstances, repulsed from tlie French alliance 
by the recollections of 1813, and by the C/onnivance of the 
cabinet of the Tuiler»es, which had abandoned them to 
Austrian omnipotence. But during these oscillations of the 
secondary states of the CJerinanic confederation, a third 
estate, that germ of democracy, was fowned in Genriany. It 
only waited for its development, an o])porttmity of emancipa- 
tion for the secondary powers, and a return of the thought?} of 
France to true principles of alliance and friendship with the 
German Rhenish states. 

“The Low Countries, irritated at the violent separatioif 
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Belgiulrf, continued to feel prejudice$ agaw^ Fmnce. They 
united thetUselves to Russia bu the continent^ and to England 
on the ocean, and thus was France doubly excluded from their 
system of ulliancef 

‘‘What Were our relations with, England ? Her policy, 
which was, before the French ^volution, altogether maritime, 
became, from the war of 1808 in Spain and the general one 
in 1813, at once maritime and continental. Feeling no repug- 
nance to the dynasty of July, England had lent that rojralty a 
useful concurrence in the conferences at London in 1830 and 
1831* By the species of continental mediation which she had 
exercised between Fmnce, Germany, and Russia, England 
liad maintained the equilibrium of the continent. This 
equilibrium was peace. M. de Talleyrand had converted riiia 
peace into a draught of alliance on lil^cral constitutional prin> 
ciples. This is what has been called the quadruple alliance 
between France, England, Spain, and Portugal. If this germ 
had not been stifled in its origin, — if it had been energetically 
developed by being extended to Italy, Switzerland, and the * 
Gennan Rhenish provinces,— it might have changed itself into 
a liberal system of progress for the people of tl>e Scftith and 
East, and created a family of democratic nations and govern- 
ments invulnerable to the absolute powers. But for that 
object France required a government which could dare to 
avow its principle. The court of the Tuileries laboured only 
to eflace or cause the oblivion of its own. Ambitious, but 
purely dynastic objects, often formed and discovered by the 
French government in relation to Spain, wore destined at no 
long distance of time to ruin, to the detriment of France and 
free nations, that English alliance, which, after having been 
sought by so many inaiiasuvres, was so seltishly betrayed. 

“The Eastern question, on which the policy ^of the whole 
world turned from 1838 to 1841, was the first occasion of a 
coolness, soon to be follow^od by diplomatic conflicts and irri- 
tation, between the two govenmients. You are acquainted 
with that negotiation, which gave such a shock to peace, set 
Europe vin arms, and finished by the shame and sequestration 
of France. 

“The Ottoman empire was in progress of decomposition. 
IJjo pacha of Egypt, profiting by its weakness, invaded the 
Saif of its territories, substituting Arab tyranny for Turkish 
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despotism.' The iroid effeded in the East by the disappeara^oe 
df Tmfcey was on the point ol being inevitaWj filled up by 
Islamim, under another hartmi tWt ^ Ibrahim; or by Bussian 
or British omnipotence. France had three methods o{ facing 
and resolving the Eastern question — either by franlly sup- 
porting the Ottoman i^iq>ire s^nst the revolted pacha and 
Ihe whole world ; or by allying itself with Bnsria, and 
ing in her indination towards Constantinople, and obtaining 
at this price a Russian alliance and territorial compensations 
on the Rhine ; or by uniting herself with England Tt^y yielding 
her precedence in Egypt, her necessary route to India, and at 
this price drawing close the English alliance^ and receiving 
continental advantages and important French protectorates in 
Syria in exchange. 

The cabinet of the Tuileries did not know how to be frank, 
and did not dare to be ambitious. It abandoned Turkey to her 
aggressor, and then abandoned the aggressor himself to Russia, 
Eagtand, and Austria. It at once estranged from itself the 
Ottoman empire, Russia, England, Prussia, and Austria. It 
reconstructed, by its own folly, the moral coalition of the 
world a'gainst it. The whole ended by the exclnsion of the 
French cabinet from Europe, and the note of the 8th of 
October, the avowal of weakness after acts of defiance, the 
acceptance of isolation in the midst of Europe bound togkher 
in one single sheaf of resentments against us. The treaty of 
reconciliation of the 30 tb of July, 1841, palliated this situa- 
tion to no purpose. The marriage of a prince of the French 
dynasty with an eventual heiress of the crown of Spain was 
thenceforth the only thought of the dynastic policy to which 
France was made subordinate. The accomplishment of this 
wish was destined soon to tear asunder the last ties of friend- 
ship between England and Franco. Possessed of too little 
ambition for the nation, the cabinet of the Tuileries desire<l 
two thrones to bo filled by the same family at once. The 
posthumous policy of the house of Bourbon was rashly sub- 
stituted for the policy of liberty and peace upon the continent. 
From this marriage France only reaped the permanent en- 
mity of the British cabinet, the jealousy of the courts, the 
suspicions of Spain, and the certainty of a second war of 
succession. From this first insane act of royalty it was not 
difficult for statesmen to divine the approach of others, and 
foresee its fall. 
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, ** Fresh ejrmftome were net hng m cmit^mng ii^ 
jeotures. Sysf^eted hy SpaiD, odiens to dieWiieuired 

in Turkey, incBfihteht to rrusinai, menaoiiii: to £iig1aiti<h ^ 
dyuastiq poli<^ of the Erenoh cabinet turned most unnatu^ 
rally to Austria. This act of stupidity cost it not only its 
grei^ness and security, hut its»honour. To obtain from Aus- 
tria tho pardon of the honse of Bourbon in Spain, it was 
necessary to lower the banner of revolution everywhere 
before that empire ; and sacrifice to it at once Italy, Switzer^ 
land, the Bhine^ and the independence and the rights of 
nations It was necessaiy to form a league of absolutism 
with Austria, by stifling, to her profit and onr shame, the 
germs^ of independence, liberalism, and national strengrii 
which showed themselves from the straits of Sicily to the very 
heart of the Alps, The French cabinet ventured to practise 
this servile policy, and to defend it before a French cham- 
ber, The revolutionary soul of France rose with indignation 
in her bosom. The dynastic ministry purchased the vote, of 
a majority to sell the national and democratic principles* 
with impuni^, in the negotiations of Switzerland and Italy. 
A few days mter it dragged into the abyss that royafty which 
had itself debased it in its personality. 

“ Tbns^ after a reign of eighteen years, and a system of diplo- 
macy which was belioved a skilful because an interested one, 
the dynasty restored Franco to the republic, more hemmed in, 
more shackled by treaties and limits, more incapable of move- 
ment, more destitute of external influences and negotiations, 
and more surrounded by snares and impossibilities than it 
was at any epoch of the monarchy. Imprisoned within the 
letter so often violated against her of the treaties of 1815; 
excluded from' the whole of the. East ; the accomplice of 
Austria in Italy and Switzerland, cringing to England at 
Lisbon, compromised, without deriving any advantage, at 
Ma<irid, obsequious at Vienna, timid at Berlin, hated at 
St. Petersburg, discredited through want of faith at Lon- 
don, deserted by the people for her abandonment of the 
democratic principle in the face of a moral coalition framed 
everywhere against France, and which left her only the 
choice of a war of finality against all, or the acceptance of 
^e subaltern part of a secondary power closely watched by tlie 
'whole European world ; condemned to languish and humble 
itself for a century under the weight of a dynasty to obtain 
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th^ paidon of, kinfs, end of a> revolatdODa^ry prinoiplo for 
obtaining am amnesty or bett^yimg tbe people. 

The republic, finding France im these conditions of isolatiou 
and subservience, had two parts to . take : — to make an eic« 
plosion against all the thrones and all the territories of the 
continent; to tear the map of Europe in pieces; deekre 
war, and launch the armed demooratio principle everywhere, 
without knowing whether it would foil on a soil prepared for 
it to germinate, or an improper one where it would be choked 
in blood— or to declare republican peace and French fra- 
ternity to all nations ; publish respect for governments, laws, 
characters, manners, inclinations, territories, and nations; to 
raise aloft, but with a friendly hand, its principles of inde- 
pendence and democracy over tbo world, and address itself 
to the people without cither restraining or hurrying events. 

“ We do not, like barbarians, arm the new idea with iron 
or with lire. We arm it only with its own gentle light. We 
do not impose on any one forms or imitations, premature or 
incompatible, perhaps, with nature ; but^ if the liberty of 
any part of Europe is kindled at our own,— if enthralled 
nationalities, trampled rights, and legitimate and oppressed 
independencies should rise, consolidate themselves, enter into 
the democratic family of nations, and appeal, through uS, to 
the defence of their rights, and the conformity of their insti- 
tutions, — France is there at hand. Republican France is not 
only the country, but she is also the soldier of the democratic 
principle of the future. 

“ It is this last policy, citizens, which the provisional go- 
vernment has unanimously thought right to adopt, while 
waiting until the nation, comprised in yourselves, should 
assume the control of its own destinies. 

** What, during seventy-two days, have been the results of 
this. policy of armed diploinacy over the continent? You 
know them ! And Europe regards them with an astonish- 
ment, which savours less of fear than of admiration. 

** Italy, already stimulated in its patriotism by the Italian 
and democratic heart of Pius IX., is shaken successively, 
but through its whole extent, at the re-echo of the triumphs 
of tbe people of Paris. Encouraged, on the sul^ject of every 
ambitious feeling of France, so loudly and frankly disavowed 
by ns, it embraces passionately our principles, and abandons 



itself tpith eoAfidenoe to ti fotare of indepefideiice a^d lii)erty, 
in which tlfe Fyettoh principle will be her ^lUy,'* Sicily. 
ugmat the domination of Kaplea, and daimed^ in w 
[dace, ber constitution, Imtated at refu^ die m heroically 
reconquering her soil and her citadels; tardy mncmUms 
appease her no longer, but •she is completely separating 
herself, convoking her own parliament, and proclaiming 
herself the sole mistress oif her destinies. She is levcnging 
herself fbr her long subjection to the house of Bourbon, by 
declaring that the princes of the line of Naples sbaU he 
excluded tot ever from the constitutional throne of Sicily. 

AtNaples, even, the constitution promulgated by the king, 
on the eve of the formation of the French republic, appeared 
on the next day illusory ; the monarchy, besieged by the 
demonstrations of the people, yielded concession after con-^ 

' cession until it reached the level of a democratic royalty of 
the year 1791. 

JJius IX., accepting the part of an Italian patriot, retains 
only the rule of a pontiff, and makes Borne the federative 
centre of a real republic, of which he is already showing * 
himself less the sovereign than the first citisen. Ae avails 
himself df the force of the movement which is bearing him 
along, instead qf combating it*; and this movement is ac- 
celerating its pace. 

The example is followed by Tuscany. Palermo, Piacenza^ 
Modena, attempt vainly to find support in Austria in their 
struggle with the spirit of life in Italy. Their princes are 
yielding, and nationality triumphs. The Luccbese dynasty 
is swept away; Venice proclaims her own republic, as yet 
undecided whether to isolate herself within her lagunes, 
or join the republican or constitutional union of the north of 
Italy 

The king of Sardinia, long the hope of national unity in 
the Peninsula, at the very time when his government was the 
terror of the liberal spirit at Turin, causes, by the contact 
with the French revolution, this contradiction, so fatal to his 
greatness, to* come to an end. lie gives a popular constitu- 
tion as a pledge to Italian liberalism. Lombardy understands, 
by this token, that the hour of her independence has sounded^ 
JPlIilan, disarmed, triumphs in an unequal contest over the 
** army of occupation by which she is enchained. Lombardy 
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rides in itgaindt the ht>ase of Atiairia* 9he 
^et, ohiy her enfranehiseineiit^ iix ord^ not to mlp^ a qo6$* 
tion of ixistitutioxie ^ith one Of lii^v The cry of Ualy foioee 
the king of Sardinia to unfetter himself^ IDce the po{»e ted 
Tuscany, from the old anti-national treaties with Austria, 
He inarches upon llombardy ; contingents pour from all parts 
upon this hold of battle. The campaign of Italian inde^ 
pendence is carried on slowly by Italy alone, but in presence 
of Switzerland and France, in arms, and ready to a^ if the 
interest of their principle or the security of tbek frontiers 
should appear to be compromised. 

“ Pass the Alps, — the results of the policy of the unarmed 
principle of France are developed not less systematicaUy in 
the events, and rapidly in their consequences. They burst 
forth from the very focus of the contrary principle. 

From the date of the 14th of March the revolution breaks 
out at Vienna. The troops are vanquished, the palace of 
the emperor is laid bare by the people, that the old system 
may ho expelled, in the person of its most inflexible states-* 
man — Pyince Metternich. The assembly of the notables of 
the monarchy is convoked ; all the privileges of liberty, those 
arms of democracy, are accorded ; Hungary becomes national, 
and isolates itself by an almost complete separation from the 
empire ; it abolishes feudal rights, gives up ecclesiastical pro- 
perty to sale, nominates a minister of its own, and, in token 
of its entire separation, even bestows on itself a ministry of 
foreign affairs. 

Bohemia, on her side, secures to herself a separate federal 
constitution. By. these three different enfranchisements of 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Italy, Austria, revolutionized within 
and restrained without, only reigns over twelve compact mil- 
lions of men. 

“ Three days after the events of Vienna, on the 18th of 
March, the people combat and triumph in the streets of Berlin. 
The king of Prussia, whose enlightened spirit and popular 
heart seemed, to be in intelligence even with those who 
fought against his soldiers, hastens to make every concession. 
An entirely democratic law of election is promulgated even 
before the constituent assembly is met. Prussian Poland 
reclaims its distinct nationality at Posen. The, king gives his 
consent, and commences thus to sketch the flrst basis of li^‘ 
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wtbnality, events vdll have iumI 

^ another tjuarter. In the kingdom of Wnrtem^r 
»bnrg th 0 king, on the 3rd of March, abolishes the censor* 
ship, and concedes the liberty of the press, and grants per- 
ntisston to the people to arm. On the 4th of Mardi the 
grand duke of Baden, too near a neighbour to France not to 
permit ideas which cross the Rhine to find their level, accords 
liberty to tbe jonnmls, the right of arming themselves to the 
people, the abolition of feudal privileges, and, finally, the 
promise of concurring in the establishment of a united Ger- 
man parliament, that congress of German democracy, out of 
which the new order of things is perhaps destined to arise* 

Qn the fitb of March the king of Bavaria abdicates, and, 
after scenes of street conflicts, gives up the throne to the prince 
at Munich, who unites his own to the popular cause. 

From” the 6 th to the 11 th of March, a similar abdication 
takes place on the part of the sovereign of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
— the arming of the people, the right of association, the liberty , 
of the press, the jury, the French code at Mayence, are all 
accorded. The elector of Hesse-Cassel, whose resistance to 
the introduction of the democratic principle was notorious in 
Germany, has granted to his^ people, who had likewise taken 
up arms, the same pledges ; adding, moreover, the concession 
of the principle of a German parliament. 

Insurrection has extorted from the duke of Nassau the 
suppression of tithes, political organization, the arming of the 
people, and the German parliament. 

On the 15th of March Leipsic rose, and obtained from 
the king of Saxony, already a constitutional prince, his ac- 
cession to the principle of the German parliament. Upon the 
same day, an imperious popular demonstration compelled the 
prince of Oldenburg to convoke a representative body. 

A few days after, the people of Mecklenburg took up 
arms, and named a preparatory assembly to elect members 
for the German parliament. 

“ Hamburg has reformed, in a more democratic spirit, her 
already republican constitution. Bremen has remodelled her 
senate, and acceded to the German parliament. Luheck, 
after violent commotions, has conquered the same principle. 

^ y ‘‘Finally, on the 18th of March, the king of the Ne- 
tberlands abolished the institutions restrictive of liberty in 
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the gWKftd duehy of Los^emWrg, where the trieolotired 8ikg 
floats of itself as a spontaneous demonstration of, iie Flinch 
principle. 

“ All those decompositions of the old eJl, these rie- 

meats of federal unity, are at tUs moment combined at 
Frankfort, • ^ 

‘‘Up to this date the diet of Frankfort had been the obe- 
dient instrument of the omnipotence of the two great Ger- 
manic powers, Vienna and Berlin, over their feeble allies of 
the confederation. The idea of a pennanent j^rliament 
sitting in the heart of Germany, rises to a contact' with our 
own ideas. This parliament of nations, henceforth repre- 
senting people instead of courts, becomes the foundation of a 
new Germanic confederation, emancipating the weak, and 
forming the nucleus of a diversiflod but single democracy* 
Liberty, becoming more and more democratic in 45ierinany, 
will necessarily fix its support upon a democratic power also, 
witliout other ambition than the allianco of principles and the 
safety of territorial possessions ; and that power is France* 

“ I will not pursue into the other states of Europe the 
more or less rapid march of the natioual and liberal principle, 
accelerated by the revolution of February. 

“ The invasions of ideas penetrate everywhere deeply 
amongst them, and these ideas bear your name. Everywhere 
you will only have to choose between a certain and honour- 
able peace, or a partial war with nations for your allies. 

“ Thus, by the sole fact of a double principle, the demo- 
cratic and the sympathetic, France, resting one extended 
hand on the right of nations, and the other on the inaggres- 
eive, hut imposing, union of four armies of observation, takes 
its part in tho agitation of the continent without ambition as 
without weakness, ready to negotiate or combat, to restrain 
or aggrandize herself, according to her right and honour, and 
the security of her frontiers. 

“ Her frontiers ! I am employing a word which has lost 
a part of its signification under the republic ; it is principle 
which becomes tho true frontier of France. It is not her 
soil which enlarges ; it is her influence, her sphere of radia- 
tion and attraction over the continent ; it is the number of 
her natural allies, the disinterested and intellectual patronage 
which she is destined to exercise over nations ; it is the French^^- 
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k 60 ^. mil^stituted in three days md thtee ^enth% 
for the system of the holy allismce. 

^‘Tho republic has comprehended at the first word the 
new policy which the philosophy^ humanity^ and reason of 
the age were at length^estined to introduce among nations by 
tlie miniiptration of our country? I would wish no other proof 
that democracy has been the divine inspiration, and that it 
will triumph in Europe as rapidly and gloriously as it has 
triumphed at Paris. France w^l have changed the character 
of her glory, and that is all. 

** If a few minds, as yet backward in the understanding of 
true foice and true grandenr, or impatient to press forward the 
fortune of France, should reproach the republic with not having 
done violence to nations, by ofToring them, at the point of the 
bayonet, a liberty which would have resembled conquest, we 
will say t# them: See what a royalty of eighteen years' 
duration did for France ; see what the republic has done in 
less than three months I Comjmre the France of the 23rd of^ 
July with the France of the 6 th of May, and regard even 
patience as glory ; give time to the principle which ^abours, 
which combats, which transforms and assimilates the world 
for you 1 ^ 

‘‘ France, externally, was imprisoned by limits which she 
could break through only by a general war. Europe, people 
and governments, formed one sole undivided system against 
us ; we had live great powers compact and united by a com- 
mon anti -revolutionary interest against Franco. Spain was 
placed the stake between those powers and us, Swit- 
zerland was betrayed, Italy sold, Germany menaced, And 
excited to a feeling of hostility. France was obliged to veil 
her popular nature and to humble herself, for fear of agitating 
a people or disturbing a king. She sank under a peace 
maintained for the interests of a dynasty, and disappeared 
from the rank of the primary national individualities— a rank 
which geography, nature, ^and, above all, her genius, com- 
manded her to preserve. 

This weight being removed, behold what a different des-. 
tiny that peace which the republic gives creates for her ! The 
great powers look, first with anxiety, then, at a brief interval, 
wi^h security, upon the least of her movements. No one of 
' them protests against the eventual and legitimate revision of 
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the treaties of 1815, which a word from us has as 
effaced as the steps of a hundred thousand iam. £%land 
need no longer suspect us of .ambition in %ain«/ iniada 
has time to reflect on the dieinte^ested <][aestiQn which is 
ansing between that great empire and onrselres, the con- • 
fititutional reconstruction of the inde^ndence of Pcdap^d. We 
can encounter no conflicting shock in the North, e^^c^pt in 
defending, as devoted auxiliaries, the rights and safety of the 
Sclavonic and Germanic people. The Austria empite treats 
no more except in respect to the ransom of Italy. Prussia 
renounces aggrandizement otherwise than by liberty. The 
whole of Germany is escaping the peipetual interference of 
those powers, and is forming a natural alliance with us. A 
ooaUtiou is at hand, of nations resting from necessity upon 
France, without one being turned against us, as of yore, by 
the policy of the courts, Switzerland is strengiltening her- 
self by concentration. The whole of Italy is stirring, and is 
almost in the possession of freedom. A cry of distress would 
call France thither, not to conquer but to protect. The sole 
victory, we desire beyond the Ehine and the Alps is the 
friendship of the liberated populations. 

“ In one word, we were thirty-six millions of men isolated 
on the continent No European thought was permitted us; 
no collective action was possible for us. Our system was 
compression ; our horizon limited. Space as well as dignity 
was wanting to our policy. Our present system is one of 
democratic truth, which will enlarge itself to the proportions 
of a universal social faith. Our horizon is the future of 
civilized nations, our vital air the brealh of liberty in the 
free breasts of the entire universe. Three months have not 
elapsed, and if democracy, like Protestantism, is to have a 
war of thirty years' duration, instead of marching at the 
head of thirty-six millions of men, France, reckoning in her 
system of alliance, Switzerland, Italy, and the emancipated 
people of Germany, will inarch, leading eighty-eight millions 
of confederates and friends. What victory gained by the 
republic could have been equivalent to such a confederation, 
conquered without the cost of a single life, and cemeuted by 
the conviction of our own disinterestedness ? France, by the 
fall of royalty, has arisen from her abasement, as a ve^d 
loaded with an extra weight rises the instant she has beeiX^ 
roUeved from it 
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*^Suoli H the exact picture of our actual exterior 

sitthEbtio^* TW happitiess or gfory of this poeitioU t)6long8 
whoBy to tl^ reptmiic. We accept only, its respousibBity^ 
and ahall always congratulate ourselYes bu hariti'g appea^red 
before the representatives of the country, Restoring to it 
peace, insuring its grandeur, with our bauds full of allianees, 
and pui^ of human blood/' 

liong-oontittued applause followed this discourse. Its pub- 
lication was called for, asgnrell as its transmission to the 
departments, and to foreign powers. 

The Assembly proceeded to vote that the provisional go- 
vernment had deserved well of the country. 

While Paris was in a state of intoxication from the se- 
curity and joy which were excited in it by the restoration of 
the national sovereignty, and by harmony between the repre- 
sentatives pud dictators, a great question was agitated in the 
public mind, and, above all, in the breast of Lamartine. 

' There was an interval to pass between the accession of the 
National Assembly and the vote on the constitution. Who* 
was to decree the form of the new executive power ? What 
should be the nature of this intermediate power ? » Should 
the dictators continue to exercise it, in the presence and 
under the sanction"*bf the Assembly ? Should the Assembly 
exercise it directly, and through the medium of committees 
of government, subject to constant renewal ? Finally, should 
the Assembly delegate it ? And, in this case, should it dele- 
gate it to one only, or to many ? Such were the three hypo- 
theses into which minds "were divided. 

Should the first plan be adopted ? That was still the dic- 
tatorship. 

The second ? That would be anarchy and the confusion 
of power. 

The third alone, was practicable. The necessity of dele- 
gating the powers by the Assembly was almost unanimously 
agreed upon. But after that, there was a division of opinion. 
Some — and these were men recently arrived in Paris, the 
least informed of the state of afl^irs, and the most impatient 
for a return to ancient forms— wished that the Assembly 
should nominate a single temporary dictator, to be, at the 
s^e time, prime minister, who should appoint the other 
/ministers, and govern by means of the Assembly itself. 

The smaller number wished the Assembly to choose, by 
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ballot, a oouncil, or exeeative commission of government, as 
an intermediate and fixed power between tbe AssSOibly and 
the adminidtratioD. This oommiasion should have the power 
of nominating and dismissing ministetis^ It should be, while 
waiting for the oonstitntioti, np longer the dictatorship, but 
the coileotive presidency of the republic. 

This i^uestion was one of particular interest to Lamartine ; 
and it was to him alone that it in reality pertained to resolve 
it. France, Pans, the Assembly, ^^nd Europe had their eyes 
at this moment upon him. His resolution was expected. 
By some, to applaud him and encourage him to the dictator-, 
ship ; by others, to accuse and curse him, if he should refuse 
the part which the immense majority had decreed him*^ 

He could not dissemble to himself that his popularity at 
Paris had increased so much as even to become a passion, 
instead of having been exhausted by three months of a govern- 
ment, prosperous, in the midst of such repeated tempests; 
that the ten elections which had just invested him with a 
species of title by choosing him as a universal representative ; 
that the seven or eight millions of votes which were offered 
him, in^case of need, throughout the republic ; and, finally, 
the feivour of six or seven hundred out of nine hundred 
representatives, designated him, and, as it?Vere, imposed him, 
on the choice of the Assembly, as the man of the emergency, 
and the only predestined possessor of power. 

He knew better than others, after the experience of a di- 
vided and stormy government, the advantages of the* union 
of the intermediate power in a single hand. He felt that he 
himself possessed the strength, and believed that he had the 
prudence necessary to manage this power, mildly, but finiily, 
to the satisfaction of the Assembly, He alone held the clue 
of Euroj)e. He flattered himself ho could give the republic an 
immense ascendancy without kindling war, by a single ener- 
getic movement, seasonably p'rep'ired, and accomplished, 
beyond the AlpSi The popularity, originating in every gotni 
sentiment, which attached to him, touched more than it 
elated him. He blushed at the a])f)eai'ance of ingratitude to 
his country, which ho would exhibit by coldly rt^fusing its 
invitation. The glory, after having called it forth, of in- 
stalling the National Assembly, and of being the first legjtl, 
after having been the first revolutionary, power of bis couirsi 
try, was a temptation to him. 



DE?.i;^E^TIOI?S OF . Ml 

Tlie Fooowo of being the founder ai>d protector of tbo 
infant oonstituition, s^p^red . ^*thed with attractiTe^eiss and 
light iu the future of histpiy. 

, So far then as he was himself eoncemed, he felt every 
inclination for the part. But in him good sense and honesty 
were not to be stided by glory and ambition. , Before all 
things his tliongbts were de%"5ted to the republic and to his 
country. 

The following are th^ reasonings he used to himself, and 
embodied as answers to his colleagues during the three or 
four sleepless nights in which he held, as it were, council with 
himself in the presence of his conscience and of futurity. 

“The republican sentiment is weak in France. ^ This 
feeling is ill represented in Paris and the departments by men 
to whom the rei)iiblic is repulsive, and who hold it np to the 
horror and dread of the poojde. The republic which so sud- 
denly came upon us has been converted into a miracle, by the 
wisdom of the people of Paris, and by the character of mild- 
ness, unanimity, and concord which we have impressed upon 
it. Blit impressions are fickle and brief witK the people, 
especially in Franco. No sooner will the majority of the 
population, which rushed, impelled by the enthusiasm of fear, 
into the bosom of this republic of moderation, have recovered 
its spirits, than it will heap accusations upon him who has 
preserved it, and will turn against the republicans. Should 
there then be none of ancient date in the government, or 
should these, who are already few, bo divided in the face 
of their common enemies, what will become - of the repub- 
lic? And if that, the only existing refuge of society, 
sink before any precarious or factitious restoration of an 
antiquated monarchy, what will become of France ? Jt is^ 
therefore necessary that the republicans should not, at any 
price, be divided at the first origin of their institutions. 
We must continue to restrain them, to moderate them, and 
keep them together as long as possible, until the republic 
shall have taken root enough, both in facts and ideas, to 
employ, indifferently, repubhca 4 is of all dates as well as re- 
publicans of the present time. 

“ Now, if I take the power, alone, from the hands of a 
non-republican Assembly, or one hut slightly tinged with repub- 
licanism, what will come to pass ? One or other of these alter- 
natives— either I shall expel luy principal colleagues from 
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power, and then this power, after undergoing the proce^ of 
purification, will become suspicious and odious to the re- 
publicans of yesterday ; or i shall summon these coUeiiguea 
to it, and be myself suspicious and hateful to the National 
Assembly, . 

“ I cannot dissemble that the A ssembly appoints me only 
on the ^ tacit condition of excluding them. Thus, on otie 
side, I ruin the republic by too early an application of tho 
pnining-knife, or I declare war agajnst the national represen- 
tatives, by imposing on them men whom they distrust and 
dread — nu alternative which a politician cannot accept, 
Except he wish to destroy the republic, or oppress the national 
representation of his country. 

‘‘ Besides, this alternative even is not admissible. For who 
are those of my colloaguos of the provisional government, 
my equals yesterday, who will consent to bo my subordinates 
to-morrow, and to engage their names, their honour, and 
their responsibility in ray acts ? None. I shall bo imme- 
diately deserted by them, and forced to take my ministers 
from among unknown men, or from the proved adversaries of 
the repucolic. 

“ But supposing,’* added Lamaxtine, ‘‘ that I accept this 
fatal alternative, and tliat I take the undivided power decreed 
to me by the hands of tho Assembly, what will happen 
to-morrow ? 

‘‘ All ray rivals in the minority of the provisional govern- 
ment — all iny friends even in the majority — all the republicans, 
socialists, terrorists, or moderates — ^all the rcj)rostmtalivcs, to 
the number of three or four hundred, who lutve been elected 
under tho auspices of these more demoerati<' opinionv^, will be 
formed into a powerful opposition in tho Asbcmbly, in the 
press, in the Luxembourg, in tho clubs, in public oi)inioii, and 
in the national workshops. 

Tho Assembly, divided, becomes instantly agitated by 
storms. Speeches and votes shake not only the intenor, hut the 
capital and the country. Parties laid prostrate and dumb before 
the representatives, unanimous or almost so to-day, become 
daring and seditious before a body of representatives, divided 
into two camps. Before the end of ten days of such a 
spectacle presented to Paris, opinions will be armed in Pari/9 
itself. The representatives will be menaced. 
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*• Where, before the expiration of a certain period^ will b© 
found niy ability to protect them? In the sutmy? I have 
but six thousand men in Paris, and before I could collect there 
a force of tliirty or forty thousand, the signal which the Assem* 
bly will give to summon tliem will be the indication of an 
insurrection against itself, anfl of its own dispersion. 

In the national guard ? But more than ono-half of the 
new^formod militia is in the hands of Socialist or Conven- 
tional republicauvS. I’his half of the national guard will take 
up arras for their defence against the Aasornbly and the old 
militia, prepared on their side to protect the representation. 
Thus there will he a civil war around the very cradle of the 
constitution. 

am well aware," continued Lamartine, “that I could 
save tlie representatives by conducting them out of Paris, 
and, by falling back with them on the army of the North ; 
tliat T (jould, in the course of fifteen clays, surround them with 
other C(»rps from the banks of the Rhine, and by the national 
guards of the departments, thus overwhelming Paris with a 
million of men, and re-establishing there the reign of Sie repre- 
sentatives, for a moment violated. 

“ But ut what cost ? At 4he cost of torrents of blood Avhich 
T sliall have to shotl to reconquer the capital, and at the price 
of the proscriptions which I shall have to put in force agfiinst 
the r(‘publican8. This price, indiiVerent to an ambitious, 
is not so to an lionost man. Bloodshed is only innocent when 
it is necessary to the law it is defending. Here it would be 
gratuitous blood, such as would cry out against my ambition 
before f^od and men. 

“ But this is not all. After liaving made its re-entrance 
Info Paris, in the blood of the republicans, the Assembly will 
feel a natural reaction and anger against the movement ivhich 
exj)elled it. Will this reaction preserve the rcpubiic in order 
to puuisli republicans? Evidently not. It will *5wallow 
even mo up, if I refuse to administer U> its vengeances, or k 
will decree me the dictatorship to deliver it from the re- 
public. Id the first c-ase, I am a Cronud'H ; in the second, a 
Mo7ik ; a tyrant, or a traitor. This is the alternative I am 
preparing by rashly mounting to power, and expelling thence 
iiiy colleagues and tlie republicans of the genuine republic, 
at the voice of a transient popularity ; — for the Assembly, 

2 L 
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danger ; Idr the country, oiril war ; for myself, a blemished 
imme ; for the future, the r^nblie proclaimed and destroyed 
by the same man in the space of three months. These are 
my prognostications. To accept them would be criminality 
— ^incapacity — folly. The duty of a true republican and a 
true patriot is to , sacriBce everything, provided that the 
republic be not divided at its origin, and that the National 
Assembly, obtained by so many efforts, introduced so recently 
by us into a centre which repels it, be accepted, fixed, 
preserved, and obtain insensible possession of the autho- 
rity and force which belong to it. This force is, as yet, 
totally wanting. It is necessary to obtain it from every 
source, even through the medium of those who, had it not 
been for me, would have set it aside. These men dispose of 
a hundred and twenty thousand men from the national work- 
shops — an army, docile and patient to-day, liable to be im- 
pelled to insurrection at their voice to-morrow. They dispose 
of the delegates of the Luxembourg and of a hundred and fifty 
thousand workmen, driven to fe,naticism by their harangues. 
They dispose of the needy portion of the national guard, amount- 
ing at least to sixty thousand bayonets. They dispose of clubs 
which they could excite to revolt in a single night. They dis- 
pose, in addition to all these, by means of the prefecture of the 
police and the H^tel de Villc, of the body of the Montagnards^ 
the Lyonneze^ the reptihllcan guards the gtiardtam o/Parisy 
the guides^ and all tliose armed revolutionary assemblies who 
only receive commands from the most suspicious republicans. 
The day following that on which I shall have excluded these 
jealous republicans from their legitimate part in the govern- 
ment, the National Assembly will be besieged, vanquisliod, 
violated, and constrained to become the degraded instrument 
of the conquerors, or else to dye with blood the enclosure to 
which I have brought it only to deliver it to its executioners.” 

The evidence of these arguments so forcibly struck the 
mind of Lamartine, that h© was unable to understand why 
it did not equally strike all the statesmen who gave him coun- 
sels which breathed a greater degree of ambition. But these 
men, imbued with the spirits of the departments, knew not 
the true condition of Paris, and the respective strength of the 
Assembly and factions. ' 

The departments will come up in all baste,” said they. 
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LiaDsaTtino 'was not i^orant of it ; hut botwoen th© s^rival 
of the inhabitants of the departments in Pans^ and the pre- 
servation of Ihe National Assembly, there mast intervene 
eight days; and these eight days were the snare f(Sr the 
Assembly, and the destruction of the republic. 

Finally, there was a part strongly recommended to Lamar- 
tine by men more interested in him and his personal popu- 
larity than in the countiy. 

‘‘ Retire," said they ; “ declare that you require repose ; 
that you do not wish to form part of the government ; that 
your work is. accomplished, and that it is for France, now 
erect and reunited, to perform hers." 

‘‘ This part would be the most agreeable and the wisest for 
me," replied Lamartine. “ I should invest myself with an 
easy popularity, which, by disuniting itself from the difficul- 
ties, the faults^ and catastrophes inevitable during these £rst 
months, would only keep in store for me sources of regret and 
great vicissitudes of fortune, I know it — I know what the lapse 
of time will bring with it. But if I remove myself from the 
sphere, the Assembly, whose chief confidence is in iHe, will in- 
stantly dismiss all my colleagues of February, It will bestow 
the power to a new or old man suspicious to the republicans. 
This sudden reaction will immediately exasperate the republic, 
Paris will rise in the name of the republicans proscribed by the 
government. The same misfortunes will be realized. They will 
not bear my name ; and that will be the solo difference. But 
in my own conscience, my cowardice and selfishness will equally 
be the cause. 1 shall have saved and aggrandized myself by 
destroying the Assembly, the republic, and the country. It 
is the contrary which must bo done. I must be destroyed. 
The National Assembly must be preserved.” 

And he foftied hie resolution without any illusion as to ihe 
consequences of his sacrifice. 

He knew, as well as if he had read it beforehand, that 
his courage would be construed into cowardice, liis renunci- 
ation into the thirst for powder, his spirit of concord into 
complicity, and his prudence into blindness. He was not 
ignorant that a collective governinout, compressed between 
the natural impatience of the Assembly and the seditious 
fesistance of the people, was but a temporary expedient, soon 
to be exhausted, and repudiated by all parties. But this 
2 L 2 
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expedient was the only one which couid k^bdue the ehocto 
between the representative body and the people of Paris, 
and give time for the reconstruction cf the forces and the 
means of safety. The price be gavn tor this time was him- 
self ; and he never repented it, notwithstanding the contrary 
judgment universally passed on^his conduct. On his way to 
the Assembly to execute this resolution, he encountered a 
group of republican representatives on the Place de la Con- 
corde. They conjured him to yield to their solicitations, and 
allow himself to be invested with the sole power. No," 
said he to them, I have reflected well. There is an abyss 
invisible to you between tbe National Assembly and the day 
on which the republic shall be armed. It requires a Curtius 
to fill up this gulf. I give myself to be swallowed up, but I 
save you." And he entered the palace of the National 
Assembly. 

The Assembly, though long rebellious, ended, though 
more from weariness than conviction, by adopting, at his 
suggestion, the unsatisfactory but necessary plan of an execu- 
tive coralliission, composed of five members, appointed by 
ballot, to exercise the intermediate authority until the definitive 
establishment of the constitutional power. 

This ballot gave an immediate indication to Lamartine 
tliat he had lost the confidence of a great part of the 
National Assembly, by the very sacrifice he bad made of bis 
popularity and ambition. His name, which had ten time*' 
issued from the urns of the departments with more than two 
million suflrages, came out only fourth from the urn of the 
constituent assembly. He was punished for his devotion, and 
vengeance was inflicted upon him for not being willing to 
minister to the irniiatience ?/ud blindness of his country. He 
'lowed his head, and submitted to this token of his growing 
unpopularity. 

The Assembly bad nominated MM. Arago, Gamier PagSs, 
Marie, Lamartine, and Ledru Kollin, members of the execu- 
tive commission. 

The members of the government mot at the residence of 
their president, M. Arago. They nominated the ministers. 
Their selection was dictated by the same spirit of tact, 
prudence, and fusion which had animated the resolution of 
jjamartine. To M. Crfmiieux was assigned the department 
of justice, to M. Bastide that of foreign affairs. M. .Jules 
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Favre^ a man remarkable for eloquence, and at tbe same 
time possessed of an intelligence aa penetrating aa it was 
manifold, was associated with this minister as nnoor-secreiary 
of state, to sustain the discussions, So difficult and frequent, 
upon the external interests of the country. M- Chjirras, 
while awaiting tbe arrival gf General Cavaignac, adminis- 
tered the war department ; Admiral Cary the marine ; M. 
Recurt the interior, with M. Carteret, a man of very supe- 
rior talents, as under-secretary of state. M. Trelat was 
intrusted with the department of the'publio works — a minis- 
try which the existence of the national workshops made at that 
time a political one ,* M. Flocon had the direction of agricul-- 
ture and commerce ; M. Bethmont, of worship ; M. Carnot, 
of public instruction, in wbicli lie was seconded by M. Rey- 
naud, a man of an adventurous and philosophic, but high-toned 
spirit ; and M. Duclerc, of the finances. 

M. Pagnerre, who had from the 24th of February been 
distinguished for his indefatigable services rendered to tbe 
government, in the modest but important part of secretatry 
general, preserved this employment, with the pow«(^ of taking 
part in the deliberations. M. Marrast retained tbaiiiayoralty 
of Paris, until the government had modified this revolutionary 
institution. M. Caussididre preserved the prefectsbip of the 
police. There were at once both rashness and prudence in 
this last choice ; for no one could do more injury or more ser- 
vice to the National Assembly than Caussidi^re. Lamartine 
believed him capable of both parts, but considered that ho 
would loyally prefer the second. 

The difference was such between serving factions and 
serving the representative body of one's countiy, that 
greatness like this must, in the opinion of Lamartine, tempt 
a character such as that of Caussidiere. To exclude him was 
to throw him back into conspiracy — bis native element; 
to admit him was to win him to tbe cause of order by satis- 
fying bis honourable ambition. CaussidiSre was retained in 
office. 

Hardly bad the government, thus constituted, the time to seize 
the broken and entangled reins of government, than the anti- 
cipations of Lamartine wei'e realized, and proved too dearly 
• to the Assembly how deceitful was its security, and how the 
revolutionary soil of Paris could with facility swallow up a 
sovereignty which was repugnant to itself. 
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Tbo proviBioxial goremment bad decreed a military ttciri 
national festival for tbe day on wbicb tbe representative bo*fy 
would be installed in Paria Their wiah was that Pari^ 
erect and in arms, should welcome France in her representa- 
tives by a ceremonial salute. Their wish was that the sove- 
reign representatives should pags in review the innumorable 
civic bayonets which, after lowering themselves before them, 
were to serve as their protection against the factions. 

It was desired also that a memorable acclaim should arise 
from a million of voices to hail the sovereignty of France, 
embodied in her representatives. 

The ill- combined dispositions of those who had the arrange- 
ment of the preparations of this ceremony on the Champ de 
Mars, had caused it to be postponed till the 14th of May* 
The irregular soil of the field of the federation would have 
caused danger to the immense mass of population which this 
festival was sure to bring together. 

On the 12th of May, M. Recurt, the minister of the 
interior, again announced that the fHe would be necessarily 
adjourned ^to the 21st of May. The deputations of the 
national guards of tbe departments, already arrived in Paris, 
were irritated, and by murmuring and carrying their com- 
plaints into public places, slightly agitated the surfiicC of the 
capital. The leaders of the party, desirous of commotion, 
scanned all these symptoms, and saw in them some auxiliary 
elements of perturbation. The directors of the clubs, the 
ultra-democratic partisans of war, until then deceived in their 
plans of a general conflagration in Europe, sought for a watch- 
word to excite the people, and they found it in the name of 
Poland. 

The people, for fifteen years, had been accustomed to 
respond to this name. This word signified to them the op- 
pression of a branch of mankind, and vengeance upon 
tymnny. Some important members of the National Assem- 
bly, such as MM. Vaviii, Volowski, and Montalembert, 
were the patrene of the cause. This patronage within en- 
couraged demands from without. This cause, so far as it 
was just and generous, could calculate on the generous minds 
in the Assembly. The factions seized upon these dispositions 
of the people to reconirnend to them a manifestation ih favour ^ 
of Poland. They appointecl a rendezvous on the 15th of 
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Jifty for all the clubs, and all the friends of Poland^ on the 
place de la Bastille* Thence^ after having signed a petition 
to the Assembly^ demanding the declaration of 'vrar against 
Bnssia-^that is to say, conlagration on the continent, and a 
coalition of all the pow-ers against the republic — their in- 
tention was to march along the boulevards, rallying as they 
passed the still tumultuary masses of Paris, and bring the 
petition of the people to the bar of the Assembly. 

The Poles themselves, although they had obtained by tbo 
influence of the republic immense restitutions in the duchy 
of Posen and in Gallicia, were not strangers to this move- 
ment Lamartine was informed by the letters of his confi- 
dential agents in Poland, that the emissaries of the Polish 
clubs in Cracow had set out with the mission of effecting a 
pressure on the National Assembly at Paris, to compel it to 
declare war in their favour. After having formed this 
tumultuous assemblage, the leaders of the clubs and dema- 
gogues proposed to ask permission to defile before the Assem- 
bly, in imitation of the insurrectional displays before the 
Convention during the days of crime. , ^ 

The government was resolved on opposing this* A peti- 
tion, brought up by a hundred thousand men, is an act of 
oppression, and not a votfi. The political parties, violent as 
well as moderate republicans, beheld, with equal horror, this 
project of masked insurrection. The plot had no sympathy 
in the national guard, or in the garde mobile. It was an 
attempt of the desperate parties, — a species of saturnalia of 
the basest denmgoguism. It afflicted more than it alarmed the 
govorninent. 

The government, receiving information, but not of an 
exact nature, on the evening before, from M. Recurt, the 
minister cf the interior, summoned the prefect of the police. 
Caussidiere made answer that ho was indisposed, and knew 
nothing of a nature to occasion serious fears for the next day- 
llis absence, his silence, and his inaction, before and during 
the movement of the 15th of May, awakened suspicions of 
connivance or toleration, which nothing has justified or veri- 
fied subsequently. Caussidiere was, in fact, kept away by' 
the consequences of an accidental injury from a horse. He 
was, iijoreover, engaged in a struggle of prerogative and 
rivalry with the mayoralty of Paris and the minister of the 
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interior. ^ Louis Blanc, Albert, and the whole social party, 
excluded from the government by Lamartine OTd his col- 
leagues, would seek to exasperate Caussidi^re against an 
assembly which separated him from them. The Montagnards, 
to the number of two or three thousand, who occupied the 
prefecture of police, and had fortified themselves there, were 
connected, by their opinions and relations, with the most tur* 
bulent clubs. These were the armed satellites of extreme 
radicalism, who shuddered at the idea of subordination to the 
regular representatives of the ^country. 

The centre, in which Caussidiere thus Jived, was a centre 
of opposition, irritated by dethroned Socialists, and of a secret 
faction initiated into the secrets of demagoguism. Was Cans- 
sididre himself their instigator and accomplice ? I do not 
believe it. Was he as vigilant and active as he would have 
been in another disposition of mind ? Neither will I venture 
to affirm that. He doubtless believed only in a slight dis- 
turbance, which might be a source of anxiety to the Assembly, 
and impress its importance on the new arrivals from the 
departments. He was astonished in the morning at the 
gravity of ^he result. He did not take the interest he ought 
to have done. He shut up his forces in the prefecture of 
police to wait the course of events. He was not an accom- 
plice ; he was not guilty ; but perhaps not sufficiently in- 
dignant at the humiliation of the national representative 
body. 

The government employed a part of the night in giving 
the most circumstantial onlers to General Courtais, the com- 
mander of the national guards, and Generals Tampour and 
Toucher, the first commanding the garde mobile^ and the 
second the troops in Paris. 


BOOK XV. 

At daybreak, on the i5th of May, the generals and the 
minister of the interior were summoned to the Luxembourg, 
the scat of government, to give an account of the disposi- 
tions which they Lad made, and to concert now ones. 
Nothing was neglected which could keep the crowds at a 
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distance fi-om tba Assembly, and protect the inviolability 
of the representatives, even should it be found necessary to 
fire upon them. The chief command was bestowed on Ge- 
neral Conrtais. It was agreed that twelve thousand men of 
the national guard should be summoned around tlie Palais 
Bourbon, and that the battalions of the mobile guards should 
take their station, as a reserve, under the trees in the 
Champs ElyslSes. Mobile guards and artillery were, besides, 
posted in the courts. 

The sitting of the Assembly opened at noon. Ledru Rollin 
and Lamartine were present, as w ell as the ministers. MM. 
Arago, Marie, Gamier Pag^s, and Pagnerre had remained at 
the Luxembourg to provide for the contingencies of the day, 
in case tbeir colleagues should be confined in the Palais 
Bourbon. A confused agitation reigned in the hall, an im- 
mense din arose from without. The petition in favour of 
Poland was road, and was supported by some orators, in 
order to answer whom Lamartine ascended the steps of the 
tribune. He was then informed that an immense column of 
people, preceded by the clubs, and gathering on it\, passage 
the floating scum of the population of a great capital, was 
advancing upon the Assembly, and threatened to force the 
bridge. Lamartine, to avoid'alarming the Assembly, feigned 
not to wish to answer until other orators had spoken. He 
warned the president, M. Bucliez, in a whisper, of the necessity 
of taking the measures which his authority gave him over the 
troops within the compass of the palace of the representation. 

General Conrtais, evidently surprised at the magnitude 
and rapidity of the demonstration, not having battalions 
enough at ^hand, and in dread of a shock which he thought he 
could still avoid, by opening the passage of the bridge, and 
allowing the column of petitioners to pass before the 
peristyle and along the quay, wavered in his decision, and 
sought advice in conformity with his own thoughts. During 
this irresolution on the part of the defenders, the column, 
dashing aside half a battalion of national guards on the Place 
do la Concorde, and forcing the small array of mobile guards, 
who were insufficient to defend the bridge, to fall hack, rushed 
like an overflowing torrent on the quay in front of the peri- 
style, engulfing itself in the Rue de Bourgogne, and shouting 

Poland for ever ! " 
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The qncBstors, destitute of force by the absence of national 
guards from the interior, came to induce Lamartine and 
Ledru Bollin to present themselves to the people and 
harangue them from the top of the palace steps. General 
Courtais was already at that point, vainly endeavouring to 
control the tumult by voice and gesture. 

Thousands of men, in different kinds of dresses, but mostly 
in rags, with excited countenances and menacing gestures, 
their mouths foaming and uttering incessant cries, bore 
with the whole weight of a multitude against the railings, 
and struggled to shake or scale them, in order violently to 
enter the enclosure. Ledru Bollin, although received with 
some applause, could not make himself heard. At sight of 
Lamartine, whom the crowd knew to be minister of foreign 
affairs, and energetically opposed to war, an iramenae clamour 
arose, and some voices exclaimed Death to Lamartine ! '* 

The crowd indignantly protested against such cries. They 
tore from the railings the two insensate men who had uttered 
them, trampled them under foot, and cried “ No ! Long 
live LaivUrtine !" At the moment when Lamartine had pro- 
cured a chair, in order to address the people, Bftoen or 
twenty men, who had climbed to the points of the railings, 
got over them, and fell at his feet in the space which sepa- 
rates them from the steps of the peristyle. The gate of the 
fence was opened or forced, and the first billow of the crowd 
precipitated itself through this aperture. “It is all over," 
said Lamartine ; “ No ! reason can do nothing more ! Nought 
remains but defence ! Well, to arms, and let us defend our- 
selves ! ” 

Saying these words he fell back, followed by some deputies 
and soldiers, to the gate of the second court, which was 
separated by another railing from the square of the peristyle. 
This second court was occupied by half a battalion of mobile 
guards. The soldiers appeared resolved to do their duty, 
when an order, which was attributed to General Courtais, 
caused them to sheathe bayonets. Lamartine, perceiving this 
movement of disarming among the soldiers in the midst of 
the tumult, raised his arms to heaven, and cried out that all 
was lost. 

He returned with the group of quaestors and deputies into the 
interior, aud awaited the result with consternation. He still 
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flattered liiijUself^ uevertbeless, that the national guards^ who 
were in the other courts, rallied by some eneigetic commander) 
would prevent at least the violation of the hall of session 
itself) and that the invasion of which he had been witness on 
the side of the quay, would be confined to a tumultuaiy 
of procession in the* corridors and gardens of the 

having given notice to the president of what was 
passing, he went out again, alone, and in a state of despera- 
tion, to face the rioters, ^ho were attempting to cross the 
remaining threshold. 

After having proceeded a few steps in the hall of columns, 
he found himself in front of a group of the leaders of the 
clubs, who were advancing five or six deep, with linked 
anns. A member of the provisional government, Albert, the 
friend of Louis Blanc, was of the number, and the only one 
known by sight to Lamartine. 

lk)hind this first rank marched other citizens, their faces op 
fire, and with wildness in their gestures. 

Lamartine, resolved to do his duty, and withoiit* thinking 
of his impotence and isolation, advanced a few steps to meet 
the head of this column, extending his crossed arms, as if to 
o})pose a barrier to them : — 

('itizens,” said he to them, “you shall not j)ass, or if you 
do, it shall be over my body !*' — “ And by what right would 
yon prevent our passage?” said the first who approached him. 

“ By the right,” replied Lamartine, “ of a member of the 
goveniincnt charged to defend at every cost the inviolability 
of the National Assembly.*' — “What do we care for the 
National Assembly?” rejoined they. “We are the people. 
Wo wish to present ourselves, our petitions, and the indications 
of our wishes to those whom we have deputed. Have you 
then already forgotten that the people communicated freely, 
directly, and constantly with the government of the H6tel de 
Ville ? ” 

Citizens," answered Lamartine, “ we were then in a state 
of revolution, we are now under a government. The National 
Assembly is as far above us as the nation is above you! It 
cannot receive petitions from the hands of a banded faction of 
fbe people, without losing its liberty and its majesty. I tell * 
you again you shall not pass cxc;ept over my body.” 


species 

palace. 

After 
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Then arose vociferations from the centre of the raen who 
formed the second rank of the group/ Ironical and disdainful 
apostrophes were addressed to Lamartine. But no outrage, no 
violence, occurred to give a painful character to the dialogue 
between his interlocutors and himself, The altercation sank 
into a discussio. upon the reepectivo rights of the people 
and the Assemb 7 ; some citizens not belonging to the repre- 
sentative body, n the number of whom were young Lagrange 
of MAcon, Thoniassonf Ernest Gi^goire, some courageous and 
indignant representatives, M. de Momay, M. de Montrol, and 
others, had run at the noiso of the altercation and had formed 
themselves behind Lamartine. They addressed themselves in 
the same sense that he did to the groups of invaders. These, 
still few in number, hesitated, wavered, and at last fell back 
into the hall of the pas perdm, 

Lamartine returned to the Assembly and took his seat on 
his bench, in order to join in the resolutions and acts which 
,the national representatives would execute in this extremity. 
He believed that the gates had been reclosed after the passage 
of this fi<st wave of the insurgents, and that the petitions 
brought by representatives would soon call him to the tribune. 

Scarcely, however, had he resumed his place, penetrated with 
horror and grief which he could with difficulty prevent his fea- 
tures from displaying, than the doors of the public tribune being 
opened or forced with a crashing noise, efue very sido of the 
hall, gave passage to an invading body, consisting of men in 
waistcoats, shirts, working blouses, and in rags, who rushed as 
if to assault the galleries, brutally thrusting aside both by hands 
and feet the peaceable spectators, women included. Throwing 
their legs over tlv*^ balconies, hanging by their arms from the 
cornices that they might slide down on the heads of the 
representatives, fiUirig the whole in a moment, they poured in 
crowds kito the hall, with flags, dust, cries, and confusion, form- 
ing a true and atrocious image of an invasion of barbarians 
upon civilized society. Lamartine recognized the same subter- 
ranean class of people, the same chiefs, the same attire, the same 
visages, and the same vociferations, which had been overwhelm- 
ing him for the space of sixty hours at the H 6 tel de VilJo, 
during the days of the red flag. The Assembly might believe 
itself carried back to the unhappy days of September, 1793.“ 

The indignant representatives, to a man, were firm and 
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impassible, even to sublimity, in tbeir deportment. Not a 
cry of afiright issued from a single mouth, and not a single 
brow grew pale# Not an eye was cast down at the audaciiy^ 
and ferocity of the faces and actions by which the hall was 
sullied. These nine hundred Intrepid citizens had wittingly 
accepted in their department^ the missions of unexampled 
dangers they were destined to incur by hastening to legi^ate 
in a republican spirit upoig a set of demagogues and their 
followers, who would attempt to impose sedition and terror 
upon them. They were resolved to perish in a manner 
worthy of their departments. 

The people were themselves intimidated by their attitude, 
and appeared ashamed of tbeir own excesses, Still some 
hideous struggles, between men' intoxicated by the ultra- 
democratic harangues which had impelled them to their 
present course, disgraced tl/o interior of the hall. A set of 
ruflSans, wildly waving a flag fixed at one end of an iron 
lance, wished to go and place it on the tribune. Others re- 
stniined them. They were overtlirown, and raised themselves 
again in the dust under the eyes of the representafives. 

Others made violent efforts to mount the steps of the tri- 
bune, an attempt which the devoted ushers and deputies used 
every personal exertion to prcvcht. Others rushed by the 
outer staircases to the desk and arm-chair of the president, to 
force orders or motions upon him. Partial, but terrible and 
ill-omened dialogues took place between the crowd and some 
heroic deputies, who, in defiance of it, raised themselves from 
their benches, baring their breasts, and making gestures of 
defiance to tho rioters* Tragic interpellations were exchanged 
on all sides between the leading demagogues who pressed to 
the foot of the tribune, and the representatives of all parties. 
There was then neither left nor right in the Assembly. No 
secret intelligence had as yet been established between the 
demagogues outside and the representatives. The only party 
existing at that moment was one of indignation ; Ledni Ildlin, 
Barb(is, and Louis Blanc, expressing by their looks and ges- 
tures as much affliction and disgust at these saturnalia of the 
people, as the members of other parties in the Assembly. 
Those deputies, whose names excited so much popularity, 
•vere seen to be .approached by tho invaders, and cndeav'jup 
to appease them, and dissuade them from their evil deeign^ 
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Appeals were made to them to interfere, and, as it were, in- 
terpose between the jjeople and the Assemblj. These repre- 
sentatives, thus solicited by their colleagues, uttered a few 
words in a spirit of repression; but every voice wa/i drowned, 
and ©very one*a office confounded by the tumult. It was a 
conflicting medley of gestures pnd cries, a battle of unarmed 
men, a whirlwind of confused elements, which carried every- 
thing along with it, even to the mrties who bad excited it. 
More than an hour thus elapsed before that a silence, the 
mere effect of lassitude, could allow the commingled mob and 
representatives the semblance, not of a deliberation, but a 
species of dialogue or protestation. The excess of anarchy 
had paralyzed the action of anarchy itself. 

While these scenes were succeeding one another in the hall, 
others, still more scandalous and ill-omenod, were passing 
around the desk and arm-chair of the president Some in- 
surgents were already masters of these by climbing with the 
aid of their hands and feet upon the tribune. At that point 
not only the flags of the clubs were waved, but drawn swords 
were brandished ; two men, one in the uniform of an officer of 
the national guard, and the other in the dress of a fireman, were 
conspicuous by the insolence and recklessness of their gestures 
and vociferations. Bands of demagogues with shaggy, 
bloated faces, strove to get possession of the tribune, and then 
endeavoured to utter a few words, which were stifled by 
plaudits and cries ; but they were overthrown by one another 
in succession. Others making continual assaults on the desk 
of the secretaries, and on the arm-chair, threw out horrible 
threats against the president. They ordered him to give per* 
mission to their orators to speak ; they forbade him, under 
pain of the massacre of the Assembly, to call tlie national 
guard to the succour of the representatives. 

The president, dignified, calm, and fearless for liirnsclf, was 
placed under an anxiety and mental constiaint which accounts 
for his apparent inaction. If he did not summon the public 
force, he failed in his responsibilty to tho Assembly ; if he 
omitted to call it, he perhaps compromised the lives of nine 
hundred representatives, who were at the mercy of an innu- 
merable herd. 

Besides, had the public force existence anywhere ? It 
was said that the column of the people which had entered 
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the enclosure, was but the head o£ a column of a hundred 
thousand men, extending from the bridge de la Concorde as 
far as the BastiUe, 

General 'lampour, who commanded the mobile guards, was 
detained in a public tribune, a motionless spectator of these 
violences, separated from hi| troops, to whom he had no 
longer the power to give orders. The commander-in-chief, 
General Courtais, was wandering about the enclosure, sur*- 
rounded by floods of people, who prevented his summoning 
his battalions. CSiarras, the chief officer of the war depart- 
ment, was paralyzed and in consternation. The members of 
the government were either prisoners with Lamartine and 
Ledru Rollin, or at a distance from the scene passing at the 
Luxembourg, with Arago, Gamier Pages, and Marie. There 
remained nothing to every good citizen but his own individual 
action. Each employed it according to his own notions and 
conjectures on the nature and magnitude of the exterior 
movement, with the extent of which no one was exactly ac- 
quainted. The president signed, in turn, orders not to have 
the rappel beaten, and secret ones to march upon tL*b Assembly. * 
He gave the first to appease the insurgents, and the second 
he intrusted to faithful citizens to be transmitted to the 
colonels of the legions. These colonels, thus receiving con- 
trary orders, took counsel of chance only. Lamartine sent, 
one after another, by friends whom he had in the crowd, the 
order to beat the rappel and assemble the legions. M. do 
Chamborand, a man quick to contrive and bold to execute, a 
friend of Lamartine, succeeded, through a thousand dangers, 
upon his own resj)onsibility, and even by delivering himself up 
as a hostage, in causing the order to be executed by one 
legion. But these orders were but.intimations carried by tlie 
representatives, or apparent accomplices of the invaders, which 
might be turned aside or disobeyed. The Assembly, made 
captive, was delivered to the chance of the event. 

A single shot, or the stroke of a dagger, might change the 
popular saturnalia into a massacre of the representatives. 

In the meantime, the- mass of the people, more misled than 
guilty, appeared to feel instinctive shame at their excesses, 
and blush at their own disorders. Lamartine, having mounted 
'upon the terrace of the little garden which commands the 
quay and the Rue de Bourgogne, to judge of the number and 
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diepoisitions of the people without, wa^ received with applause 
and cries of “ Long live Lamartine !" 

Re-entering the halls which face the enclosure, and im- 
mersed in the groups which, like agitated waves, were in 
incessant motion, he was unassailed by any outrage. 

“ Speak to us 1 advise us 1 ,^i8t us ! cried these men, 
with minds perplexed by uncertainty. “ Fear nothing, we 
will throw o»r arms over you, and avert the daggers from 
your breast !** 

His reply to them was dictated by calmness, but severity. 
He indicated to them by gestures the scandalous scones by 
which the interior was being violated, and the certain ven- 
geance of the departments, thus outraged in their represen- 
tatives, and the inevitable civil war, if they did not of their own 
accord restrain themselves, by retiring, and signing an act of 
repentance aud reparation to the Assembly. These words 
everywhere found echoes. The people appejired to ask nothing 
but to depart and repair their fault. A small number only of 
demagogues and infuriated agents of the clubs continued to 
prolong th<!J^ tumult, and carried Ijouis Blanc in triumph from 
hall to hall, accompanied by Barbes and Albert. 

Louis Blanc, whatever may have been said since, appeared 
more humiliated than pleased with these triumphs, submitted 
to, rather than obtained, over public decency. Lamartine, 
who was perpetually elbowed in this vortex of rh)t by the 
ovations of his ancient colleague and adversary, heard from 
the bosom of the crowd many of the addresses of Louis 
Blanc. These expressions breathed joy at beholding the 
number and enthusiasm of the Socialists impose respect upon 
their enemies, and assume the stamp of the irresistible power 
of public opinion ; but while congnitulating them, he con- 
jured them to retire, to moderate themsolves, and to restore 
liberty to the general body of the rej)resentativos of the 
people. General Courtais, as he passed from group to group, 
did not cease to address to them the same earnest exhortations. 

But while Loinartine, from hall to hall, harangued the 
crowd, more and more influenced by his voice, the chiefs of 
the clubs were disputing for the tribune, which they mounted, 
and read petitions and speeches from it, 

BlpAiqui, in the midst of the applause of his followers, ac-' 
tualed by a fatal rivalry for popularity, called to it his 
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enemy, BatbSs, tip to that time, more an adversary, than an 
accomplice, of the seditious.. 

At last, a more enterprising conspirator, named Huber, a 
face recognized in all the ultra-agitations of the people since 
the days of February, proclaimed the dissolution of the national 
representatives and the revolutionary govcmraent. 

Applauded by the hordes which were pressing round the 
tribune, this motion was proclaimed from mouth to mouth, as 
a decree of the people. The members of the Assembly dis^ 
persed, to seek justice and vengeance in the bosom of the 
national guard and the people really representing Paris. The 
rioters, preceded by Barbas and their accomplices, marched 
in column upon the Hotel de Ville, took possession of it 
without resistance, and encompassed themselves with eight 
thousand armed men, some accomplices, and others seduced 
by the triumph of the factions. 

At this moment, Ledrii liollin, retained by the insurgents 
in a porter's lodge of the palace, and solicited to follow them 
to the H6tel de Ville, and there* accept the place^hich they 
had decreed him in this government, resisted them obstinately, 
and declared that he would never allow a power to be imposed 
upon him which had been gained by a seditious movement 
over tho national representatives. 

At the same moment, Lamartine, pressed by a tumultuous 
crowd into the hall of conference, harangued the people, 
who were beginning to retire at his command. The move- 
ment of retreat, which was executed after the proclama- 
tion for the dissolution of the Assembly, interrupted his dis- 
course. 

A group of six or eight good citizens, who had mingled 
among tlie i)eople to influence and restrain them, surrounded 
Lamartine, and conducted him ^across the garden into the 
palace of the presidency, then in course of construction. 

They made him ascend to the builder’s office. The doors 
w^ere closed, and some courageous workmen were placed as 
sentinels at the foot of the staircase, to turn the multitude 
aside, should they chance to present themselves. The reso- 
lution was taken to await, in the very heart of the National 
Assembly, the movement, which was about to consummate 
or to repress the outrage of the day. 

‘•' If/' said Lamartine, to his unknown friends, ‘‘wc do 
2 M 
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ttot hear the dram beat to arms on the other side of the 
river, I shall sleep to-night at Vincennes, or be shot i** 

‘‘ This will not endnro so long/* cried these young men, 
indignantly ; “ it is impossible that France should, for three 
hours, endure such a parody on government.** ^ 

Lamartine, exhausted in void©, and streaming with per- 
spiration, aat down at a little table, on which the workmen 
had, from forgetfulness, left a bottle of wine. They drank to- 
the approaching deliverance of the republic. 

General Courtais, informed of the asylum to which Lamar- 
tine had retired, knocked at the door of the cabinet He 
was usliered in. Nothing in his features or his language 
betrayed the open joy or even the secret satisfaction of an 
accomplice ; on the contrary, everything in him revealed 
the disorder and consternation of a man wavering between 
two dangers — that of failing in his duty to the represen- 
tatives, or of shedding the first blood after a revolution, 
thus far without stain. Courtais asked counsel of Lamartine 
before tliej^ eight witnesses. Ho advised him to make bis 
escape by tho gardens, put himself at tlie bead of the first 
legion which ho could assemble, and march on tlie palace to re- 
establish the Assembly. He thanked him, drank a glass of win© 
as he stood, and rushed forth to tho performance of his duty. 

An instant after he returned. His generars uniform had 
caused him to be surrouiidtMl by the people, who inundated 
the gardens and courts, and closed all the outlets. Lamar- 
tine counselled him to make a last efi’ort. The general again 
descended, cleared the rioters, and attempted to get out by 
the Rue de Bourgogne, But while he was seeking a method 
of rejoining and assuming the command of his legions, these, 
roused, of tlieir own accord, by public rumours and the emis- 
saries of Lamartine and bis colleagues at the Luxembourg, 
marched, and proceeded to arrest, with but little delay, their 
own general. 

One vast murmur, issuing from the people, ascended from 
below to tho asylum, in which Lamartine was counting the 
minutes with his friends. A gloomy and unbroken silence 
reigned over the remainder of Paris. With their ears glued to 
the windows, they were yet unable to discover what would 
follow this silence. Tho conspirators had, it was said, teu 
thousand armed accomplices, and cannon at the Hotel de 
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Ville. Tbe bureau of the minister of the interior baa been 
taken, and tliat of the minister of war abandoned. The 
national guard was without a general officer to command it* 
They were floating between the strangest events. Every- 
thing was possible at such a moment. * 

Suddenly, a rush of feet, rapid, as in a charge, from some 
as yet invisible body, beating the ground on both banks of 
the Seine, comes striking upon the ear. At this sound a bat- 
talion of the garde mobile^ imprisoned in the gardens of tlie 
presidency which command the quay, rushed to arms, and 
formed in order of battle under the, walls of the palace. 
Lamartine issued from his retreat with his friends, descended 
the staircase, traversed the building, and passing by a win- 
dow, along a plank, thrown to serve as a bridge from the 
palace to the garden, precipitated himself into the ranks of 
the mobile guards, by Avhom he was received with cries of 
“ Long live Lamartine ! Long live the representatives of the 
nation !** 

He returned with them and the national guands into the* 
palace. The insurgents, who filled the interior of the halls, 
courts, and gardens, dispersed by the outlets before the 
bayonets. The representatives, brought back by the detach- 
ijionts of the legions, resumed Uheir places. Lamartine, half- 
stifled by the crowds which encumbered the halls and corri- 
dors, was carried as far as the first steps of the tribune. Ho 
mounted there in the midst of cries of “ The National 
Assembly for ever!” “Lamartine for ever!” He waited 
for a long time until the clattering of arms should subside, 
and a certain number of representatives take their places. 

“ Citizens,” he then exclaimed, “ the first duty of the 
National Assembly, returning free within these walls, under 
the protection of bayonets, is to vote the giatitude of the 
country to the national guard, to the mobile guard, and to 
the army.” This proposition was ratified by applause. 

“ But w'e should he wanting in our first duty,” continued 
be, “ if in this public mark of gratitude* we did not include 
the immense majority of the p(q)ulatior) of Paris, who, indig- 
nant at the scandals which for a moment dishonoured these 
precincts, have risen in mass to re-cstablisli the representa- 
tives. 

“ But, citizens, in the urgent ckcumstances in which we 

2 M 2 
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are involved, the tribune is not tbe place for the politiciatt 
whom you have appointed to watch, with his colleagues, 
over the safety of the country. While a government of 
faction — while a government of violence, momentarily sub- 
stituted foi* the great and unanimous expression of the uni- 
versal choice of the people, seeks elsewhere a seat of govern- 
mont which will tumble to pieces at their feet, our course is 
to go to the H6tel de Ville- 

I will not say to you, that the moments are precious, for 
I have, like you, the confidence and the conviction that the 
more time the people of Paris have for reflection, the more they 
will blush for the outrage committed on you ! In presence of 
the terrible misunderstanding which may spring up between 
tbe departments, isolated in the persons of their representa- 
tives, and Paris, the guardian of the safety of the Assembly, 
we must bethink ourselves. Well I we are going; we, I say, 
in the name of that government which you a few days since 
prociaimed ; we are going, assisted, unanimously, by the 
national g^-ard, by the garde mohile^ and by that army 
which it is impossible to keep apart from thorn ; we are 
going to unite with the members of the government, who are 
all, I doubt not, animated by the same indignation, the same 
sentiments, with me ; yes ! even those whom the sufirage of 
the factions has attempted to dishonour, — we go to ratify at 
the earliest moment the approving shouts with which you 
have just nominated with enthusiasm the brave chief of the 
national guard, citizen Clement Thomas.” (Applause.) 

** Citizens ! yet, one word ; one single word. 

“ At such a moment, the government is no longer in coun- 
cil ; the place of the government is at your head, citizens, 
and national guards! its place is upon the battle-field ! Lot 
us march !” 

The hall resounded with acclamations. The soldiers and 
the national guard raised their bayonets towards the tribune, 
as if to make a rarap;irt for the representatives. Lamartine 
descended, and advanced towards Ledru Rollin, who had 
just entered the hall, and said to him : ‘‘ Let us march to the 
Hotel do Ville. Your name has been placed on the roll of 
the government of the insurrecti(jn ; give the lie to the in- 
surgents, by marching with me against theni 1” • 

The two members of the government went out, aocom- 
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panied by a crowd of mobile guards, representatives, and 
citizens ; among whom were M. Murat, the son of the hero 
of Naples; Morny, and Falloux, men who thirst for action ! 

' Arrived at the quay, Lamartine threw himself on a dragoon's 
horse ; and the horse of an officer was brought to Ledru 
Rollin. A battalion of tlie^lOtb legion of national guards, 
among whom, in. the dress of private soldiers, are to be 
distinguished the sons of the first families of the French 
aristocracy, formed around them. 

A battalion of the mobile guard followed them. The 
regiment of dragoons, commanded by the brave Colonel 
Goyon, took the head of the column, and the advance began 
along the quays to the cries of, Long Vive the National 
Assemhlg /" “ War with the insurgents /" 

The column, though of invincible energy, was weak in 
numerical strength, and it was proposed to await the accession 
of other forces. Lamartine was opposed to this, certain that, 
in a revolution, time lost counts more than expected forces can 
profit. Tn the midst of the tumult of voices^ of cries, 0 / 
counsels, clattering sabres and bayonets, which pressed around 
his horse, he bore in mind the 9th Thermidor, when the 
party of Robespierre, although the most numerous, was 
crushed in that same IJdtcl de Ville, by his inactivity, and 
by the rapid resolution of the Convention and of Barras. He 
knew Barbes to be a man of action ; he did not doubt 
but that, already surrounded by seven or eight thousand 
accoin})lices, he would have, if three hours only were left 
to sedition, a revolutionary army and government in the 
evening. 

General Courtais had just been insulted, dismissed, and 
made prisoner by his soldiers, deceived and indignant at his 
inaction, which they believed the result of calculation. 
General Tampour had been sepamted from his battalions 
throughout the day, and it w^as nc>t known if lie was in 
freedom. The absent government w^ere sitting at the Luxem- 
bourg, assailed by a detachment of rioters, to whom Arago, 
Gamier Bag^s, and Marie opposed a firm and triumphant 
resistance. The bureau of the minisler of war was deserted. 
No minister, no general, was invosttHl with the universal, 

I rapid, and decisive command necessary at a moment of such 
extremity. Lamartine took upon him the dictatorship com- 
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manded by this tot^i eclipse of regular military powers. 
He sent for four pieces of cannon, to force, if necessary, the 
gates of the Hotel de Ville. Ledni Eollin and himself 
agreed, at a word and on horseback, to give verbally the^ 
command of Paris to General Bedeau, for whom they sent 
a messenger, on the quay of the L^ouvre. Meanwhile tho unani- 
mous enthusiasm which prevailed, guided, excited, and regu- 
lated the column of attack, which increased while marching. 
Every door poured forth a combatant tho more into its ranks. 
From every window proceeded applause, invocations, and 
blessings, indicated by the hands of women, old men, and 
children, upon tlie avengers of the representatives of the 
nation. Paris, in consternation, shuddered at the triumph of 
the demagogues, for a moment victorious, and of whom the 
anticipated excesses were compared, in the imagination of 
the people, with tho crimes of 1703. So sudden a return of 
courage, added to the probability of its being attended with 
success to the good citizens, elevated the heart, and made the 
soul burst forth in invocations and transports. 

Upon arriving at the upper end of the Place Saint Michel, 
the head of tlie column was stopped, forced back for a 
moment by tbe masses wbieh obstructed tho corner of the 
Place do Gr^ve and the quay. 8ome dragoons c.'ime to an- 
nounce that the Hotel de Ville was formidably defended, 
that the conspirators had cannon, and that they perceived at 
the windows preparations for murderous discharges upon the 
column when it should deboiiche from the quay in front of 
the building. Lamartine sent to tell tho general to order a 
second column to advance by the streets parallel v ith the quay 
and which open, from tlie side opposite to the river, upon the 
square, — the same system of luanoGuvring as that of the 9th 
of Thertuidor, when Bourdon de TOisc marched ujxni Robes- 
pierre by these lateral streets, while Barras marched by the 
quay. 

After a moment bestowed on the execution of this move- 
ment, Lamartine and bis colleagues entered the Place de 
Greve on horseback, at tbe head of the column of attack, 
to the cries of “ Long live the national representatives ! ” A 
confused movement separated them. The artillerymen and 
national guards who surrounded Lamartine conjured him 
to dismount, lest, being elevated above tire crowd, he should 
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be chosen as a mark for the discharges which were expected 
to be reoeired at the foot of the building, “ No, no ! ” cried 
Lamartine ; if any one must fall for the cause of the 
• National Assembly, I will be the first!'' and he passed the 
square, under a curtain of bayonets, sabres, and ^gs. His 
horse walked no longer ; i4 was lifted up and carried as far 
as the court of the palace. Not a shot had been fired. 

The national guards, who had preceded the head of the 
column, and the ^arde mobile, rushed to the assault of the 
staircases. They carried them immediately, without resist- 
ance on the part of Barbies and his accomplices. It was a 
scene of the greatest confusion, but not a combat. What was 
passing above was not known below. It was expected that 
there would be some tragical scenes of desperate resistance, 
murders, and suicides, such as marked the arrest of Heriot or 
Couthon. The crowd was so dense in the court that La- 
martine was unable to dismount. ‘‘ Speak to us ; speak to 
us!" cried they, extending their hands and arms towards 
him. ^ 

‘‘ Citizens,” exclaimed Lamartine, ‘‘ the first tribune in the 
world is the saddle of a horse, when thus one re-enters the 
palace of the people, surrounded by such an escort of good 
citizens, armed to crush the? demagogue factions, and to re- 
instate, with your assistance, the true republic, and the 
representatives of the nation." 

liamartine, after these words, was almost carried upon the 
arras of the mobile and national guards, and citizens, across 
the vestibules, staircases, and corridors, as far as a small hall, 
on the first story, in which the same concourse of people^ the 
same tumult, the same arms, and tho same exaltation pre- 
vailed. 

Some of the leaders of the insurrection, including Barbas, 
who had been seduced to become their accomplice, were already 
shut up in a neighbouring a])artTnent. They bad made no 
resistance ; the promptitude of the resolution, and the rapidity 
of the march of the column of attack, directed by the two 
members of the government, had not allowed the conspirators 
time to increase their number, call their partisans, or orga- 
nize tlieir defence. The five or six thousand men who had 
“ entered the H/^tol do Ville with them, had disbanded and 
dispersed at the sight of the first companies of the national 
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guard, lorse and foot, and the dragoons of Colonel Goyori, 
an active officer, who had tact enough to know when to 
give orders on his own responsibility, and was adored by his 
regiment. ^ 

They assembled in a tumultuous council in that hall of 
revolutions — the H6tel de Villa. Their triumph was but 
one of two hours’ duration. These they had employed in 
forming themselves, by a sort of popular ballot, into a collec- 
tive revolutionary dictatorship, composed of Barbas, Louis 
Blanc, Albert, Blanqui, Ralspail, Huber, Sobrier, Proudhon, 
Pierre Leroux, and Cabet. 

It was the government of the clubs proscribing the govern- 
ment of the nation ; the coalition of sects against the repre- 
sentatives of the country. Many of the members of this 
government were ignorant even that their names had been 
usurped. Lamartine and Ledru Roll in signed in revolu- 
tionary form, and without any other title than the urgency 
of the case, and for the vinc^cation of the public, the order 
to arrest tho^ conspirators present, and to conduct them to 
Vincennes. 

But the immense armed crowd, which was every minute 
pressing into the square, and the indignation of the people of 
Paris, increased by horror at the attempt so suddenly re- 
pressed, caused apprehension to Ledru Rollin, Lamartine, 
and Marrast, lest the guilty parties should not be able to pass 
during the day through the excited streets with impunity. 
They did not wish that a revolution, as yet pure, should cause 
one drop to be shed, even of the blood of those who had de- 
sired to corrupt and stain it. They knew that the worst of 
corruptions for a people is that which springs from blood shed 
under their own eyes ; with the concurrence, therefore, of 
M. Marrast, who had intrepid! y remained, although imprisoned 
by the insurrection, in tho Hotel de Ville, they judiciously 
provided against that danger by ordering the prisoners not 
to be conducted to Vincennes until a late Lour of the night, 
and then under a strong escort. 

These measures being taken, the tumultuous crowd in the 
palace so much increased in number, as to separate the two 
members of the government. 

Lamartine hastened to encourage the national representatives, ' 
who still continued sitting. During the few moments which 
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he had passod at the H6tel de Ville, ttie square and quaja 
had beeome coreTed with the bayonets of all the legions 
of Paris. Of the two horses which he had sent for from 
<^ioine during the march of the column, one, ridden by M« 
de Forbin Janson, had been stopped, together with that 
brave volunteer, who had bean mistaken for one of the insur- 
gents, and thrown into prison. The other, which had been 
ridden by a young national guard, M. Gullemateau, had 
thrown its rider on the Pont Neuf. This horse had been 
brought to the square by a dragoon. Lamartine, almost 
overwhelmed, upon quitting the Hotel de Ville, by the enthu- 
siastic rush of the national guards and people towards him, 
and seeking for a horse to escape from the crowd, and thus 
breathe more freely when elevated above the multitude in wliich 
he was immersed, as he passed along the front of the dragoon 
regiment, recognized his steed, and sprang into the saddle. 

He returned to the National Assembly by the quays. 
Groups of people, intoxicated by this victory of the true 
republic over an anarchy of a few hours' duration*, surrounded * 
him, with huzzas and acclamations. Artillerymen held the 
bridle of his horse. He was followed by a retinue of mounted 
national guards, dragoons, and citizens, all successively shout- 
ing, applauding^ pressing his hands, and touching his clothes. 
The footways, the approach to the bridges, the windows, 
roofs, and terraces of the Louvre and Tuileries, were 
covered with men of all conditions, women, and children, 
clapping their hands as he passed ajong, shedding tears, 
waving handkerchiefs from a distance, and throwing flowers 
on his horse. C/ontinually-renewed shouts of “Ftpe la lU- 
vuhlique !** “ Vive VAssemhUe Naiionah !** “ Vim La- 

martine!** accompanied him from the stops of the Hotel de 
ViUe to the steps of the Chamber of Deputies. The name of 
a private citizen was adoj)ted as the symbol of restored order, 
and that name, after being thus raised to the highest pinnacle 
of popularity, fell, a few days afterwards, into the lowest 
depth of public disfavour. Of all triunij)h3, that which most 
elated the French people, w^as the triumph over anarchy. 

Lamartine, on alighting from his horse, immediately 
ascended the tribune. He announced to the Assembly that 
^ts authority was once more paramount, and that the govern- 
ment was abojit to take measures for punishing the outrage, 
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and preventing any attempt to v*enew it. The Assembly 
broke up amidst cries of Vim la R^puhlique I “ The national 
guards of the banlienes and of the departments adjacent to the 
capital, voluntarily thronged into Paris during that night ani 
the following morning, determined to avenge the representa- 
tives, should it be deemed necessary to do so. During the 
nigh^ the government having assembled at the Luxembourg, 
regulated this movement, interrogated the prefect of police, 
Caussididre, ordered the arrest of the leaders of the seditious 
movement, and appointed M. Clement Thomas commander-in- 
chief of the national guards of Paris. Those generals whose 
energies had boon paralyzed by indecision, were superseded 
by commanders more active and more popular with the array. 

On the following day, the revolutionary movement, which 
spread dismay through Franco, had left no trace behind it, 
except perhaps among the Moniagnards in the prefecture of 
police, and in the barracks of the republican guard. 

These revolutionary armed corps, which Caussidiero had 
under his control for the security of Paris, being wrongly in- 
fluenced by their sympathy with the clubs, or ill directed by 
Caussidi^re, had, on the preceding evening, failed in their 
duty \ or, to say the least, their inertness left the National 
Assembly unprotected against outrage, and* consigned the 
Hotel de Ville to a conspiracy. The government ordered the 
expurgation of these corps. The rcpiiblican guards sulkily 
laid down their arms at the first command. The corps of the 
Montagnards^ amounting to about three thoUKsand men, had 
fortified themselves in the prefecture of police, refusing to 
acknowledge any authority save that of Caussidiciro, threaten- 
ing to maintain a desperate siege, and to shed the blood of 
the national guards without mercy, should any attempt be 
made to dislodge them by force. General Bedeau was con- 
sequently instructed to surround the prefecture of police with 
six thousand- troops and twenty-five thousand national guards, 
to force these rebellious Moniagnards to submit and lay down 
their arms. 

In the morning General Bedeau invested the prefecture of 
police. The national guards were highly exasperated against 
these presumed accomplices or secret partisans of the clubs ; 
and with loud outcries they expressed their desire to com- 
xiieiice the assault. Their cannon were pointed towards the 
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gates* These three thousand soldiers of Caassidi^re, who 
possessed a good supply of ammunition, were resolved not to 
surrender until after a most sanguinary struggle ; and in caso 
of extremity, they declared their intention to blowup the 
whole district in which the prefecture was situated. 

Caussididre, who, at two o cluck, was a second time sum- 
moned before the executive commission, refused to tender his 
resignation voluntarily. He held an ambiguous strain of 
language, in which obedience was artfully blended with me- 
nace, and veiled beneath equivocal expressions and gestures. 
Inly on the preceding day, 'Lamartine had been of opinion 
bat it would be right to retain Caussidiere in his post. He 
luid considered him to be a useful and brave man, and one 
who, by his good sentiments and his ambition, might be 
easily won by tbc fideiids of order to join their party in the 
republic. Lanmrtiiae now no longer hesitated. He went out 
with Caussidiere, and having stepped into the carriage with 
him, they both drove off in the direction of the prefecture of 
the police. On the way Lamartine represented^ the danger ^ 
of Caussididre's position, and the immense. responsibility that 
devolved on him. He pointed out the absolute necessity of 
tendering his resignation, and the high estimation in which 
he would be held, if he succeeded, as he must do, in obtaining 
the submission of his troops ^vithout bloodshed. 

Caussidiere knew that of all the members of the government, 
Lamartine, though wholly unacquainted with his previous 
revolutionary career, was the one who had placed most 
confidence in him, and had been most disposed to support 
him. He yielded then to Lamartine's representations, 
urged as they were with a warmth of interest to which no 
suspicion could attach. He authorized Lamartine to convey 
his resignation to the government, and he pledged himself to 
exert his utmost efforts to dissolve the ctirps of Montagnards, 
Lamartine, who was at that time the idol of the natioual 
guard of Paris and the departments, promised to suspend the 
attack on the prefecture, and to dispose the citizens to show 
indulgence to the besieged. 

Whilst crossing the Pont Michel, the carriage, which con- 
veyed the two negotiators, came in contact with a corps of 
suitional guards, blockading the prefecture. Having recog- 
nized Lamartine, they forced him out of the carriage, and 
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gathered round him, with enthusiastic acclamations. 'When 
at length he succeeded in getting across the bridge, ho 
harangued the guards and exhorted them to concord. The 
guards, then breaking from the ranks, rushed to him, shout- 
ing “ Vive Lamartine / ” To escape from these enthusiastic 
greetings, he turned down a side street ; hut was followed 
by the national guards, whom he at length eluded by entering 
a print ing-oOioe. Some officers, who accompanied him, bar- 
ricaded the doors on the inside, thus stemming the tide of 
enthusiasm poured forth by the national guards and the 
populace. Lamartine now summoned in succession several of 
the commanding officers of the guards, and directed them to 
circulate in the ranks intelligence of a proximate arrange- 
ment. The irritation of the assailants was quelled; whilst 
Caussidiere, on his part, reasoned with and appeased the 
Montagnards. The result was, that General Bedeau dis- 
solved them, without concession on his part or resistance on 
theirs. The blood of Paris was thus once more spared. The 
events of the 15th of May had the effect of inspiring the 
National Assembly with increased confidence, and the go- 
vernment with renewed energy. We wore still sailing 
against adverse winds, but the helm was held by firmer hands. 

General Cavaignac, on his arrival in I’aris, was installed 
in the post of minister of the war department, wliicli, as has 
already been mentioned, was reserved for him. He entered 
upon the duties of his office with that firm though modest 
confidence which denotes a man*s consciousness of his own 
capability. Lamartine foresaw the struggles which must 
inevitably ensue for the establishment of the republic, which 
at its birth had been placed betw'een two classes of enemies. 
He scanned Cavaignac’s character at a glance, and he doubted 
not that he was the man to whom the preservation of the 
republic might be intrusted. He, therefore, urged the gene- 
ral to take advantage of the popularity of his name, and to 
demand that the goveirnment should provide disciplined 
forces sufficient to defend the National Assembly against the 
expected movements of factions. It was estimated that 
Paris alone would supply about fifty-five thousand bayonets, 
viz. fifteen thousand of the mobile guards, two thousand six 
hnndred of the republican guards (picked men and roorgan-s^ 
ized), two thousand and fifty of the force called gardiens de 
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Pans, and twenty thousand troopw of tbe line in bar- 
racks. In addition to all these there were fifteen thousand 
troops of the line in the Paris division, which in case of 
necessity might be brought in a few houns to tbe scene of 
action. 

These military precautions, more than sufficient, were 
urgently insisted on by Lamartine, and did not meet with any 
opposition in the coimciL Every one seemed, with equal 
sincerity, desirous that the republic should be strongly armed 
against anarchy, the greatest danger to which rising repub- 
lics are exposed. It was still ^imagined abroad that dissen- 
sion and division existed among the members of the govern- 
ment, and especially between Lamartine and I^edru RoUin ; 
but these disagreements had had no existence since the great 
act of concord , which rallied round the National Assembly the 
three principal shades of republican government, with tbe 
exception of the Socialists. All the members of the govern- 
ment and all the ministers unanimously felt that they had the 
same duty and the same interest of ambition in faithfully ^ 
serving the republic, the government, and the Assembly. The 
great and decided differences which, before and since that 
period, separated the opinions and sentiments of Lamartine 
from the opinions and sentiments of his colleagues, must not 
be suffered to discolour the truth of history. Lamartine did 
not then observe a single symptom denoting anything but the 
most perfect identity of views and the most sincere concur- 
rence of efforts for the regular consolidation of the republic. 
There was no Alliance, hut there w-^as no division. 

The same feeling of unity did not prevail among certain 
agents of the administration, and members of the National 
Assembly around tbe government. Their conduct betrayed 
a sectarian spirit, a proneness to personal prosclytisni, and a 
desire to monopolize the republic in their own hands and in 
the hands of their friends. Their spirit of prosclj^tism was 
marked by narrow-minded jealousy, and was altogether at 
variance with the real spirit of the government. It did not 
escape the notice of Lamartine, that the administrative 
appointments were concerted and determined on beforehand 
in meetings of the government. These appointments were 
•often adverse to his views ; but as he was indiflerent with 
respect to individuals, and had no desire for personal ascend^- 
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ancy, he affected not to observe, for the sake of avoiding 
disagreement. 

The review prepared by the government in honour of the 
National Assembly, wliich had been postponed in conse- 
quence of the seditious outbreak of the 15th of May, took 
place on the 21st of that moi^^tli, in the Champ de Mara. 
Three hundred thousand ba 3 '^onets, and ten thousand sabres, 
entwined with flowers, defiled in front of the platform occu- 
pied by the Assembly, the ministers, and the members of 
the government. Unanimous shouts of “ Vive V A ^svmhl^e 
Nationale et la Rl^puhlique resounded from eight in the 
naoriiing until night. This was the adoption of the Assembly 
by the people, by the army, and by the national guards, — 
the consecration of the republican sovereignty. 

This festival impressed the representatives of the people 
with a consciousness of their inviolability, and it enabled the 
nation to feel its own power. Lamartine, who was present, 
received a few acclamations and a few crowns of oak from 
tlie national guards and the people of the departments ; but 
already his popularity, as rapid in its fall as it liad been slow 
in its rise, was vanishing beneath the resentment of tiie 
friends of fallen monarchy, the ingratitude of the proletaries, 
and the menacing agitations of the national workshops. The 
friends of monarchy reproached him for not having restored 
the throne, and tlie others blamed him for not having reduced 
the National Assembly to their yoke, and given up society 
to their sway. 

It must be confessed that the government tftood in a false 
position, — a position, nevertheless, wliich there had been no 
possibility of avoiding. It wanted unity ; but the necessity 
of refraining, at the outset, from any steps which might have 
the effect of dividing the republic into two hostile parties, 
rendered the immediate restoration* of unity impossible. 
Every collective govwument is feeble, undecided, and vacil- 
lating, because it is irresponsible : collective responsibility is 
anonymous, and anonymous responsibility has no existence. 
Doubtless if, at that time, one man only had been at the 
head of the executive authority, he would have been able to 
foresee, to determine, and to act with a degree of energy 
greatly superior to that of the Hve men who were obliged to > 
be guided by their united intelligence and opinions. Of this 
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fact these five men were fully conscipus. Moreover, they 
felt themselves pressed, on the one hand, by the National 
Assembly, which demanded the re-establishment of order 
without delay; and on the other hand by the convulsive 
events of a great revolution, which required them to act with 
the utmost prudence and cautjon, for fear of bringing about a 
catastrophe which there W’as not sufficient force to resist. 
The government therefore was not and could not be anything 
but a temporary power painfully exercised by those who had 
accepted the ungrateful and impossible mission. To fill up 
the lapse of a month or two between the revolution ended, 
and the constitutional power vigorously commenced; to be 
responsible for the National Assembly in the eyes of the 
|)eople, and to be answerable for the people to the National 
Assembly (thus dissatisfying both) ; to struggle with daily 
renewing difficulties ; to prepare the elements of power for 
the future government ; to resist the assaults of factions 
rendered desperate by the installation of the national sove- 
reignty; to SCO the approach of menacing insu sections, and. 
to delay taking steps for their repression until the day when 
they should break out ; to bear the burthen of ingratitude in 
defeat, or the pain of ingiutitudc in victory ; — such was the 
part traced out for this government of temporization. It 
was a ])art which could be endurable only to those who had 
formed an erroneous estimate of it beforehand ; and whose 
alleged ambition was nothing less than a voluntary and 
meritorious sacrifice of their popularity, — a martyrdom of 
their names, 

I will not therefore dw^ell on the acts of the executive 
commission. Those acts interposed witli energy, vigilance, 
and disinterestedness, though often inefiectually, between 
popular insurrection and the Asseifibly. Meanwhile a cloud 
vrhich had gathered l)efore tlio eyes of the government be- 
tokened an impending stornu It was the national workshops. 

The frequenters of these workshops formed altogether a 
body of one hundred and twenty thousand men. Among 
them was a considerable proportion of idlers and turbulent 
agents, the deposit of misery, vagrancy, vice, and sedition left 
by a population of thirty-six millions, when the tide of revo- 
•lution began to ebb. 

But in feeding this mass of indigence during four months’ 
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idleness of an industrial multitude^ accumulated in a revolu« 
lionized capital, the provisional government did not, as has 
been supposed, entertain the design of making the nationsd 
workshops an established institution. They were merely the 
means of administering succour — a succour dictated at once 
by humanity and policy ; for without that subsidy of the 
rich for the support of the poor, what must have been the fate 
both of wealth and poverty ? Wealth would have been pillaged 
and poverty doomed to starvation, two crimes of which a 
government disposed to be just to the rich and humane to the 
poor, could not make itself the instrument. 

Neither did the provisional government ever close its eyes 
to tho fact that the day would come when this temporary 
system must be changed, the mass dissolved, and the idle 
imperious, and paid multitude dispersed through other parts o! 
the country, and employed in useful works. It was evident 
that, whenever that day should arrive, it would bring with it 
resistance, conflict, sedition, perhaps bloodshed. 

For this event the executive commission was silently pre- 
paring. But before exposing the Assembly to meet the 
difficulty, the commission had a double duty to perform. 
First, for tho purpose of mitigating the shock, it was advisa- 
ble to offer in other parts of the country such a rate of wages 
as would draw great numbers of workmen away from Paris ; 
to provide employment on a very enlarged scale; to make 
liberal laws in reference to pauperism, and to manifest an 
earnest intention to afford assistance to real distress. Secondly, 
it was necessary to meet tho difficulty with vigorous means — 
to provide an irresistible armed force to dissolve the last 
nucleus which might attempt to resist the law, and set up 
inexcusable idleness as a pretext for rebellion. 

Some members of the CKOcutive commission were actively 
engaged in carrying out the first part of this twofold duty, 
and their efforts were aided by M. Trolat, a minister well 
known and beloved by the suffering portion of the population. 
Lamartine and the minister of tho war department devoted 
themselves to the second part of the task. 

But the members of tlie National Assembly who had recently 
arrived from the departments were excited by men hostile to 
the republic. These members had been eyewitnesses of the ^ 
ecandtdous vagrancy of that nomade army of workmen, and 
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ktiowing but little of the difficulties attending the situai^(m of 
the capital, they^ could form no idea of the tempoxization and 
caution requisite for bringing about a disaolution without u 
catastrophe. They consequently became impatient at the 
tardy proceedings of the commission. The journals favourable 
to monarchy were continually asserting tliat the raembers of 
the provisional government, being thwarted in their ambition 
by the presence of the national sovereignty, were fostering and 
paying this army of pauperism, for the purpose of annoying 
and intimidating the representative body, and by a visible 
menace subjecting it to tbeir culpable desire of rule. 

The Assembly was not slow in lending faith to these 
calumnies. Whilst the government was making the most 
assiduous exertions, and devising the most prudent means of 
disbanding, without bloodshed, the pauper legions, whose ex- 
istence it deplored, and whoso excesses it was seeking to check, 
the Assembly regarded the principal members of that govern- 
ment as the perverse accomplices of sedition. Lamartine and 
Ledru Rollin were most particularly the objecti^of this suspi- 
cion. Their simultaneous presence in the Assembly, notwith- 
standing their well-known variance of opinion respecting the 
character to be impressed on the republic at its outset, was 
cited as the proof of an odious alliance, in which they had 
sacrificed their principles for the sake of combining in their 
ambition. 

The consequorfeo was, that warm remonstrances were made, 
and rash motions proposed in the Assembly. These being 
unseasonably bruited abroad, furnished a text, which the 
clubs, the demagoguic journals, and the mob orators made use 
of in their turn for calumniating the National Assembly and 
irritating the populace against the alleged selfishness of the 
bourgeoisie. 

The anti-republican feelings and ambitious views, concealed 
under the disguise of dynastic denominations, also concurred 
in promoting the demoralization and sedition which were 
becoming more and more manifest in the national workshops in 
proportion as the time approached for breaking them up. The 
prefect of police, M. Trouv6 Chauvel, was a man unused to 
the difficult duties of the post he filled ; but he was ener- 
» getic, indefatigable, impartially hostile to every faction ; and 
he was earnestly but calmly devoted to the interests of the 
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country. He did not conceal from himself the dangers wUcb 
each succeeding day brought forth. He observed the first 
rise of a new faction — a » faction which seemed disposed to 
grow with the germ of the young republic, so that it might 
either blend with it or destroy it. 

This was the Bonapartist facti 9 n) which was understood to 
have numerous agents in the national workshops. Were 
these agents paid by voluntary subsidies emanating from 
personal regard for the memory of the emperor, — or were 
they merely instigated by their own fanaticism in favour of a 
great name ? Did these persons promulgate the principles of 
a sect, or were they simply diffusing tlie natural and spon- 
taneous propagandism of a thought living in the memory of 
the people, and roused at a time when the popular mind was 
powerfully excited ? There appears good reason to conclude 
that the immense popularity of the name of Napoleon con- 
stituted the whole conspiracy ; but this popularity, betrayed 
in shouts of “ Vive V Ewpcreiir V* and in avowed aspira- 
tions for a military dictatorship, proclaimed by demagoguism, 
became a menace to the republic. Numerous crowds, which 
collected every evening on the boulevards, were harangued 
by the partisans of Napoleon, The government ordered the 
mobile guard and the national guard to act with energy in 
dispersing these crowds ; n c vert liel ess, they continued to 
assemble. M. Clement Thomas, the commander-in-chief of 
the national guard, risked his person and his life in the 
midst of these assemblages, to whom he frequently addressed 
remonstrances. The govennntmt then interposed its autho- 
rity, and proclaimed the law against seditious meetings. In 
the course of one night only, M. Clement Thomas arrested 
five hundred of these agitators. The mobs ceased to assemble ; 
but the double leaven of scdilioii which lay concealed in the 
factions of the Bonapartists and the j>roletarie8, did not cease 
to poison the spirit of the national workshops. 

Lamartine felt the danger, and he resolved to oppose it 
with energy before it should acquire irresistible force. He 
was an enemy to* proscription, but ho was not adverse to 
vigorous piecautions, which, by the tompomry removal of an 
individual, may preserve an institution or a nation. He 
antici£>ated his colleagues in proposing a decree tending to ^ 
maintain the ostracism of Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
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during the foundation of the republic. Of all the membera 
of that proscribed djmaaty^ Prince Louis enjoyed the greatest 
share of popular favour. He was the heir to the imperial 
throne by virtue of a aenatua consultum^ and at a time when 
he was but little known, and ill understood in France, he had 
sought to establish his clain^to that throne by two enterprises, 
which conferred celebrity on bis name, and doomed him to exile^ 

All the members of the government, sharing Lamartine's 
solicitude for the republic, signed the decree, and Lamartine 
carried it to the Assembly, with the intention of reading it 
at the close of the sitting. A discussion relative to some 
affairs of the interior caused him unexpectedly to mount the 
tribune. Whilst he was replying to a speech from one of the 
opposition members, it was announced that mobs of Bona^ 
partist rioters bad assembled on the Place de la Concorde ; 
that a musket-shot fired at Clement Thomas, the commander- 
in-chief of the national guard, had missed its aim, but had 
entered the hand of one of the officers. Lamartine's indig- 
nation was roused, and pausing in his speech, ^he drew from* 
his bosom the decree for the temporary proscription of Louis 
Napokion. Laying it on the tribune, he thus addressed the 
Assembly : — 

“ Citizens, a fatal occurrence caused me to pause in the 
discourse which I was just now in the act of delivering to 
you. Whilst I was speaking of the conditions to be ob- 
served for the restoration of order, and of the guarantees wc 
are all disposed to offer for the consolidation of government, 
a musket-shot (several inusket-shots, it is said,) has been 
fired. One was aimed at the commandant of the national 
guards, another at one of the bravo officers of the army, and 
a third, it is alleged, lias struck an officer of the national 
guard. These shots were fired amidst cries of ‘ Vwe 
VEmpereur ! ' 

“ Gentlemen, this is the first drop of blood which has 
stained the pure and glorious revolution of the 24th of 
February. To the honour of the populnco 1 to the honour of 
the difierent parties of the republic ! this blood at least lias 
not been shed by their hands ! Neitlicr has it flowed in the 
name of liberty, but in the name of the fanaticism of mili- 
*tary recollections, and of an opinion naturally, though per- 
haps involuntarily, hostile to every republic. 

2 N 2 
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Oitizeos, whilst deploring with you the misfortune which 
has just occurred, the government has taken the precaution of 
standing prepared~as far at least as it can stand prepared 
— ^against events of this nature. This very morning, only 
an hour before we assembled here, we unanimously signed a 
declaration, which we proposed .to read to you at the dose 
of this sitting, but which the circumstance that has just 
transpired forces me to read to you immediately. When in- 
solent faction is taken in the very act of turpitude ; when it 
is detected with its hand imbrued in French blood, the law 
must be enforced with common accord. (Unanimous applause.) 

‘‘ The declaration I am about to have the honour to read to 
tlie Assembly,” pursued Lamartine, has reference only to the 
execution of an existing law. But this declaration is 
necessary for legalizing the authority which may be called 
;rito execution to-morrow; it is indispensable as a pre- 
paration for deliberating on another proposition referring to 
the same subject, aud which must be discussed to-morrow or 
the day after**; it is necessary, moreover, that the National 
Assembly should know the intentions of the executive com- 
mission with regard to Charles Louis Bonaparte. 

Here then is the substance of the decree which wo pro- 
pose to you : — 

“ The commission of the executive authority, bearing in 
view Article III. of the law of the 13th of January, — 

“ Considering that Charles Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is 
comprehended in the law of 1832, which exiles from the 
French territory the members of the Bonaparte family ; 

“ Considering that though there have been, in fact, excep- 
tions to this law by the vote of the National Assembly, which 
lias jidmitted three members of that family to form part of the 
Assembly ; yet those exceptions were merely individual, and 
did not extend either by right or in fact to other members of 
tlie same family ; 

“ Considering that France desires to found the republican 
gov^emraent in peace and order, without being disturbed in 
lier task by dynastic pretensions and ambitious, of a nature to 
fo'eate parties and factions in the state, and consequently to 
foment civil war, however undesignedly ; 

Considering that Charles Louis Bonaparte has twice ^ 
placed himself in the position of a Pretender, by attempting 
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to estabUftn ^ mock republic, in Virtue of the aenatui cot}- 
iultum of the year XIIL ; 

Oonsidenng, that agitations injurious to the popular 
republic which we desire to found, and calculated tp compro- 
mise the safety of institutions, and to disturb the public peace, 
hare already taken place in* the name of Charles Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte ; 

“ Considering that these agitations, which are symptomatic 
of culpable intrigues, might be an obstacle to the pacific 
establishment of the republic, if encouraged by negligence 
or weakness on the part of the government ; 

Considering that the government cannot make itself 
responsible for the danger to which republican institutions, as 
tvell as the public peace, would be exposed, if it were wanting 
in its first duty, by failing to execute an exiting law, 
justified more* than ever in unsettled times, by reasons of 
state, and for seconding the public welfare ; 

“ Declares — that it will enforce, as far as concerns Louis 
Bonaparte, the law of 1832, until such time as the National 
Assembly shall otherwise decide.” 

Here the whole Assembly rose, uttering cries of “ Vive la 
RepMiqm r with the exception of about eight or ten mem- 
bers of the representative body. 

“ You must be sensible, citizens,” resumed the speaker, 
“ that the emotion naturally excited in this Assembly by the 
event that has just transpired, has obliged mo to interrupt 
and waive the greater part of the discussion which I should 
have desired to open with the National Assembly. I now 
come at once to the final considerations excited in my mind 
by this event. 

‘‘ The declaration which you have just heard, — the decree 
which has just been submitted to you, together with others, 
marked by equal moderation and firmness, will restrain 
factions, if there be any, within the boundaries of law and 
order \ and will, I hope, give you no cause to charge the 
provisional government with weakness or neglect of its 
duty. However glorious the name by which a faction in the 
republic may disguise itself, we will tear aside the veil, and 
show that faction in its real form. 

France has adopted tlie republic in earnest, and she will 
defend it against every enemy. 
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YoSj I repeat, "we liave adopted it in earnest, and we will 
defend it against every danger that may assail it, even in the 
name of the most glorious and honourable recollections. We 
will never suffer France to degrade herself. She shall not 
degrade herself so far as to permit, as in the time of the 
lower empire, that the republic should be bought, under any 
name whatever, from the hands of a few noisy agitators,*' 

At these words the Assembly again arose, and by general 
acclamations ratified the energetic resolution of the govern- 
ment. 

Some days afterwards, renewed agitations of tho same kind 
placed the National Assembly in a difficult dilemma. The 
government now resolved to stand prepared for battle, and 
surrounded the Assembly wdth troops and cannon, convinced 
that it was better to oppose the capricious demands of the 
populace by armed force, than to deliver up the republic to a 
faction, whose object appeared to be to substitute a name for 
the people itself. But this time the Assembly yielded ; thus 
committing one of the few acts of weakness which marked 
that stormy session of fifteen mouths' duration. That the 
government should not have been supported by the Assembly, 
in the sph-ited defiance it offered to two factions at once, was 
a matter to bo deplored. The concession on the part of 
the Assembly apj>ea8cd only for a day the exactions and tur- 
bulence of the national workshops. The fact was that sedition 
had merely changed its flag. 

Lamartine, supported by M. Trouv6 Chauvel and by 
Admiral Casy, two men distinguished for firmness and 
courage, conjured the government to resign, and to transfer 
to the Assembly an authority, thenceforth enfeebled, since it 
had been broken by the Assembly itself. During several 
days he urged this recommendation, and at length he con- 
sented to remain in his post., only fill after the time fixed for 
the threatened battle of the national w'orkshops. 

A few months after the time when Lamartine had demanded 
the temporary removal of i..ouis Napoleon from tho cradle of 
the republic, that prince "was elected to the presidency by six 
millions of voles. The republicanism of the first magistrate 
fortunately proved that there had been no foundation for the 
apprehensions entertained by l^araartine. The latter could 
not but congratulate himself on having been deceived by his 
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fearig, lie acknowledged that tlie people were more eon*- 
fiding and more wise than he was himself,* 

The disturbances^ and outrages of anarchy continued to 
increase in Paris, The government sought to check them by 
remonstrance and Tigilance, seconded by the efforts of the 
police and the national gt^rds. The old laws for the main- 
tenance of order had been broken through and annulled ; and 
the republican laws had not yet been enacted, Lamartine 
was convinced that tho disgraceful scenes in the clubs and 
j)ublic streets^ together with the scandalous articles inserted 
in the journals, wore the strongest arms that could he wielded 
by the enemies of the republic. France is a country charac- 
terized by public decorum. jAny violation of that dec6rum 
she feels as an humiliation ; and that humiliation creates dis- 
affection. Lamartine was of opinion that tho republic cotdd 
bo legitimized only by order being promptly re-established 
and inflexibly maintained. It was necessary, above all 
things, to set public feeling at ease. 

Impressed with these ideas, he proposed ^hat the council 
would either accept his resignation, or adopt a series of tem- 
porary decrees, to wliich he gave the name of republican 
laws of transition. Those decrc^es were intended to carry 
(mt several objects of prefSsing urgency ; such as giWng 
security to the public mind, placing an anned force at the 
dispoKsal of the govennnent, and niaiutaining public order 
during tho agitation which* must ever prevail in founding 
new institutions, es])ecially those, of a popular character. 

“ For several days i»ast,” said Lamartine, addressing his 
colleagues, “ the asjiect of the republic has greatly distressed 
mo, I will not incur the responsibility attending a weak and 
defenceless* position of society wrbich may degenerate into 
anarcliy. I demand two things : — first, laws of public se- 
curity against street rioting, sedition in the clubs, the abuse 
of the freedom of the press by the anarchical journals, and 
for the power of removing from Paris, and sending to their 
own communes, agitators convicted of disturbing the public 
peace ; secondly, I demand a force of twenty thousand men, 
eiicampe<l under the walls of the capital, to aflbrd suflicient 
aid to the army of Paris and the national guards in the con- 
flict in which we must inevitably engage w’ith the national 
^workshops, and w'itlx the still more culpable factions that may 
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arise md make themselres ttiasiem of that phalansc of every 
sort of sedition. On no other condition will I remain iti 
government.” 

“Neither will we !” unanimously exclaimed his colleagues. 
M. Marie, so distinguished for indefatigable energy, was ap* 
pointed to draw out the plans of* the decrees ; and Genial 
Oavaignac was instructed to combine the movements of his 
troops in such a way, that the auxiliary division of the army 
of the Alps might able to fall back on Paris the moment 
it should be ordered so to do. 

The general and Lamartine had frequent consultations to- 
gether relative to the military arrangements to be entered 
into 'for averting or overcoming the growing perils of the 
republic. Few days passed over in which Lamartine did not, 
on leaving the council, ascertain precisely the number and the 
movements of the troops which, conformably with the orders 
of government, occupied the barracks or cantonments around 
the capital. He, moreover, ascertained how many hours 
would bo required to bring these forces to the points respec- 
tively assign^ to them ; and he made himself acquainted with 
the system of defence which General Cavaignac proposed to 
adopt in the event of a conflict in the capital. 

Lamartine, warned by the fate of former governments, 
which, in revolutionary conflicts, dispersed thoir battalions 
over all points of Paris, and brought detachments to op- 
pose masses, was convinced, that a battle in a capital 
containing a population of fifteen hundred thousand, must be 
fought im conformity with the rules of a battle in the open 
field ; the only difference being that it is fought on ground 
encumbered by obstructions, lie conceived, then, that the 
army ought to have a base of OT'orations, a fixed centre and 
wings ; that each of the operating corps should be enabled to 
radiate from the base, or to fall back on the centre, without 
being cut off from its reserve. On this subject he had, during 
an interval of three months, frequently conversed with every 
general commanding a force which might eventually be 
required to act in Paris. He had consulted N6gricr, Bodeau, 
Oudinot, and Cavaignac, and he found that tlieir opinions on 
this point concurred with his own. He therefore supported 
General Cavaignac in his design of adopting that system in 
preference to the contrary one, which was defended by those* 
who, viewing an insurrection in the light of a riot, would 
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have persisted in attacking it at all points at the risk of sup- 
pressing it at none. 

‘‘ Do not deceive yourselves," said he, to these persons, ‘Mt 
is not a riot that we have to suppress, we have to fight a 
battle ; and not one battle only, but to go through a cam- 
paign against these formidable factions. If the republic 
desires to save itself^ and with itself to defend society, it 
must stand well armed during the first years of its founda- 
tion ; it must dispose its troops, not only here, but over the 
whole face of the oountiy, in the anticipation of those great 
civil wars, which will not he confined to districts of a capital, 
but will pervade whole provinces, as in the days of Pompey 
and Cassar." 

Lamartine frequently addressed inquiries relative to the 
effective force of Paris to M. Oharras, under-secretary of 
state for the war department, and to General Toucher. 
Their answers appeared to him perfectly satisfactory. Ca- 
lumny has accused the government of negligence at this 
critical juncture ,* but the officers and generals* might, with* 
greater justice, have accused Lamartine of an excessive degree 
of precaution. From the time of the opening of the Assem- 
bly one thought alone had engrossed his mind : — it was the 
tranquil dissolution of the national workshops, if possible ; 
but, if necessary, the suppression of the insurrection by force. 
That the victory might be prompt, decisive, and consequently 
the less sanguinary, it was requisite to overawe the mass of 
insurgents by the mass of bayonets. 

Every symptom indicated the approaching movement. l4 
broke out on the 22nd of June at ten at night. The govern- 
ment, warned of the rioting and clamour which attended tho 
first steps that had been taken for distributing a portion of 
the workmen through the departmeuts, assembled at the 
Luxembourg. In the course of the evening numerous mobs 
had several times assailed the palace with furious shouts of 

A has Marie ! “ A has Lamartine f ” those two members 

of the government being considered most determined on the 
question of the dissolution of tho national workshops. The 
government had appointed General Cavaignac commander- 
in-chief of the troops and the national guards, with the view 
•of concentrating the whole plan and the unity of its execu- 
tion in a single individual. Clement Thomas, no less disin- 
terested than brave, readilj'’ concurred m this unity, reserving 
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to himself only the honour of ohedienoe, abnegation, and 
danger. 

The night was tranquil ; it was spent in arrangements for 
the attack and defence. Neither the Socialists nor the anti^ 
republican party joined in the insurrection either through 
the agency of their leaders or their principal partisans. 
These men were at the time either actually connected with 
the government, or they supported it from feelings of con- 
viction and hope. Everything indicated that this undecided, 
feeble movement, incoherent in its principle, had been or- 
ganized and paid in the heart of the national workshops 
themselves. It was a plebeian and not a popular movement, 
a conspiracy of subalterns and not of chiefs, an outbreak of 
servile and not of civil war. Laniaftine, by restoring con- 
cord among the republicans in the council, had withdrawn 
the electricity from this anti- social cloud. The body existed, 
but the soul was wanting ; therefore it was that the move- 
ment miscarried, though unfortunately at the cost of too much 
bloodshed. At seven o'clock on the 23rd of June, the govern- 
ment received information that mobs, forming altogether an 
assemblage of from eight to ten thousand men, had collected on 
the Place du Pantheon to attack the Luxembourg. Some 
battalions of the 11th legion, commanded by Colonel Quinet, 
together with a few battalions of the line, were ordered to 
disperse these mobs. IM. Arago, who was known in that 
quarter of Paris, <leterniined to proceed personally to the 
Place du Pantli6on. There he harangued the seditious mul- 
titude, who wavered between their respect for him and their 
fury against the government. At ten o'clock the crowds 
dispersed, dragging in tlieir train the starving masses of the 
12th arrondissement. Amidst shouts of “ To armsT* they 
retired into the districts situated on the banks of the Seine, 
into the faubourg Saint Antoine, and on the boulevards. 
These mobs, and their seditious shouts, spread commotion 
through the faubourgs : the streets were soon thronged ; the 
occupants of the national workshops poured down from the 
barriers, and the populace, excited by some of their armed 
leaders, threw up barricades. Those leaders were, for the 
most part, the men who acted as brigadiers of the national 
workshops, and who were agents of the seditious clubs.* 
They wore irritated by the proposed disbandment of their 
corps, whoso wages passed through their liands, and some of 
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them, it was alleged, did not scruple to divert the money from 
its destined ol^ect, for the purpose of paying sedition. From 
the barriers of Charenton, Bercy, Fontainebleau, and M6ml- 
montant, to the very heart of Paiis, the capital was almost 
totally defenceless, and in the power of a* few thousand men. 
The rappel might have summoned to arms two hundred 
thousand national guards, a force ten times sufficient to have 
subdued these seditious bands, and to have razed their forti- 
fications to the ground ; but, however mortifying the fact, 
it must be avowed, since it may operate as a warning in 
future emergency, the national guard did not respond with 
sufficient decision to tlie call of the government. They looked 
on passively at the erection of barricades, in the destruction 
of which their own blood was afterwards profusely shed. 

The government having removed from the Luxembourg, 
for the purpose of being near the National Assembly and 
protecting it, established itself at once as a council and a 
camp, with General Cavaignac, in the apartments of the^ 
president of the Assembly. ' 

The general, in concurrence with the members of the 
government, concerted a plan of operations. He resolved to 
concentrate his troops (as had been determined beforehand) 
in the garden of the Tuilcries, in tho Champs Elyse^s, on 
the I^lace de la Concorde, on the Esplanade des Invalides, 
and round the palace of tho representatives. In tho H6tel 
de Villo he posted between fifteen and sixteen battalions 
under the command of General Duvivier, maintaining free 
channels of communication by the quays. To the bravo 
General Dnmesne, whom tho government had just appointed 
comip^inder of the mobile guard, ho gave the command of the 
vast and populous district extending from tho Pantheon to 
tho Seine. General Lamoriciere, with a few battalions, was 
directed to cover all the left bank (»f the Seine, from the 
Chateau d'Eau to the Madeleine, an immense superficies, which 
alone would liavo required a w'hole army for its defence. 

Meanwliile the conflict had coinnjenced on the boulevards. 
Two detachments of intrepid volunteers of tho Ist 
2nd legions attacked two barricades erected on that point. 

^ M(>st of these brave volunteers perished heroically under the 
first fire of the insurgents. 

I will not attempt to detail the various combats which 
occurred during those few days, and, in which the generals, 
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ihe picked national guards, the regular troops, the niohile 
guardiB, the representatives of the people, 4 ind even the 
archbishop of Paris, all shed their blood and covered their 
names with glory. N^grier, Duvivier, Lamoricidre, Bedeau, 
Brea, Bixio, Dorans, Lafontaine, Foucher, Lefran9oi8, and 
numberless others have left the stain of their blo(^ on the 
page in which history will record their devotedness. I will 
merely describe those scenes of which I was myself an eye- 
witness. 

Noon arrived, and the troops, so long held in rcadlnese^ 
and so long ago summoned, did not make their appearance. 
The seat of government was thronged by citizens, mayors, 
aides-de-camp, and members of the Assembly, all requesting 
to see General Oaraignac, and all, on being introduced to 
him, imploring reinforcements for defending the districts to 
which they belonged. The general could not grant as- 
sistance, which was not at his disposal. Lamartine and his 
colleagues could not but approve the extreme prudence of the 
commander id" thus refusing to disperse his battali<*ns, whilst 
at the same time they observed with regret the evident insuf- 
ficiency of the military forces. What had become of the 
twenty thousand troops of the lino in the barracks of Paris ? 
Where were the fifteen thousand men stationed in the garri- 
sons adjacent to the capital? Whore wore the twenty 
thousand troops of the army of the Alps, which Ijumartine 
had applied for as a reserve, thirteen days previously ? Ge - 
neral Cavaignac has since satisfactorily proved that the 
number of troops of the line in Paris was conformable with 
the number fixed ; but in the first moment of confusion the 
exigencies of a conflict on such a field of battle absorbed and, 
as it were, buried the battalions so completely, that whole 
regiments vanished no one could tell whither. The troops 
encamped before the walls of Paris had not begun to march. 
The garrisons in the neighbourhood of the capital could not, 
in the space of a few hours, reach the barriers. The circum- 
stances of the preceding day had not appeared so serious in 
the eyes of the commander-in-chief to induce him to summon 
the troops posted round Paris. Reliance had been placed on 
the national guards, who, in spite of the incessant beating of 
the rappel^ did not as usual rusli from their houses in a mass, or 
who were imprisoned in their quarters by the insurgents. In 
fine, it must be confessed that, whether owing to some 
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fatality or to relucUii^e, the army did not act in such a wiij' ae 
to meet the imminent and the universal danger— a danger 
which the nninerical weakness of the army tended to aggra- 
vate. Duvivier commanded the central part of Paris at the 
Hdtel de Ville. Dumesne and Lamoricilre, who seemed, as 
it were,' to multiply themselves, performed prodigies of reso- 
lution and activity with the mere handful of men at their 
disposal. By four o'clock in the afternoon Dumesne had 
cleared and made himself master of the left bank of the 
Seine, and had overawed the whole mass of insurrectionary 
population in the quarter of the Pantheon. His reports, 
hourly transmitted to the government, afforded favourable 
prospects for the night and the succeeding day. 

Lamoriciere, invincible, though hemmed in by two hun- 
dred thousand of the insurgents, occupied the space extend- 
ing from the Rue du Temple to the Madeleine, and from 
Clicly to the Louvre. He was incessantly galloping from 
one point to another, and always exposing himself to receive 
the first shot that might be fired. He had two horses killed 
under him. With his face blackened by gunpowder, the per- 
spiration trickling from his brow, his voice hoarse and 
broken by vociferating commands, and his eye expressive of 
the calm courage of the seldier in his native element, he 
Inspired his troops with enthusiasm, and imparted confidence 
to the dismayed national guards. His reports breathed the 
intrepidity of his own heart ; but he did not conceal the 
insufficiency of his force, the immense numbers of the as- 
sailants, the prolongation of the barricades between the 
Bastille and the Chateau d’Eau, and from the barriers to the 
boulevard. He implored those reinforcements which the 
government was incessantly summoning, both by telegraphic 
communications and by orderly officers. At length the 
national guards of the Banlieue began to arrive by detach- 
ments. By command of the generals they ranged themselves 
round the Assembly, mingling with the national guards of 
Paris, to whom they set a good example. On the arrival of 
the national guards from the country round Paris, the go- 
vernment felt the assurance of victory even amidst the 
agonies of the conflict. 

General Cavaignac seemed to he set at ease respecting the 
final result of events, on perusing the last reports brought by 
his aides-de-camp. The insurrection had been checked or 
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refpressed at all points, ear© in tbe fauWnrg du Temple, in 
the faubourj^ Saint Antoine, and the extensive adjacent dis^ 
tricts, occupied by a dense population, previously turbulent, 
but now convulsed. The troops, who had been fighting since 
morning, were worn out ; but night was to bring the rein- 
forcements summoned by the government. 

“ Enough has been done to41ay,*' said Cavaignac, ad- 
dressing the council ; we must now let the troops rest, 
keeping our positions, and recruiting our strength. To- 
morrow we will deliver that part of tl4e left bank in which 
resistance is still kept up.” These propositions were rea- 
sonable enough ; for the troops were few, scattered about, and 
exhausted. But though the night was to bring reinforce- 
ments of defence, it might also bring reinforcements of 
sedition from all the populous districts ; it might mul- 
tiply the barricades, convert them into fortresses, and 
before they could Iks destroyed, the national guards and the 
army might be forced to shed torrents of blood. Lamartiiio 
pointed this out to the general and the council. 

We have yet four hours of daylight,” aiid he, ‘‘ and the 
whole night is before us. Let us not give the insurgents the 
advantage of all this time. Let us rather employ it in anti- 
cipating the insurrectionary movements, defeating them, or 
at least confining them within such limits as may be possible, 
before night sets in. If the troops should fail us, let us 
rouse the national guards, who aj*e wavering and flagging. 
Let us, with the few troops that are grouped round the 
Assembly, form a last column of attack ; let us ourselves 
lead it on to assault the barricades of the faubourg du 
Temple, the strongest and most decisive position of the in- 
surgents.” 

Tlicse sentiments were energetically seconded by General 
Cavaignac. He gave some orders and left the council to 
reassemble and lead on the main body of the column. La- 
martine sent for his horses, wliicli had been ready saddled 
since morning, in anticipation of the events of the day. 
Ho himself mounted one, and offered the other to Pierre 
Bonaparte fthe son of Lucicn), a brave young man, who 
inherited Lis father's republican principles. Duclerc, the 
minister of finance, a man whose courage was as calm before 
the cannon's mouth as it was impetuous in the council, 
expressed a wish to join them. Lamartine was accompanied 
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by several other friends, among whom may be mentioned r 
national guard of the 10th legion, an old soldier named Blane, 
whom he found at his side in all perilous junctures, and the 
adventurous Ohilteau-Renaud. They all ranged themselves in 
the first platoons of the mobile guard, and proceeded to the 
Place de la Concorde and the Rue de la Paix, their numbers 
increasing as they moved sflong. General 'Cavaignac, with 
the main body of the column, joined them at the entrance to 
the boulevards. The Breton representative, M. de Tr6veneuc, 
who was on horseback and armed, requested leave to join 
Lamartine and his friends. M. de Tr6veneuc, then unknown 
to Lamartine, was a man distinguished for patriotism and 
courage. A summer storm *was at that moment breaking over 
Paris. General Cavaignac, surrounded by his stafi^ with 
Lamartine, Duclerc, and Pierre Bonaparte, and followed by 
about two thousand men, advanced amidst dashes of lightning 
and peals of thunder, mingled with the applauding shouts of 
the well-disposed citizens, as far as the Chateau d'Eau. M^hilst 
the minister of war sent for cannon, and formed his column, 
which was consigned to General Fouclier (the dommandant of 
Paris), Lamartine pro(5eedcd to review the artillery of the 
national guard at tlic Temple. These brave citizens, merely 
a handful of men, were overwhelmed amidst an excited popu- 
lation, wavering between sedition and republicanism. The 
name of Lama,rtiiie, his presence and his gestures, with diffi- 
culty restrained the iinpeluosity of this multitude. Ho was 
surr()und(*d by crowds, who followed him raising shouts, as far 
as the houlevard. At longtJi the column was formed, and it 
received orders to charge. 

Lamartine and his friends rode forward with the battalions 
of the mobile guard and troops of the line, amidst cries of 

Firf! la Repuhlique ! ” These young soldiers seemed to be 
inspired by the spirit of Austerlitz. After repeated assaults, 
kept up for the space of three quarters of an hour, and amidst 
an incessant shower of balls and bullets, decimating both 
officers and men, the barricades were carried, Lamartine 
felt as though he could have w ished fo/ death to release him 
from the odious responsibility of bloodshed which pressed 
upon him so unjustly, but yet so unavoidably. Thrice he 
dismounted from his horse and .‘Stationed himself at the foot 
of one of the barricades, w here he might have a chance of 
falling in the foremost rank of the brave combatants ; and 
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thrice did the guards of the Assembly gather round him and 
draw him back by force. The horse ridden bjr Pierre Bona- 
parte was killed by his side^ and the one he himself rode was 
wounded* Guns of the largest calibre, sent by General 
Cavaigiiac. doniolished the remaining fortifications of the in- 
surgents on that point. Four hundred brave men lay killed 
or wounded in different parts oT the faubourg. Lamartine 
returned to the Chateau d'£au to rejoin General Oavaignaa 

Accompanied only by Duclerc, and a national guard named 
Lassaut, who had been his companion the whole of that day, 
Lamartine passed the lino of the advanced posts, to reconnoitre 
the disposition of the people on the boulevard of the Bastille. 
The immense crowd, which fell back to make way for him as 
he proceeded along, still continued to shout his name, with 
enthusiasm and even amidst tears. He conversed long with 
the people, pacing slowly and }>ros6iug his way through the 
crowd by the breast of his horse. This confidence amidst the 
insurgent masses preserved him from any manifestation of 
popular violence. The men, who, by their pale countenances, 
their excited tone, and even their tears, bore evidence of deep 
emotion, told him their complaints against the National 
Assembly, and expressed their regret at seeing the revolution 
stained with blood. They declared their readiness to obey 
him (Lamartine), whom they had known as their counsellor 
and friend, and not as their flatterer, amidst the misery they 
had suffered, and tlie destitution of their wives and children. 
“■Wo are not bad citizens, Lamartine,** they exclaimed; “we 
are not assassins ; wo arc not factious agitators ! We are 
unfortunate men, honest workmen, and we only want the 
government to help us in our misery, and to provide us witli 
work! Govern us yourself ! Savons! Command us 1 We 
love you! We know you! We wiU prevail on our com- 
panions to lay down their aims!" 

Whilst giving utterance to these and similar exclamations, . 
the men, who were worn out by four months of privation and 
excitement, touched the clothes and the hands of Lamartine. 
A party of the crowd ran to the stalls of some flower-dealers, 
and, seizing the flowers, strewed them over his horse’s mane. 
It was only at intervals that the sinister figure of a conspirator 
was observed gliding along the pavement and uttering the 
war-cry, which was, however, speedily drowned amidst 
shouts of “ Vive Lamartine '** 
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Such was the disposition of the people iu district which 
had that night beeif well nigh thrown into a state of coniplete 
insurrection, merely through the want of a sufficient number 
of troops to occupy those parts of the capital. 

Lamartine, without having been either attacked or insulted, 
returned to rejoin General Pavaignac on the boulevaid. He 
described to the general the condition and the feeling of the 
people, and they arranged together the orders requisite to be 
despatched to the troo])s out of Paris, to summon them to 
march without delay on the different roads adjacent to the 
capital. Lamartine left the general at the Porte Saint Martin, i 
to make arrangements for its defence, and ho proceeded to 
communicate to the war department and the council the 
orders they had conjointly determined. ' 

Night had now set in, and the firing had everywhere 
ceased. During Lamartine's absence, bis colleagues, Arago,^ 
Gamier Pagt^s, Marie, and Pagnorre, had visited the Mairies, 
and animated the national guards by their example and their 
exhortations. Lodrii Hollin remained at the* presidency, to 
despatch urgent orders, and to watch any danger to which 
the Assembly might be exposed. 

At midnight the regiments nearest to the capital and the 
national guards of the adjacent towns, entered Paris in a 
mass, marching through all the barriers. Victory might 
still be tardy, yet it was now certain. 

But the confidence which was restored in the mind of tlie 
government was not restored in the National Assembly. A 
suspicious party resol ved to profit by this crisis to overthrow 
the executive cotumission. which still continued to l>e re- 
garded with unfounded distrust. Next morning, at eight 
o'clock, a- certain number of representatives forced open the 
door of the council- room, and requested the members of the 
government to tender their resignation. It had long been 
the uiianimons wish of those individuals to retire from a 
situation in which feelings of devotedness to the jmblic wel- 
fare had caused them to continue, very mueli to their own 
and against their own interest. Nevertheless 
tney determined not to resign amidst a storm, or to retire 
from the field like cowards dcseu’ting during the battle, 
l^auiartine. Gamier Pages, and Paguerre, energetically pro^ 
t'^gted n gainst such a proceeding. 

2 (> 
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^ Let tlie Assembly dismiss us, and appoint other men to 
fill our places,” said they ; ‘‘ we will obey, as good citizens 
ought to do. The dismissal will be an order. But our volun- 
tary retirement at such a moment as the present would be a 
disgrace !” 

At ton o’clock, the Assembly, in a permanent sitting, con- 
ferred the whole civil authority op General Oavaignac, whom 
only on the preceding day the civil authority itself had in- 
vested with full military power. Lamartine, on the part 
of his colleagues and himself, wrote the following letter to 
the Assembly : — 

“ Citizen representatives, — 

The commission of the executive authority would have 
been wanting at once in duty and honour, bad it retired in 
the faco of sedition and public danger. It retires only in 
obedience t(» the voto of tlie Assembly. Restoring to you the 
authority with which you invested it, the commission returns 
•into the ranks of the National Assembly, there to unite with 
you in efforts to avert the common danger, and promote 
the welfare of the republic." 

Such is the narrative of the principal evciils in which I 
took part during the two first periods of the revolution r»f 
1848, and of the foundation of republican institutions in 
France. The destinies of the republic have since then passed 
into other hands. Great services have been performed ; some 
faults have been committed. I pray that Clod, my contem- 
poraries, and posterity may pardon mine, ^fuy Frovidence 
make amends for buiuan error and hmiiaii weakness. Re- 
publics seem to be more <lircctly under the control of Provi- 
dence than any other forms of government ; b(*causo in a 
republic there is no intermediate hand between the |KM)ph* 
ami their destiny. May tiic invisildo band protect France! 
May it defend her at dice against impatience and inertness, 
those two quicksands on which the best impulses of Immari 
nature arc frerpieiiil y wrecked. lilay the hanil of Providence 
also ward (df twQ other dangers — Avar and demagoguism ; and 
in a conservative and progressU'c rejaiblic, the only one tliat 
is lasting and possible, may the' seed implanted in that form 
of government, germinate and bloom in the morality oi tlie 
people, and the reign of God. 
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•• If there had, in the constituent assembly, been more statesm^ than 
philosophers, it would have felt that an intermediate state, under the guar, 
dianship of a half-dethroned king, was impossible. The care and adminis- 
tration of conquests are not intrusted to the vanquished. In great crises 
an absolute party is the only sure one. The difficulty consists in knowing 
how to have recourse to these extreme measures at the right moment. 

“ Let us say it boldly, history will, on some future day, say the same 
^hai we do. There was a moment when the constituent assembly had the 
right to choose between the monarchy and the republic, and should have 
chosen a republic. In that consisted the safety and legitiiikicy of the revo- 
lution. Failing in resolution, it failed in prudence. 

“ But, say they, with Barnave, Prance is monarchical by geo^aphical 
position as well as character, and a contest of mind was raised between 
monarchy and republics. Let us understand one another. 

“ Geography is of no party. Home and Carthage did not possess fron- 
tiers. Genoa and Venice possessed no territories It is not the soil 
which determines the natures of the constitutions of jJhople, it is the age. 
Tiie geograpliicnl objection of Barnave fell to the ground the next year, 
before the prodigies achieved by Fiance in 1792. She has shown whether 
a republic had unity and centralization enough to defend a continental 
nationality. Waves and mountg,a»s are this defences of the weak. Men 
nre the frontiers of iiaiions. us syieakno more, then, of geography. 

It is not by geometricians, but Ly statesmen, that social constitutions are 
designed. 

“ Now, nations have two great instincts, wliicli reveal to them the form 
which (hey have to take, according to the hoar in their national existence 
to which thty have arrived : the instinct of their preservation, and the 
instinct of tlieir growth. To act or to repose, to walk or to sit, are two 
entirely different things, which require men to assume entirely ddrerent 
attitudes. With natimis it is the .same. The monarchy or the republic wdth 
a ]»enple corresjiond exactly to the necessities of those two opposite 
cnaditioiu; — repose or action. We hero understand these tw'o words in 
their most absolute acceptation. For there is repose in republics, a.s there 
is action in monarchies. * * * 

*♦**»**♦* 

“ When a people has arrived at one of those epochs when it ishecessary 
for them to net with their utmost force, to optu-ate within or without, one 
of those organic transformations which arc as necessary to people as are 
currents to rivers, or an explosion to compressed pow'ers, the republic is 
tiie indispeu.snble and fated form of a nation at such a moment, lo a 
sudden, irresistible, convulsive action of the body social, the arms and 
will of all are requisite. 

“ The jinoplc unite in throngs, and press forward, writbout order, to the 
danger. They alone are equal to Mich a crisis. V\ hat other arm tliaii that 

2 o 2 
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of the entire people can remove what they have to remove, displace what 
they wish to destroy ; instal whnt they wish to found ? Monarchy, in 
such an effort, ^ould a thousand times break its sceptre. A lever capable 
of raising thirty thousand wills is needed. That lever the nation only 
possesses. She herself is the motive force, the fulcrum and the lever. 

** The constituent assembly was feeble and blind in not giving a re- 
public ns a national instrument to the revofution. Mirabeau, Bailly, Lafa- 
yette, Sieyes, Barnave, Talleyrand, Lameth, acted in that rt'speot like phi- 
losophers, and not like great politicians. The event has proved it. They 
believed the revolution completed as sooh as recorded ; the monarchy they 
believed converted as soon as it had sworn to the constitution. The re- 
volution had only commenced, and the oath of royalty to the revolution 
was futile as the oath of the revolution to royalty. These two elements 
could not assimilate until after an interval of an age. This interyal was 
the republic. A people does not pass in a day, or even in fifty years, from 
revolntionarv atftion to monarchical repose'. It is from having forgotten 
this fact at the time when it was most necessary to remember it, that the 
?risis has been so terrible and continues to agitate us. If the revolution, 
whichib still pursuing its course, had obtained its natural and jiroper 
govcminent, namely, the republic, that republic would have bt‘en less 
tumultuous, and less disturbed, than our five-fold Httempts at monarchy. 
The nature of the times in which we have lived protests against the 
traditional form of power. 

“ An e]»och of movement should have a government of movement. 
Such is the law • *****»•« ♦ 

The rcfiublu-, had it been legally c^tabludied by the assembly in its rights 
and in its force, w'ould have been very dillcient to the one perfidiously 
and atrociously extorted, nine months after, by the insinrection of the 
10th of August, It would, doubtless, have had the agitations inseparable 
from the birth of a new order of things ; it would not hfc.e escaped the 
disorders inevitable in a country at its first movement, and stimulated by 
the very greatness of its dangers. But it would have originated in law 
instead of sedition ; in right instead of violence ; iu deliberation instead of 
insurrection. Tluit alone would be sufficient to change the Hinister aspects 
of its future. But it would be restless when it might have remained pure ! 
Behold how the sole fart of its legal and preineditsUed proclamation would 
have changed everything. The lOtli of August would not have taken place ; 
tlie perfidy and tyranny of the commune of Paris, the massacre of the 
guards, the attack upon the paUce, the flight of the king to the assembly, 
the outrages with which he was there loaded, and his imprisonment at 
Uie Temple, would have been avoided. The republic would not have slain 
a king, f tjueen, an innocent child, a virtuous princess. The massacres 
of September, those St. Bartholomews of the people tliat have left ev(>r- 
libting btfiinsupon the swaddling-clothes of liberty, would not have taken 
place. It wmald not have been baptized in the blood of three hundred 
t liousand victims. The republic would not have placed iu the hands of 
the revolutionary tribunal the axe of the people, with which a whole nation 
was immolated to make room for an idea. It would not have had its 31 st 
of May. The Girondists, arriving with pure con.sciences at power, would 
liave had much more force for their contest with demagoguism. The re- 
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public, instituted upon reflection, would have intimidated Europe in a far 
different manner than as a seditious movement, legitimated by murder and 
assassinations. War could have been avoided, or if inevitable, would have 
been more unanimous and more triumphant. Our generals would not have 
been massacred by their soldiers at the cry of treason. The spirit of the 
people would have combated with us, and the horrors of our days of August, 
September, and January, wotdd hot have repelled from our banners the 
hearts which had been attract by our doctrines. Behold how a single 
change, at the origin of the republic, would have changed the lot of the 
revolution. ♦ Jtc ♦ ♦ ♦ j)t * 

Finally, the constituent assembly, whose ideas enlightened the globe, 
whose boldness in two years transformed an empire, had, at the close of 
its work, but one error to account for — that of inaction. Instead of 
perpetuating itself, it abdicated. A nation which abdicates aft er two years 
of reign, upon a heap of ruins, bequeaths the sceptre to anarchy. The 
king could no longer reign, the nation would not, therefore the factions 
reigned. The revolution perished, not from having desired too much, but 
from not having dared enough. So true is it that timidity in nations is 
not less fatal than weakness in kings, and that a people which does not 
know how to take ami keep all which belongs to it tempts both tyranny 
and anarchy! The assembly dared all, exc.cpting to reign. The 
leign of the revolution could only be called the republic. The as- 
i-cinbly left this name to factions and tliis form to*terrnr. This wqs its 
fault. It expiated it, and the expiation of this fault is not yet finished 
for France." 
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LiB ; dangers and difficulties of his posi- 
tion, 150; protected by a woman. 151; his 
reception by the people, 257. 

Duvergier de Hauranne, writings and in- 
flueib.'of, 15: character of. 63; his visit 
to the KiSf . 69. 

Duvivier, GomMji, sends in his adhesion 
the provisional ^ivernment, J45 ; his 
energetic conduct, all ; qualities of, 458 : 
his death, 556. 

Education, National, republican scheme of, 

3.%, 339; Carnot's measures on, 340. 

Elections for the National Assembly, fixed 
for the 24th April, .348i Ledru Roliin's 
circular respeciing, 376 ; Lamartine's 
opinions oil, 379, proclamation no 
the, .38.3 ; its effect, 337 ; approach of the, 

436; difficulty of fixing the period of, 

440 ; Kaster-day appomtetl for. 474; en- 
thusiasm and religious deportment exhl- 
biteil by the people at the, 474 , 475; 
satisfactory result of the, 476; list of the 
members returned to the National Aa- 
scmbly, 477* 

England, continental policy of, 268 ; alliance 
with France, 269; European influence of, 

270 favourable to the French revoltt- 
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tion, 270 ; overtures made by France, 277; 
acknowledges the republic, 3(j3. 

Europe, situation of, on the establishment 
of the republic, Stjd: Lamartine's mani- 
festo to, 278. 

Executive commission appointed by the 
National Assembly, 618. 

Favre, M., appointed under-eecretary of 
state, 217 . 

Financrs, state of the, 293 ; panic respecting, 
319. difficulties of, created by the king's 
government, 320 ; plan for restoring, 32.'!. 
Flocon, M., editor of La Rt'/iarme, 14; 
politics and influence of, 15; nis conduct, 
137, 167. 180; severely wounded, 226 ; he 
proposes the formation of a garde mobile 
for the departments, 445; appointed to 
the direction of agriculture and commerce, 

517. 

, Madame, her interview with La- 
martine, 22U. 

Flottard, M.. conduct and character of, 136; 
energies of, 103. 

Foreign aiftirs, aspect of, 261 ; speech of 
Lamartine on, 459. 

agitators in Paris, 358. 

policy, Lamartine’s view of, 266 ; 

of the provisional government, 434. 

stales acknowledge the republic, 

:i61,3f5a 

Fouchcr, death of, 55fl. 

Fourner, political school of, 192. * 

France, her revolutions the renovation of 
her youth, i ; character of her revolutions, 
2 ; causes of, ,‘J; unsettled state of previous 
to the revolution of 18.10. 10; journals of, 
ibid.; polituvil writers, 11; state of public 
feeling at th' close of 1847, 15, 26; firfcign 
poll* y of, 226 ; alliance with Engl ind, 26!h 
warlike prepai.itions, 271 ; overtures to 
England, 277 5 her manifesto to Europe, 
278; financial condition of, 2*18; exhaus- 
tion ot the treasury, 295; finaneiai panic, 
319; Bank of, 322; increase of the army, 

a'M. 

Garde mobile, establishment of the, 184 ; its 
great services, 212 ; state of the, 418 ; for- 
mation of, for the departments, 444 ; en- 
thusiasm of for Lamartine, 460; piotect 
Lamartine from popular outrage, 531 ; his 
address to the, 532. 

Gamier, M., named a member of the govern- 
ment, 127 ; his qualities, ibid, 

Gazpttede France ^ politics of the, 12. 
Genoude, M. tie, editor of Gazette tfe 
Fiance, 12-; influence of his wiriti-ngs, 1,'k 
Gerard, Marsha!, character of, 77- 
Girardin, M de, his sudden visit to the King, 
72; character of, ibid. ; advises abdication, 
73 ; announces the king’s abdication, 78 
Girondists, Lamart.ne’s History of the, J8, 
Goudehaux, M., appointed minister of fi- 
nance, 13.9 ; Ins retirement, 296. 

Gourgaud, Gen., address to the mob, 112. 
Govetnmmi, various systems of proposed, 
191-203. See Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

Guizot, M., genius and character of, 10; 
his ielf-assurance, 26: his sentiments 011 


the public banquets, 29; popular dislike 
to, 41 ; escapes from the Tuilcries, 68; 
his flight, ibid. 

Harcourt, M. d', sent ambassador to Rome, 
361. 

Hebert, M., his opposition to the public 
banquets, 29. 

Hetzcl, Ml., energies of, 163L 

.H4r,el de VllJe, provisional government es- 
f.ablished at the, 128, 130, 136; tumul- 
tuous scene at, 135 ; immense assemblages 
near the, 207 ; entrance of the mob, 209 : 
selected for defence against the insurgents, 
454: occupied by the insurgents, .529; re- 
taken by ine goverttroem forces, 536, 

of Foreign Affairs, first collision at, 

56 ; slaughter of tlie people, ibid. 

Huber, the conspirator, proclaims the dis- 
solution of thp National Assembly, 5^, 

Hungary, revolution in, 431. 

Insurgents of Paris, description of the, 51 ; 
dlflbrent classes of, 52; assemble at the 
office of the 'National, 53; organisation of 
the, 64; bum the guardhouses and murder 
the municipal guard, 81 ; break into the 
Chamber of lieputies, 103; tumultuous 
crowds of, 146 ; dissatisfieil with rhe new 
provisional government, 165, l(Ki; menace 
the government, 171, 172; rush into the 
Hfftel dcVillc, 269; violent language and 
demands of, 210, 2t7, 219; efTorts of the 
republicans to appease, 211 ; their views, 
212; they assail thecouncil-chamber, 218; 
descripiJon of their leader, 219; con- 
froiitcd by Lamartine, 221 ; and ha- 

• langucd by him, 224; renewed violence of, 
225 ; fonnidable prep, arat Ions of, for over- 
turning the government, 4.51, 4.55; they 
march upon the Mbtel de Vllle, 463; kept 
in check bv Dio national guard, 464 ; Jed 
bv Louis Blanc and .\lbert against the 
National Asfcmbly, 523; they proclaim 
the dissolution of the Nation.il A-ssembly, 
52.9; Iheir formidable resistance, 556; 
.suppresstsl by the national troops, ibid. 

Invalides, HOUd des, discontent in the, 328, 
329; attack on the governor, .329. 

Irish delegates, reply of the government to 

the, 427. 

Italy, popular excitation in, 286. 

Jacqueminot, Gen., commander of the na- 
tional guard, 41). 

.Joinville, prince de, in command of the 
fleet, 179. 

Jouivml dcii Debate, politics of, 1 1. 

Journals of France, influence and politicsof 
the, 10; Journal des Debate, IJ ; Le Co»- 
atitfUionnd, ibid. ; Le Courrvn Fran^-aigt 
ibid.; La Presse, Ibid.; La SiMp, 12; 
La Gazette de France, ibid. ; Le National, 
J3; La Ri'/ormH, 14; I^e Courrier Fran^aie, 
La Deinocratie Pactfajiue, Lc Comme*ee, 
15; plan of general agitation among the 
leading editors, 15, 16» 

Labour, organization of, 252. 

Lafontainc, ileathot, 556. 

Lagrange, Col., revolutionary outhusiasm 
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A5 ; proclalmii the abdication of the 
kihe in the Chamber, 111; conduct of 
clurin#? the first night of the republic, 169 ; 
hjg eff'ortB tf) restrain the mob, 227. 
Lamartine. M,, polltjcal banquet in honour 
of, 18; his speech on the revolution, 19 j 
remarks on, 2M; his sentiments on the 
kinj^'s stieerh, 27; his opinloits on the 
Pans banquet, .39; his ri^ly to M. Ber* 
ryer, .31 ; powerful difect of, .3ft ; buigra- 
phical notices of, 4.3; appointed min%er 
plenipotentiary in fJreece, in UW*,, ibll.; 
poll Ural principles of. 44—40; his horror 
of CoinnruinThtTi, 4ft: his popularity,. 66; 
family of, 67; his position previous to the 
insurrection, i}9; repairs to the Chamber, 
99; is called to a council of repuhheans, 
9.3; his character as given by the National 
and the ll(*forme, Ibid, ; he declares for a 
republic, 94; his speeches, 9ft, 104; his 
speech on the proposal for a provisional 
government, IKJ ; his life attempted at the 
tribune, lO.ft; his efforts to establish a 
provisional government, 126; elected a 
incinbcr thereof, 127; fbe diiliculties of 
his progress to the H6lel de Vllle, 1.31— 
1.37; appointed minister for foreign affairs, 
l.'ig; his rcinarUs on the ilangois of the 
revolutionary storm , 15<»; the efforts and 
fatigues of, liiO; the courag‘-*ous defenders 
of, ibid.; tiis cour.igo and address, 169, 
179; decisive h.'irangue at fho H6tcl do 
Ville, I?.*!; his aliei rations with the mob, 
176; establishes the garde mobile, 194; 
obtam*. teirqioraiy rest, 196; popular 
opinK'nrespeuing’him, 296; con fronts the 
violent demands of the rriob leaders, I'JJ ; 
argumcnis cmploved bv, 222; their effect 
on the niultirude, 22.3, 23ft; repeitevli 
harangues to the infuriatfd mob, 224— 
226. 2 J6: bis extreme (longer, 2,31 ; propo- 
sition of to his colledgues, 240; nis 
sfiecth on universal suffrage, 245; his 
visit to M.de Mont.ili\et, 249; his address 
to the .Soemlists, 2.54; icreption of by 
tlm people. 257 ; l.akes possession of the 
foreign office, 36 i ; his vicw.s on the 
polity of the republic, 26.5; his opinions 
on foreign affairs, 266. 276, his sentiraent.s 
on the policy of war, 272 ; his diph.inafic 
instnir turns, 274; his manifesto to Kurope, 
27Jf; his interview with Madame Sand, 
.347 ; liiK opinion of theelei tions. .‘179 ; pro- 
clamation drawn up bv, 3H9 •, his s]icech 
to the dcleg.ste.s of the clubs, ,396; his 
defence of the army, 39}t; is opposed 
to the views of the < liibs, 49.‘l; his inter- 
view and convfTsation with Blanqui,4J6, 
417; popularity of. 449; his private con- 
versdtum with* Ills family, 4,'‘i9; his ex- 
hoi rations t(' I.ouis Fllancand AlWt,4.'i2; 
his '■peerh to the volunteers of Chfi- 
te.'ui-lttiiiud, 461; enthusiasm in fa 
vour ttf, 463 : immense military assem 
bt.igrs m defence of, 464; his tn- 
nni[)h, 465; Ins speech to the National 
^ssemhly on resigning his powers, 465 ; 
his report, 4<);{ ; appointed member of the 
executive coinmifision, .''>16; resists the 
advance of the histirgenls on the National 
Aascmbly. ,52;.; danger of, from popular 


j violence, 639; saved by the garde mobile, 
631 : his address to them, ibid. ; marches 
at their head to the lldtel deViUe, 63.3; 

i his speech against the Bonapartlsts, 647 • 
heads the troofw against the insurgent 1 of 
the barricades, .560 ; his interview with 
the insuigenip. ftCO; his letter to the Na- 
tional Assembly on resigning his office, 
562. 

Lamennais, M. de, character of, 408. 

Lamieussens, M,, charficfer of, 419. 

Lainorici6re, flcn., character of, t!3; conduct 
of, 89 ; sends in his adhesion to the pro- 
visional goveniment. 14ft; his death, 666; 
hib military energies, 667. 

Land-tax, supplemeiitaiy, determined on, 
.325. 

Larochcjaquelein, M. de, his spccih on the 
regency question, 119. 

Lasteyiie, NT. de, aids the flight of the 
duchess of Monipensier, 311. 

La Vendde, civil war in, 429* 

Ledru llollin, his speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies, 114; proposes a provisional 
government, 11.5; named a member 
thereof, 127 1 his qualities, ibid. ; ap- 
pointed minister of the interior, 1.38; 
principles of. ]f)6; his qualities, 204; his 
exertions. 2.‘17» his reception by the peo- 
ple, 257; niensures of, .342 ; circular to his 
agents, ,34,3 ; ill timed provocation of, 346; 
dnifl'erentes with his colleagues, .375; his 
ministerial circulaf, 376 ; its dangcrouk 
tendency, 377 » a^d dissatisfaction caused 
by, 378; his defence, .394; lonrcrts defen- 
sive measures with Lamartine, 4,57; ap- 
pointed member of the executive conu- 
missum, .516. 

Lefranyois, death of, 556. 

Lesseps, M, dc, ainbansador to Spain, 368. 

Liberty, trees of planted, 43fl. 

Lombardy, revolution in, 431. 

Louis rilaiu , his conduct. 137. 1C8, JR9s po- 
litual school of, 191 ; after haranguing the 
mob, taints away from cxhauslion, 23.’»; 
his spm h against capital punishment, 
246; his system for org.inizhig labour, 
252; supiiorlH the •'oi'ialihi lioLlrines, 
345; hiN address to the mob, 401 ; one of 
thf> leaders of ihe msuigents .ig.iiie.t the 
National Assembly, .52.3 

LnuisPhi1ippc,klngot tlie F^rcncb, character 
of, 4, ft, 6, 59; misi alien policy of, 8; 
impolitic marriage of his son with the 
Infant I of Spam, -ibl<l, ; ministry of. H; 
bis self-assur.mcc, 26, 41 ; Ins speech 
against the polit cal Ivnqucts, 27 _; un- 
popularity ol, 41; nomii'ates M. 'I'hiors 
the piimc ininistei, 62; his conster- 
nation at the progiess of the revo- 
lutioii, 79; appoints M. Bariot iinme 
imniistor '1, M. (7ii,iiflm wains hmijof 
the coming rrisis, /J: liis .•dxlication, 7.3, 
77; hisfli '-ht, 86: ms portrait destroyed, 
129; the government I’oncert measures 
for hl^ csc.ipe, 249: iinrerlamtv of hi8 
fate 2!IH; (ourse of hi-, flu'ht, ;99; his 
arrival at Prenx, ii>id, ; relates the events 
Ot Pans, 300; hts ''oionni at Pieux,.'U)l; 
receives the proclamation of tlie republic, 
ibid.; seciot dcpaiture from Dveux,392; 
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wrives at ^net and St. Andrd, ibid. ; at 
Eyreux, 3()3; meets the queen at Cap 
d*Honfleur, 304 ; (^'apt. Paul aids his 
escape r 30d; embarks at Havre for Eng- 
land. 3^7. 

^ouis XVIII.. notices of. 4. 

Louvre, palace of the, sacked, 147< 

Lurde, M. de, ambaBsador to Holland, 36S. 

Luxembourg, assemblages at the, 3lB i vio- 
lent attack upon, 522. 

Mftcon, political banquet at, in honour of 
Lamartine, HI. 

Marat, character of, Hid. 

Mane. M., his speech on the proposed 
regency, 105 ; his address to the mob, 
112 ; named a memlier of the provisional 
government, 127 : his qualities, 127. 204. 
i‘15; appointed minister of public works, 
138 : noble conduct of, 181 ; temporizes 
with the public works, 335. 

MarraHt, M., editor of Le Nnitnnal, 1.3; 
influence of his writings, 14 ; his speech 
to the mob, 54; his conduct, 137; quali- 
ties of, 1(>2, 45.0; his exertions, 2;18; mayor 
of Paris, 517 

Meetings, public, debate on the right of, 28. 

Metternich, M. de, character of, 38iK 

Military, their sympathy with the people, 
8t); ftaternise with the provisional govern- 
ment, 1.32; send in their adliesion, 145: 
reviews of the, 257. ‘4(>8, 542; strength of, 1 
in Paris. 54(1, 542 ; dLpoMlion of to resist 
the insurgents, S.'iS; aeficienty of to put 
down the insurrection, S.'KJ. 

Ministry of France, policy of the, 27. 

Mob of Pans, iNsunoENXS. 

Morlena, revolution in, 431. 

Mo!6, M., character of, 41). 

JVl nntagnards, armed resistance of the, 5.38 ; 
their commander Caussidicre resigns, 
dissolution of the, 540. 

Montalivet, betievoleine of, .3.>7. 

MontV*"'ier, duke de, itnpolmc marriage ’ 
of, 8 : urges the alidication of the king, 
a3; his flight. 311. I 

, duchess dp, flight of, 311 ; re- j 

pairs to Fu, 312; and priuoeds to Abbe- 
ville, 313, romantic adventures of, 314. 

Municipal guards, raassacre of the, 81. 

Narvaez, fJeneral, character of, ,387. 

N'lHonal, The, polillrs and influence of, 13; 
the insurgents assemble at the office of, 
5.3; Marra'.t. the editor, 54. 

National Asi*embly, list ol the ncwly-cleetoil 
members, 477. opening of, 484; th^ pio- 
sislon.'il government resigns its power*. I0 
the, 485; Lamai tine's addri'ss to, Und. ; 
pass a vote of th.ank» to Iht piovtsional 
go\ernment, SO'i; noininale an executive 
commission, r,l(j; atia- U of the insur- 
gents upon the, 523, 5J ^ ; insurrectumary 
conspiracy to overthrow, .524—529; im- 
minent danger ol, 533 ; increased confi- 
dence of, afte, their defeat of thecon- 
spiratois, 64i), ,580; confei the civil dic- 
tatorship on Cavalgiiac, 58J. 

- guard, neutrality of, at the rom- 

roencement of the revolution, .3U; then 
teiUimeuts respecting the revolutionary 


struggle, 42; new enliitment of a, 18St 
reviews of the. 268, 468; deputation of to 
Lamartine, 378; assembling of the gre- 
nadiers, ;t81 j immen.se apt«emblage to put 
down the insurgents, 464: protect I^a- 
martine, and defend the Hfltel de Vllle. 
631; M. Clement Thomas appolntea 
commander-in-chief, 630. 

National workshops, vast numbers em- 
ployed in the, 3.36. alarming state of, 
aj,>7; brigades of workmen, ibid.; bad 
(frangements of, Ibid. ; a mere temporary 
expedient, XU); the various chesses en- 
g^ed in, 54.3; dangers attendant on their 
dissolution. .544, 650; formidable insur- 
rection of the workmen of, 552, 554 ; san- 
guinary conflicts with, and their final 
defeat, 555. 

Nations, on the revolutions of, 1,2; on the 
foundation of, 584. 

Navy, measures for the regulation of the, 
179 ; rapid organization of the, 2f>2. 
Negrier, Gen., notices of, 405 ; qualities of, 
4iK»; death of, .558. 

Nemonrw, tluke dp, conduct of, on tin* ab- 
dicdtlonof the king, 87, his flight, .311. 

, duchess uc, her grief and flight, 

88 . 

Neullly, palace of, burnt, 147- 

Opposition party, coalition of the, 
schisms of, 17 ; their meetings and discus- 
sions on the Hans banquet, 31 ; the ban- 
quet abandoned by,. 38 
Order, res b. ration of, 

Orleans, duehess of, no' lefs of, 7.'» ; council 
of the, 87 ; interview w'lih Oiipm, 88; 
oes to the Chandler of Depuiief,, 89; 
cr entry into tin chamiier, 101 ; rh.iru 
ter of. 116; Cic.npe from tlie cliainher, 
123; flight of, ,31(1; popular ie^peLt for, 
ibul. 

dynasty, foreign polo y of. ?67. 

Oudinot, ticn , eonduct of, in ihe Chamber 
of Dcputvcd, 103; speethof, 104, 

Pagds, Gamier, nanied a uiember of the 
provisional govemment, 127; In* quivli- 
ties, 127, 12'!; courageoin* conduct of, 
181, .'121; his exertions, 2.37; fueiptsthe 

ministry of tinani’c, 2<>7; .'ippolnted mcm- 

bei of the execidive roMuni'sition, .5 '8. 
Ptqjnerrc, appointed sei-ret.irv of the eoun- 
I nl, 140, 517 ; dliriciilties and penis of his 
I fioMiion, 148; eneig'es of. H).{ 

Palais HovhI, attacked and burnt by the 
mob, 147. 

Palnu'rsion, Viset., his liberal conduct to 
the French repuldic, 435. 

Pans, poliiic.-il banquet proposed by the 
opponents of (lie government , 16, .30: mi- 
litary prep,iratioTi» to Biippiess it, 37; 
agittited state of, .38, proceedings of tlie 
• inoh, 30, revolutiOTifov slate ol, .50, J.31 • 
cunfuMOii and tumuli m ttiestieits. 14fe 
st.ate of, during the first iiiaht of the re- 
public, 184 ; the .otis.ms of. 251; clubs 
of, 3.57. loieign iijdt.itors m, 3.58. 

, arrhliisliop of, de.uh of, ,5Vi. 

, duke de, daiigcions situation ol. 

123. 
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P&rma. revolution in, 4^1. 

Parties, political, state of, 191—203. 

Payer, M., his courageous conduct, 1(10; 

appointed to oflice under Lamartine, 3^. 
Porrot, Gen., notice of, 91. 

Petit, Gen., attack on, 329; punishment of 
his aiisailanta, 331. 

Piedmont, popular excitement in, 230. 

Pir6, Gen., sends In his ndlicsioii to tlie pro- 
visional government, 14.j, 

Police, secret, of Lamartine, 449. 

Polish refugees in Paris, ^59 . restless sl|rit 
of, 421; their seditious language, ^2; 
Lamartine’s address to the, 423; i>oltcy of 
the government towards, 424. 

Political parties, state of. 191—203. 

Polyti'chnic School, pupils of, 142. 

Pope favourable to the republic, .'102. 

Preboia, M. de, courageous act of, <»0. 

PreJise, Lo, politics and influence of, U. 

Protisional government ]iroposed in the 
Chamber of Deputies, J15; Lamartine's 
speech on, 113; named mid appointed, 
127; prrrceeda to the Il6tel de Ville, 123; 
Its progress and struggle to reach it, 13.'t; 
installed at the Hdtel de Ville, 13.5 ; orga 
niz.iiion of the, 1,33 , distribution of oftlces, 
140; first official steps, 141 ; proclamation 
of, 143, 144; adhesions to, 145; tliey i^- 
suu various decrees ainidbl the surround- 
ing contusion, 143; perils and difficulties 
of (heir position, 143, 140, .({ti; alleged 
illcgitniiacy of the, 15'; their coun^ge, 
I.*).'!, v\Mt po^'itjoM of, 154, l.'>7; proclaim 
a repulihc, 1.53, 153. ellerts of, l.V), the 
insurgent'' di .stitikUcd with, )()"», l(.(l, their i 
( onti’iiiiim.s with the nioli, l/tj; measures 
of, 17‘»; temporaiv (••^silion from la- 
houi, 137 ; pvihUc opinion of lU respective 
MU-mher--, 2114. delogriU's appointed sto 
an end tlic, 20(1; irruption of tlie mob 
upon, 2i)fl; deiniUKlb of the insur- 
getiis from, 21.5 ; aitack on renewed, 22.1 ; 
pr/jccedings of ditlercnt nicnibcr.'. of go- 
vt'nniienl, 237; council hold, 233; 

gTandc'ur of tlie iiicasures conteniplaicd 
by, 2J9; pr.)pni,.iUon of Latnaitnie, 240; 
secret Ueh.Ues ot, 242; c'lilhusiasm in 
siippoii'oi, ihid. ; nuignanimuy ol the, 
242; piesenr tlionistlves to the people, 
247; piihin reception of by the people, 
2.57; proelamatioii of, on the elections, 
.'311; plot aipairi'.t ihe, 339; audience with 
tlie delon.itoh ot tlie clubs, 392; Hlancpii's 
violent propositions to the, .393; seditious 
a Uiiess to, 395 1 difficulties ot, 404; 
threatened csitastiojihe, 405; foieigii po- 
licy of, 434 ; dissensions ill, 437 1 toiifi- 
deiue restored among the members, 441 ; 
alanneo by nociuiiml meetings, 443; defcii- 
.,ive measures adopted. 4 '53— 400; mareh of 
the liwurgc nts against, 4(13 ; protected by 
the n.iLioiial guaolv, 404; deputation to 
the, 4M!; eiMrsiiriiiion piojiosed by, 472 : 
lliey ro'igii 1 heir powers to the N.iiioiial 
A'.s’emldv, 49'.5; bung up the special re- 
ports ot the acts of eaih department, 
491; receive a vote of ihaiiks in the 
NiUional Asse.nbly, ,509; re-eleeti'd uiidei 
the name ot tl’e txeeutive eoinmis- 
«ioii, .51(1 : Misui let ttoiiai v denioih.riaLiuiis 


against the government, 519; conspiracy to 
overthrow, 529; unanimity of the, 541; 
its authority superseded bv the appoint- 
ment of General Cavaignac to tlie civil 
dictatorship, tkJ2; their fetter of resigna- 
tion, ibid. 

Prussia, policy of, 268: influence of, 371 ; 
insurrection in, 430. 

Queen of the French, spirit of tlie, 69; her 
grief and flight. 86; uncertainty of her 
fate, 298 ; arrives at Dreux, 2i)9 ; and 
travels incognita, .'i02; meets the king at 
Cap d’Honfleur, 304, 

HailwayR, proposed purchase of, ,326. 

Rambuteau, count de. prefect of Haris, his 
opinion on the public feeling, 41. 

Raspad, hocUlist sch'Kil of, 195; influence 
of, 353 ; character of, 408, 409. 

Rocurt, M., appointed to office undt«r the 
provisional government, 140, ^IT"; energies 
of, 163. 

Red flag, the standard of the Terrorists, 
198; contest of the, with Gic tncolourcii 
flag, 208; contentions about returning it, 
229: threats of its partisans, 236. 

Refoim, (oalitinii for effecting, !(>, 

Ii(‘ forme, L(i, politics and inilucnco of, 14; 
Its ooinionsot Ijamartine, 92. 

Regency, question of the, 75; discussion on 
tile, 3,5, 105— 11«); Lamartine’s speech 
against the esiabhahmciil of the. 96. 

nemus.it, M., ins visit (he king. 69. * 

Republic cleel.ired uy the council at the 
Ch.imber of Deimties, !)4; cries for the 
estaOli.shinent of tlie, 1.51 ; procliuined by 
the jirovisional goveiiiment, 156, 1.57’; 
effects of, 1.59; state of Pans during the 
first night of the, 163—168; universally 
received, 253; Lamartine’s view's on the 
policy of, 26.5 ; rn.inifcsto of the, to Eu- 
rope, 273; Its reception, 285; military 
lot re"! of the, -IM ; its recognition by fo- 
reign states, .3()l~.3fi3; peaceful organ- 
l7,.'ition of the, ;;74 ; dangers to which it is 
exposed, ,5.51, .552; icview of its destinies, 
general reni.irks on, 565. 

Republicans, efforts ot, to appease the m- 
surgciits, 211, 2i;j. 

Review of the lionps, 257. 468, 542. 
i Revolution, eleinent.s and char.ie.erof ihe. 

1 2 ; that of 1739, .i : of I3’t0, 4 ; of 1343, J 5 ; 

pobneal bantpiei'. prep.ir.itory to the, lb; 
Lamartine’s speueh iin the st.ite o*’ public 
lecling, 19; incipient progress of the, flu ; 
dcsenplioii of the nisin gents, 51 ; different 
cld'scs of. 52 ; the insurgeuts assemble at 
the office of the Ni.fimm!, 5‘1 ; first colli- 
sion at the hotel of Foreign Affairs, ,V1: 
gctierfd sUiighlcr, ibid. ; the dead iHidies 
paiadiHl, 57; sounding of tlie tocsin a<f.l 
the ern tioji of barricade's, .'i3, apprehen- 
sjons ot the king, .59; Thieis appointed 
piiine inmistei, ii2«; proekun.iLion of, 63; 
increased eirgamy-ation of tlie insurgents, 
64 , its progress alarms the king, who 
appoints M Kairoi prime mnnstu , 70,71' 
the king abdicates, 73; the rnunicipat 
gu.irels miirticreel. 31; flight of I hi* royal 
family, ; sacking ui tiie Tudertes 
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8f) inBUTfrents bictik into the Chamber of 
Deputies, 103; tumultuous scenes in, 
li!!); provisiokal government elected by 
the insurgents, and installed at the H6tel 
de Ville, 131 ; adhesions to the pro- 
visional government, 145; tumultuous 
confusion in the streets of Pans, 146, 147; 
a repdbltc proclaimed. 156, 156 ; and iinU 
versally received, 257; restoration of 
order, 256; reviv.'il of trade and com- 
merce, 2(!0 ; England favourable to the, 
276; the republic recognimi by foreign 
states, ;161, il6.3; consequences of the, 
466 ; spirit of, exhibited in Austria. Prus- 
sia, Hungary, Lombardy, and Italy, 430, 
431 ; list of the members elected to the 
National Assembly, 477 i general review 
of the. 565- 

Revolutionists. See iNsoiteBNTSi. 

Hevuiutions ol the human mind, 1 ; of 
nations, ibid. 

Rhine, army of the, 236. 

Rights of Man, Society of the, 51. 

Royal lamily, distress of the, 71 ; flight of, 
84; uncertainty of their dtght, 268; 
arrival at Dreux, 299 ; they separate and 
travel In disguise, 362 ; pecuniary ailairs 
of, 316. 

Russia, policy of, 2f7; diplomatic relations 
with, :i70. 

S.'ihiLstiano, Gen., character of, 79 

St. t’yr School, pupils 6f, 142. 

St. Hilaire, energies of, 163. 

St. Just, ch,aractcr of, 196. 

Madtirne, notices of, .'147 ♦ the sup- 
porter of Communism, Und. 

Sanson, Dr-, conduct of, 160. 

Saidinm, conduct of the King of, 432. 

Sarraiu, Gen., energies of, 163, 174. 

Servien, M., chaT.irtcr of, 413. 

Shee, M. Alton, < haracicr ot, 41A 

Sieele, Lu, politics and iiiflucncc of, 12. 

.Sobrier, M,, character of, 411. 

Socialism, supported by Louis Blanc and 
Albert, 345. 

SiH-iahsts, hopes of the, Hl4 ; thco doc- 
trines, 191,2.52; char.ictcr of the difrcrent 
bciuMils, 194; vast asscinbliiges of, 253; 
deputation of, to the government, 2.54. 

^uciety of the Rights ol Man, 51. 


Societies, the revolution promoted by , aj. 
See Clupb. 

Sorbonne, club of the, 413. 

Spam, doubtful conduct of, 260, 367. 

Subervie, Gen., appointed minister of war, 
139; character of, ibid.; his exertions, 
237; president of the committee of na- 
tional defence, £9() ; complaints against, 
332; his dismissal, ibid.; interview with 
Lamartine, 33.3 ; succeeded by Arago, ibid, 

Swj^erland, policy and indecision of, 366,36.5. 

Tiixea, territorial. 323, 32.5. 

Terrorists, history and description of th*. 

- 196 ; Iheir standard the red flag, 198 ; 
their temporary discomfiture, ibid,; their 
future projects, 199; inducements held 
out by them to the people, 200; unfa 
vourably regarded by artisans, 201 ; re- 
cruited only from the dregs of the people, 
202; union with the Commiinists. 26:3. 

Thiard, M. de, appointed ambassador to 
Switacrland, 3f»,5. 

Thiers, M., his genius and character, 9. 40; 
prudent polity of, 1.5; politics of, 6(1, 
summoned by the king. ibid. ; appointed 
prime minister. 62; fruitless proclamation 
of, (k3; conduct -tftcr the .itxlicatlon tif 
the king, 09 ; his nnsrcprcKenuitions, 4:j<t 

Thomas, editor of the Sationat, energies 
of, 163. 

Toesm, sounding of the, ,5fl. 

Trade and commerce, revival of, 2f)6. 

Treasury of France, exluustion of the, 
29.5; Gamier Ragi'S acevpts the ofllcc ol 
niiuistcr, 2<)7; embarrassment of tiie, 324 

Tricolouretl flag, Lamartine’s defeiue ol 
the. 2,14; contests with the red fl.ig, 268. 

Tuileries sacked and burnt, 69, 147. 

Tullcnay, M., ambassador to London, ,'163. 

Tuscany, popular excitation m, 2116; re\o- 
luiion in, 4ll. 

Vienna, revolution at, 430, 431. 

War, preparations for, 271 ; 1 ani.ir note's 
opinions tin the policy of, 272; iis pio- 
bable result. 27.1, 287 ; iiic-reasc of ilu* 
army m anindpatlon of, 296. 

WuTieinburg, duke of, his flight fjoin 
Parib, .'U5, 
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SOnN’8 VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 


Loagfellow’i Poetical Worka, com- 

iijcludiiig I'bo Wayaid© inn. 
U^wenty-Jimr page EngTavmys, by BiTket 
f Foster and otkers, and a new Jt^traiU 
— j or, without the illustrations. 

3«. ed. 

— Prose Works, comjilete. SLc^ 

teen page Engrawngs bg htrkid Foster 
and others, % 

Karryat’g Hasterman Kea^; or, 

J'hf' VVreclc ot tlio i^aciuc. 9a Enyiuawgs, 

mission; or, Scenes in Af- 

^ nca. (Written lor \ouug I'eopic.) Iltus~ 
trated tnj (JiLberl and ItaUcul, 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

Kew Eduiou, with a Memoir ol the 
AuUior. With 20 Uteel Engravings, f ram 
inawvngs by (Jlaikson Stamjidd, Jt.A, 
Privateer’s-Man One Hun- 
dred years Ag»». Eight Engraoings on j 
tiierl, aj/er Stolkard. j 

Settlers in Canada. New 

Kdition. 'J m jute Engrauings by O’llbert 
and Ualzid. 

Maxwell’s Victories of Wellington 

and the iJnUsh Aimies. Ulmt) ations on 
iSted. 

Michael Angelo and Baphael, their 

Lives and Woiks. liy iJiiUfA and yuA- 
TUi..MKKh i)K H'U/t i3 highly^ 

ymishid Ehyranugs on Steel, 

Miller's History of the Anglo-Sax- 

oiiM. Wuiieii 111 a popular on the 

basis ol ►Sharon 'Jniucr. rortrait oj 
Atj-ied, Map oJ Saxon Britain, and 12 
elaborate Engravings on Steel, 

Milton’s Poetical Works. With a 

Ali'iiiKir by jAniia Mo.sTotiMERV, 

Veilml liidt'x to all Llie J’oeni-t, and Ex- 
plaiiiitory JSotes. RitA 12U Engraoings 
oy Thompson and oihet s, Jrom Lnawvnys 
by Vr. Earoey. 2 voL. 

Vol. 1. J’tu'iidlse Lo'.t, c-omplete, with ) 
Memoir, ^oU!8, and Index. 

Vol, 2. J'avudise Jlegaineii, and otlie’* i 
I'oenis, with Veibai Index to all iho 1 
I’ot'Ulh. j 

Mndie’s British Birds. IJevised by I 

\V. L. AIaui'ii*. EijLy-two E'lguits and j 
7 1 ‘luLts qj Eggs, la 2 vola. j 

; or, with the plates coloured. ! 

7^. t>d per vol. ■ 

Naval and Military Heroes of Great 

I lain; oi, t uluidai ol Violojy. Jk'iiig a 
Loid ol |>uLl^ll Valour and Oaiiiueht 
, by Sea and Laud, on ew>ry day in the 
, year, from the time ol Whham ilie 
OoiHiueior to Uie Latlle of iukmnnnn. 
l>y ivii^jor JoUNs, K.M., and iAeaienaiit 
y. H. jS icon AS, K.M, Tweniy-Jour A’or- 
traits, 6s. 


Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits: 

their Origin, i^ugrems, DnctrlDes, and JD^ 
signs. Elm Portraits qf Ufyola* LainiSt 
lavier, Bmgia,^Acqvjamva, Fere la Cksuise, 
and Fope iranganelli. 

Norway and its Scenery. Compris- 
ing lance's Journal, with large Additions, 
and a ftoad-Book. Edited by T. Fobbsiks. 
Twmby4v3o IHustrations, 

Paris and its Environs, including 

Vcnmilllus, SL Cloud, and Lxcuisions into 
the Champagne Districts. An illustrated 
Handbook lor Travellers. Edited by T. 
JtouReTUB. Twenty-eight beautiful En- 
gravings, 

Petrarch’s Sonnets, and other Poems. 

'I'rauslaied mto Lugllsh Verse. By various 
hands. With a Lite of the I’oet, by 
Thomas CAMraEU.. With lb Engravings. 

Pickering’s History of the Baees of 

Man, with an Analytical Synopsis ol the 
Haiurul History of Man. By 1 >r. Hall. 
Illustrated by nvmierotts Portraits. 

■ ; or, with the plates coloured. 

Is. Gd. 

An excellent Edition of a work ori- 
ginally published at 31. 3s. by the 
American Government, 

Pictorial Handbook of London. Com- 

prising Its Antiquliies, Aichlteccure, Arts, 
Maiiulactures, Trade, lusiitutious, Ex- 
liibtUons, Suburbs, && Two hundred 
and jhve EEnyravings, and a large Map, by 
jAnary. 

Tin.'? volume eontalnB above 900 pages , 
and ih undoubtedly the cheapest hve- 
aUllling volume ever prodm^d. 

Pictorial Handbook of Modem Geo- 
graphy, on a Populdi J'lan. Jt.bd. Illus- 
trated by 150 Ehtgraoings and 61 JUaps. 6s. 

; or, with the maps coloiErcd, 

7s. 6d. 

T wo large Editions of this volume have 
>jeen ndd. The present Kew Edition 
jb con ectedand impi ovod ; and, lasides 
Introducing the recent Censuses ot 
England and other countnes, rccoi db 
the changes wLn h have taken place 
111 Italy ami Amaica. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by 

l.obMn- t;Am.oTJrf.iw. Euirurous Eu- 
graoinyh. 2 voh. 

Homer’s Iliad. Witli Intro- 

diwtiori and iNob's t»y J. S. "WATboN, M.A. 
Jiludialtd by the tniiie Se/ws of Elitx- 
; man's Jtniyns, beautifully engraved by 
' Exists (iw Uifjidl Km. usej. 

Homer’s Odyssey, Hymns, 

Ucc., by other translators, iiiciudlng Chap- 
man, and luLroductiou and Notes by J. S. 
j 5 L V\ A-rnoK, M.A. E'laxman’s JJesigns‘^ beaur 
\ \ f ully engraved by Moses. ^ 
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Pope's Life. locludins: many of his 
liStters. By Robert CARnuTHEitfl. New 
Kdltlou, revised and enlarged. UVuttra- 
. Ums. 

The preceding 5 vote, make a ecmpkte 
and elegant edition of J'ope't Poetical 
Worke and IVansloiiwus for 25s. 

Pottery a&d Porcelain, and other Ob- 
jects of Vertu (a (iuide to the Knowledge 
^ ot). To which Is added an KnpravcKl List 
of all the known Marks iind Monograms. 
,• By Henry G. Bohn. 2iimerous J27igrav- 
ings. 

; or, coloured. 10s. 6cf. 

Prout’s (Father) Eeliqnes. New 

hkhtlon, revised and largely augmented. 
TiverUi/’Otie spiritai Etchings by MacUse. 
Two volumes in one. 7s. Qd. 

Rocreationa in Shooting. By 

“Graven." New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 62 Engravix*igs wi Wood, after 
Harvey, and 9 Engravi ngs on Steel, diujly 
after A. Cooper, Jt.A. 

Bedding’s History and Descriptions 

01 Wines, Ancient uiui Modern. Twenty 
beautiful Wooilcats. 

Robinson Cmsoe. With Illustrations 

by SroTHAKD and HARVKr. Tiuehe beau- 
tiful Engravings on Steel, and 74 <m 
Wood. 

or, without the Steel illustra- 
tions. 6d. 

The prettiest Edition extant. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 

New Vihiion. Jlcvisetl bj* the An(li<»i 
Jllustrated by 34 Jme Steel Engravings. 

2 vols. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. With 

AadiLiouiil Notes. Illustrated vnth 61 
Engravivgr. 

Starling’.? (Miss') Noble Leeds of 

Women ; or, Examples ol J''ernale Ojuiage, 

I 'ortitude, and Vni,uu. J<\}urteen beauUJul 
JUustratioiiS. , 


Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities df 

Athens, and other Monuments of Greece. 
Illustrated in 71 Steel Plates, and n%b- 
mcrotis Woodcuts. 

Tales of the Genii ; or, the Delightful 

IjesHons of Horain. Numerous Woodcuts, 
and 8 Steel Engravings, aj ter Stolhard. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Tran.*;- 

lated into English Spenserian Verse, with 
a Llf^f the Author. By J. H. Wiffen. 
Eight Engramngs on Steel, and 21 on 
Wood, by Thurston. 

Walker's Manly Rzercises. Oon- 

tatnlng Skating, Riding, Hrivlug, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swinuning, Ac. 
New Pidition, revised by “Cii.vvkn." 
Fonrty-fowr Steel Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

Walton's Complete Angler. Edited 

by ED^vAttl) Ji..'sSK, Esq. To which is 

addiKi an Account of Fishing Stations, <vc., 
by 11. <J. Boim, Upwards of 203 En- 
pavings. 

; or, with 20 additionxil pafc 

Illustrations on Steel. 7s. Gd. 

I Wellington, Life of. By As Or.n 

; Sm.niER, Irom the materials of Maxwtll. 

i Eighteen Engravings. 

I Wliite’s Natural History of Sel- 

iKirne, WlthNotesbySirWiLUAMjAi;- 
i>rxF. and Edward Jesse, Esq. TlluslraLed 
i by 4u highly-Jiniihed Engravings. 

I - ; or, with the plaics coloui cd, 

I 7.^. Cff. 

■ Young, The, Lady's Book. M.i- 

I nil'll of Elegant !b>ri e.ationh. Arts, Sc'ences, 
and Arconrpli.shmcnt'* ; lucludlng GooloKy, 
Mineralogy, Conchology, BoUny, Ento- 
mology, Ornithology, Gwtume, Embroi- 
j dery, the Escritoire, Archery, Ruling, 

1 Music (instrumcnfal and voail), Dancing, 

' Exercises, Palntlmr, riiotogrupliy, Ac. Ai 
; Edited by distinguished Protessors. TuHihr 
1 Hundred Wooticut Illustrations, and stcv~ 

I red- fine Engravings on Steel. 7s. Gd. 

I — ' -- or , chtk giltf gilt edgeSf Os. 
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Bohn’s Olossioal Library. 


'uniform with the standard library, at 5.9. PER VOT.UME 
(excepting those marked otherwise). 


^SChylus. Literally I’r.'inslated into 
English by an Oxonian. 3s. 

Gd. -0 

— — , Appendix to. Containing 
the New Jhadings given In Hermann’s 
posthumous bklitioh of .^schylus. ^y 
GBOuar. Burofs, MJL. 3s. 6dl. .> « 

/ 


I Ammianus Marcellinui. Histoiy of 

Rome fiom Coashmtius to Valeus. Trans- 
lated by G. i>, \oNaK, B.A. Double 
volume, 7s. 6d. 

%• 7'his is a very dreumstantied and 
amusing history. Oibhon expre8i>(8 
himself largely indebted to it, , 



Bomrs VABXOUS libraries. 


Apulelu, the flolden Am ; Death of 

tHxaiates : Florida; and Dlscouree ou Magic. 
To wbicu is added a Metrical Version of 
Cupid and Psycho ; and Mrs. 'I'lghe's 
I’syche. Frmtispkca, 

Ai'istophaneB* Comedies. Literally 
, I'ranslaled, with iNotos and Extracts from 
Frere’g aud other Metrical Veriiiuna, by 
, W. J. Hicicu. 2 vola. 

Vol. 1. Achamians, ICulghts* CNoods, 
Wusps, Peace, and I3irds. 

Vol. 2. Lysistruta, ThesmophoriazUBfo, 
Frogs, j^cleslozutus, and Plutus. 

Aristotle's Etliics. Literally Trans- 
luted by Archdeacon BnowNU, late Classical 
l‘rolubsor of King’s College. 

Folitios and Economics. 

Translated by E. Wajlfobd, M.A. 

Metaphysics. Literally Trans- 
lated, with Fiotes, Analysis, Examination 
Cjuestions, and Index, by the Rev. John 
H M'Maiion, M a., and Cold Medallist m 
Metaphysics, 'i'.C.D. 

History of Animals. In Ten 

Books. Tranalatcd, with Notes aud Index, 
by liiciiAKD CjutaswuLL, M.A. 

Organon ; or, Logical Treat- 
ises. With Notes, ttec. By 0. F. OwhK, M.A. 
2 voIh., 6d. each. 

■ — Ehetoric and Poetics. Lite- 

lully Translated, with KxainujaUon Ques- 
tlons and Notes, by an Oxonian. 

Atheneeus. The Deipiiosophists ; or, 
the Ban quiet of the Leanicd. Tran£laU‘d 
liy 0. D. Yokgk, B.A. 3 vols. 

Cffisar. Complete, with the Alexan- 
drian, African, and Spanish Wars. Lite- 
rally Translated, with Notes. 

Catullus, Tibullus, and the Vigil of 

Venus. A Litoial ProseTrauslution. To 
which aie added Metrical Versions by 
Lamb, GUAiNGXii, and others. Jf’iontu- 
piecf.. 

Cicero’s Orations. Literally Trans- 
liiU'd by C. Ji. Yoxgk, B.A. Ju 4 vols. 

Vol. 1. Contains the Orations against 
Verres, &c. Par trait. 

VoL 2. Catiline, Archios, Agrarian 
Law, Rablrlus, M arena, Sylla, Ac. 

Vol. 3. Orations for his House, Planciaa, 
iSextlUB, Coellus, Milo, Liganus, Ac. 
Vol. 4. Miscellaneous Orations, and 
Ithclorical Works; with General in- 
dex to the four volumes. 

on Oratory and Orators. Ly 

J. S. WATbON, M.A. 

on the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Ac. 
TrunslaU^ by C. D. Yongk, B.A., and 
F. Baeiiam. 


Cicero’s Academics, Be Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By C. D. Yokgk, 
B.A. With Sketch of the Greek Philo- 
sophy. 

— Offices, Old Age, Friendship, 

Sclplu's Dream, Paradoxes, &c. Literally 
Translated, by K. EnuoNxm. 3;. 6d. 

Demosthenes' Orations. I'rauslat^'d, 

with Notes, by G. Ranm Kjsmnkjdy. In 6 
volumes. 

Vol. 1. The Olynthiac, Philippic, aud 
other I\ibllc Orations. 35. bd. 

Vol. 2. On the Crown and un the Em- 
bassy. 

Vol. 3. Against Leptliies, Midlas. An- 
drotrlon, aud Anstocrales. 

VoL 4. Private aud other Ouilions. 

Vol S. Miscellaneous Orations. 

Dictionary of Latin Quotations. In- 
cluding Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms aud JUirases; and a Collecuon of 
above 501) Gieek Quotations. With all the 
quantities marked, A English Translations. 

, with Index Verborum. Gs. 

Index Veiborum only. 1*. 

Diogenes Laertius. Livof^ and Opin- 
ions of the Ancient Pbilosopbers. Tiiuis- 
luted, with Notes, by C. D. Yuxge, 

Emipides. Literally Tianslatod, 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. Hecuba, Orestea, Medea, Hlppo- 
l>tUK, Alc^stls, Bacclio), lleruchda*, 
Jphlgenla m Aullde, aud Iphigeiua In 
“ Taurii. 

Vol. 2. Hercules Furens, 'Proades, Jon, 
Andromache, SappHants, IleLcn, 
Electra, Cyclops, Rhesus. 

Greek Anthology. T.iteiAlly Trans- 
lated. With Metrical Versions by various 
Aiithora. 

Greek Bomances of Heliodorus, 

JAmgus, aud AchillLS 'J atius. 

Herodotus. A Now and Literal 
'J'ranslaLion, by llrNur Caei', M.A., of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 

Hesiod, Callimachus, and Theognis. 

Literally Translated, with Notes, by J. 
Banks, M.A. 

Homer’s Iliad. Literally Translated, 
by an Oxonian. 

- ■■ Odyssey, Hymns, &c. Lite- 

rally Translated, by on Oxonian. 

Horace. Literally Translated, by 
Bmaki’, Caretully revised by an Oxonian. 

35. 6(2. 

Justin, Cornelius Nepos, and Eutro- 

plub. l.ib rally TnuiHlaUHl, with Notes 
and Ind.*\', by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

Juvenal, Fersius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 

cilimi. By L, Evans. M.A. With the 
jMeiiicaj Veision by Giflord. FrrniU&piniX. 
' 11 
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Ury. A new and Literal Translation, 
. By I>r. SpTiLAir and otberg. In 4 vola. 
Vol 1. Contains Books 1—8. 

Vol. 2. Books 9—26. 

Vol, 3. Books 27—36, 

Vol. 4. Books 37 to the end ; and Index. 
LtieaxL*8 Pharaalia. Translated, with 
Nolfta, by H. T. IIilet. 

Lacratiufl. Literally Translated, with 
Nott^s, by tbe Rev. J. S. Watson. M.A. 
And the Metrical Version by J. M. Qooi>. 

ICartiars EpigramB, complete. Lite- 
rally Translared. Each accumipanied bv 
one or more Verse Translailons selected 
from the Works of English Poets, and 
oilier sources. With a coplou.s index. 
Double volume (660 pages'). 7s. 6i. 
Ovid’s Works, complete. Literally 
, Translated. 3 voIb. 

Vol. 1. Fasti, Tristla, Epistles, ko. 

Vol, 2. Metamorpluiscs. 

Vol. 3. Heroides, Art of Ijovo, &c- 
Piadar. Literally Traubljiteil, byriAW- 
80 N W. Turnka, and the Metrical Version 
by AnRATiAM Moouis. 

Plato's Works. Translated by the 
Rev. 11. CAKr and others. In 6 vols. 

Vol 1, I'ho Apology of Socrates, Crito, 
I’lijjdo, Gorgias, Protagoras, Pinedrus, 
Tbeietetus, Euthyphroo, Lysis. 

Vol. 2. The ilepublic, 'rimaius, &CiLtias. 
Vol. 3. Meiio, Eutbydemus, The So- 
phist, Statesman, Cratylus, I'aimo- 
indes, and the Iknnnet. 

Vol. 4, Phllolms, Oharmides, TavcIjos, 
The 'I'wo Alcibiudes, and Tea otl.ci 
IMulogucs. 

Vol. 6. The Ijiws. 

Vol. B. 'Vhe Doubtful Works. ^V^th 
General Index 

Plautus’s Comedies. Literally Trans- 
lated, with NotOb, by H, T. Rillf, il.A. 
In 2 vols. 

Pliny’s N atural History. T ranslat ed , 

wlrb Copinvis Noten, by the late John 
“ BoisTOCK, M.I)., and H. T. Rilm, 

11, A, In 6 vols, 

Propertius, Petronius, and Johannes 

SecundiiH- Literally J'ran.'ilab'd, and ac- 
companied by Poetical Verbious, from 
various sourcea 


Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory. 

Llt^'THlIy Translated, with Notes, &c., by 
J. S. WATSfW, M.A. In a vols. 

Ballast, Plorus, and Velleius Pater- 
culus. With (Copious Notes, Biographical 
Notices, and Index, by J. S, Watbun. 
Sophocles. The OAi’urd Ttanslation 

re\ iwHl. 

Standard Library Atlas of Classical 

Geography. Tn'evtif-two large coh/ured 
Map$ ae&rrdivg to the. latest authoritm. 
With a complete Index (accentUiited), 
givb.g the latitude and longitude of eveiy 
pLar e named In tlwi Maps. imp. Hvo. Is.G'l. 

Strabo’s Geography. Translated, 

with Copious Notes, by W. FArx:oxKii, 
i M A., and H. C. HAMu.TnN, Es(t. With 
1 Index, giving the Anucul and Modem 
j NttineA, In 3 vols. 

i Suetonius* Lives of the Twelve 

I Gcsais, and other Woiks. Tlumvion’s 
Translation, revised, with Notes, by 1', 

I FouiisrcB. 

j Tacitus. Literally Translated, with 
' Notes In 2 vote, 
j V'ol. 1. rUe Annals. 

Vol, 2. The HlsUiry, Germania, Agri- 
• cola, Ac. With index. 

; Terence and Phsedrus. By II. T, 

I Kilfy, B a. 

i Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and 

, Tyita*u.>,. By .1. pANKfe, M.A. With the 
Meti icnl Verbious of Chapman 
i Thucydides. Literally Tr.uid.ifnl by 
I bov, 11. I»a.i.b. In 2 vols. 3«. Cd. cuid..' 

! Virgil. 1 .iterally Translate by l),i- 
, vuisoN, New Edition, carelully revised. 

' 3jf. e.d. 

' Xenophon’s Works. In 3 A'ol.s. 

, Vol. 1. I'he Anabaste and Mein(»rahilia. 

TiaiKsIafed, iviih Notes, by J. iS Wat- 
1 BOX, M.A. And a Geogruithiuil (>)tu- 

' mental v. bv W . i'\ Aixswouth, K.S.A , 

; 

■ Vol. 2, Cyropa'dla and Hellenics. Hy 

! J. iS. VVaxson, M.A., and the Rev. 11, 

I ‘A1.K. 

I V<*b 3. The Minor Wurka. By J, S. 

I Waison, M.A. 
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Bohn’s Scientific Library. 

UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBKARA', AT 5.S. PER VOLUME 


(excepting those marked otherwise). 

tbe eaiUest timeB. By .1. Willoustirt 
R osbK. Double Volume, IOjs.; or, Imil- 
buutid, 1 U£. Bd. 



UpuiardH qf400 Kngvaxmigs. 

Bkcon’s Kovnm Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. Complete, with 
Notes, bjiJ. Dktv^ev. M.A 

Blair^s Chronological Tables, Revised 

and flnlarged. Comprehending the Cbro- 

^nology and History of ;the World, Uofi 


Index of Hates. Comprehendmsr the 
I prlunpal Pacts in the (Chronology and 
History of the World, from the earliest to 
' I the pre.'.enl tune, alphabetically arranged. 
By J. W. RofaSE. Double volume, los, ; 
or, luOl-bound, XOS. 6c{. 



BOBHrS VABIOVS irSnABIES. 


. BoUqr’i Kanmkl of Teohoioal Analy- 

■ta. A (iuide lor the Testing of Natural 
and Artiftcial Subatancea. By B. H. Paul. 
loo Wood E-ngratringi. 

BXn>OEWATEB TBEATISE8. — 
——Bell on the Hand. luMecha- 
nism and Vital Kndowraents as evincing 
Design, seventh Edition Eevised. 

— Kirby on tbe History, Habits, ^ 

and Instincts of Animala. lIliiM, with ! 
Kotea, by T Uysiica Jovks. Eunuroue | 
Engravings, tnany of which are additional, j 
In ‘i vola. I 

Kidd on the Adaptation of 

Kvtomal Nature to the Phybical CJoudltiou 
of Mon. 3«. 6ft. 

Whewell’s Astronomy and 

tjouural 1‘liybica, considered with rclci- 
euce to Natural Theology. 2 a 6(i 

— ■ ■ ■■ ■ Chalmers on ibe Adaptation 

of Esrtorrml Nature io the Moial and In- 
tellectual Constitution of Man. 5*. 

- Front's Treatise on Chemis- 
try, Meteorology, and Digebtloii. Edited 
by Drj J. W. GBiFrrrfi. 

Buckland’s Geology and 

Mineralogy. Witknumerous illustrations. 

[/n Erejm'atiov. 

- Eoget’s Animal and Vege- ! 

table Physiology. Illustiated {^Shoillg. 

Carpenter’s (Dr. W. B.'j Zoology. A 

Sybtcmatic View of the Structure, H.ibitM, 
Jnstlncth, and lines, of the principal Pnnii- 
lies of the Animal Kingdom, ar.d of the 
chief forms of Fossil Heinaliis New CfUtion, 
revised fo the present time, under arrange- I 
monf w'lth the Author, by W’, S. IUlijvs, j 
P.L.S. lUustratid with many htindird ' 
\Vo<Ki Engravinijs. In 2 voUs. (in. eai h. { 

Mechanical Philosophy, As- i 

tronoruy, and Horology. A Popular Ex- • 
position. 1«3 IltuUrahom. | 

• Vegetable Physiology and j 

SYbteniatic Botany A eoinrdete Inlio- i 
ductioii to the Knowledge of Plants. New j 
Edition, revised, under ‘irrangoment with ' 
the Author, hv E Lanki'jstku, tvc. j 

Stoerathu'nUrfdJilustratutniion Wood. tis. j 

Animal Physiology. New 
Edition, thoroughly revlsM, and in ymrt 
re-wntUm by the Author, i'pivards if 
aOU capital illustratiooh. 6fi. 

Chess Congress of 1862. A Collec- 
tion of the (lames played, and a^Selcctiou 
ol' the Problems sent in tor the ’Cjmipeti- 
tion, IxUted by J . l.bwKNTn al. Manager. 
With an Account of the IToceedmgs, and 
a Memoir of the British Chess Association, 
by J. W. Mlulkt, Hou. Sec. 7s. 

Chovreul on Colour. Containing the 
I'linclples of Harmony and Contrast of 


Colours, and their application lo the Arts. 
Translated from the French by 
Maicm. Only complete Mtlon. Bemad 
Plates. 

• ; or, with an additjonal series 

of 16 Plates in Colours. 7s. ed. 

Olaxk’s (Hugh) In^odTiotion to 

lleraliiry. With nearty 1 UOO lUustratians. 

1 Edition. lie\ ised and eti larged l<y J[. B, 
Planuiii:, Esq , llouge Croix. Or, wtfh 
the lllubtratious coloured, i.'is. 

[Just published, 

Comte’s Philosophy of the Bcimds. 

Edited by G. H. Lkwes. 

Knnemoser’s History of Magip, 

Tiauiilated by William Howirr. With 
an ApfK’ndix of the most remarkable dnd 
Iw'ht authenticated Stories of Apparitions, 
])i earns, Table-Turning, and Spirit* Eap- 
ping. &C. In 2 vols. 

Handbook of Domestic Medicine. Po- 
pularly arranged. By J )r. 11 i-.nuy DaViks. 
700 pages. \Viih complete index 
Handbook of Games. By various 
Amateurs and I’rofohbora OompriBtng 
treatises on all the principal Games of 
chance, bkill, and manual dexterity. In 
all, afiov(j 40 games (the Whist, Drungbts, 
and BiUiaMs lieing e-ipociallv comprehen- * 
sive). Edited by H. G. Bohn. Illua- 
tratid by numerous Jiiagi-anis. 

Hogg’s (Jabez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Phllosopliy. Con- 
^ taming Mc'chuiurs, Pneumatics, llydro- 
fclatu\s, Hydraulics, Aauistics, Optics, 
Caloric, Klectncity, Voltaism, and Mag- 
I5'‘tisni. New I'ldition, eulargi'd. I'p- 
vardsofAWt Woo'kuis. 

Hind’s Introduction to Astronomy. 

W'lth a Viicabulaiy, coniainlng an Exph*- 
nation of all the Teinus in present use. 
New IvlitKmp enlarged. Aumrous En- 
gtaviuos. 3s (>il, 

Humboldt's Cosmos ; or Sketch of a 

Physutil l)e^ellI>tlon of tho Universe. 
Tian.->lat(id by E C. U'lffi and W. S. 
Dai LA.s E.ES. Fine lUo'trait. In five 
Mds. 3.T l>(i. e.nh ; «‘\'ceplitig Vol. V,, 6.<!. 

*»* In Ihia evIKiun the iiuies are placed 
liene.itli (he text. Hiitnboldl's analytical 
Biimniarics and the pasNsiiges hitherto siij)- 
piessod are included, luid new and com- 
prehensive Iiidhortore added. 

Travels in America. I n 3 rols. 

Views of Nature ; or, Con- 
templations of the' Sublime IMienomena of 
OrejiUon. 'I ranslated by E C. OttjS and 
11. (j. Botin. A fac-slmile letter from the 
Author to the Publi.'iher ; translulioufl of 
the quotations, and a complete Index. 

Humphiey’s Coin Collector's Ma- 
nual. A popular Introdiiction to the 
Study of Coins. Hi^ly finished Engrav^ 
ir.gs. In 2 vols, 
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A OATALOQWS OF 


. ^Sobert) Poetry of Scieaoei 
Cff/]3fcn^eB of the Pbydcal Phenomena of 
i^atnieu By Prolottor Hour, llew Kdi- 

DliW of Dates. See BWs Tables. 


Cora* 

j^oiodto the peseotsbateof Knowledge, 
»gr Ih*. ^JcnrFirst. MwMrom Woodeuti^ 


lijiilglit’s CCIuiB.)Kiiowleg6 is Power. 

Alropular Hairaal of Political Economy. 

Idutt PiUMshed, 
I^eetores on Paintbig. By the Koyai 
Acaidemiclans. With intruduotoiy Essay, 
Hud Notes by R. Woskcm. Esq. rortraiU. 


IfaoteUi (Br.) Geologioal Exonr* 
sioDs ikroogh the Isle of Wight and l>or- 
eetshife. New Editkm, by T. Rupert 
JO etfBS. Esq. Nimte/tcUi beaut^uUy ease- 
eufod Woodeuti, an4 a Geological Map. 
— ICedaXs of Creation ; or, 

pint Lessons In Geology und the Study 
of Organic Remains; including Geological 
Excursions. New Edition, revised. Co* 


Unered Plates, and several hundred beau- 
Woodcuts. In 2 vola, 78. 6d. each. 

" — Fotrifaotions and their 

Tcabhfugs. An Illustrated Handbook to 
the Organic Remains in the ^Rrltish Mu* 
seum. JVumerottS Engravings. 6*. 


Wonders of Geology; or, a 

Pomiliar Expodtlon of Geological Phe- 
nomena. New Edition^ augmented by T. 
Rur EAT Jokes, F.G .8. Coloured Geological 
Map of Englamd, Plates, and nearly 2no 
heautiM Woodcuts. In 2 vols., 78. (id. each. 


Horphys Games of Chess. Being 
the Matches and host Games played by 
the Amencau Champion, with Explana- 
tory and Analytical Notes, by J. LUwek* 
Tft<VL. Portrait and Memoir. 

It contains by far the largest collection 
of games played by Mr. lUerpby extant in 
any form, and has received his endorse- 
ment and co-operatloD. 


Oersted’s Soul in K atnre, See. portrait. 
Bennie's Insect Architecture. New 

Edition. Enlarged by the IUjv. J. G. 
Wood. M.A. tihorily. 


Sichordson’s Geology; indnding 

Mineralogy and Pah^tology. Revised 
and enlarged, by Dr. T, Wkgbt. Upwards 
of 400 Ulustratiom. 

Bohouw's Earth, Plants, and Han ; and 
Kobell's Sketches from the Mineral King- 
dom. Translated by A. Hbnfxbt, F.K.O. 
Coloured Map of the Geography of Plants. 
Smith’s (Pye) Geology and Scrip- 
ture ; or. The Relation between the Holy 
Scriptures and Geological Science, 

Stanley’s Classified Synopsis of the 

Principal Painters of the Dutch and Fle- 
mish Schools. 

Staunton's Chess-player’s Handbook. 

Numerous Diagrams. 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Choss-player‘8 Handbook. Con- 
taining all the most important modern 
ImprovemeuUi in the Openings, lllostraU'd 
by actual Games ; a revised Code of Chess 
Iwiws; and a Selection of Mr. Morphy’s 
Games in England and France. 68. 

Chess-player's Companion. 

Comprising a new Treatise on Odds, Col- 
lection of Match Games, and a Selection 
of Original Problems. 

— ■ Chess Tournament of 1861. 

Numerous Illustrations. 

Stookhardt's Principles of Chemis- 
try, exemplified in a series of hlmple expe- 
riments. Upwards of 270 fUustrations, 

Agricultural Chemistiy ; or, 

Chemical Field l^iciures. Addressed to 
Farmers. 'IVanslated, with Notes, hy 
Professor HBmrBRr, F.R.S. 'J'o wiiidi h 
added, a Paper on Liquid Manure, by 
J. J. Esq. 

Ure’s (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufacture 

of Great Britain, systematically investi- 
gated j with an hitroductory view of its 
comparative state In Foreign Countnet>. 
New Edition, revised and oompleLed to 
the present time, by P. L. Simmon ns. (me 
hundred and fifty Illustrations. In 2 vols, 

Philosophy of Manufactures ; 

or, An ExpoKttlon of tbe Factory System 
•ftf Great Hrltain, New Ed., continued to ilie 
present time, by P. L. Simmonps. 78. (>q. 


Berber, The; or, The Mountaineer 

of tbe Atlas. A Tale of Murooou, by W. 8. 
Mayo, M.D. If. 6d, 

Boswell's Life of Johnson. Includ- 
ing his Tour to the Hebrides, Tour In 
t ^les, Ac. Edited, with large additions 
and Notes, by the Right Hon. John W iiifON 
'Crokeh. The second aud must complete 
‘"copyright Edition, re-arranged and re- 
vistil according to the bugg'-stlons of 
I,f>rd Macaulay, by t^g late John 
Wkiuht, h:»q,, with liirthip additions by / 
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Upwards of 40 fne En- 
gravings on Sted. In 4 vols. cloth, 4s. 
60 ^. or 8 parts 28. each. 

%• The public has now for IBs. what 
Vas formerly published at 2l, 
Boswell’s Johnsoniana. A Collection 
of Miscollaneous Anecdotes and Sayings 
of Dr. Samuel Johnnon, gathered from 
nearly a hundreil pnblicaiiions. A Sequel 
to the preceding, of vihick it forms iwl. 5, 
or jocirts « rtnri 10. Pugiaoiiigs on 'UrL 
la 1 \ul. doth, 48., or In 2 paitd, 28 , iiach. 
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Bohn’s Cheap Series, 

\ ,Mr. Cbokek. 








